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PREFACE. 


These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  class  of 
1874.  With  unimportant  alterations,  I  offer  them  as  they 
were  phonographically  reported  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter. 

I  am  confident  that  the  stimulus  of  the  lecture-room  has 
made  prominent  many  practical  points  which  would  have 
been  passed  over,  had  I  attempted  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic treatise  upon  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

In  their  preparation  my  custom  has  been,  after  careful 
reading  and  a  close  analysis  of  the  subject  of  each  lecture, 
to  trust  that  the  stimulus  of  the  class  would  enable  me  to 
present  the  most  recent  views  of  acknowledged  authorities, 
combined  with  the  results  of  my  own  clinical  observation 
and  experience,  in  so  simple,  intelligible,  and  concise  a 
form,  that  each  student  might  fully  master  its  prominent 
points. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  doubt- 
ful and  disputed  points,  and  have  referred  to  theoretical 
questions  only  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  me  to  throw  light 
upon  the  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
the  different  forms  of  disease  which  I  have  considered. 

It  is  my  purpose,  at  some  future  time,  to  publish,  in 
a  similar  form,  lectures  upon  other  important  subjects 
connected  with  Practical  Medicine. 

42  West  25Tn  Street,  New  York, 
February^  1875. 
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DISEASES    OF   THE   RESPIRA- 
TORY   ORGANS. 


LECTURE    I. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 


Acute  Catarrli.'d  Laryngitis. — Chronic  Catarrhal  Laryngitis. — (Kdoma 

Glottidis. 

Gextlemex  : — Wo  are  about  to  commenco  tli(^  study  of 
(lis(»as('S  of  file  respimtory  organs,  and  most  naturally,  dis- 
eas<»s  of  tlui  larynx  will  first  engage  our  attention. 

Laryngeal  afflictions  may  ho  j>riiNary  or  seroiuJaru : — ])ri- 
mary,  when  the  larynx  is  the  ])art  first  affectinl,  and  the 
affeciion  is  local, — secondary,  when  the  laryngeal  disease? 
occuis  as  a  complication,  and  di^pends  upon  some  morbid 
state  of  the  general  system. 

I  shall  consider  these  affections  under  the  following 
heads 

FlrH. — Catarrhal  laryngitis,  which  may  bo  acute  or 
chronic . 

Second, — CEdema  glottidis,  or  inflammation  of  the  submu- 
cous tissue  of  the  larynx. 

Third, — Membranous  croup,  or  croupous  laryngitis, 
which  is  always  acute. 

Fonrth, — Ulcerations,  whii^h  may  be  catarrhal,  typhous, 
variolous,  tubercular,  or  syphilitic. 

T^iflh, — Xervous  alfections,  as  spasms,  paralysis,  etc. 

SixUf. — Pathologii'al  new  formations,  as  polypi,  cancer, 
tuberch*,  ossification  and  calciflcation  of  tlu»  larvn'rc^al  car- 
til  aires. 


rf 


riie  most  important  and  inti^r^sting  to  the  gi^iwn-al  prac- 
1 


2  DISEASES   OF  THE   LARYNX. 

titioner  in  tWs  list  of  affections  are  inflammations,  unci  to 
tliese  I  shall  now  direct  youi"  att^-nfiou. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  LARYNQITia 

This  form  of  laryngitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  gives  only  the  pro<lHcts  of 
cataiThal  inflammation.  It  may  occur  at  any  age.  and  be 
mild  or  severe  in  type  ;  the  severity  varies  in  proportion  to 
the  ext**nt  that  the  subrancoua  areolar  tissue  of  tlie  larynx 
participates  in  the  morbid  processes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  anatomical  changes  which  take 
place  in  this  affection  are  characterized  by  redness,  swelling, 
and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  ;  its 
surface  is  coattnl  with  mucus  whicli  contains  cells  predomi- 
nantly epithelial,  or  of  the  character  of  pus-cells.  ^Vhen 
the  deeper  tisanes  are  affected,  the  inflammatory  products 
accumulate  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  in  its 
substance  and  upon  its  surface,  and  cause  tumefaction  of 
the  parts,  which  in  this  situation  is  attended  with  danger. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  wlien  the  uiflammatory  process  is  super- 
ficial, and  all  the  products  are  upon  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, there  is  little  danger. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  there  is  often  less  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  laryngeal  membrane  than  was 
observed  during  life,  owing  to  the  richness  in  elastic  tissue 
of  this  mucous  membrane.  The  ivdness  and  swelling  are 
due  to  hyperemia;  probably  the  swelling  is  also  somewhat 
due  to  tnJiltration  and  increased  size  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

The  mucus  may  be  tlie  result  of  an  abnormal  secretion  of 
the  mucous  glands,  as  well  as  an  increased  degeneration  of 
the  epithelial  cells.  The  cells,  which  resemble  pus-cells, 
are  either  deviations  from  the  epithelium,  by  endogenous 
formations  (cast-off  e])itlielial  cells),  or  cells  of  the  mucous 
glands  ;  possibly,  some  are  the  white  blood-globules  which 
have  passed  tlirough  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

This  inflammation  usually  runs  a  rapid  coui-se,  yet  in 
some  cases  it  becomes  clii'onic.  It  may  produce  erosions 
or  ulcers, — it  may  also  be  accompanied  by  eccliyinoses  of 
the  membrane,  and  an  escajie  of  blood  in  the  secretions ; 
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it  is  then  designated  hemorrhagic,  and  the  hemorrhage  is 
due  to  rupture  of  capillary  vessels.  Again,  in  some  cases  it 
is  limited  to  parts  of  the  larynx,  more  especially  to  the  epi- 
glottis ;  then  it  is  usually  associated  with  inflammation  of 
the  mouth,  fauci»s,  and  pharynx. 

The  dang(»r  in  this  form  of  laryngitis  is  not  only  due  to 
the  submucous  inflammation,  but  also  to  the  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  which  the  inflltration  causes,  partly  by  reflex  action, 
partly  by  direct  irritation  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the 
vocal  bands. 

Etiology. — Badly  nourished  cachectic  subjects,  rather 
than  the  strong  and  healthy,  are  predisposed  to  catarrhal 
laryngitis ;  those  in  the  open  air,  constantly  exposcni  to 
changes  of  temperature,  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  with 
this  form  of  inflammation  than  those  who  rarely  are  sub- 
jected to  such  exposures. 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  vice  of  constitution  that  renders 
certain  persons  especially  liable  to  catarrhal  inflammation, 
and  consequently  predisposes  thom  to  attacks  of  catarrhal 
laryngitis.  Among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  may 
be  named  chilling  of  the  surface  by  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  particularly  that  of  the  neck  and  feet ;  mechanical  vio- 
lence to  the  larynx,  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  and  acrid 
liquids  may  give  rise  to  the  most  intense  laryngeal  catarrh. 

Laryngitis  may  also  be  developed  secondarily  during  the 
course  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  typhus  fever,  diph- 
theria and  syphilis, — not  unfrequently  it  is  the  result  of  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  parts  adjacent  to  the  larynx, 
as  in  tonsillitis,  erysipelas,  etc.  Morbid  growths  and  ulcers 
of  the  larynx  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  laryngeal 
catarrh.  The  catarrhal  laryngitis  which  is  always  prescmt 
in  influenza  must  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  or  infec- 
tious disorder.  Acute  bronchitis  is  usually  attended  by  a 
mild  form  of  laryngeal  catarrh. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  that  attend  the  devc^lopment 
of  catarrhal  laryngitis  vary  with  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  inflammatory  process ;  its  approach  is  very  insidious, 
and  a  slight  laryngeal  catarrh  may  suddenly  become  very 
severe  in  character. 
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Usually  at  first  there  is  soreness  of  the  throat,  accompa- 
nied hy  a  sense  of  constrii^tion,  or  a  tickling  sensation  with 
a  tendency  to  cough  ;  the  larynx  is  tender  on  pressure, 
there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  marked  as  the  disease  progresses  ;  to  this  is  soon  added 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

Tht?  chai-acter  of  the  respiration  varies  with  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation.  If  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  larynx,  as  it  often  is  at  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
the  difficulty  will  be  with  inspiration  only,  which  will  be 
prolonged  and  accompanied  with  stridor, — if  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  whole  larynx  is  involved,  and  the  calibre 
of  the  larynx  becom(^s  contracted  from  ocdematous  infiltra- 
tion and  sx)asmodic  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords,  there 
will  be  difficulty  with  both  ins])imtion  and  expiration,  and 
both  will  be  protracted  and  \vh(»ezing ;  in  severe  cas(^s  the 
patient  spends  all  his  energies  on  the  respiiutory  acts,  and  lu^ 
will  be  una])le  to  lie  down.  There  is  a  harsh,  stridulous 
(*ough,  with  (at  first)  little  or  no  exp(>ctoration :  if  there  is 
any,  it  is  tenacious ;  later  it  may  biTome  thick,  purulent,  and 
abundant.  The  voice  is  hoarse  or  is  reduced  to  a  whisper. 
These  local  symptoms  are  accom])anied  by  a  flushed  fa(*e,  a 
hot,  dry  skin,  the  temperature  often  rising  as  high  as  105°  F. 
Th(^  ]mlse  is  frecpiejit  and  hard  in  character.  In  severe  cases, 
as  the  disease  advances,  both  acts  of  n^spiration  become 
mon^  and  more  labored,  the  cough  more  and  more  metallic 
in  character, — the  pati(mt's  distress  increases,  symptoms  of 
imp(»rfect  aei-ation  of  the  blood  ai*e  d(»veloi)(»d,  tlic^  connte- 
nanc(i  becomes  pale  and  anxious,  or  livid.  During  the  exa- 
(v.»ibations  caused  by  sj)asm  of  the  lar^^ngi^al  muscles,  suffo- 
cation S(Hnns  imminent ;  in  the  intervals,  the  paticMit  be- 
couK^s  drowsy,  thci  vesicular  murmur  ovct  both  luniks  is 
f<'<'bU»  or  is  no  longer  audible,  the  capillary  circulati<m  in 
th(»  <'xtremities  is  imperfect,  the  lips  and  nails  become  blu(», 
a  cold  i)erspiration  breaks  over  the  surface,  t\\o  respiratory 
sounds  b(M'ome  gurgling  and  gasping  in  (!hai'jicter,  and  final- 
ly delirium  and  coma  close  the  scene. 

As  soon  as  the  charact(»ristic  symptoms  of  acute  catarrhal 
laryngitis  are  manif(»st,  a  laryngoscopic  examination  will 
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show  the  mncouri  membrane  of  the  larynx  to  be  of  a  bright 
red  color, — if  the  case  is  severe,  cedema  soon  appears,  the 
])arts being  led,  swollen,  and  semi-transparent.  Tlie  tumefac- 
tion will  be  most  marked  on  the  ventricular  folds,  which  mav 
entirely  conceal  from  view  the  vocal  bands  ;  this  redness  and 
tumefaction  may  extend  into  the  trachea,  or  it  may  be  con- 
lined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  free  bor- 
ders of  the  epiglottis. 

Death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  delayed 
five  or  six  days  ;  it  is  causinl  by  a  coinph»te  closure  of  the 
rima  glottis  from  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  and  submu- 
cous tissues,  or  the  patient  struggles  on  with  obstructed 
respiration  and  dies  from  pulmonary  or  cerebml  congestion 
and  oedema. 

Death  may  take  place  very  sudde^nly,  from  the  combined 
effects  of  a>dematous  swelling  and  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
When  the  disease  is  fatal,  its  course  is  usuall}^  rapid  and 
severe, — when. recovery  takes  place,  it  is  mild  in  character 
and  extends  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  affections  which  may  be 
confounded  with  acute  catarrh  of  the  larynx  are  crou])Ous 
laryngitis,  diphtheria,  oedema  of  the  larynx,  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, hysterical  laryngeal  spasm,  and  thoracic  aneurism. 

In  very  young  children  it  is  often  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  catarrhal  larj'ngitis  and  croupous  laryngitis  ; 
but  when  the  laryngoscope  can  be  usc^d,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  false  membrane  decidi^s  the  question. 

The  history  of  the  attack  and  the  accompanying  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  and  a  careful  laryngoscopic  examination, 
will  enable  you  readily  to  distinguish  between  the  laryngeal 
symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis  and  those  of  dij)htheria,  a^lema 
glottidis,  and  laryngeal  spasm  ;  while  a  phj^sical  examina- 
tion of  the  thorax  determines  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  spasmodic  asthma  and  thoracic  ani^irism. 

Prognosis. — The  age  of  the  patient  is  the  most  important 
element  of  prognosis.  In  early  lif(»,  this  disease  is  always 
attended  with  danger;  in  adults,  the  danger  depends  uj)on 
the  amount  of  anlema  present.  Its  tendenc}^  in  all  severe 
cases  is  to  a  fatal  termination,  although  in  many  cases  death 
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may  be  prevented  or  at  least  delayed  by  the  performance  o( 
trarheotomy  ;  yet  there  is  always  danger  that  the  intlamnm- 
tion  will  extend  down  the  trachea,  and  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
niuuia  supervene. 

Treatmest.^ — When  active  febrile  symptoms  are  present 
in  the  early  stage  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  occurring  as 
a  primary  disease  in  a  strong,  robust  adult,  venesection  to 
syncope  may  be  of  service  ;  but  if  the  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate imiKfrfect  aeration  of  the  blood  are  present,  or  if  the 
lar>'ngitis  is  a  secondary  affection,  venesection  is  not  only 
uaelfse  but  does  positive  harm.  There  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence that  local  depletion  by  leeches,  the  application  of 
blisters,  or  the  internal  administration  of  antimony  or  calo- 
mel have  any  power  to  arn^st  the  progress  or  alleviate  any 
of  the  distressing  syuijitoms  of  this  dist^ase. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  when  the  disease  involves  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  larj'nx,  the  direct  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  eighty  or  even  ninety  grains  to  the 
ounce,  to  the  inflamed  portion  bj'  means  of  a  sponge,  camel' s- 
hair  brash,  or  with  a  larj-ngeal  nebulizer,  speedily  relieves 
the  dyspnoea  and  ameliorates  the  general  symptoms.  Pew, 
however,  have  the  rKjuisite  skill  and  experience  in  topical 
medication  to  the  larynx  to  make  such  applications  effica- 
cious, or  at  least  to  accomplish  what  is  claimed  for  them. 
Must  practitioners  would  do  much  more  harm  than  good 
were  they  to  attempt  to  make  snch  apj)!ication3  in  acute 
lar^'ngttis.  For  the  successful  management  of  this  disease  a 
warm,  moist,  and  uniform  temperature  is  essential ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  apartment  should  never  Iw  allowed  to  fall 
below  70°  F.  When  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  either 
not  at  all  or  only  slightly  involved,  vapor  inhalations  un- 
questionably give  the  greatest  relief,  and  have  grcfl  ter  power 
in  arivsting  the  inilanmiatory  process  than  all  other  local 
means  which  the  general  ])nictitioner  can  carry  out ;  they 
should  be  commenced  early  and  j>erseveringly  continued. 

Till'  internal  remedy  which  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
conlrdlling  and  arresting  this  disease,  if  its  administration 
is  commenced  early,  is  the  sulphate?  of  quinine  ;  it  must  be 
given  in  large  doa^s,  and  the  patient  brought  as  speedily  as 
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ale  into  a  state  of  cinclionigiB.  During  the  first  Iwenty- 
fonr  hours  I  would  advise  the  administration  of  twenty 
grains  to  a  t^hild  three  years  of  age  suffering  with  a  severe 
form  of  laryngeal  catarrh. 

If  the  inHanimatory  process  is  not  aiTest<Mi  by  the  com- 
bined ai'tiou  of  these  remedies,  cedema  is  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low, and  the  parts  should  be  freely  scarified  ;  in  the  adult  this 
may  be  readily  done  with  a  laryngeal  lancet  by  the  aid  of 
the  laryngoscope.  Should  this  treatment  fail  or  be  impossi- 
ble, and  should  the  dyapncca  be  of  a  threatening  (.-hanicter, 
and  the  sign  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  be  well 
marked,  traeheotomy  must  not  be  delayed ;  many  lives  have 
been  lost  by  too  long  delaying  tliis  operation. 

For  tile  auccessful  management  of  acute  laryngitis,  rest  to 
the  larynx  is  all-important, 

CHRONIC  CATARRHAL  LARTNGITia. 

This  disease  is  essentially  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lining  menibi-ane  of  the  larynx,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the 
areolar  tissue  very  slightlj-  particii>ate. 

When  once  fully  established,  the  tendency  of  this  affec- 
tion is  to  remain  stationary. 

Like  the  acute,  it  may  be  general  or  partial, 

MoKBiD  AxATOMY. — In  fidly  develox>ed  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrh,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx  is  always  more  or 
leas  coated  with  mucus  or  pus.  Its  tissue  is  dark-colored, 
sometimes  of  a  grayish  red  or  bluish  hue,  owing  to  previous 
ecchymoses, — it  is  either  softer  or  finner  than  natural, — the 
mucous  glands  are  large  and  prominent, —the  submucous 
tissue  is  thickened,  and  the  bands  may  either  become  re- 
laxed or  stiffened,  and  hence  vibrate  less  than  in  health. 

As  a  result,  erosions,  fissures,  iilcerations,  hypertropliies, 
mucous  polypi,  or  small  papillary  excrescences  may  oc- 
cur ;  and  if  the  ulcerations,  as  they  may  in  depraved  states 
of  the  syst^'m,  should  penetrate  deeply,  they  may  occasion 
disea-)es  of  ttie  cartilages ;  sometimes  considerable  narrow- 
ing of  the  larynx  may  be  produced  by  the  submucous 
thickenings  and  chronic  cedema.  The  epiglottis  often  is 
eroded  when  elsewhere  no  ulceration  can  be  detected. 
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Whr-n  tlie  tradiea  is  involved,  tliat  ixjrtion  of  the  mucous 
nieiubranc  covering  the  ring?>  is  ix'ddened,  while  the  mtemie- 
diate  i>ortions  are  of  a  dark  gray  color. 

Etiology. — This  affection  ma>'  occur  as  a  primary  dis- 
fiise,  or  as  a  s^,*(|uela  of  acute  laryngitis;  not  unfnxiuently 
it  is  the  result  of  a  jiharjngeal  inflammation  in  thost*  who 
ur-e  alcoliol  and  tobacco  in  e*xcess,  and  in  tliose  who  con- 
stantly use  the  voice  in  public  si)eaking  and  singing.  It 
constitutes  the  chi«-f  morbid  condition  in  what  is  termt*d 
"clergyman's  sore-throat."  Tlie  constant  inhalation  of 
irritating  ])ai1;icles  may  be  a  cause  of  chronic  laryngitis ; 
but  it  most  frequently  occurs  as  an  accom})animrnt  of  other 
aff(M-tions,  as  syi^hilis,  jjulmonaiy  jjhthisis,  laryngeal  morbid 
growths,  etc. 

On  ac(!Ount  of  its  gn^at  frequency  in  phthisical  and  sy- 
])hiliric  subj<»cts,  you  will  find  it  descril>ed  in  your  books 
under  th<3  he»ud  of  laryngcnil  phthisis,  and  sy])hiHtic  laryn- 
gitis (it  is  one  of  the  later  numifestations  of  syphilis). 
These  are  only  vaiieti<.'S  of  chronic;  laryngitis,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  distinct  forms  of  disease. 

That  variety  whi<*h  is  the  result  of  the  extc^nsion  of  a  fol- 
licuhir  faucitis  has  ])e(*n  described  und(»r  the  head  of 
chronic  glandular  laryngitis,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a 
laryngeal  catarrh  in  which  the  minute  racemose  glands  are 
princijjally  affected. 

Th(.^  sudden  devc»lopment  of  the  larynx  in  mah»s  which 
takes  ])lace  at  i)uberty  is  often  attended  by  a  mild  form  of 
laryngeal  catarrh. 

In  eveiy  variety  of  chronic  l)ronchitis,  especially  that  oc- 
curiing  in  old  age,  thenj  is  more  or  less  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrh, — in  many  instances  the  laiyngeal  catarrli  is  second- 
ary to  the  bronchitis. 

SvMPTOiMs. — Th(»  symptoms  of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis 
an*  altogetlH'r  local  in  chara(^t(T.  Tin*  most  characteristic 
are  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  voice  ;  in  some  it  is 
hoarsi*  and  husky,  in  other  (!ases  the  ])ati(mt  is  only  able  t:) 
sjH'ak  in  a  husky  whi^J)er.  Accomi)anying  or  ])re(;eding 
the  vocal  changes  t\u'\v  is  a  hoarse,  stridulous  cough,  with 
more  or  less  abuudant  muco-i)uiulent  or  purulent  ex2)ec- 
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toration ;  not  unfrequeutly  the  expectoration  is  streaked 
with  blood  and  of  a  fetid  odor. 

Both  respiratory  acts  are  more  or  less  impeded,  and  are 
often  accompanied  by  a  whistling  or  stridulous  sound,  and 
moist  rales  can  usually  be  heard  over  the  larynx. 

There  is  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  laryngeal  carti- 
lages when  i)ressed  laterally  or  backward  against  the  sjnne. 

In  some  cases  the  act  of  swallowing  fluids  or  solids  is 
attended  with  no  inconvt^nience ;  in  other  cases  it  excites 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  occasions  fits  of  distressing 
dysi)noea. 

If  constitutional  sj^mptoms  exist,  they  are  due  to  sympa- 
thetic irritation,  and  are  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the 
disease. 

Th(»  principal  danger  is  from  chronic  laryngeal  cedema, 
but  this  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 

The  laiyngoscopic  apiH\arances  correspond  to  those 
changes  already  described  under  the  head  of  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  disease.  By  the  use  of  the  lar3ngoscope, 
general  or  partial  hyperjemia  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larj^nx  is  apparent ;  sometimes  the  larynx  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  much  dilated,  at  otiier  times  it  is  a])pa- 
rently  contracted.  The  mucous  sui-face  is  covered  over  with 
a  muco-purulent  secretion,  or  it  presents  a  dry  and  shining 
appearance  ;  again  the  enlarged  orifices  of  the  glands  may 
be  seen  as  pale  specks  on  the  congested  membrane,  or  as  red 
circles  studding  a  pale  membrane. 

In  addition  to  the  appearances  usually  presented  in 
chronic  laryngitis,  m  that  form  which  is  met  with  in  phthis- 
ical and  syphilitic  sul)jects,  there  is  found  more  or  less 
extensive  thickening,  ulceration,  and  papillary  excrescences 
are  sometimes  visible. 

In  the  chronic  laryngitis  of  phthisis,  a  chronic  opdi^na  of 
one  or  both  ary-epiglottic  folds  is  often  observed,  which  is 
almost  diagnostic  of  the  phthisical  origin  of  the  other 
changes  which  may  be  ])resent. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  chronic 
laryngitis  is  readily  made  ;  the  changes  in  the  voice  at  (mce 
direct  the  attention  to  the  larynx,  and  with  the  huyngo- 
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scope  you  may  determine  the  iiatare,  extent,  and  exact  seat 
of  the  disease. 

ProTii  the  general  and  local  symptoms,  chronic  laryngitis 
may  be  confouiidt^  with  laryngeal  growths  and  nervous 
affections  of  the  larynx,  but  a  careful  laryngoscopical  exami- 
nation will  correct  any  error. 

Its  connection  witli  pulmonary  phthisis  may  be  determined 
by  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  lungs.  Its  syph- 
ilitic origin  may  be  determined  by  the  history  of  the  patient. 
If  both  phtlu.'^is  and  syphilis  be  excluded,  the  disease  must 
be  regarded  of  primary  origin. 

Pitiinxosis. — The  prognosis  in  tliis  affection  depends*  on 
its  jKitliitlogical  associations.  In  connection  with  pulmo- 
nary plithisis,  i-ecoveiy  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  when  it  dejiends 
upon  syphilis,  the  prospect  of  recovery  ia  much  better,  al- 
though the  voice  is  likely  to  remain  permanently  affected. 

^Vll  otiier  fonus  of  chronic  laryngitis,  unless  some  compli- 
cation occur,  may  be  recovered  from  ;  at  least,  they  rarely  if 
ever  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  It,  however,  ia  always 
difficult,  and  sometimes  un possible,  to  cure  chronic  laryngitis 
in  old  jieople. 

Tbkatmext. — The  most  important  agents  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  laryngitis  are  local  remedies  applied  within  the 
laiynx  to  the  parts  affected.  Tliese  topical  applications 
may  be  made  at  the  time  of  a  laryngoscopical  examination, 
either  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  camel's-hair  brusli  carried 
within  the  larynx — by  the  inlialation  of  vapor  impregnated 
with  some  volatile  substance— or  in  the  form  of  nebulized 
liquids. 

Tile  most  certain  and  satisfactory  method  is  by  means  of 
I  S|«>nge  or  camel's-hair  brush.  The  topical  remedy  most 
fiequenlly  employed  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  sixty  grains  to 
an  ounce  of  water.  Many,  however,  prefer  a  solution  of  the 
chioride  of  zinc,  thirty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine  ;  if 
the  applications  are  made  directly  to  the  diseased  tissues, 
and  sufficiently  often,  it  matters  very  little  what  astringent 
solution  is  used.  When  the  laryngeal  secretion  is  excessive, 
the  local  application  of  turpentine  sometimes  does  good. 

For  steam  inhalations,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  creosote,  oil  of 
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pine  or  oil  of  juniper,  added  to  half  a  pint  of  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  150°  F.,  may  be  employed. 

For  spray  inhalations — a  solution  of  alum,  perchloride  of 
iron,  tannin,  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  from  one  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be  used. 

Neither  the  steam  nor  spray  inhalations  should  be  con- 
tinued more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  ;  they  may  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (two  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water),  either  as  a  spray  or  as  a  steam  inhalation,  may  be 
used  with  benefit  in  cases  where  the  laryngeal  secretion  has 
a  fetid  odor. 

In  addition  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  larynx,  the 
patient  must  be  removed  from  all  sources  of  laryngeal  irri- 
tation. The  vocal  organs  must  have  absolute  rest — if  possi- 
ble the  patient  must  change  climate,  removing  to  such  as  he 
finds  best  suited  to  his  individual  case, — as  a  rule,  a  warm, 
dry  atmosphere  best  agrees  with  this  class  of  patients. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  each  patient  will  be  gov- 
erned by  his  general  condition,  and  the  pathological  ri^la- 
tions  of  the  laryngitis.  If  it  is  of  phthisical  origin,  the 
general  treatment  of  phthisis  is  indicated  ;  if  it  is  traceable 
to  syphilis,  the  anti-syphilitic  remedies  must  be  resorted  to  ; 
occurring  as  it  does  among  the  later  manifestations  of  syph- 
ilis, the  iodide  of  potassium  will  usually  be  found  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  general  hygiene  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  the  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  forms  of  chronic 
laryngitis. 

(EDEMA  GLOTTIDIS. 

(Edema  glottidis  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  to  indi- 
cate the  occun*enceof  dropvsical  effusion  or  inflammatory  ex- 
udations in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  laryngeal  mem- 
brane, above  the  vocal  bands.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
oedema  of  the  glottis  but  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx. 
Its  gravity  and  the  necessity  for  its  prompt  relief  nuike  it 
important  that  you  should  recognize  its  existence,  and  more 
than  this,   that  you  should  appreciate  the  pathological 
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conditions  which  lead  to  ils  recurrence  and  attend  its  de- 
velopment. 

MoKiuD  Anatomy. — The  effusion,  which  is  almost  always 
serous,  takes  place  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  princi- 
])ally  in  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
epiglottis ;  as  a  consequc^nce,  these  parts  b(»come  prominent 
and  the  epiglottis  is  swollen.  On  either  side  there  may  be  a 
tumor  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  projecting  into  the  cav- 
ity of  the  larjnx  and  pharynx, — in  some  cases  these  tumors 
touch  each  other,  completely  occhiding  the  laryng(Mil 
cavity.  The  mucous  membrane  may  he  either  red  or  pale. 
On  pricking  the  tumors,  a  clear,  or  a  turbid,  or  even  a  pur- 
ulent fluid  escajx'S,  after  which  the  j)arts  previously  dis- 
tended collapse,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  left  wrinkled 
and  folded.  The  effusion  may  occur  wholly  or  princi])ally 
on  one  side. 

Not  unfrequently  after  death,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  effusion,  the  wrinkled  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  all  that  is  found,  or  at  least  there  is  much  less 
effusion  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  apj^ear- 
ance  of  the  parts  during  lift*. 

Etiology. — Q^]d(»ma  of  the  glottis  rarely  if  ever  occurs  as 
an  idiopathic  affection,  but  is  secondary  to,  or  a  complica- 
tion of,  some  local  laryngeal  disease  or  constitutional  disor- 
der. Any  inflammatorv  affection  of  the*  lai^iix  or  of  the 
tissues  adjacent  may  give  rise  to  it — siu-h  as  acute  laryngi- 
tis (especially  that  due  to  local  irritation),  erysipelas  of 
the  neck,  deep-seated  cervical  abscesses,  and  acut<»  tonsillitis. 
It  occasionally  occurs  as  a  complication  of  tlu*  laryngeal 
ulceration  of  typhus  and  typlioid  fcn'er,  small-]>ox,  and 
scarlatina.  Sometimes  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in 
the  general  dropsy  of  Bright' s  disease,  and  in  the  venous 
obstruction  which  attends  some  fonns  of  cardiac  disease 
and  thoracic  aneurism. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptom  of  this  affection  is 
dyspnoea,  and  the  difficulty  in  bn^athing  is  mainly  contintnl 
to  inspiration.  No  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  experienced, 
nor  is  there  any   tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  larynx. 
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Fever  and  tlie  other  constitutional  symptoms  which  attend 
acute  hvryngitis  are  absent.  It  is  accompanied  by  parox- 
ysms of  strangulation, — suffocative  breathing  is  usually  the 
lirst  indication  of  its  occurrence ;  there  is  also  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  larj'nx,  and  a  constant  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  rid  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat  of  some  supposed  secretion. 

If  the  index  linger  be  carried  below  the  epiglottis,  oedem- 
atous  tumors  may  be  distinctly  felt.  Hoarseness  or  huski- 
ness  of  the  voice  may  not  be  present  unless  laryngitis  co- 
exist. 

The  laryngoscope  reveals  two  tense,  smooth,  rounded  swel- 
lings immediately  behind  the  epiglottis  ;  these  swellings  after 
nn^eting  in  the  centre,  with  a  sluice  betwe(*n  them,  appear 
oval.  The  oedema  is  usually  much  marked  at  the  vc^ntricu- 
lar  folds,  which  explains  the  nature  of  the  urgent  d\'spn(pa. 

AVhenever,  during  the  progress  of  any  of  the  diseases  in 
which  oedema  glottidis  is  liable  to  occur,  you  notice  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  larj^ngeal  respiration,  the  difficulty 
being  limited  to  inspiration,  you  should  be  on  your  guard 
as  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  this  accident. 

DiTFEKEXTiAL  DiAcJXosis.  — TIk^  circumstauces  und<T 
Avhich  oedema  glottidis  is  developed,  th(»  suddenness  of  its 
occurnmce,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  res])irati()n  indicat- 
ing obstruction  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
abs(*nce  of  febrile  excitement,  afford  almost  positive  evid(m(*(j 
of  its  existen(*e.  AVhen  to  these  are  added  the  fei^l  of  the 
oedematous  tumors  and  the  laryngoscopic  view  of  their  size 
and  situation,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  othiT 
laryngeal  affections  is  easily  made. 

PiK)GXOSis. — The  tendency  of  this  affection  is  to  spcHMlily 
destroy  life,  Init  in  most  instancies  it  may  be  saved  l>y  prompt 
and  efficicmt  surgi(\al  interference. 

TuEATMEXT. — There isuo  time  to  be  lost  in  fruith^ss  mcnli 
cation.     In  extreme  cas(*s  the  onl}'  nn^ans  which  afford  yow 
any  ground  for  hop(^  arc^  laryngotomy  or  tmcheotomy,  cnther 
of  which  to  prove  efficacious  must  be  peiformed  early. 

It  is  reconnnended  bv  souk*  to  scarifv  the  iMlo-es  of  the 
oedematous  epiglottis,  or  ventricular  bands  and  arj-epiglot- 
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tic  folds,  SO  as  to  give  free  exit  to  the  effused  fluid,  before 
resorting  to  these  operations.  This  scarification  can  rarely 
be  accomplished  except  by  an  t^xperienced  hand,  and  in 
extreme  cases  tlie  dcOny  and  danger  which  attend  such  an 
attempt  are  hardly  justifiable. 


LECTURE    II. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Acute  Croupous  Laryngitis  (Membranous  Croup). — Ulcers  of  the  Larynx. 

Croupous  inflammation  of  the  larynx  differs  from  ca- 
tarrlial,  in  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  products ;  in  the 
former  they  consist  mainly  of  fibrine,  in  the  latter,  of  mu- 
cus. In  croupous  laryngitis  the  inflammatory  process  may 
be  limited  to  the  larjmx,  or  it  may  extend  into  the  tmchea 
and  bronchi, — trachitis  so  frequently  accompanies  it,  that 
the  disease  has  received  the  name  of  cynanche  trachealis, 
but  in  all  instances  the  tracheal  inflammation  is  secondary 
to  the  laryngeal.  I  shall  consider  croupous  laryngitis  as  a 
local  inflammation,  having  an  entirely  distinct  history  from 
the  inf(^ctious  disease  known  as  diphtheria. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  this  form  of  laryngitis  there  exists 
over  a  varying  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  whitish  or 
yellowish- white  fibrinous  layer,  often  spotted  here  and  there 
with  dots  or  lines.  This  membranous  exudation  may  be 
limited  to  a  few  patches,  or  form  a  cylinder  which  may  ex- 
tend itself  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  At  one  time  it  is 
firm  in  its  consistence,  and  tenaciously  adheres  to  the  sub- 
jacent membrane,  while  at  another  time  it  is  soft  and  easily 
separated  from  the  subjacent  membrane.  Its  tliickness 
varies ;  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  it  may  have 
even  greater  thickness  than  a  line.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  it 
adhen?s  finnly  to  the  vocal  cords  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
epiglottis,  wiiich  is  the  part  of  the  laryngeal  membrane  that 
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possesses  a  pavement  epithelmin.  Tlie  membrane  having 
b(*en  forniiMl,  it  may  be  east  off  as  sncli  in  tlie  form  of  a 
cylindtM*,  l)an(ls,  or  shreds.  Its  sepamiion  is  produced  by 
the  siH'n^tion  of  the  follicles  which  have  been  dammed  up, 
as  well  as  by  a  serous  exudation  from  the  pri^viously  in- 
flamtHl  membrane.  It  may  bi-eak  up  into  threads  and  be 
expcH'torated  as  such,  or  it  may  undergo  a  granular,  fatty, 
or  more  rarely  a  mucous  degeneration,  and  so  become  a 
fluid  res(»nil)ling  mucus;  henc(%  in  the  latter  case,  no  mem- 
branous exudation  can  b(»  ol)served. 

In  thi'  earlier  stag(»s  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larj^nx 
presents  the  sanu^  appearauce  as  in  catarrhal  inflammation. 
When  the  false  membran«^  has  formed,  it  takes  the  ])lace 
of  the  epith(»lium,  and  is  situatj'd  on  the  homogeneous  boun- 
dary laver  of  th(»  mucous  membrane  which  exists  in  the 
gr(»ater  part  of  the  larynx  ;  this  tissue  is  pal(\  exci^pt  Avhen 
it  is  spott(Ml  with  ecchymoses,  which  correspond  to  similar 
ones  in  the  uK^mlu-anous  exudation.  TIk^  laryngeal  mem- 
brane is  somewhat  swolh'U  an<l  moisti»r  than  natural. 

Gencrallv  th(»  submucous  tissue  is  onlv  slisrhtlv  affected 
by  it,  and  rarely  is  it  the  seat  of  effusion  or  c(41  formation. 

A  microscopic  (examination  of  this  membranous  exudation 
shows  it  to  consist  of  a  homoixcncnms  shininir  m^t-work,  in  the 
mesln^s  of  which  are  ench)sed  ])us  cells,  rarely  epithelium  ; 
it  mav  l>e  made  up  of  alternate  lav(Ts  of  fibrin(*  and  c(»lls. 
The  homogeneous  net-work  has  the  reaction  of  coagulated 
fibrine.  It  is  exuded  from  t\w  vi^ssels  as  a  fluid,  and  coagu- 
lates upon  its  arrival  at  tlu*  surface,  entangling  th(»  cells. 
It  is  a  (pK^sticm  whether  th(^se  cells  are  changed  epithelial 
C(»lls  or  white  globuh»s.  The  mucous  membrane  contains  a 
varying  amount  of  these  <'ells,  as  do  all  inflamed  (issues. 
As  th(»  miMubranous  exudation  is  cast  off,  the  ei)ifln"lium  <m 
its  surface  is  quickly  repaired,  and  the  laryngeal  niemhram^ 
returns  to  its  normal  condition.  After  tin*  menil)ran<*  is 
thrown  off,  it  may  bi^  n^produced  two  or  three  tiin^s.  The 
subniucou-^  tissu«»  is  more  liable  to  b.'alf.H'ted  in  adnltsthan 
in  children. 

Very  freipiently  membranous  pharyngitis  ])recedes  and  is 
associated  with  <*roup(^us  laryngitis,  and  the  croupous  in- 
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flammation  (as  I  have  already  stated)  may  extend  to  the 
trachea  and  bronchi,  or  the  latter  may  only  be  in  a  state  of 
catarrhal  inflammation.  Pulmonary  congestion,  oedema, 
atelectasis,  emphysema,  and  lobular  pneumonia  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  as  complications  in  the  course  of  this  disease. 

Etiology. — Age  has  the  greatest  predisposing  influence 
to  this  disease.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  among  adults  or 
very  young  infants ;  the  time  of  greatest  liability  to  tliis  dis- 
ease is  tlie  interval  between  the  period  of  dentition  and  pu- 
berty. There  is  no  evidence  that  its  development  is  due  to 
any  specific  atmospheric  poison.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture,  with  sudden  alterations  of  temperature,  are  among 
its  most  frequent  exciting  causes.  It  occurs  more  frequently 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Delicate,  weakly,  and  ill-nourished  children,  rather  than 
the  strong  and  healthy,  are  liable  to  this  disease.  It  not  un- 
frequently  follows  the  sudden  disappearance  of  eczematous 
eruptions  on  the  head  and  face ;  occasionally  it  follows 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola,  and  sometimes  complicates 
diphtheria. 

Symptoms. — Acute  croupous  laryngitis  usually  begins 
with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  simple  cold ;  at  its  com- 
mencement there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordi- 
nary catarrh.  If  the  throat  is  examined,  the  whole  visible 
mucous  membrane  will  be  found  red  and  tumefied.  Usually, 
the  first  symptom  that  attracts  attention  is  a  slight  hoarse- 
ness ;  a  little  later  the  respiration  becomes  diflicult,  the  ex- 
piration noisy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  high-pitched  strid- 
ulous  cough.  The  inspiration  that  immediately  follows  the 
cough  is  accompanied  by  a  loud  crowing  noise.  Although 
there  is  no  pain  nor  tenderness  in  handling  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  the 
child  frequently  puts  his  hand  to  his  throat  as  if  to  remove 
some  obstruction.  With  the  first  croupy  paroxysm,  how- 
ever slight  in  d<}gree,  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  is  full 
and  hard  in  character  ;  there  is  increased  heat  and  redness 
of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  face,  as  also  an  injection  of 
the  conjunctival  vessels ;  the  axillary  temperature  may  range 
from  102°  F.  to  105°  F.    These  febrile  symptoms  somewhat 
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sabside  as  the  paroxysm  passes  off,  to  return,  however,  with 
greater  intensity  ou  the  return  of  tlie  next  paroxysm.  At 
the  commencement  of  tlie  attack  the  paroxysms  of  dysp- 
noea are  more  frequent  and  severe  at  night  than  during  the 
day.  As  the  disease  advances  the  voice  is  entu-ely  lost ;  the 
patient  speaks  and  cries  in  a  whisper ;  the  cough  is  sup- 
pressed and  becomes  more  and  more  etridulous  in  character, 
without  expectoration ;  the  head  is  thrown  back ;  the  respira- 
tion grows  more  and  more  difficult,  and  with  each  inspira^ 
tioa  there  is  contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and 
sinking  in  of  tlie  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles.  The  vesicu- 
lar munnur  over  both  lungs  is  feeble  or  inaudible;  with 
every  inspiration  the  epigastrium,  instead  of  projecting,  is 
6trongly  depressed,  and  the  outward  movement  of  the 
lower  ribs  is  arrested.  Every  muscle  that  can  aid  in  ex- 
panding the  chest  is  brouglit  into  violent  action.  During 
these  laborious  efforts  at  inspiration  the  nostrils  are  dilated. 
As  the  laryngeal  obstruction  increases,  the  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea  become  more  iirgent  without  remission  ;  there  is 
a  restless  tossing  of  the  limbs,  and  the  greatest  terror  is 
depicted  on  the  face — at  one  time  it  is  pale,  at  another  livid  ; 
the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  temperature  falls 
sometimes  below  the  normal  standard,  and  the  extremities 
become  cold. 

Gradually,  as  the  blood  becomes  imperfectly  aerated,  the 
patient  becomes  drowsy,  at  times  rousing  up  and  gasping 
for  air,  and  sprin^ng  from  one  place  to  another  to  find 
relief;  the  lips  and  nails  become  blue,  the  respiration  grows 
shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  last,  after  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  dyppncca,  he  becomes  unconscious  and  quietly  ceases  to 
breathe.  The  disease  always  attains  its  height  by  the  end 
of  the  third  day  ;  death  may  occur  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  its  commencement ;  its  whole  duration  rarely  exceeds 
five  days. 

In  accordance  with  its  symptomatology,  croupous  laryn- 
gitis may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  a  precursory  or  ca- 
tarrhal stage,  a  stage  of  development,  and  a  suffocative  or 
stage  of  collapse.  The  most  important  fact  connected  with 
its  clinical  history  is,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
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before  the  urgent  symptoms  come  on,  the  membranous  ex- 
udation can  be  seen  on  the  tonsils.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  membrane  is  first  formed  on  the  tonsils  or  in  their 
immediate  vicinity ;  when  seen,  the  diagnosis  is  established 
before  the  urgent  symptoms  are  developed. 

As  the  membrane  extends  into  the  larynx  there  is  loss  of 
voice,  a  stridulous  cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  the  face 
is  alternately  flushed  and  pale. 

For  a  day  or  two,  whUe  the  membrane  is  extending  and 
becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  the  patient  remains  in  about 
the  same  condition,  gradually  growing  weaker,  the  capil- 
lary circulation  on  the  surface  becoming  more  and  more 
imperfect,  the  respiration  more  and  more  labored,  the  par- 
oxysms of  dyspnoea  more  and  more  frequent  and  severe, 
until  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery.  When,  sometimes,  all 
the  urgent  symptoms  are  suddenly  relieved,  the  patient 
coughs  and  a  stringy  matter  is  expectorated, — he  struggles 
for  a  moment  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  and  a  per- 
fect membranous  cast  of  the  larynx,  and  perhaps  of  the 
trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  is  expectorated.  Now  he  passes 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  recovery  seems  certain,  but  still  there 
is  great  danger — first,  from  the  formation  of  a  new  mem- 
brane in  the  larynx  and  traehea,  should  there  be  a  continu- 
ance of  the  inflammatory  process ;  second,  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  into  the  minute  bronchial  tubes, 
giving  rise  to  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia ;  third, 
from  the  exhaustion  that  has  occurred  before  the  membrane 
was  thrown  oflf. 

LarjTigoscopy  is  scarcely  ever  practicable  in  the  class  of 
patients  in  which  this  disease  occurs.  The  membranous 
exudation  is  readily  seen,  and  its  extent  accurately  deter- 
mined whenever  a  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  two  affections  of  the 
larynx  which  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  one 
under  consideration  are,  simple  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  called 
spasmodic  or  pseudo-croup,  occurring  in  nervous  subjects, 
and  purely  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx.  In  each  of 
these  the  laryngeal  spasm  gives  rise  to  the  croupy  symp- 
toms. 
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In  spasmodic  croup  or  simple  catarrh  of  tlie  larynx,  the 
croupous  phenomena  come  on  suddenly, — the  attack  usu- 
ally occurs  at  night,  it  is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
active  febrile  symptoms, — ^there  is  no  complete  loss  of  voice, 
and  there  is  absence  of  membranous  exudation  on  the  ton- 
sils and  epiglottis.  All  of  these  conditions  are  important 
diagnostic  features  of  croupous  laryngitis.  Besides,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of 
catarrhal  croup,  auscultation  of  the  chest  furnishes  signs 
of  incipient  bronchial  catarrh. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  may  give  rise  to  croupy  symp- 
toms, is  excited  in  infancy  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Among 
these  are  dental  initation,  gastric  irritation,  enlargement  of 
the  thymus  gland,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  thymic  asthma, 
and  undue  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  the  result  of 
hereditary  predisposition.  These  laryngeal  spasms  may  be 
recognized  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  attack, 
by  the  absence  of  the  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms,  by 
the  absence  of  alteration  in  the  voice,  and  by  the  speedy 
and  complete  relief  whi(;h  immediately  follows  the  spasm. 

Diphtheria  involving  the  larynx,  sometimes  mistaken  for 
croup,  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following  char- 
acteristics :  first,  diphtheria  is  either  epidemic,  or  there  is  a 
history  of  contagion ;  second,  the  development  of  the  throat 
symptoms  is  generally  preceded  for  some  days  by  constitu- 
tional disturbances ;  third,  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaws  are  always  enlarged,  and  usually  the  laryngeal  symp- 
toms are  not  urgent ;  fourth,  the  pharynx  presents  the 
characteristic  diphtheritic  api)earance  before  any  laryngeal 
symptoms  are  present. 

Prognosis. — Tliere  is  no  data  from  which  to  estimate  the 
ratio  of  mortality  in  this  disease  ;  unquestionably  it  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  childhood.  When  the  diagno- 
sis is  based  upon  the  presence  of  the  membranous  exuda- 
tion on  the  tonsils  and  epiglottis,  recovery  seldom  occurs. 
The  signs  of  a  favorable  termination  are,  diminution  in  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  with 
less  distress  in  breathing  during  the  intervals,  a  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  voice,  and  a  moist  sound  with  the  cough. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnopa  become 
more  frequent  and  violent,  the  restlessness  and  dyspncea 
increase  during  the  interrals^  and  the  cough  is  less  power- 
ful and  more  stridulous,  the  blueness  of  the  lips  and  nose 
more  marked,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more 
drowsy, — ^recovery  is  scarcely  possible.  Tlie  younger  the 
patient,  the  greater  the  danger.  In  fatal  cases,  the  duration 
of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  seven  davs.  If  recoverv  takes 
place,  it  is  slow,  weeks  often  elapsing  before  the  voice  is 
returned,  during  all  of  which  time  the  patient  is  subject  to 
violent  i>aroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  It  has  been  my  experience 
to  see  very  few  recover  when  my  diagnosis  was  beyond 
question. 

Treatmext. — I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  various  plans  of  treatment  for  the  management  of  mem- 
branous croup  that  have  been  proposed  by  writers  on  that 
subject,  for  under  every  plan  the  disease  has  proved  fatal 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Simple  catan-h  of  the  larynx  is  so  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  croupous  larj'ngitis  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
real  value  of  the  different  remedial  agents  wliich  it  lias  Ixvn 
claimed  have  a  controlling  power  over  membranous  croup. 
The  statement  made  by  any  observ'cr,  that  a  ci^rtain  i>lan 
followed,  or  agent  employed,  was  successful  in  tlu*  majority 
of  cases  of  croup,  leads  one  who  has  relied  upon  the  visi- 
ble presence  of  the  membranous  exudation  for  his  diagnosis 
to  question  the  correctness  of  such  a  statement,  believing 
there  has  been  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

You  should  remember,  that  from  the  very  onset  of  the 
disease  you  have  to  do  with  a  peculiar  form  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  a  meml)ranous 
exudation,  and  that  with  our  present  therajxnitical  knowl- 
edge we  know  of  no  agent  that  can  prevent  this  exudation. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  mercury  has  such  power  by  dimin- 
ishing the  plasticity  of  the  blood, — but,  with  the  written 
history  of  membranous  croup  before  us,  we  find  no  evidence 
that  calomel,  blood-ktting,  or  antimony  have  any  power 
either  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammatory  action  or 
to  prevent  the  membranous  exudation. 
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In  the  treatment  of  this  affoction  it  is  of  thcjlrst  importance 
that  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  large,  well -ventilated 
apartment,  the  tempemture  of  which  should  bi3  kept  uni- 
formly at  75'  F.  to  80°  P.,  and  the  air  rendered  moist  by  steam. 
In  the  case  of  children,  a  tent  may  be  made  over  the  bed  by 
means  of  blankets,  into  whi<:;h  is  made  to  pass  a  constant 
current  of  steam  from  a  kettle  containing  boiling  molasses 
and  water ;  as  soon  as  the  evidences  of  impprfect  oxygena- 
tion are  apparent,  a  continuous  stream  of  oxygen  gas 
should  be  carried  into  the  tent,  or  arrangements  should  be 
made  so  that  it  will  be  constantly  inhaled  by  the  patient ; 
sometimes,  in  addition  to  these  means,  lime  vapor,  produced 
by  slacking  large  quantities  of  quicklime  in  the  loom  will 
be  found  of  service.  During  the  whole  coui-se  of  treatment 
sponges  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  then  squeezed  as  dry  as 
possible,  should  be  kept  over  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Whenever  there  are  indications  that  looseniiKl  portions  of 
membrane  act  as  a  producing  cause  of  the  dyspnica,  an 
emetic  may  be  administered, — the  sulphate  of  zinc  acts  most 
promptly  and  efficaciously.  The  frequent  administration  of 
emetics  is  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  their  depressing  inSo- 
ence  on  the  patient.  Topical  applications  are  not  to  bo  re- 
sorted to  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  laryngitis,  as  they 
intensify  rather  than  relieve  the  laryngeal  spasm,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  producing  the  paroxysms  of 
dyBpna>a,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  con- 
trol over  the  inflammatoiy  process. 

It  is  all-important  that  this  class  of  patients,  from  the  very 
onset  of  the  disease,  should  receive  a  most  nutritious  diet, 
and  as  failure  of  the  vital  powers  becomes  apparent,  stimu- 
lants may  be  freely  administered. 

As  regards  internal  medication,  I  have  little  confidence  in 
any  of  the  so-called  specific  remedial  agents  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  afifection.  At  the  commencement  of  tlic  laryn- 
geal inflammation,  before  the  commencement  of  the  mem- 
branous exudation,  thirty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
in  five-grain  doses,  may  be  beneficially  administered  to  a 
child  thi-ee  years  of  age,  with  the  intent  of  arresting  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  I  believe  I  liave  the  evidence  that 
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quinine  thus  administered  has  prevented  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis from  becoming  croupous.  After  the  formation  of  the 
membranous  exudation,  the  vapor  inhalation  and  the  oxy- 
gen gas  are  the  only  means  which  furnish  any  hope  that  the 
patient  can  be  safely  carried  through  the  disease. 

Lastly,  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  in  membranous 
croup  presents  itself.  The  opinion  of  the  profession  is 
divided  upon  tliis  subject.  The  statistics  of  this  operation 
in  this  disease  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  only  question 
to  settle  is,  Has  one  life  been  saved  by  it  ?  If  this  can  be  an- 
swered affirmatively,  the  operation  is  justifiable.  It  never 
should  be  resorted  to  with  a  promise  even  of  relief  ;  if  there 
are  evidences  that  the  membranous  formation  has  reached 
the  bronchi,  and  even  when  the  membrane  has  formed  in 
the  trachea,  temporary  relief  from  the  dyspnoea  is  all  that 
can  be  promised. 

The  operation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  performed  early  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  not  delayed,  as  it  usually  is, 
until  the  patient  is  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Its  success 
also  undoubtedly  depends  much  upon  the  manner  of  its 
performance  and  upon  the  subsequent  management  of  the 
case. 

ULCERS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

The  laryngeal  affections  included  in  our  list  of  laryngeal 
diseases  that  still  remain  to  be  considered,  come  more  di- 
rectly within  the  province  of  the  specialist  rather  than  of 
the  general  practitioner,  and  I  shall  invite  your  attention 
only  to  the  more  prominent  points  in  their  history. 

Ulcerations  of  the  larynx  rarely,  if  ever,  are  met  with  as 
primary  affections.  The  different  forms  of  laryngeal  ulcer- 
ations are  included  under  the  following  heads : — the  catarrh- 
al, the  follicular,  variolous,  typhous,  phthisical,  and  syphi- 
litic. The  most  common  forms  are  those  caused  by 
phthisis  or  syphilis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Catarrhal  ulcers  are  usually  super- 
ficial, and  at  first  may  have  either  a  rounded  or  elongated 
shape ;  afterwards,  as  the  loss  of  substance  is  more  extensive, 
they  coalesce  and  have  an  irregular  outline.    The  follicular 
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ulcers  are  always  circulai-  and  incrcMe  in  depth  ratlier  than 
in  width.  These  two  forms  of  ulcers  never  lead  to  disease 
of  the  cartilages,  unless  they  occur  in  connection  with  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

They  may  be  situated  upon  any  portion  of  the  laryngeal 
membrane  ;  when  they  are  situated  upon  the  anti?rior  or  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  vocal  bauds,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
spread  lengthwise. 

Variolous  ulcers  are  the  result  of  small-pox  ptistules  on 
the  laryngeal  membrane.  They  commence  by  the  fonua- 
tion  of  soft  non-umbiiicated  pustules,  whicli  aft«-  a  little 
burst  and  form  a  rounded  ulcer,  which  readily  heals. 

Ti/phou.s  ulcers  are  generally  of  large  size,  and  deep,  pene- 
trating through  the  mucous  membraue,  and  sometimes  in- 
volving the  cartilages.  The  edges  of  these  ulcers  are 
everted,  and  of  a  dark  purple  color ;  their  most  common 
seat  is  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and  the  edges  of  the 
epiglottis. 

Phthisical  ulcers. — The  most  frequent  seat  of  these 
nlcera  is  that  portion  of  the  laryngeal  membrane  covering 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  transverse 
muscles  of  the  larynx.  Tliey  do  not  always,  if  ever,  origi- 
nate in  tubercle, — they  commence  as  minute  circular  ulcers, 
the  tissues  around  them  being  infiltrated  with  small  cells. 
By  the  union  of  the  small  ulcers  large  irregular  ones  ara 
produced, — sometimes  they  produce  deep  destruction  of  tis- 
Bue,  The  epiglottis  is  often  eroded  at  its  margin,  and  the 
cartilage  may  be  exposed  or  perforated.  Calcification,  as 
well  as  necrosis  of  tlie  laryngeal  cartilages,  occasionally  fol- 
lows phthisical  ulceration. 

Syphilitic  ulcers. — Sypldlitic  ulcerations  of  the  larynx 
are  usually  met  with  among  the  tertiary  manifestations 
of  syphilis,  and  rarely  if  ever  occur  as  secondary  lesions  of 
the  disease.  These  tertiary  ulcei-s  frequently  bi^in  on  the 
epiglottis  and  spread  rapidly  ;  they  often  involve  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  entire  larynx,  and  cause  great  destruction 
of  tissue.  They  have  an  irregular  outline,  with  everted  edges 
and  yellow  hiie,  excavated  base,  and  at  times  present  a 
more  or  less  gangrenous  appearance.     In  some  cases  they 
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extend  from  the  pharynx.  They  may  originate  in  the  break- 
ing down  of  syphilitic  tubercle  or  gummata.  Tliey  often 
heal  at  tlie  point  attacked,  while  the  ulceration  advances 
in  other  places ;  the  scars  which  result  from  the  healing 
of  the  ulcers  have  a  tendency  to  contract  and  narrow  tlie 
calibre  of  the  larynx.  The  papillary  growths  which  sur- 
round these  ulcers  are  especially  characteristic  of  their 
syphilitic  origin. 

Etiology. — Catarrhal  laryngeal  ulcers  are  rarely  the  re- 
sult of  acute  laryngeal  catarrh ;  but,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  chronic  catarrh- 
al laryngitis,  especially  that  which  accompanies  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  Tlie  follicular  variety  generally  results  from 
the  extension  of  a  follicular  faucitis  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
larynx,  or  at  least  the  two  are  frequently  associated. 

Variolous  ulcers  have  their  origin  from  the  propagation 
of  the  exanthema  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Typhous  ulcers  have  their  origin  either  in  diphtheritic 
infiltration  or  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  depend  upon  a  specific  constitutional 
poison  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

Phthisical  ulcers  are  always  secondary  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  as  a  rule  are  the  result  of  diffuse  degeneration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  is  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  ;  in 
some  instances  these  ulcers  may  be  tubercular,  but  generally 
they  are  of  catarrhal  origin. 

Symptoms. — All  the  forms  of  laryngeal  ulcers  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  attended  by  the  general  symptoms  of 
chronic  laryngeal  catarrh.  When  a  patient  with  a  harsh, 
stridulous  cough  of  long  standing  (the  expectoration  con- 
taining pure  blood  and  laryngeal  tissue),  with  hoarseness  at 
times  amounting  to  aphonia,  complains  of  a  burning, 
smarting,  pricking  sensation  in  the  larynx,  with  tenderness 
on  pressure,  which  is  increased  by  speaking,  and  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  painful  deglutition,  with  a  wavy  laryngeal  respira- 
tion, we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  laryngeal 
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ulcer,  though  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from 
these  symptoms  alone,  as  extensive  ulcemtion  may  exist 
and  all  of  tliese  symptoms  be  wanting,  and  they  may  be 
present  where  there  is  only  simple  laryngeal  catarrh  without 
ulceration.  The  appearance  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  is  always  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 

The  use  of  the  laryngoscope  clears  up  all  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  laryngeal  ulcers.  By  a  care- 
ful laryngoscopic  examination  you  will  not  only  be  able  to 
determine  the  existence  of  those  ulcers,  but  also  tlieir  seat 
and  extent.  Having  determined  their  existence,  the  history 
of  the  patient  and  a  careful  auscultatory  examination  of 
the  chest  will  enable  you  to  decide  as  to  the  character  of 
the  ulcei-ation. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  in  this  class  of  affections 
depends  entirely  upon  their  character.  The  eatan'hal,  folli- 
cular, typhous,  and  variolous  are  usually  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  readily  recovered  from  ;  while  the  jihthisical  and 
syphilitic  are  rarely  if  ever  entirely  healed,  or,  if  healed,  the 
destruction  of  the  parts  is  so  great  that  the  remaining  cica- 
trix permanently  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  larynx. 

TuKATMKNT. — The  treatment  of  laryn<ri,'al  ulcer  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  chronic  catan-hal  laryngitis,  which  I  have 
already  sufficiently  considered. 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  LARYNX. 


Laryngeal  Paralysis. — Spasmodic  Affections  of  the  Larynx. — Pathological 

New  Formations  in  the  Larynx. 

I  SHALL  this  morning  continue  the  history  of  laryngeal 
affections  by  inviting  your  attention  to  its  functional  dis- 
turbances, or  neuroses  of  the  larynx. 

Sometimes  the  development  of  this  class  of  affections  oc- 
curs without  any  recognizable  organic  lesions;  at  other 
times  they  are  symptomatic  of  local  or  distinct  organic 
disease. 

The  symptomatic  nervous  affections  of  the  larynx  are 
usually  more  lasting  and  serious  in  their  nature;  in  this 
latter  class  I  shall  include  laryngeal  paralysis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis,  the  spinal 
or  recurrent  nerve  is  diseased,  or  subjected  to  pressure. 

LARYNGEAL  PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  bands  may  be  divided 
as  follows : 

Firsts — paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  bands. 

Second^ — paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  bands. 

Thirds — paralysis  of  the  tensors  of  the  vocal  bands. 

Each  form  of  paralysis  may  be  limited  to  one  side,  or  may 
affect  both  sides  of  the  larynx.  Frequently  two  kinds  of 
paralysis  are  present  in  the  same  individual,  and  affc^ct  the 
same  or  different  muscles;  rarely  is  only  a  single  muscle 
affected. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  many  instances  of  bilateral  ])aral- 
ysis  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  bands  or  closures  of  the 
rima  glottidis,  you  will  be  unable  to  detect  any  morbid 
change  in  the  tissues  wliich  compose  the  larynx ;  frequently, 
however,  you  will  find  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  which  will  be  congested  and  thickened, 
and  the  vocal  bands  will  have  lost  their  pearly  lustre  ;  such 
conditions  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  pulmonarj^  phthisis.  In  the  absence  of  all 
morbid  appearances,  we  are  obliged  to  attribute  bilateral 
I)aralysis  of  the  vocal  bands  to  insufficient  or  unequal  supply 
of  generated  nerve-force. 

In  unilateral  parah'sis  of  the  adductors  of  a  vocal  band*, 
usually  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves  is  diseased,  either  pri- 
marily or  secondarily,  or  an  inflammatory'  degenerative  pro- 
cess may  have  been  established  in  the  muscle  involved. 
Unilateral  compression  of  the  recurrent  nerve  by  malignant 
tumors,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  innominata,  or  subclavian 
arteries,  as  well  as  degenerative  processes  in  the  nerve  itself, 
have  brought  about  this  form  of  paralysis.     Pathological 
changes  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  Ij-mph  glands 
in  contact  with  the  nerves,  may  also  give  rise  to  this  form  of 
I>aralysis.     Forms  of  cerebral  disease  which  give  rise  to  loss 
of  power  in  the  tongue  and  palate,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
affected  vocal  band,  are  occasioned  by  a  morbid  condition 
met  with  in  connection  with  tliis  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis. 
In  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  bands, 
or  openers  of  the  rima  glottidis,  you  may  find  advanced 
phthisical  changes  at  the  apices  of  both  lungs,  or  advanced 
atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  is  evidently  depen- 
dent upon  interruption  of  nerve-force,  either  from  cerebral 
dis^^ase  or  local  pressure  of  the  vagi,  or  from  both  recurrent 
nerves. 

In  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductor  of  the  vocal  band, 
local  pressure  from  diff(»rent  kinds  of  tumors  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  the  wasting  of  muscular  tissue  which 
attends  such  pressure  is  usually  limited  to  one  side. 

Paralysis  of  the  tensor  muscles  of  the  vocal  bands  indi- 
cates trouble  in  the  spinal  nerve.     This  condition  is  not,  as 
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is  frequently  stated,  that  of  functional  disturbance.  There 
may  be  organic  lesions  present,  such  as  follow  contusion  or 
laceration  of  nerve-tissue.  Atrophy  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerves,  consecutive  to  compression  in  their  passage  through 
the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  has  occasionally  been  met 
with. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  laryn- 
geal paralysis  is  so  closely  connected,  that  in  speaking  to 
you  of  the  causes  of  these  affections,  I  shall  necessarily 
repeat  much  that  I  have  said  in  regard  to  its  morbid  anat- 
omy. 

A  very  common  cause  of  laryngeal  paralysis  is  some  local 
organic  change  in  the  mucous  tissues  of  the  larynx,  either 
past  or  present.  Repeated  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the 
larynx  in  very  many  instances  are  manifestations  of  a  condi 
tion  which  gives  rise  to  partial  or  complete  laryngeal  paraly- 
sis. Women  rather  than  men  are  subject  to  this  form  of 
paralysis. 

Again,  pressure  on,  or  traction  of,  the  pneumogastric  or 
recun-ent  nerves,  by  tumors,  enlarged  glands,  and  thoracic 
aneurisms,  are  frequent  causes  of  laryngeal  paralysis. 

Diphtheria,  typhus  and  malarial  fevers,  and  other  acute 
blood  diseases  are  occasionally  followed  by  laryngeal  paral- 
ysis ;  under  these  circumstances  the  paralysis  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  special  poison  of  these 
diseases  upon  the  nerve-centres. 

The  action  of  certain  metallic  poisons,  such  as  lead, 
arsenic,  mercury,  etc.,  upon  the  larynx,  after  months  or 
years  of  exposure  to  their  poisonous  influence,  may  cause 
laryngeal  paralysis. 

Centric  diseases  in  the  brain  or  upper  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  sometimes  cause  laryngeal  paralysis.  Whenever 
you  meet  with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  you 
may  look  for  its  cause  in  some  more  or  less  well-defined 
l;*sion  of  the  brain. 

In  rare  instances,  laryngeal  paralysis  may  be  due  to 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  laryngeal  muscle,  and 
comes  on  without  any  assignable  cause. 

Temporary  laryngeal  pamlysis,  occurring  in  connection 
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with  hysterical  manifestations,  has  no  cause  save  the  erratic 
one  of  hysteria,  appearing  and  disappearing  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Mechanical  violence  not  unfrequently 
causes  paralysis  of  the  tensors  of  the  larynx,  as  when  a 
blow  is  struck,  or  there  is  a  fall  upon  some  projection ;  it 
also  may  occur  as  a  sequelae  of  too  loud,  too  frequent,  and 
too  prolonged  exercise  of  the  voice  in  public  speaking. 

Syaiptoms. — I  shall  consider  separately  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  different  forms  of  paralysis  ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  local  in  character. 

In  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors,  the  loss  of  voice  is 
complete,  but  coughing  is  usually  attended  with  sound  of  a 
hoarse,  stridulous  character.  When  this  form  of  paralysis 
is  of  hysterical  origin,  the  voice  comes  and  goes,  at  times 
most  capriciously, — now,  it  is  normal,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  patient  may  become  completely  aphonic  without  any 
apparent  cause.  A  laryngoscopic  examination  of  the 
larynx  will  show  that  during  attempted  phonation  the 
vocal  cords  remain  ajmrt ;  they  may  be  perfectly  motionless. 

In  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors  usually  there  is 
dysphonia.  In  rare  instances  the  voice  will  be  unchanged, 
during  ordinary  conversation,  and  will  only  be  impaired 
when  an  endeavor  is  made  to  sound  the  higher  notes  in  sing- 
ing, or  after  some  extraordinary  continued  effort  of  the 
vocal  organs.  The  sound  produced  during  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, and  laughing,  is  usually  much  changed  and  weakened. 
The  laryngoscope  shows  that  one  vocal  band  is  or  is  not 
congested,  but,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  act  when  the  pa- 
tient attempts  to  speak  or  cough.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  this  form  of  paralysis  is  due  to  some  direct  cause 
acting  on  the  nerve  of  the  affected  side. 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  abductors  is  often  accompanied  by 
decided  hoarseness  and  huskiness  of  the  voice,  rarely  by  en- 
tire loss  of  voice ;  articulate  speech  is  often  almost  normal, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  though  the  current  of  air  were  inter- 
rupted, the  patient  is  unable  to  make  himself  understood, 
so  feeble,  so  utterly  lost  has  liis  phonetic  power  become. 

The  prominent  symptom  of  this  form  of  paralysis  is  dysp- 
noea, with  noisy,  stridulous  inspiration,  which  is   always 
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more  or  less  marked,  but  becomes  greatly  aggravated  after 
violent  exertion  or  on  deep  inspiration. 

A  laryngoscopic  examination  shows  both  vocal  bands  in 
juxtaposition,  near  the  median  line,  and  they  do  not  sepa- 
rate when  a  full  inspiration  is  made ;  on  tlie  contrary,  a 
forced  inspiration  makes  them  approach  even  to  touching, 
while  a  forced  expiration  separates  them  a  little. 

In  unilateral  abductor  paralysis,  the  voice  is  shrill  and 
discordant,  and  dyspnoea  is  present  only  after  physical 
exertion  ;  then  there  is  more  or  less  complete  aphonia.  Du- 
ring inspiration  the  paralyzed  band  does  not  move,  but  its 
edge  is  concave.  It  frequently  remains  stationary,  even 
when  not  in  the  median  line,  but  usually  it  remains  in  the 
median  line,  on  account  of  the  contraction  or  spasm  of  the 
adductors.  The  band  seems  shorter  than  normal,  and  usu- 
ally is  congested,  especially  after  attacks  of  dyspnoea. 

Generally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deglutition  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  laryngeal  paralysis  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ;  in  those  where  the  bands  do  not  approximate  suf- 
ficiently, there  may  be  slight  dysphagia. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Laryngeal  paralysis  is  easily 
recognized  when  a  careful  laryngoscopical  examination  of  the 
larynx  is  made.  The  character  of  the  respiration  in  paral- 
ysis of  the  adductors,  and  that  in  paralysis  of  the  abduc- 
tors, is  usually  sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

In  adductor  paralysis,  the  respiration  is  always  per- 
formed with  ease  ;  while  in  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  dysp- 
noea and  stridulous  breatliing  are  always  present  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  other  forms  of  laryngeal  i;)aral- 
ysis  the  respiration  is  normal. 

Prognosis. — In  those  cases  where  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
bands  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nerve-cen- 
tres, or  is  due  to  compression  of  the  nerves  by  aneurisms  or 
new  formations,  the  prognosis  is  always  grave.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  favorable  when  it  is  due  to  functional 
causes,  or  originates  in  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  vocal  organs.  When  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  adductors,   usually  the  prognosis  is  favorable;  while 
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with  paralysis  of  the  abductors  the  patient  is  always  in 
great  danger. 

Treatment. — In  paralysis  of  the  adductors  and  tensors  of 
the  larynx,  where  any  method  of  treatment  can  be  of  ser- 
vice, the  surest  and  best  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of 
the  electric  current,  galvanic  or  faradic,  one  pole  being 
placed  over  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  other 
in  contact  with  the  vocal  bands.  These  applications  must 
be  employed  at  regular  intervals,  and  only  for  a  short  period 
at  any  one  time. 

As  adjuvants,  stimulating  inhalations  may  be  employed, 
such  as  ammonia,  creosote,  etc.,  and  local  applications  of 
iron,  nitmte  of  silver,  etc. 

Whenever  the  abductor  muscles  have  lost  power,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  tracheotomy  shall  or  shall  not  be  per- 
formed ;  if  the  dyspnoea  becomes  so  intense  as  to  be  a  source 
of  immediate  danger  to  the  patient,  tracheotomy  should  be 
performed  without  delay,  for  it  affords  the  only  chance  of 
prolonging  life. 

Rest  of  the  voice  is  an  all-important  element  of  treatment, 
where  there  is  deficient  action  of  the  muscles  ;  and  in  obsti- 
nate cases,  electricity,  with  the  induced  or  galvanic  current, 
may  be  used  witli  advantage  to  the  patient. 

In  all  forms  of  laryngeal  paralysis,  general  treatment  is 
often  indicated. 

SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

The  only  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  of  which  I 
shall  speak  is  the  common  form  known  as  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis or  laryngismus  stridulus,  which  is  occasioned  by  tem- 
porary spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  larynx ;  this  gives 
rise  to  temporary  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  and  stridulous 
breatliing. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  various  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  pathological  nature  of  spasms  of  the  glottis.  Ac- 
cording to  some  eminent  authorities,  there  exists  an  altered 
or  abnormal  condition  of  the  nerve-centres, — esj^ecially  is  this 
the  case  in  children, — while  other  authorities  recognize  an 
excessive  susceptibility  of  the  glottic  nerves  to  receive  reflex 


impressions.  For  the  present,  I  shall  regard  spasm  of  the 
glottis  or  laryngismus  stvidiilns  as  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  purest  type ;  in  severe  cases,  the  spasmodic  condition 
ia  manifested  simnltaneously  in  many  organs  of  the  body. 

When  an  adult  is  affected,  there  is  frequently  some  ca- 
tarrhal or  inftamniatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx,  which  acts  as  an  efficient  cause  of  the  spasm ; 
in  children,  xisually  the  muco-lining  of  the  larjTis  is  per- 
fectly healthy.  In  adults,  the  brain  is  normal  in  appear- 
ance ;  in  children,  serous  effusion  is  frequently  found  in  the 
ventricles  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Evidences  of 
rickets  are  frequently  apparent  in  the  osseous  system  of 
children  subject  to  laryngismus, 

Tlio  condition  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  has  been  vari- 
onaly  reported  by  tliose  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
Unquestionably,  reflex  irritation  in  the  larynx  may  arise 
from  a  great  variety  of  causes. 

In  spasm  of  tlie  tensors  of  tlie  vocal  bands,  there  probably 
exists  a  morbid  condition  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  al- 
though this  is  by  no  means  an  established  fact. 

Etiology. — There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  spasm  of 
the  glottis  is  usually  dne  to  some  form  of  irritation  conveyed 
to  the  laryngeal  nerves.  The  seat  of  the  irritation  may  be 
in  the  brain,  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  or  it  may  have 
a  reflex  origin. 

Laryngeal  spasm  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  children, 
when  indigestion,  teething,  and  impressions  of  external  cold 
are  usually  assigned  as  causes,  yet  in  most  cases  of  this 
class,  cerebral  irritation,  due  to  some  other  cause,  already 
exists.  Scrofulous  and  rachitic  cliildren  are  said  to  be  es- 
pecially subject  to  sjiasm  of  the  glottis. 

In  adults,  it  is  observed  in  connection  with  hysterical 
manifestations,  and  is  sometimes  the  result  of  pressure  on 
the  nerves ;  it  also  occurs  in  connection  with  irritation  from 
foreign  bodies.  It  has  been  met  with  as  a  seqnelic  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. 

SYurTOMs. — In  children,  the  laryngeal  spasm  usually 
comes  on  at  night,  during  sleep.  (As  I  have  already  de- 
scribed it  under  the  head  of  croup,  I  will  apeak  only  of  those 
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things  demanding  special  attention.)  The  dyspncpa  attend- 
ing it  ia  oft^n  intense,  the  respirations  are  stridaloiis  and 
crowing  in  character,  and  the  child  pivsents  the  appearance 
of  extreme  apnooa.  It  is  sometimes  attended  by  general 
convulsions,  in  which  there  is  extreme  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Strabismus  and  involun- 
tary discharge  of  fffices  and  nrine  are  sometimes  present. 
The  spasm  usually  subsides  suddenly,  the  recovery  is  com- 
plete, and  is  never  accompanied  or  followed  by  fever.  One 
of  the  ciiaracleristics  of  this  affection  is  the  tendency  to  re- 
currence of  the  attacks.  Death  from  suffocation  during  the 
paroxysm  may  occur,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 

In  adults,  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  is  either  hys- 
terical in  its  nature  or  it  depends  upon  interrupted  pressure 
along  the  course  of  the  recurrent  neiTes.  It  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  similar  to  those  already  described,  except  that 
the  jjaroxysms  are  less  severe  and  are  more  persistent. 

Differential  Diaono.sis.— The  only  disease  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  one  under  consideration  is  croup,  and  I 
have  already  considered  its  diagnosis  under  that  head. 

Prognosis. — Those  cases  which  depend  upon  reflex  causes 
generally  recover.  The  prognosis  in  every  case  will  depend, 
however,  upon  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  spasm,  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  above  all  upon  the  cause  of  the 
spasm  ;  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  di'pending  upon  interrupted 
pressure  of  an  aneurism  on  the  recurrent  nerve,  not  unfre- 
quently  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 

Tre.^tment, — If  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  due  to  reflex  irri- 
tation, yoQ  must  immediately  seek  for  the  cause  of  the 
irritation,  and  remove  it.  In  children,  an  overloaded  stom- 
ach or  dentition  is  most  frequently  the  source  of  the  irri- 
tation. In  prolonged  attacks,  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form may  be  tried,  or  a  hot  bath,  or  an  emetic  may  be 
promjitly  administered. 

During  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  carefnl  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  diet  and  general  hygiene  of  the 
patient.  If  the  spasms  are  severe  and  prolonged,  and  the 
patient  seems  t«  be  sinking  fiom  the  apncea,  the  trachea 
must  be  opened  and  artificial  respiration  resorted  to. 
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When  laryngismns  occurs  in  the  adult,  those  means  which 
liave  been  found  serviceable  for  children  may  be  employed 
for  its  relief. 

When  laryngeal  Bpasm  occurs  as  a  hysterical  phenome- 
non, it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
hysterical  aymptora, 

K  it  occurs  in  connection  with  pressure  upon  any  portion 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  yon  must  be  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  perform  tracheotomy  for  tempoi-ary  relief. 

Before  leaving  the  nervous  affections  of  the  larynx  it 
remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  changes  in  the  sensory 
system  of  the  larynx. 

The  sensibility  of  this  organ  may  be  increased,  diminish- 
ed, or  perverted. 

HypertEsthesia  may  and  does  frequently  accompany  inr^ 
flaramatoiy  diseases  situated  in  this  region.     It  is  also  not  I 
unfrequently  found  in  females  suffering  from  hysteria  in  1 
connection  with  other  evidences  of  extreme  nervous  disturb- 
ance.    In  these  cases,  no  organic  lesion  can  be  fonnd,  and 
the  hyperesthesia  must  be  regarded  as  purely  functional. 

AiUE^ihesia  of  the  larynx  is  met  with  in  cedematous  con- 
ditions of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  laryngeal 
phthi^s,  and  in  connection  with  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  superior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

These  abnormal  conditions  in  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx 
have  no  clinical  importance,  and  I  shall  not  detain  you  with 
their  fuller  history,  but  will  pass  on  to  our  next  subject, 

PATHOLOGIC .U,  NEW  FORMATIONS  IN  TUB  LARYNX. 

Under  this  head  I  sliall  speak  briefly  of  those  accidental 
productions  which  appear  as  tumors,  or  projections  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  which  interfere  more 
or  less  witli  the  integrity  of  the  vocal  organs.  Laryngeal 
growths  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  benign 
and  malignant. 

In  the  estimation  of  some  authorities,  there  is  more  than 
one  exception  to  this  division;  as,  for  instance,  the  sarco- 
mAtA  may  be  considered  as  resting  on  the  confines  of  the 
malignant  and  beuign  growths.    These,  with  other  neoplasms 
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of  a  mucous  tissue,  have  a  clinical  history  which  would  fully 
characterize  them  as  malignant,  and  yet  under  the  micro- 
scope we  are  unable  to  find  the  structure  of  malignant 
growth.     The  converse  of  this  may  also  be  true. 

Morbid  Axato^iy. — I  shall  only  briefly  consider  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  those  laryngeal  growths,  ^ith  which  you 
should  be  familiar  on  account  of  their  frequencj'' ;  other  fonns 
are  more  especially  interesting  on  account  of  their  rarity. 

Morbid  growths,  as  they  occur  in  the  larynx,  may  have  a 
broad  base  which  attaches  itself  to  the  interior  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  or  they  may  hang  as  it  were  into  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  from  a  narrow  neck  or  peduncle. 
They  may  vary  in  size,  in  shape,  in  consistency,  and  in 
number.  They  may  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  so  as 
to  impair  respiration,  or  they  may  be  of  such  small  size  as 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Three-fifths  of  all  the  benign  growths 
which  occur  in  the  larynx  are  papillomata;  where  these 
growths  are  congenital,  the  proportion  is  even  greater. 
These  tumors  grow  rapidly;  sometimes  they  attain  a  con- 
siderable size  in  the  space  of  a  few  months. 

For  the  most  part,  their  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
normal  papillae.  Their  basic  substance  is  formed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  which  receives  into  its  interior,  vessels  and 
nerves,  while  the  surface  is  covered  by  more  than  one  layer 
of  epithelium.  They  have  decidedly  a  villous  appearance ; 
some  of  these  growths  contain  spaces  filled  with  colloid 
matter  ;  after  removal,  they  are  quite  likely  to  again  make 
their  appearance. 

Relations  have  been  traced  between  benign  papillary 
growths  and  warty  cancers.  Some  cases  are  related  where 
papillomata  have  become  softened,  fatty,  and  cheesy,  and 
have  been  removed  by  coughing ;  under  such  circumstances, 
spontaneous  cure  was  the  result. 

Fibromata  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  papillo- 
mata ;  they  grow  less  rapidly,  and  are  never  congenital. 
These  growths  are  composed  of  white  fibres,  diverging  and 
interlacing  one  another  in  different  directions ;  after  re- 
moval they  do  not  return.  They  are  generally  smooth, 
rounded,  pedunculated,  and  vascular. 
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FihTo-cellular  groiotJis  are  composed  of  fibro-cellnlar  tis- 
Bue.  They  usually  contain  a  serous  fluid,  are  slow  of  growth, 
Edngle,  and  after  removal  show  no  disposition  to  return. 

Cystic  tum&rs  are  due  to  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
macous  membrane.  They  cdntain  a  white,  sebaceous-like 
material,  and  have  thick  walls.  TMs  vaiiety  of  tumor  ia 
less  frequently  met  with  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

Olandiilur  growths  take  their  origin  in  tlie  larynx,  where 
the  glands  and  follicles  are  most  abundant.  They  may 
attain  to  great  size,  and  their  volume  ia  much  influenced  by 
laryngeal  catarrh. 

These  mucous  growths,  fatty  or  vascular  tumors,  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  the  larynx.  Laryngeal  growths  may  be 
and  frequently  are  of  complex  stnictnre ;  under  such  cir- 
comstances,  they  should  be  named  according  to  their  pre- 
dominating elements. 

Carciuoinatotis  growths  in  the  larynx  are  of  two  varieties, 
epithelial  and  medullary.  Tlie  epithelial  form  is  most  fre- 
qnent.  The  medallary  is  not  so  liable  to  ulcerate  as  is  the 
epithelial,  but  produces  more  displacement.  Sometimes 
profuse  hemorrhage  occurs  in  connection  with  epithelial 
cancer  of  the  larynx. 

Etiology  of  LAETtfOEAL  Growths. — The  most  frequent 
cause  of  laryngeal  growths  unquestionably  is  chronic  or 
frequently  recurring  laryngitis.  In  some  cases  a  more  or 
less  constant  irritation  of  the  vocal  organs  seems  to  give 
rise  to  their  development,  such  as  is  met  with  among  teach- 
ers, orators,  etc. 

Around  the  ulcerations  of  syphilis,  or  those  due  to  so- 
called  laryngeal  phthisis,  we  hud  these  growths  spring  up 
most  readily. 

Those  whose  calling  subjects  them  constantly  to  the  in- 
halation of  irritating  vapors  or  dust,  are  especially  liable 
to  laryngeal  growths. 

Non-malignant  tumors  of  the  larynx  are  always  associ- 
ated in  their  origin  with  local  hyperiemia.  In  malignant 
growtlis,  in  addition  (o  the  local  changes,  there  are  consii- 
tutional  intluences  in  operation  which  impajt  to  them  a 
Bpecitiu  character. 
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Laryngeal  growths  are  sometimes  congenital. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  that  attend  laryngeal  growths 
are  for  the  most  part  loual  in  character,  aod  these  local 
symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  size,  situation,  and 
nature  of  these  morbid  growths,  as  well  as  with  the  size  of 
the  larynx. 

The  development  of  these  tumors  Is  rarely  accompanied  by 
pain,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  as  though 
a  foreign  mass  were  in  the  larynx. 

Respiration  may  be  more  or  less  interfered  with  ;  thus  we 
may  have  more  or  less  dyspno-a,  but  usually  it  is  present 
only  after  somewhat  violent  physical  exertion,  such  as  run- 
ning, jumping,  going  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  etc.  The 
breathing  is  sometimes  stridulous  in  character  and  frequent. 
Suffocative  attacks  may  come  on,  which  are  due  to  spasm. 
When  the  growth  is  above  the  glottis,  all  the  difficulty  in 
breathing  is  on  inspiration  ;  the  expiration  is  quite  free. 

The  voice  is  always  more  or  less  changed  ;  it  is  not  only 
altered  in  quality,  and  liable  to  sudden  changes  in  intensity, 
but  sometimes  it  is  completely  lost. 

Cough  is  present  in  many  cases,  usually  it  is  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  accompanying  laryngitis;  not  unfrequently 
it  is  voluntarily  excited  with  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient to  get  rid  of  the  laryngeal  obstruction.  In  the  expec- 
toration, which  is  usually  increased  by  coughing,  fragments 
of  the  growth  are  sometimes  found  ;  usually  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  considered  as  distinctive  about  it. 

Dysphagia  is  present  in  the  advanced  stages  of  many 
laryngeal  growths,  especially  when  they  are  of  a  malignant 
type. 

The  most  positive  evidences  of  laryngeal  growths  are  fur- 
nished by  laryugoscopic  examinations. 

By  a  moderately  expert  laryngoscopic  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  larynx,  you  will  not  only  bo  able  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  laryngeal  growths,  but  to  determine 
their  seat  and  size,  and  in  some  cases  their  nature. 

Differential  Diagnosis, — The  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  larynx  will  direct  your  attention  to  this 
oi^an  as  the  scat  of  disease,  and  when  you  employ  the 
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be  look«ed  for,  but  never  complete  iv;stontion  of  the  Toict\ 

As  to  It^ngth  of  life«  other  things  being  equals  the  prv^no- 
95  b  DKM^  faiTorable  in  ivgari  to  adults^  than  to  children^ 
for  the  rieason  that  evulsion  of  the  crowth  bv  the  iutra-la- 
lyng^eal  methods  is  mor^  readily  and  certainly  accomplished 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Whenever  these  growths  ai^  cancerous  in  their  natun\ 
ther  tenninate  fatallr. 

Treatmxxt. — If  a  hiryngeal  growth  is  smalU  and  doed 
not  interfere  with  the  voice  or  respiration,  the  rule  is^  to  let 
it  alone;  il  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  considerable  siat\ 
and  is  increasing  rapidly,  endaugi^ring  life,  oix^nitive  nutis- 
ures  must  be  resorted  to,  either  intra-  or  extni-laryngi»5il  in 
character.  These  more  properly  fall  within  the  proviuiH>  of 
the  specialist  than  of  the  general  practitioner. 

Whenever  there  is  great  obstruction  to  n^spinition,  and 
suffocation  seeras  imminent,  tracheotomy  should  Ih^  imnu>- 
diately  i)erformed,  after  which  the  intni-laryngoal  mothixia 
of  procfr^ure  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  malignant  larjngeal  growths, all  remedial measuri^s  are 
only  ])alliative  in  their  nature. 

Ossification  and  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  cartiJagei 
of  the  larynx  are  met  with  in  those  cases  when^  tlu^n*  luw 
been  chronic  and  frequently  recurring  laryngitis  ;  not  uiifn>- 
quently  the  calcareous  coudition  of  the  cartilage,  whicli  iii 
sometimes  present  in  connection  with  chondritis  or  iH>rl- 
chondritis,  is  preceded  by  its  ossification. 


LECTURE   IV. 


BRONCHITIS. 


Definition. — Acute  Catarrhal  Bronchitis  of  the  larger  Tubes. — Capillary  Bron« 

chitis. 


I  SHALL  this  morning  commence  the  history  of  bron- 
chitis. It  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  which 
may  vary  in  extent^  intensity ^  and  duration.  Thus  it  may 
be  limited  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  larger  bronchi,  or  it 
may  extend  into  the  capillary  tubes ;  it  may  be  mild  or 
severe  in  character,  run  a  rapid  course  or  be  indefinitely 
protracted.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  external,  some  internal,  some  accidental,  and 
others  constitutional.  It  may  be  primary  or  secondary^ 
— primary,  when  the  result  of  exposure,  or  produced  by  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  gases;  secondary,  when  it  arises 
from  some  constitutional  vice,  or  from  previously  existing 
disease.  Again,  it  may  occur  as  a  complication  during 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  such  as  acute  blood  disease, 
pulmonary  phthisis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  cardiac 
disease. 

Bronchitis,  clinically  and  pathologically,  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  varieties : 

First — Acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  which  may  be  simple 
or  capUlary. 

Second. — Chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis,  which  generally  is 
a  secondary  affection. 
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Third. — Croupous  or  plastic  bronchitis  which,  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  BRONCHTna 

This  form  of  bronchial  inflammation  occurs  at  all  ages. 
In  childhood  and  old  age  it  most  frequently  involves  the 
smaller  bronchi ;  in  adult  life  it  involves  the  larger  bronchi. 
It  may  be  mild  or  severe  in  type. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  variety 
of  bronchitis  does  not  differ  essentially,  whether  it  has  its 
seat  in  the  large  or  small  bronchial  tubes.  In  either  case,  it 
rarely  originates  in  the  tubes  themselves,  but  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  simUai*  process  affecting  the  nasal,  pharyngeal, 
and  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  or  is  the  extension  to  the 
smaller  tubes  of  an  inflammation  commencing  in  the  alveoli. 
As  a  rule,  the  simple  variety  does  not  advance  beyond  the 
larger  bronchi ;  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved  it  is 
denominated  capillary.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen  and  reddened,  either  uniformly  or  in  points 
or  patches — it  is  softer  and  more  moist  than  natural — occa- 
sionally ecchymoses  are  observed  in  it.  The  bronchi  at  first 
contain  a  clear,  transparent  mucus,  which,  as  the  disease 
advances,  becomes  opaque,  whitish,  yellowish,  greenish,  or 
muco-purulent.  The  change  in  the  color  of  the  secretion  is 
owins^  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cells  contained  in 
the  fluid  ;  at  the  onset  there  are  but  few  present.  The  cells 
are  pus-cells  and  ciliated  epithelium ;  the  presence  of  the 
Latter  in  the  tubes  after  death  is  for  the  most  part  owing  to 
their  separation  from  the  membrane,  between  the  time  of 
death  and  the  making  of  the  autopsy. 

In  not  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  the  only  evidence  of 
bronchitis  which  you  will  find  on  post-mortem  examination 
is  the  i)resence  of  mucus  or  muco-pus  in  the  tubes. 

These  same  changes  exist  whether  the  larger  or  smaller 
tubes  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  Generally  the  tubes 
on  both  sid(?s  are  equally  affected.  In  somi^  instances,  only 
in  the  smaller  tubes  are  found  evidences  of  inflammation  ;  in 
other  instances,  only  in  the  larger  ones  ;  again,  they  will  be 
found  Ln  both. 
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In  the  weak,  the  very  young,  and  the  very  old,  or  when 
there  is  some  condition  which  prevents  or  enfeebles  the 
cough,  the  mucus  or  muco-pus  sometimes  gravitates  from  the 
larger  into  the  smaller  tubes,  and  ^ves  rise  to  yellow  spots 
near  the  surface  of  the  lung ;  tliis  is  esperfally  liable  to  oc- 
cur in  young,  feeble  children. 

With  acute  bronchitis  we  sometimes  have  compIicatioiM. 
The  swollen  mucous  membrane,  or  the  accumulation  of 
mucus  or  muco-pus  may  produce  a  temporary  obstruction 
in  the  smaller  tubes,  and  lead  to  a  temporary  air  distention 
of  the  alveoli, — a  condition  frequently  met  with  at  autopsies, 
and  sometimes  mistaken  for  vesicular  emphysema.  Fully 
developed  emphysema,  as  well  as  atelectasis,  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  these  bronchial  obstructions.  Occasionally,  in 
these  patches  of  collapsed  lung,  or  as  a  result  of  the  ejcten- 
sion  of  inflammation  from  the  bronchi  to  the  alveoli,  lobular 
pneumonia  occurs, — this  is  rare  in  the  acute  bronchitis  of 
adults,  but  frequent  in  children. 

Pulmonary  congestion  and  osdema  is  not  unfrequently  a 
complication  of  general  capillary  bronchitis. 

Temporary  bronchial  dilatation  often  occurs  in  children 
when  the  disease  affects  the  smaller  tubes,  and  lasts  more 
than  a  week. 

Ulceiution  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  or 
bronchi  very  rarely  occurs  in  acute  catarrlial  bronchitis. 
The  bronchial  glands  are  often  enlarged,  congested,  and 
softened. 

Etiology. — The  most  marked  predisposing  causes  of  acnte 
bronchia!  catarrh  are,  infancy  or  old  age,  indulgence  in 
enen-ating  habits,  or  debility  from  any  cause,  constitutional 
diseases,  chronic  pulmonary  affections,  the  breathing  of  im- 
pure air  in  badly  ventilated  apartments,  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  disease,  when  primary,  is  either  duo  to  some  sudden  at- 
mospheric change,  to  some  morbific  agent  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  the  action  of  cold  on  the  surface  of  the  body  when  im- 
perfectly protected,  causing  a  chilling  of  the  surface.  It  oc- 
curs secondarily  in  connection  with  blood-poisoning,  as  in 
measles,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 
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In  the  course  of  other  pulmouai-y  affections,  and  in  clironio 
cardiac  disease,  it  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence. 

It  may  be  produced  ti-aumatically  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  gases,  particles  of  dust,  etc.,  which  act  directly 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  causing  congestion  and  c^ 
tarrh. 

Those  who  live  in  the  open  air  are  less  liable  than  those 
Uring  in-doors  to  attacks  of  bronchitis. 

Lastly,  at  times  bronchitis  occurs  epidemically,  associated 
with  influenza  fi-oni  the  action  of  someimkuowuatnioBpheno 
influence. 

Symptoms. — A  common  cold  may  be  regarded  as  a  bron- 
chitis of  the  larger  tubes.  This  simple  form  of  bronchial 
catarrh  does  not  extend  farther  down  than  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  expends  itself  on  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
bronchi. 

Its  invasion  is  commonly  marked  by  corj-za,  sore  tliroat 
and  slight  hoarseness,  with  chilliness  scarcely  amounting  to 
rigor.  The  occurrence  of  the  coryza,  with  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  frontal  sinuses,  gradually  passing  down  the  nasal 
passages  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  diagnostic  of  its  pri- 
mary character.  The  pulse  is  slightly  increased  in  force 
and  frequency, — there  is  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs,— the 
general  hibrilo  symptoms  are  usually  mild  ;  in  very  young 
and  weakly  children  convulsions  may  occur. 

As  the  bronchial  inflammation  becomes  fully  established, 
more  or  less  pain  and  discomfort  is  felt  behind  the  sternum ; 
there  is  a  sense  of  rawness  and  soreness  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  chest,  which  becomes  painful  on  coughing  ;  the  respi- 
rations are  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  and  there  is  a 
sensation  of  constriction  and  oppressed  breathing — it  may  bo 
somewhat  laborious,  but  them  is  no  evident  dyspncpa. 

Tlie  cough,  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  at  first  is  dry 
and  hacking,  sometimes  incessant,  especially  on  lying  down 
and  on  waking  after  a  long  sleep  ;  it  may  be  pai-oxysmal  in 
character.  After  one  or  two  days  the  cough  becomes  loose, 
and  is  attended  with  an  expectoration  of  frothy  mucus,  of 
a  yellowish  color  and  a  saline  taste  ;  gradually  this  becomes 
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maco-purolent  and  even  purulent.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  material  expectorated  will  be  found  uomposed  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  numerous  yotmg  cells,  pus-cells,  with  abundant 
granular  and  molecular  matter,  a  few  blood-globoles,  and 
fibrinous  cuagula. 

As  soon  as  the  expectoration  becomes  free  the  patient  is 
relieved. 

The  disease  lasts  from  four  or  five  days  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  ends  in  complete  recovery  or  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

PuYSiOAL  Signs. — In  slight  attacks  of  acute  catarrhal 
broncliitis  of  the  larger  tubes,  there  may  be  no  physical 
signs  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  inflammatory  action. 
The  severer  forms  are  attended  by  easily  recognized  phyM- 
cal  signs.  As  a  rule,  inspection  and  palpation  give  nega- 
tive i-esults,  and  the  percussion  sounds  are  normal,  uolebs 
there  is  a  very  considerable  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
bronchial  tubes ;  in  such  cases  the  normal  resonance  is  di- 
minished posteriorly  in  the  infra-scapular  region.  In  anscvl- 
tation  over  that  portion  of  lung  which  corresponds  to  the 
affecttd  tubes,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble,  tempora- 
rily suppressed  or  sonorous  in  character.  In  the  dry  stage, 
Bibilaut  and  sonorous  rales  may  be  lieard  on  both  sides  over 
the  whole  chest,  more  distinctly  heard  posteriorly.  In  the 
stage  of  secretion,  along  with  the  sibilant  and  sonorous  riles, 
moist  rales,  large  and  small  in  size,  are  lieard  on  both  sides 
of  the  chest.  These  riiles  are  inconstant,  coming  and  going, 
and  changing  their  situation  ;  after  a  violent  tit  of  coughing 
they  may  entirely  disappear  for  a  time.  Wlien  they  are 
abundant  and  intense  they  often  altogether  mask  the  respi- 
ratory muimnr.  In  some  cases  secretion  takes  place  so 
rapidly  that  moist  rales  are  heard  from  the  first.  In  cases 
of  slight  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes,  althougli  there  may 
be  no  distinct  rales,  the  respiration  will  often  have  a  distinct 
sonorous  character,  termed  sonorous  respiration. 

Vocal  resonance  in  bronchitis  is  normal. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
found simple  bronchitis  with  any  other  pulmonary  affection, 
The  absence  of  lancinating  pains  in  either  aide,  the  bronchial 
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character  of  the  cough  and  exp»x'toration,  the  coryza  and 
hoarseness  which  pi>.v»xh^  the  attack,  are  usually  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia  and  pltMirisy  :  Ix^sidi^  it3 
physical  signs,  if  prop*:*rly  appreciated,  rt^nder  the  diagnosis 
easy  and  positive  in  all  oases. 

Prognosis. — This  form  of  bronchitis,  unless  it  occurs  in 
very  young  children,  never  directly  destroys  life. 

It  Ustuillv  terminates  bv  resolution,  somt^times  it  Ixx^omes 
chronic ;  in  such  cases  the  inflammation  is  likely  to  extend 
itself  into  some  of  the  smaller  tubes,  giving  rise  to  circum- 
scribed capillary  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  form  of  bron- 
chitis is  easily  managed.  In  mild  attacks  the  patient  is  not 
sufficiently  ill  to  consult  a  physician  ;  it  is  simply  regarded 
as  a  severe  cold. 

At  the  onset,  while  the  coryza  is  present,  it  may  generally 
be  arrested  by  a  Dover's  powder  and  warm  bath  at  night, 
followed  in  the  morning  by  a  brisk  saline  purge, — in  tho 
case  of  children  bj'  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil;  the  patient 
should  remain  in  a  warm,  moist,  equable  temperature  for  a 
day  or  two.  If  this  plan  has  not  beon  resorted  to,  or  has 
not  proved  successful,  then  moderate  but  continiuHl  action 
of  the  skin  and  kidnevs  should  be  induced  bv  the  adminis- 
tration  of  mild  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  the  patient  re- 
maining in  a  warm,  equable  temperature. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children,  great  benefit  is  often  derived  from  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapor  of  molasses  and  water.  Counter-irritation  by 
means  of  cuj^s,  of  mustard  sinapisms  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  are  of  great  service  in  the  later  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  If  the  disease  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  pass  into  the  chronic  stage,  or  to  extend  its(*lf  into 
the  smaller  tubes,  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  should  be  daily  administered, — in 
children,  cod-liver  oU  with  lime-water  should  be  given. 
A  succession  of  small  blisters  applied  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  chest  will  be  of  service  after  the  acute  stage 
is  past. 

When  simple  bronchitis  occurs  in  persons  of  a  gouty  or 
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rlieumntic  diathesis,  colchicnm  mnst  be  given  in  connection 
with  alkalies. 

ACUTE  CAPILLARY  BRONCmTIS. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  when  acute  catarrhal  inflanima- 
tion  invades  the  small-sized  bronclual  tubes,  it  is  termed 
capillary. 

In  most  instances,  this  form  is  an  extension  of  simple 
bronchitis,  preceded  by  similar  symptoms ;  but  sometimes 
the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  are  affect- 
ed, or  they  may  be  the  prunaiy  seat  of  the  inflammatory 


Capillary  bronchitis  is  mach  more  frequently  met  with  in 
infancy  and  old  age  than  during  any  other  period  of  life. 

If  the  inSammation  is  limited,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
smaller  tubes  are  involved,  it  is  called  localized  capillary 
bronchitis  ;  but  when  the  bronchial  inHammation  is  intense 
and  diffused  over  the  lining  membrane  of  all  the  bronchial 
tubes,  it  is  termed  general  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  the  symptoms  which  attend  its  development,  and  in  its 
tendency  to  destroy  life,  it  differs  very  much  from  simple 
bronchitis. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  form  of  bronchitis  has  been 
already  sufficiently  described ;  but  its  sjTnptomatology, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  require  separate  consideration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  capillary  bronchitis  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  I  have  named  in  connection  with  the 
etiology  of  simple  bronchitis,  except  in  those  instances 
where  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection.  The  danger  from 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  smaller  tubes  in  pa- 
tients with  Bright's  disease,  typhus  fever,  measles,  and  the 
chronic  bronchitis  of  old  age,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Symptoms. — The  milder  types  of  this  form  of  bronchitis 
are  nsnaUy  preceded  by  inflammation  of  t)ie  lai^er  tubes, 
and  the  symptoms  of  invasion  are  not  marked.  In  fact, 
tlie  capillary  element  of  the  disease  might  not  be  recognized 
were  it  not  for  the  physical  signs  and  difficult  or  labored 
respiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  severer  forms  may  be  ushered  in 
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by  distinct  chills,  higli  febrile  excitement  and  great  dysp- 
noea. The  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  countenance  is  anxious  and 
fiuahed.  The  respirations  are  accelerated,  running  up  to 
60  or  70  in  a  minute,  attended  by  great  muscular  effort. 
The  pnlse  is  feeble,  beating  from  100  to  130  in  a  minute. 
The  axillary  temperature  is  raised  to  103°  F.,  but  as  the 
disease  advances  it  may  fall  as  low  as  100°  F.,  although  the 
pulse  and  respiration  remain  frequent. 

The  patient,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  has  an 
incessant  hacking  cough,  which  is  often  so  violent  as  to 
compel  the  patient  to  sit  up,  bend  forward,  and  hold  his 
Bides.  At  first,  there  is  little  if  any  expectoration — if  any, 
it  ia  a  thick  tenacious  mucus;  later,  it  becomes  more 
abundant  and  less  tenacious.  The  congli  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  rattling  sound  in  tlie  trachea.  There  is  great 
exhaustion.  If  tiie  disease  progresses,  all  the  phenomena 
of  deficient  oxygenation  are  developed. 

The  face  betokens  great  distress  and  has  a  livid  aspect, — 
the  lips  become  blue,  and  there  is  blueness  of  the  finger- 
ends,  with  fulness  of  the  jugular  veins.  The  respiiutory 
acts  become  more  and  more  labored  and  imperfect,  the  ex- 
X)ectoration  becomes  more  and  more  abundant,  and  the 
matter  expectorated  is  thin,  frothy,  and  tenacious.  There 
is  great  restlessness  and  signs  of  impending  suffocation,  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat ; 
as  death  approaches  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  thready, 
the  respii-atory  efforts  are  less  violent  and  less  frequent, 
— ^muttering  delirium  comes  on,  or  the  patient  lies  in  a  state 
of  partial  coma, — both  cough  and  expectoration  cease,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  apncea. 

You  will  find  these  symptoms  varying  somewhat  with  the 
age  and  peculiarities  of  the  individual  affected,  and  with 
the  diseases  which  it  may  complicate.  In  aged  persons,  or 
in  those  who  are  constitutionally  weak  from  any  cause,  the 
fever  is  very  apt  to  take  on  an  adynamic  type.  When  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  acute  blood  diseases,  it  is  likely 
to  come  on  very  insidiously,  without  any  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  being  prominent. 
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PirrsrcAL  Signs. — In  addition  to  the  signs  beloiifjing  to 
simple  bronchitis,  the  percussion  sound  in  the  early  part 
of  the  disease  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  infra- 
clavicular regions,  on  account  of  the  dilated  condition  of  the 
air-cells  ;  as  the  disease  advances,  the  percussion  i-esonance 
may  bo  diminished  on  account  of  pulmonary  a?dema,  and 
the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  air-cells  and 
email  bronchi. 

Auscultation. — If  the  bronchitia  is  extensive,  the  vesicu- 
lar murmur  is  feeble  or  suppressed,  the  inspiration  may  be 
marked  by  high-pitched,  hissing  sibilant  rales  ; — as  the  dis- 
ease advances  the  subcrepitant  or  distinctive  rale  of  capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  heard  all  over  the  chest,  but  especially  in 
the  infra-scapular  region. 

If  the  subcrepitant  rales  are  abundant  and  are  heard  over 
the  whole  chest,  they  indicate  very  positively  the  existence 
of  geneiul  capillary  bronchitis.  These  rales  may  be  present 
over  a  circumscribed  space  posteriorly,  as  the  result  of  the 
gravitation  of  the  fluid  secretion  from  the  larger  to  the 
smaller  tubes.  If  they  are  confined  to  the  apex  or  base  of 
one  lung,  with  resonance,  they  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
localized  capillary  bronchitis. 

DiFFKKRNTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — From  the  rational  and  physi- 
cal signs  combined,  you  will  readily  make  the  diagnosis  of 
bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes, — but,  capillary  bronchitis 
may  be  confounded  with  pneamonia,  pulmonary  oedema, 
and  with  acute  and  chronic  phthisis.  It  differs  from  simple 
bronchitis  in  the  great  frequency  of  the  respiration,  the 
extreme  dyspncea,  the  interference  of  the  general  capUlary 
circulation,  and  the  presence  of  the  hissing  sibilant  and  sab- 
crepitant  i-ales.  It  is  distinguished  from  pneumonia  by  the 
absence  of  pain  in  the  side,  and  the  characteristic  pneumo- 
nic sputa;  by  the  greater  frequency  and  labor  of  the  respira- 
tion, and  the  moi'e  intense  dyspnoea ;  by  the  normal  or  ex- 
aggerated rcsonauce  on  percussion,  by  the  presence  of  the 
subcrepitant  rales  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  by  the 
absence  of  bronchial  respiration. 

I  shall  consider  the  points  of  differential  diagnosis  between 
capillary  bronchitis  and  phthisis  under  the  head  of  phthisis. 
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The  existence  of  the  physical  signs  of  capillary  bronchitis 
at  the  apex  of  one  lung,  acfornpanied  by  evident^es  of  pnl- 
mona.ry  consolidation  at  that  point,  always  leads  to  the  sus- 
picion of  incipient  phthisis. 

Proososis, — General  capillary  bronchitis  is  a  disease  at- 
tended with  great  danger.  Esjiecially  is  this  the  case  when 
it  occurs  in  infancy  or  old  age,  or  when  it  supervenes  some 
grave  organic  disease,  as  plithisis,  Bright's  disease,  heart 
disease,  and  acute  blood  diseases.  When  it  occurs  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  pulmonary  emphysema,  although  for  a 
time  the  symptoms  an?  urgent,  it  mrely  proves  fatal. 

Among  the  iinfavorable  symptoms  may  be  named  great 
difficulty  of  expectoration,  signs  of  accumulation  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  shallow  breathing,  cessation  of  cough, 
urgent  dyspnoea,  with  evidences  of  aiina?a  and  the  presence 
of  adynamic  symptoms. 

In  this  disease,  death  results  from  apncea  cansed  by  im- 
perfect oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Trbatment. — All  the  so-called  antiphlngiwtic  remedies 
lessen  if  they  do  not  destroy  the  chances  of  ri^fKivery,  From 
the  commencement  of  tlie  attack,  tlie  treatment  must  be 
supporting, 

la  general  capillary  bronchitis,  the  jmtieut  must  be  kept 
in  bed,  the  surface  of  thi'  body  covered  with  Hannel,  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment  must  range  from  68°  to  70", 
and  tlie  air  must  be  moistened  with  steam.  Children  should 
be  placed  in  tin?  steam  tent,  as  advised  in  the  treatment  of 
membranous  croup.  Dry  cups  should  \ie  applied  over  the 
whole  surface  of  tlie  chest,  after  which  it  should  be  covered 
with  an  oil-silk  jacket. 

The  inhalation  of  steam  usually  increases  the  secn'tion 
from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  facilitates  expectora- 
tion, and  for  a  time  at  least  relieves  the  difficult  breathing. 
If  symptoms  of  imperfect  oxygenation  are  developed,  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  in  connection  with  the  steam  will 
often  afford  the  most  marked  relief. 

The  internal  administration  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  potassium  in  five-  or  ten-grain  doses  every  two 
■tours  to  the  adult  (two  gniins  may  bi?  given  to  a  child  two 
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years  of  a^e),  often  seems  To  have  a  rontrolUng  influence 
over  the  inflammatory  processes.  The  so-called  expecto- 
rants are  of  little  service.  Sometimes  wlien  aufforatiou  is 
imminent  and  the  power  of  expectoration  is  entirely  lost, 
stimulating  emetics  will  be  found  of  neiTice,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  children  ;  the  action  of  the  emetic  seenia 
to  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  power  to  expectoi"ate,  and  it 
dislodges  the  accumulated  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes ; 
care  must  bo  taken  not  to  repeat  them  so  often  as  to  produce 
exhaustion.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
the  pulse  becomes  small  and  thready,  our  main  and  almost 
only  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  free  administiution  of 
quinine  and  brandy. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  treatment 
in  this  disease  is  to  sustain  the  life  of  yonr  patient  until 
the  inflammatory  process  has  passed  through  its  dilTerent 
stages.  As  i-egards  the  use  of  stJmulanls,  there  is  perhaps 
no  disease,  especially  of  childhood,  in  which  the  judicious 
administration  of  stimulants  is  so  markedly  beneficial. 
They  should  be  commenced  early  and  given  in  sufSeiently 
large  quantities  to  overcome  the  signs  of  ejchaustion,  which 
are  pn^sent  very  e^rly  in  the  disease.  To  allay  spasm  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  is  occasionally  present  in  tliis 
form  of  ijronchitis  and  gives  rise  to  the  most  distressing 
paroxysms  of  dyspna?a,  full  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are 
often  followed  by  most  marlted  relief.  Opium  should  never 
be  given  in  general  capillary  bronchitis,  for  by  its  action  the 
power  of  expectoration  is  alwaj's  diminished,  and  it  favors 
the  dangerous  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products  in 
the  already  paralyzed  bronchial  tubes. 

You  should  always  study  each  case  by  itself,  investi- 
gating the  constitntional  conditions  under  which  it  occni-s, 
and  so  modify  yonr  treatment  as  to  answer  the  indications. 
The  general  management  of  capillary  bronchitis,  associated 
with  Bright's  disease,  would  be  very  different  from  that  of 
capillary  bronchitis  occurring  in  a  person  perfectly  healthy 
at  the  time  of  tlie  attack. 

During  the  wliole  course  of  this  disease  the  patient  should 
receive  the  largest  amount  possible  of  concentrated  uulri- 
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tion, — the  yolk  of  eggs  and  milk  are  very  nutritive,  and  are 
generally  well  borne  by  this  class  of  patients.  Precaution 
must  be  taken  against  the  slightest  exposure  to  changes  in 
temperature  during  convalescence. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  will  make  mention  of  certain 
peculiarities  which  attend  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  young 
children.  It  differs  from  the  bronchitis  of  adults,  in  the 
greater  liability  of  the  extension  of  the  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion to  the  alveoli,  giving  rise  to  lobular  pneumonia  ;  also, 
in  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  atelectasis  or  collapse  of 
the  lobules,  the  result  of  the  plugging  up  of  the  small 
bronchi  from  accumulation  of  secretion  in  them.  The  occur- 
rence of  lobular  atelectasis  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty either  by  the  rational  or  physical  signs.  It  may  be 
suspected  in  young  children,  whenever  the  physical  signs 
indicate  extensive  capillaiy  bronchitis,  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme dyspnoea,  with  the  phenomena  of  non-oxygenization 
of  the  blood,  the  physical  signs  and  other  symptoms  of 
broncho-pneumonia  being  absent. 

The  development  of  lobular  pneumonia  is  certain  to  fol- 
low lobular  atelectasis,  if  the  life  of  the  patient  is  suflSciently 
prolonged  after  its  occurrence ;  the  pneumonic  development 
is  marked  by  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature,  and  by  the 
characteristic  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  bronchitis  of  young  children,  the 
liability  to  these  complications  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind. 
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Gironic  CaCacrlial  Dronthilis. — Bronchial  Dilatiition. — Ci'oU[joiia  Broncliitia. 

I  fiiiALL  invite  yonr  attention  this  morning  to  a  very  com- 
tnon  form  of  diseasf,  wliich  results  from  any  cause  which 
excites  and  keeps  up  a  low  grade  of  intiamnjfttion  of  the 
broncliial  mncous  membrane.  It  is  neually  a  disease  of 
adult  life.  One  of  its  chief  characteristics  is  its  tendency  to 
recmrence ;  the  attacks  increase  in  severity  and  duration  at 
each  i-etum,  until  the  person  is  rarely  free  fi-om  it. 

Chronic  bronchitis  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Pri- 
mary, when  it  is  the  result  of  wet  or  cold,  or  when  it  is 
excited  by  the  daily  inlialation  of  du3t,  or  other  irritating 
substances.  Secondary,  wlien  due  to  some  constitutional 
vice,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  etc. ;  or  some  local 
affection,  as  cardiac  or  renal  disease. 

It  may  occur  aa  a  complication  with  other  pulmonary 
affections,  as  phthisis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  etc. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  in  acut*!  bronchitis,  any  portion 
of  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  membrane  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  inflammatory  action.  Thus  it  may  be  limited  to  the 
large  branches  of  tlie  bronchial  tree,  or  it  may  extend  into 
the  capillary  tubes.  Usually,  the  inflamed  membrane  has  a 
gray  or  retldish-blue  color.  In  the  more  chronic  cases,  its 
tissue  is  frequently  hypertrophied,  its  glands  are  enlarged 
and  prominent,  and  their  ducts  so  increased  in  size  that 
their  mouths  are  readily  visible.  As  a  rather  infrequent 
occurrence,  the  surface  of  the  merabmne  presents  an  uneven 
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appearance,  dne  to  the  presence  of  little  villosites  covered 
by  normal  epitlielium ;  ocavaionally  foliicnlai-  ulcerations 
are  met  witli.  These  villositcs  and  ulcerations  are  usually 
arranged  longitudinally.  In  the  early  stage,  the  other  eoats 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  weak  or  yielding;  later,  an 
increased  production  of  connective  tissue  takes  place,  lead- 
ing to  thickening  and  indiinitiou. 

The  cartilages  are  sometimes  normal,  at  other  times  hyper- 
trophied,  and  at  times  calcified.  In  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  trachea  and  the  larger  bronchi,  a  widening  of  the  mna- 
cular  fibres  and  a  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  wall  takes 
plao^,  with  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its 
glands  through  fissures  in  its  middle  coat.  These  diverticnU 
may  involve  a  large  or  small  extent  of  the  posterior  bron- 
chial wiUl. 

In  very  chronic  cases,  where  there  has  been  a  puriform 
secretion  for  a  long  time,  not  unfreqnently  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  presents  slight,  or  no  apparent  alter- 
atlon. 

The  results  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  dilatation  and  stenosis 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  accumulation  of  secretion  in  a 
state  of  cheesy  degeneration,  obstructing  more  or  less  their 
calibre,  pulmonary  emphysema.,  and  induration  of  lung-tis- 
sae  adjacent  to  the  inflamed  bronchi. 

Uh^erations  of  the  bronchial  membrane  rarely  occur;  if  they 
are  present  tliey  are  of  slight  extent,  and  for  the  most  part 
are  found  in  the  bronchitis  which  accompanies  phthisis. 

In  tertiary  syphilis,  chronic  bronchitis  is  due  to  gummy 
tumors  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  primary 
bronchi,  or  to  a  fibrous  induration  which  leads  to  stenosis. 

Fetid  Bronchitis. — An  excessively  fetid  odor  of  the  breath, 
and  of  the  matter  expectorated  in  the  course  of  a  chronic 
bronchitis,  may  find  no  explanation  after  death,  except  a  de- 
compositi<m  of  the  bronchial  secretion.  This  decomposition 
usually  takes  place  in  bronchial  dilatations  ;  but  by  clinical 
ob9er\-ation  and  antopsy,  we  find  it  may  arise  independently 
of  any  bronchial  dilatation. 

This  decomposition  of  the  secretion  may  exert  no  special 
injurious  influence,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  gangi'ene  of  the 
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bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  may  spread  to  the 
lungs,  causing  a  more  or  leas  extensive  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  I  shall  consider  more-  fuily  the  changes  that  take 
pla«e  in  the  small  bronchi  in  that  form  of  bronchial  catarrh 
which  accompanies  phthisis,  under  the  liead  of  phthisis. 

Etiology.— The  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of 
chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis  is  connected  with  its  etiology. 
When  it  is  pritnary,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  preceded  by  the 
acute  form,  it  arises  almost  entu-ely  from  external  causes  ; 
such  as  cold  or  wet,  the  inhalation  of  dust  or  unwholesome 
air,  etc.  It  is  unquestionably  the  exception,  when  chronio 
bronchitis  ia  developed  from  exposure  to  what  are  termed 
the  ordinary  causes  of  taking  cold,  without  some  special 
predisposition,  such  as  Jong-continued  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  constitutional  tendency,  or 
Borne  previously  existing  organic  disease. 

Acute  bronciiitis  may  fRHjuently  be  the  result  of  some 
temporary  exposure,  but,  if  it  becomes  chronic,  there  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  to  exist  a  predisposing  cause. 

Bronchial  irritation  may  exist,  perhaps  for  years,  as  the 
result  of  some  mechanical  irritation  (as  iii  the  case  of  stone- 
cutters, grain-heavers,  etc.),  and  not  particularly  inconveni- 
ence the  individual,  tintil  an  acute  catarrh  is  developed  from 
exposure ;  this  invariably  passes  into  a  chronio  bronchial 
catarrh,  which  sooner  or  later  leads  to  the  development  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  we  have  a  condition  called  knife- 
grinder's  or  stone-cutter's  phthisis. 

The  constant  inhalation  of  bad  or  unwholesome  air,  as  in 
badly  ventilated  apartments,  crowded  assemblies,  thoati-es, 
etc.,  produces  similar  bronchial  hyperemia,  which  renders 
the  individual  liable  to  have  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis 
pass  into  chronic. 

Secondary  chronic  bronchitis,  or  that  which  arises  from 
some  previously  existing  ailment  or  constitutional  dysopasia, 
ia  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

An  hereditary  tendency  to  gout  frequently  manifests  it- 
self in  a  form  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Yon  will  often  meet  in 
the  same  individual  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  gout  alterna- 
ting.    In  some  instances  the  gouty  diatliesia  only  produces 
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a  strong  predisposition  to  bronchitis,  which  requires  for  its 
development  some  external  exciting  cause,  nmeh  slighter 
than  would  produce  the  disease  in  health  ;  in  other  instan- 
res,  them  is  for  a  long  time  a.  slight  broncliial  catarrh, 
wliich  as  life  advances  merges  slowly  into  chronic  bronchitis. 
Not  unfrequently  chronic  bronchitis  occurs  in  connection 
with  psoriasis  and  eczema,  and  these  affections  alternate 
with  each  other ;  as  one  disappears  the  other  manifests  it- 
self ;  frequently  there  is  associated  with  these,  gouty  kidney. 
L'nder  such  circumstances  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  different  affections  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
constitutional  rice,  which  is  called  gouty  diathesis. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  is  produced  in  many  instances  by 
chronic  bronchitis  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  it,  and  then  it  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  to 
its  development. 

Disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  predisposes  to  bron- 
chitis, and  when  broncliitis  does  occur  under  snch  circum- 
stances, its  course  is  protnicti.'d  and  its  danger  increased. 
The  permanent  incompetency  of  the  mitral  valves  allows  re- 
gurgitation through  the  mitral  orifice  during  conti-action  of 
the  left  ventricle,  thus  overdistending  the  left  auricle  and 
impeding  lliy  tlow  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  which  tends  to 
kef;p  up  a  constant  state  of  pulmonary  congestion.  If  bron- 
chitis occurs  under  such  cii-cumstJuices  it  is  subacute  in 
character  and  chronic  in  duration.  Mitral  stenosis  may  pro- 
duce the  same  results. 

Chronic  alcohollsmns  is  often  a  cause  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  bronchitis  vary 
with  the  constitutional  and  local  causes  under  which  it  is 
developed.  There  are,  however,  certain  prominent  character- 
istics common  to  all  varieties,  the  most  constant  of  which  is 
cough  and  expectoration.  The  peculiarity  of  the  cough,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  expectoratwl,  determine 
to  a  great  extent  the  ehaiucter  and  severity  of  the  bron- 
chitis. 

In  some  cases  the  congh  is  slight,  the  expectoration  moder- 
ate in  quantity,  and  rau<io-punilpnt  in  character ;  this  occurs 
ill  the  mildest  variety  of  chronic  bronchitis,  a  variety  which 
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eomes  on  in  tbe  winter,  and  disappears  or  is  mitigated  in 
sommer.  After  a  time  it  becomes  pertiianent,  and  is  liable 
to  exacerbations  in  cold,  damp  weather.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  chrciDtc  bronchial  catarrh. 

In  amittii^  class  of  i-ases  the  rongh  is  violent  and  more 
constutit.  Bererwit  in  the  morning. — the  expectoration  is 
either  lenai-ious  and  scanty,  or  thin,  serai-transparent,  and 
abundant ;  it  is  &ometinK.>8  streaked  with  blood,  and  frequent- 
ly IB  difficult  to  expectorate  ;  it  varies  in  color  from  an  ash- 
yellow  to  a  deep  gre^n ; — it  is  slightly  aerated,  and  not  oii'^ 
fr<H]nently  sinks  in  water.  Its  odor  varies:  sometimes  it  isH 
Bweet  and  iiauseuos  ;  at  other  times  it  has  the  same  fetor 
ae  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

Th*'  microscopt?  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  granular  mat- 
ter, bn^en-down  epithelial  and  pus  cells,  and  sometimes 
of  blood -globules.  Somfi  ca-ses  of  tliis  form  of  bronchitis  , 
are  attended  by  loss  of  flesli,  fever,  and  nigltt-sweats.  It  oo- 
onrH  moi«t  frequently  in  strumous,  broken-down  subjects, 
especially  those  given  to  alcoholic  excess.  More  or  less  ex- 
tensive bronchial  dilatations  are  usually  present  in  this  vari- 
ety of  bronchitis.  Again,  there  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  cough  is  exceedingly  ti-otiblesome  and  paroxysmal  in 
cliaracter, — the  expectoration  is  scanty,  consisting  of  small, 
rounded,  Btrtni-transiwirent  masses  of  tough  mucus,  Thi»J 
▼ariety  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  pul-J 
monary  emphysema,  gout,  and  irritant  inhalations,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  dry  catarrh.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  not  unfreqnontly  met  with  in  old  people, 
especially  in  connection  with  heart  disease,  in  which  the 
cough  is  jiaroxysmal,  and  often  violent,  and  the  jjaroxysma 
are  attended  by  a  iieculiar  flux  from  the  bronchi.  The  expec- 
toration often  amounts  to  four  or  live  pints  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  is  either  watery  and  transparent,  or  gelatinous 
and  ropy,  nMembling  an  emulsion  of  white-of-eggs  and 
water.  The  jiatieiit  often  finds  great  iH-lief  after  a  jwiroxysm 
of  coughing  and  expwtoration- 

In  some  cases  this  variety  of  bronchitis  is  accompanied  by 
loHB  of  flush  and  strength  ;  it  has  rei^eived  the  name  bron- 
chorrha'a. 
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In  all  these  varieties  there  is  dyspncra  and  labored  reapi- 
ration, — the  reapimtion  is  mui^h  more  accelerated  in  other 
chronic  pulmonai-y  affections  than  in  bmnchitis.  but  it  is 
never  so  laborious.  Tlie  pulse  in  a  pui-ely  chronic  bronchitis 
does  not  exceed  the  nonnal  f  i-equeucy,  and  on  this  account  it 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  pneumonia  and  phthisis  ; 
besides,  iu  chronic  bronchitis  the  tempi'i-ature  is  rarely  much 
above  the  normal  standard,  excepting  in  those  cases  whioli 
are  accompanied  by  a  fetid  expectoration. 

A  little  uneasiness  or  soreness  is  often  felt  behind  the 
Blernnm,  which  is  increased  by  violent  coughing  ;  but  pain 
in  the  side  is  rarely  pi-esent. 

Individuals  with  any  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  unable 
to  sustain  prolonged  physical  exertion  without  grtat  exhaus- 
tion, and  they  are  markedly  afTect^d  by  atmospheric  changt 

Physical  Signs.— These  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  I 
acute  bronchitis. 

Inspection  shows  labored  i-espiration,  with  diminished  ex- 
pansion on  inspii-ation. 

Vocal  fremitus  varies :  if  the  bronchial  walls  of  the  larger 
tubes  are  thickened,  it  is  exaggerated  ;  if  the  tubes  are  ob- 
structed, it  is  diminished  or  absent.  In  the  simple  forms  of 
clironic  bronchitis,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  normal. 

''^e percussion  sound  rarely  differs  from  that  in  health  ; 
if  the  accumulation  of  a  thick  secretion  gives  rise  to  obstruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  bi-onchi,  then  temporary  dulness  on  per- 
cussion is  the  result. 

On  ausctfltafion,  the  vesicular  murmur  is  more  or  less 
deficient  over  the  whole  chest,  and  the  respiratory  sound  is 
coarse,  loud,  and  harsh,  with  prolonged  exjjiratiou. 

After  free  exx*ctoration.  it  will  often  be  audible  at  points 
where  it  has  been  inaudible  a  moment  before ;  it  is  accom- 
panied, and  sometimes  entirely  masked,  by  every  variety  of 
r&les.  chiefly  sonorous  and  sibilant,  Large  and  small  mu- 
cous rdles  are  present  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  abun- 
dant liquid  secretion. 

These  I'Ales  are  constantly  varying  in  size  and  character, 
at  times  they  may  be  altogether  absent ;  they  ai-e  altered  in 
character  and  position  by  cougliing  and  by  full  inspiration. 
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Vocal  resonance  is  normal,  diminished,  or  sliglitly  exagger- 
ated. 

Differential  DiAONosia,  —  The  diagnosis  of  chronic 
bronchitis  is  rarely  attended  with  difficulty,  except  in  con- 
neetion  with  pnlmonaiy  phthisis. 

It  miiy  be  distingniahed  from  pleuritic  effusions,  not  only 
by  tlie  cough  and  expectoration  which  attend  it,  but  by  the 
conlinuiiDce  of  vocal  fi'emitus,  and  the  existence  of  reso- 
nance on  percussion ;  from  pneumonic  consolidation,  by  the 
absence  of  bronchial  breathing,  the  rusty  expectoration,  the 
accelerated  breathing,  and  the  high  pulse  and  t<?mperdture 
which  attoud  pneumonic  inflammation. 

In  those  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  which  the  general 
liealth  suffers,  emaciation  takes  place,  and  bronchial  dilata- 
tion occurs ;  the  bronchitis  sometimes  so  closely  simulates 
phthisis  in  its  rational  and  physical  signs,  that  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  is  exce(?dingly  difficult ;  the  points  of  differ- 
ence I  shall  more  fully  consider  under  the  head  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  rarely  if  ever  directly  destroys 
life  ;  but  when  it  occura  in  the  old  and  feeble,  it  is  always 
attended  with  danger,  on  account  of  the  frequent  oiicurn-nue 
of  acute  attacks  involving  the  small  bronchi.  Any  pulmo- 
nary affection  associated  with  chronic  bronchitis  rendt-rs 
the  condition  of  the  patient  more  serious,  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  bronchial  obstruction  from  the  accumulatiou  of 
the  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

It  is  very  apt  to  lead  lo  the  development  of  pulmonary  em- 
physema, pulmonary  collapse,  dilated  bronchi,  and  Jibrous 
phthisis. 

It  is  rarely  recovered  from,  when  it  occurs  in  persons  past 
middle  life. 

Treatment. — Tlie  one  important  fact  for  you  to  bear  in 
mind  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  is,  that  it  rarely  oc- 
curs as  a  primary  disease,  but  is  due  to  some  constitu- 
tional vice  of  previously  existing  disease.  You  must  remove 
your  patient  from  every  possible  source  of  bronchial  irrita- 
tion, and  guard  against  exposure  to  changes  of  tempi^raturo  ; 
flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  ;  and  if  a  suitable  cli- 
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mate  cannot  be  obtaiued,  tlie  patient  must  kppp  in-tloora 
during  bad  weather,  in  well-ventilated  apartments,  the  tem- 
perature of  whieli  should  range  from  05°  P.  to  70°  P.  Niglit 
air  and  cold  winda  must  be  avoided.  The  climate  best 
adapted  to  all  fonne  of  broncliitis  is  one  with  a  moderately 
warm,  dry  atmosphere,  probjcted  from  cold  winds,  and  of 
modorati^ly  high  altitude.  In  cases  that  are  atti-nded  by 
emaciation,  a  long  sea-voyage  often  is  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit.    The  dii?t  at  all  times  should  be  most  nutritious. 

As  regards  the  use  of  stimulants,  no  definite  statement 
can  be  made ;  but,  aa  a  rule,  moderate  stimulation  is  of 
service. 

In  no  disease  is  a  careful  study  of  each  individual  case 
more  required.  The  immediate  and  remote  cause  of  the 
affection  must,  if  po8ail)lc,  l)e  determined.  If  the  bronchitis 
is  tliB  result  of  an  irritant  inhalation,  removal  from  exposure 
to  this  is  the  first  thing  called  for.  If  cardiac  disease  exist, 
which  keeps  op  the  bronchial  affection  by  inducing  hyper- 
lemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  the  cardiac  affection,  and,  if  possible,  the  heart's 
action  regulated.  If  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  exist, 
the  use  of  colchiciira  and  alkalies  is  indicated.  When 
pulmonary  emphysema  is  associated  with,  or  is  the  appa- 
rent cause  of  the  bronchitis,  the  internal  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium  will  be  followed  by  most  marked  relief. 
In  general  anspniia  accompanying  bronchitis,  preparations 
of  iron  are  indicated  ;  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  ia 
attended  by  the  most  marki^i  benefit.  Quinine,  mineral 
acids,  bitter  vegetable  infusions,  combined  with  iron,  often 
prove  of  great  seiTice.  Bronchial  catarrh,  alternating  with 
chronic  skin  affection,  yields  most  readily  to  preparations  of 
arsenic  and  suljihate  of  zinc. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  immediate  symptoms  must  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  expectoration  ;  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty which  attends  its  discharge,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  any  spasmodic  action  of  the  bronchial  tulM_'a. 
Wlien  the  bronchial  secretions  are  excessive  in  quantity, 
Bteam  inhidations  of  tar,  creosote,  and  naphtha  are  often  of 
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great  service  in  limidng  their  formation ;  tlio  vapor  of 
iodine,  muriate  of  aiiiinoiiia,  and  the  difftn-ent  balsams  are 
also  of  service  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 

These  remedies  may  be  demanded  internally  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  power  of  expectoration  is  deficient,  owing 
to  the  adliesive  character  of  the  expectoration,  stimulating 
exipectorants  are  indicated,  siich  as  senega,  serpentaria, 
camphor,  tincture  of  benzoin,  combined  with  alkaliea,  as 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  etc. 

In  those  cases  wliere  the  bronchial  membrane  is  extremely 
irritable,  and  the  secretion  scanty,  and  the  coiigh  is  attend- 
ed by  violent  paroxysms,  narcotics  and  sedatives  should  be 
administered  in  full  doses  ;  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  liyos- 
cyamns,  belladonna,  and  conium  are  the  most  reliable  agents 
of  this  class. 

"When  there  is  much  spasm  of  the  bronchi,  shown  by  the 
breatliing  and  cough,  a  few  drops  of  ether  or  chloroform 
may  be  inhaled  ;  when  the  tendency  to  the  spasm  is  great, 
the  narcotics  and  sedatives  already  referred  to  should  be 
administered.  Tincture  of  cannabis  indica  acts  well  in 
some  of  tliese  cases. 

In  all  varieties  of  chronic  bronchitis,  localized  counter- 
irritation  over  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  bronchial 
changes  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  benefit ;  sach 
as  may  be  produced  by  dry  cups,  sinapisms,  blisters,  cro- 
ton-oil,  turpentine,  etc. 

It  is  never  necessary  or  desirable  to  abstract  blood,  either 
locally  or  generally. 

Occasionally  emetics  may  be  employed  with  benefit  when 
the  bronchial  secretion  accumulates  in  the  larger  tubes  and 
cannot  lie  expectorated. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  chronic  bronchitis,  there  are 
Bome  points  in  connection  with  dilatJition  of  the  bronchi, 
concerning  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Under  the 
head  of  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Bronchitis,  I  stated  that  the 
intlammatory  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bronchial 
walls  cause  dihitations  of  the  bronchi ;  these  dUatationa 
may  be  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or  sacculated.  In  tliose 
bronchial  dilatations  wliich  occui-  as  the  result  of  chronic 
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bronchitia.  the  walla  of  the  dilated  bronchi  are  hyper- 
trophit'd,  the  mnoous  moiiibrane  is  thickened  and  may  be 
covered  orer  witli  little  papillary  outgrowths.  The  buIj- 
mucoua  tissue  and  inncous  f^^lands  ar<>  more  or  less  hyper- 
tropliied.  In  children,  not  unfroqupntly  the  bronchial  dihi- 
tation  caused  by  bronchitis  disappears  as  the  bi-onchitia 
subsides.  The  lung-tissue  in  close  proximity  to  the  bron- 
chial dilatation  will  be  found  altered  in  various  ways ;  it 
may  be  in  a  state  of  fibrous  induration,  emphysematous, 
or  the  seat  of  lobular  pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  the  bronchial  dilatation  which  occiira  as 
the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  walla  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  bronchitis,  atelectasis,  liiirous  induration, 
and  other  structural  changes  in  Inng-tisane,  aa  well  as  old 
pleuritic  thickenings,  may  be  tlie  cause  of  bronchial  dilata- 
tion, Theae  bronchial  clianges  I  shall  consider  more  fully 
in  connection  with  the  liistory  of  pulmonai-y  phthisis. 

In  all  forms  of  bronchial  dilatation  the  small  bronchi  are 
more  frequently  involved  than  the  larger;  the  situation  of 
these  dilatations  are  detennined  by  tl»>  condition  of  the 
lungs  prior  to  their  develn]>iuent,  although  the  bronclu  of 
the  lower  lolies  are  most  frequently  affected. 

The  most  characteristic  syin])toms  that  attend  these  dila- 
tations are  the  changes  in  the  breath  and  sputa,  to  which  I 
have  already  referi-ed  under  the  head  of  fetid  bronchitia. 
Their  farther  history  I  shall  postpone  until  I  reach  the  sub- 
ject of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Narrowing  or  stenosin  of  the  bronchi  very  often  attends 
or  causes  bronchial  dilatation.  It  may  also  be  produced  by 
pressure  of  tumors  situated  external  to  the  bronchi,  as 
aneurism,  enlarged  glands,  etc.;  or  from  contraction  of  the 
bronchial  walls,  which  results  from  the  development  of 
cicatricial  tissue  in  connection  with  ulceration  of  a  syphi- 
litic or  inflammatory  origin.  These  also  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  anatomical  changes  of  pulmo- 
nary phthiaia,  and  will  be  best  considered  in  that  connection. 

CR0UP0F8  BRONcmTLS. 
Under  this  head  I  shall  consider  croupous  or  plastic  in- 
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flominatinn  of  the  bronchial  mncous  membrane,  as  it  occurs 
independently  of  laryngeal  croup  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
Kroupona  pneumonia  on  the  other,  or  of  that  form  of 
caUirrhal  bronchitis  during  the  course  of  which  a  few  mem- 
branous Hakes  are  expectorated.  This  disojise  may  pursue 
either  an  acute  or  chronic  course.  Both  forms  ai-e  rare ; 
the  acute  is  the  most  infrequent. 

MoRBn)  Anatosiy. — It  differs  from  catarrhal  bronchitis 
in  the  character  of  the  exudation,  as  plastic  material  is 
poured  out  into  the  tubes  in  the  form  of  casts,  which  are 
either  solid  or  hollow,  according  as  the  large  or  small  tubes 
are  affected. 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  membranous  exudation  occurs 
only  over  a  ctrcnmscribed- portion  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane ;  in  the  acute,  it  is  diatrilinted  over  a  greater  portion 
of  the  bronchi.  The  membrane  may  be  firmly  adherent  or 
loosely  attached  to  the  mucous  siu-face.  These  casts  are  of 
a  whitish  color,  sometimes  dotted  over  with  blood-spots. 
Microscopically,  they  consist  of  fibrillated  fibrine,  abundant 
granular  matter,  exudation  corpuscles,  and  fusiform  ovoid 
cells. 

In  some  cases  no  membrane  exists  ;  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane is  pale  and  congested.  The  epithelium  in  all  cases 
is  retained. 

Etiology. — There  is  no  known  special  exciting  or  pre- 
disposing cause  to  this  disease — it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
some  diathetic  state.  It  is  niest  frequently  met  with  in 
young  adults,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  females  than 
in  males,  and  in  those  of  feeble,  delicate  conatitutions, 
rather  than  in  those  who  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Symptoms. — The  acute  form  is  usually  preceded  by 
catarrhal  symptoms  of  short  dumtion.  It  is  attended  by 
fever,  by  dyspncea  (often  severe),  by  a  dry,  hoarse,  ringing 
cough  (not  as  stridulous  as  in  croup),  and  by  a  sense  of 
constriction  and  oppression  across  the  chest.  After  severe 
paroxysms  of  coughing,  eitlier  fragments  of  membrane,  or 
meOTbranous  casts  or  cylinders  are  expectorated.  The 
membranous  expectoration  in  rare  instances  is  wanting, 
and  occasionally  not  even  cough  is  present.     There  ai-e  no 
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symptoms  of  laryngeal  obstruction.  When  the  disease 
progrt'saes  towards  a  fatal  toriniiiation,  tlie  dyspna'a  rapid- 
ly iiiL'ii-ases  in  spvority,  and  is  finally  superseded  by  those 
plienomena  which  precede  death  by  aephyxia, 

Tlie  chronic  form  is  generally  pn^cedt-d  by  catarrlial 
bronchitis,  which  soini-tiincs  has  lasted  for  a  long  time; 
severe  ha'ninprysis  iiiiiy  h;ivi'  prwdi-d  its  development. 

Not  unfreijuontly,  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  where  hremop- 
tysis  has  occurred,  casts  of  the  bronchial  tnl>es  are  expec- 
torated, which  are  nothing  more  than  decolorized  blood- 
olots. 

The  history  of  the  chronic  form  of  plastic  broncliitia  is 
rarely  a  continuous  one,  but  13  made  np  of  inttirvals  of 
health  and  paroxysms  of  disease-;  during  the  latter,  expec- 
toration of  membrane  in  fragments  or  casts  occnrs.  Thd 
removal  is  often  preceded  by  fits  of  severe  coughing,  a 
by  paroxysms  of  dyspncea  of  variable  intensity,  lastingi 
usually  a  few  hours,  somotimes  a  day  or  more ;  at  other 
times  simple  sneezing  effects  their  removal. 

Generally,  along  with  the  membrane,  there  is  catanhal 
expectoration,  in  which  small  portions  of  meml)rane  may 
be  hidden.  In  about  one-third  of  the  eases,  haemoptysis 
(generally  slight)  has  either  preceded  or  accompanied  the 
mombmnous  exjwctoration.  The  membranous  exudation, 
if  it  conies  from  the  large  bronchi,  is  in  the  fonn  of  casts  ;  if 
from  the  small,  it  is  iu  the  form  of  cylinders.  Occasion- 
ally, tliere  is  mucus  or  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  casts, 
while  often  streaks  of  blood  are  present  on  their  exterior. 
The  casts  are  of  variable  thickness  and  length, — usually 
two  or  three  inches  long,  laminated,  and  of  a  whitisli  or 
grayish  color.  Microscopically,  they  are  composed  of  a 
structureless  mass,  more  or  less  fibrous  in  character,  in 
which  cells  are  embedded,  more  particularly  pus-cells. 

DuriuG;  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  in  uncompli- 
cated plastic  bronchitis,  the  general  health  is  good,  and 
fever  is  not  present. 

PiiYsrcAi,  Signs. — Tliese  depend  upon  the  obstruction 
produced  by  the  membrane,  sometimes  upon  the  vibration 
of  a  jKjrtion  of  it,  and  on  coincident  catarrh. 
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When  the  bronrhial  tubes  are  obstrncted,  there  is  feeble- 
ness or  absence  of  the  respiratory  nmnniir  ;  in  the  chronic 
form,  over  a  limited  portion  of  thy  chest ;  in  tlie  acute,  over 
a  large  extent.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  percussion  note  may 
be  normal,  extra-resonant,  or  dnll  ;  the  latter  existing  when 
collapse  of  the  lung  has  taken  place,  disappearing,  it  may 
be,  immediately  after  membranons  expectoration,  while  the 
respiratory  murmur  regains  ita  normuJ  character,  thus 
masking  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease.  Flapping  and  rub- 
bing sounds  have  been  described  as  a  result  of  the  vibration 
of  the  membrane.  Dry  and  moist  rales  are  also  usually 
present,  due  either  to  the  narrowing  of  the  tubes,  or  to 
coincident  bronchial  catarrh. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  form  of  bronchitis  may 
be  mistaken  for  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or 
pleurisy. 

The  history  of  the  case,  tlie  character  of  the  paroxysm, 
the  membranous  expectoration,  and  the  accompanying  phy- 
sical signs,  will  generally  enable  you  to  make  the  diagnosis 
of  plastic  bronchitis  ;  without  the  membranous  expectora- 
tion, however,  the  diflferential  diagnosis  between  acute 
croupous  and  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  cannot  be  made. 
The  absence  of  the  symptoms  which  usually  attend  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  serves  to  exclude  them  from  the  qnea- 
tion  of  diagnosis. 

PuooNOBis. — With  the  acute  form,  more  than  one-half 
die;  with  the  chronic  form,  if  death  occurs,  it  is  due  to 
some  complication,  so  that  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  chronic 
plastic  bronchitis,  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  good ; 
but,  the  disease  having  once  occurred,  it  is  very  apt  to 
return. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies.  In  the  fatal  cases, 
when  the  disease  is  acute,  it  lasts  from  three  to  ten  days; 
in  those  cases  that  recover,  it  lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days.  In  the  chronic  form,  the  paroxysms  usually  last  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  rejur  at  longer  or  shorter  intei-vals  for 
months  or  years.  Complete  recovery  la  rare.  Croupous 
bronchitis  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  pneumonia  and  pulmo- 
nary phthisis. 
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TREATMENT. — The  acute  form  is  to  be  treated  the  same 
as  croupous  laryngitis.  In  the  chronic  form,  during  the 
paroxysm,  alkaline  steam  inhalations  should  be  rt^sorted 
to,  with  the  hope  of  removing  the  membrane  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  patient  should  be  kejjt  in  a  warm,  equable 
temperature.  During  the  interval,  the  general  system 
should  be  invigorated  in  every  possible  way,  and  all  ex- 
posure to  the  causes  of  bronchial  irritation  should  be  avoid- 
ed. Tlie  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  has 
been  highly  recommended  ;  quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil 
are  often  called  for.  If  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm 
continues,  a  change  to  a  warm  climate  or  a  long  S(»a-voyage 
must  be  tried.  There  is  no  known  remedy  or  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  promises  a  cure  in  this  disease. 
6 
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ASTHMA. 


Spasmodic  Asthma. — Ilay- Asthma. — "Wliooping-cough. 

1  WILL  this  morning  continue  the  liistory  of  diseases 
of  the  bronchi  by  inviting  your  attention  to  spasmodic 
astlmia.  Concerning  few  diseases  has  there  bivn  such 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  their  exact  nature  as  con- 
cerning asthma. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — With  our  present  knowledge  of  this 
affection  we  are  compelled  to  rc^gard  it  as  simply  a  spasmo- 
dic affection  of  the  bronchi,  which  gives  rise  to  a  dyspnoea 
of  a  paroxysmal  character.  The  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  develop  the  phenomena  of  the 
paroxysms,  are  due  to  r<»fl(*x  nervous  action  ;  in  this  respect 
it  may  be  regard<^d  as  a  neurosis^  icJdcJt  depends  vpoii  the 
existence  of  a  peniUar  diathesis. 

Although  the  paroxysms  are  usually  accompanied  by  all 
the  symptoms  of  catan*h,  and  sometimes  of  a  severe  catarrh, 
still  not  unfrcHjuc^ntly  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  altogether 
wanting.  The  catarrh,  when  present,  nuiy  precede  the  par- 
oxysm, or  it  may  not  come  on  until  its  close.  Although 
bronchitis  often  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  asthma,  it  only  acts  as  an  exciting  cause,  as  there  must 
exist  a  special  condition  of  the  system  without  which  the 
paroxysm  could  not  have  been  produced. 

The  asthmatic  attacks  may  occur  in  persons  suffering 
from  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  but  all  true 
asthma  is  spasmodic. 
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Etiology. — Unquestionably,  the  primary  cause  of  asth- 
ma is  some  constitutional  idiosyncrasy  which  is  generally 
hereditary.  It  is  a  diathetic  disease,  and  like  all  such  dis- 
eases may  be  directly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 
It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis.  No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  this 
disease  ;  I  have  seen  a  well-marked  paroxysm  of  asthma  in 
an  infant  six  weeks  old,  born  of  an  asthmatic  mother. 

Tlie  exciting  causes  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  may  be 
grouped  into  three  classes : 

First — ^Those  cases  in  which  the  bronchial  spasm  is  pro- 
duced by  some  material  respired  which  acts  directly  on 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  this  class  are  included 
all  those  cases  of  asthma  in  which  the  asthmatic  parox- 
ysms are  excited  by  irritating  inhalations,  such  as  ipecac- 
uanha powder,  smoke,  emanations  from  newly-mown  hay, 
certain  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  emanations  from 
certain  animals. 

Second, — Tliose  cases  which  are  reflex  in  their  origin.  In 
this  class  are  included  those  in  which  the  asthmatic  parox- 
ysms follow  errors  in  diet,  an  overloaded  rectum,  uterine 
irritation,  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  surface, 
violent  mental  emotions,  and  those  that  are  of  i)eriodic 


ongin. 


Third. — Those  cases  which  occur  as  complications,  or  in 
connection  with  bronchitis,  heart-disease,  or  empliysema, 
and  are  most  likely  to  occur  after  fatigue  and  physical 
exertion.  Each  individual  subject  to  astlima  is  susceptible 
only  to  his  own  peculiar  exciting  cause. 

That  form  of  asthma  termed  hay-asthma,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  emanations  from  newly-mown  hay  or  other  vege- 
table emanations,  is  always  preceded  or  accompanicnl  by 
coryza  and  bronchitis ;  persons  may  have  the  coryza  and 
bronchitis  for  years  without  having  the  asthmatic  parox- 
ysm, yet  the  paroxysms  are  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  differ  in  no  respect  from  other  asthmatic  paroxysms. 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  asthma  may  or  may  not  be 
preceded  by  precursory  symptoms ;  the  majority  of  persons 
suffering  from  this  disease  know  when  the  attack  is  coming 
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on,  by  certain  sensations  which  they  alone  can  appreciate, 
and  wliich  gn^atly  vary  in  different  individuals,  such  as  ex- 
trcMue  drowsiness  or  wakefulness,  headache,  itching  of  the 
diin,  etc. 

Ordinarily,  the  individual  goes  to  bed  as  well  as  usual 
and  quietly  falls  asleep  ;  after  an  hour  or  two,  while  he  is 
still  asleep,  the  characteristic  wheezing  commc^nces,  and  soon 
he  is  awakened  by  a  most  distressing  attack  of  dyspna?a. 
He  fiM^s  as  if  his  chest  were  compressed,  sits  up  in  bed  and 
rests  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  with  iixed  head,  elevated 
shoulders  and  mouth  ojjen,  labors  for  breath.  His  face  be- 
comes red  and  turgid  or  livid,  his  eyes  prominent,  his  sur- 
face covered  with  perspiration ;  he  springs  out  of  bed  and 
hastens  to  an  oi)en  window  in  search  of  au*;  respiration  is 
nois}^  and  wheezing,  his  inspirations  are  >short  and  jerking, 
while  the  expirations  are  prolonged  and  terminate  with  a 
sudden  effort  at  expulsion.  If  the  bronchial  spasm  is  pro- 
longed, the  surface  temperature  falls  below  the  normal 
standard,  the  extremities  are  cold,  blue,  and  shrunken,  and 
the  patient  appears  to  be  dying.  The  pulse  during  the 
paroxysm  is  small  and  feeble  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  dyspmra.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  ;  at 
one  time  it  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  at  another  time  an 
hour  or  two,  in  rare  instances  it  may  continue  two  or  three 
days  without  intermission.  As  the  paroxysm  passes  off, 
the  patii^nt  begins  to  cough  and  expectorate ;  in  some 
l)atients,  the  expectorati<jn  consists  of  a  few  small,  rounded 
mass(.^s  of  mucus,  in  others  it  is  x>i*ofuse  and  watery.  The 
paroxysm  recurs  after  intervals  of  varying  haigth  ;  some  ex- 
perience an  attack  only  annually,  others  monthly,  and  others 
only  when  subjected  to  their  own  peculiar  exciting  cause. 

During  the  interval,  if  the  asthma  is  not  due  to  any  or- 
ganic disease,  the  condition  of  those  subject  to  the  asthma 
varies ;  some  are  perfectly  well,  others  constantly  have  a 
sense  of  thoracic  constriction  which  renders  the  l)reathing 
somewhat  labored,  especially  during  active  exercise.  Some 
suffer  severely  from  a  In-onchial  or  nasal  catarrh.  AVhen 
the  catarrhal  element  jiredominates,  the  asthmatic  parox- 
ysms are  excited  by  slight  exi)osure. 
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Immediately  after  a  paroxysm,  usually  there  is  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion  which  passes  off  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
patient  experiences  a  marked  sense  of  relief,  and  has  for 
a  time  an  almost  certain  immunity  from  a  repetition  of  the 
attack. 

Physical  Signs. — During  the  paroxysm  inspection  sliows 
labored  respiration,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is 
almost  motionless,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  rigid ;  the 
inferior  costal  and  abdominal  respiration  is  labored,  the 
act  of  inspiration  is  slower  than  in  health,  and  exj^iration  is 
more  active  and  violent. 

Vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance  are  normal. 

T\\(t  percussion  sound  is  slightly  exaggerated. 

On  auscultation^  the  respiratory  mumiur  is  jerking  and 
irregular ;  sometimes  it  is  exaggerated,  at  other  timers  it  is 
suppressed.  Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  of  a  high-pitched, 
hissing,  and  wheezing  character  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
chest,  often  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the 
patient.  Tl'iese  rales  are  constantly  changing  their  char- 
acter and  site,  disappearing  at  one  point  and  making  their 
appearance  at  another.  At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  some 
moist  rales  may  be  heard. 

DiFFEKEXTTAL  DIAGNOSIS. — Spasmodic  asthma  will  rarely 
be  confounded  with  any  other  disease,  if  its  rational  and 
physical  signs  are  properly  appreciated.  The  phenomena 
of  a  paroxysm  are  quite  distinctive,  wliile  the  physical 
signs  are  unmistakable.  The  only  affections  with  which 
there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  confounded  are  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  larj^nx,  acute  capillary  bronchitis,  angina 
pectoris,  hydrothorax,  pulmonary  oedema,  and  congestion. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  laryngeal  affections,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  voice,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  laryngeal  spasm.  It  is  distinguished  from 
bronchitis  by  the  slowness  of  the  respiration  and  t\\(i  ab- 
sence of  subcrepitant  rales, — ^from  angina  pectoris,  by  the 
presence  of  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales, — from  hydrothorax, 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  resonance  on  percussion  over  the 
entire  thorax. 

Asthmatic  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  dyspnoea  are  sometimes 
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confounded  ;  in  some  respects  thoy  resemble  each  other, — 
both  are  paroxj'smal,  both  are  intense,  and  both  genei-ally 
occur  at  night.  In  botli,  the  respiration  may  be  perfectly 
normal  between  the  attacks,  but  a  careful  physical  exam- 
ination will  enable  you  to  determine  whether  the  dyspnoea 
is  asthmatic  or  cardiac. 

Pko(;nosis. — Death  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  fi*om  uncom- 
plicated asthma.  Astlimatic  patients  are  frequently  long- 
lived,  wlii(.*li  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  compelled  to  observe  the  most  rigid  hygiene  in  order  to 
avoid  their  asthmatic  attacks.  The  fact  that  a  person  has 
had  one  astlimatic  attack,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he 
will  have  another.  The  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is  hopeful 
in  proi)ortion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient.  If  the  attacks 
only  <!ome  on  at  long  intervals,  and  are  not  severe  or  pro- 
longed ;  if,  during  the  intervals,  the  patient  is  well,  and 
there  is  no  organic  disease ;  if  the  paroxysms  can  be  traced 
to  some  obvious  cause  which  may  be  avoided,  the  prognosis 
as  to  complete  recovery  is  good. 

TREATMENT. — lu  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection 
there  are  two  thinfijs  to  b(»  considered  :  how  we  mav  relieve 
the  paroxysms  wlu^n  they  occur,  and  how  we  may  prevent 
their  occun-ence.  I  shall  first  consider  the  treatnu^nt  of  the 
I)aroxysms. 

Wli(»n  called  to  a  patient  in  an  asthmatic  j)aroxysm,  you 
must  first  ascertain  the  exciting  causi\  and  if  it  is  still  in 
operation,  if  possible  rcmiove  it.  If  tlie  paroxysm  is  de- 
pending upon  an  overloaded  stomach,  at  once  an  emetic 
should  be  administered  ;  if  upon  a  loaded  rectum,  an  (Miema 
should  b(^  given  ;  if  smoke,  dust,  or  auy  animal  or  vegf^table 
emanation  is  the  cause  of  the  attack,  this  cause  should  be 
rcnnoved.  If,  in  a  certain  locality,  the  attacks  of  astlima 
are  of  fn^quent  occurrence,  the  ])atient  should  r(MTU)V(»  to 
one  where  he  is  free  from  asthmatic  paroxysms.  Xot  un- 
fr(»qu(Mitly  the  removal  of  the  excriting  cause  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

If  the  (^xciting  caus(»  cannot  be  removed,  or  if  its  removal 
is  not  followed  by  a  relief  of  the  paroxysm,  free  vc^iitilation 
should  be  secured;  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
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position  in  which  respiration  may  bo  carried  on  with  as 
little  mechanical  impediment  as  possible  ;  usually,  the  best 
position  during  an  attack  is  the  sitting  posture — ^in  a  cliair 
which  will  give  support  to  the  arms,  and  so  elevate  tlie 
shoulders. 

Having  placed  your  patient  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  relief  of  the  paroxysm,  the  next  thing  is 
to  select  those  remedial  agents  best  adapti^d  to  the  case.  This 
selection  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  patient's  own 
experience.  The  great  majority  of  persons  suffering  from 
asthma  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  remedies  best 
suited  to  their  case.  Different  cases  are  relieved  by  very 
different  remedies.  These  different  remedies  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — depressants^  sedatives^  and  stimulants. 
Among  the  leading  depressants  are  antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
tobacco,  and  lobelia.  If  a  patient  has  previously  been  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  depressants,  it  is  well  to  inquire  which 
one  of  this  class  he  made  use  of.  The  manner  in  which 
relief  is  obtained  by  this  class  of  remedies  is  by  producing 
in  the  patient  a  condition  in  which  there  is  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  spasm.  Sometimes  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  administration  of  one  full  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 
Wliichever  one  of  this  class  is  employed,  it  should  be  given 
until  its  decided  effects  are  produced. 

Sedatives  seem  to  act  in  two  waj^s  ;  some  act  locally  on 
the  nervous  system  of  the  lungs,  but  the  majority  give  re- 
lief by  their  action  on  the  general  nervous  system. 

Those  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  of  the  most 
value  in  arresting  the  asthmatic  spasm  are — stramonium, 
chloroform,  ether,  opium,  cannabis  indica,  hyoscyamus, 
and  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre  paper. 

Certain  persons  will  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  fumes  of  stramonium  leaves, — others  by  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform.  Perhaps  there  is  no  agent  in  this 
class  that  will  so  speedily  and  completely  relieve  the  spasm 
as  chloroform  ;  but  the  relief  is  only  temporary  ;  so  soon  as 
its  stupefying  effects  have  passed  away,  the  paroxysm  g(m- 
erally  returns  with  increased  violence. 

In  this  class  of  remedial  agents,  that  which  I  have  used 
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most  snrrossf ally  is  opium  given  in  full  doses — small  doses 
are  unavailing.  One-half  a  grain  of  the  sulpliate  of  mor- 
])liia  sliould  })e  administered  at  once.  I  prefer  to  use  the 
remr»dy  liy])odrnnically.  Atropine  may  be  combined  with 
tlie  niori)liia  ;  tlien*  are  cases  wliicli  are  quickly  reliev(Ml  by 
this  combination,  which  are  not  relieved  b}^  the  use  of  either 
of  these  druffs  alone. 

Nitri^  ])ap*r  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  remedies  for 
asthma  (it  is  pn*pared  hy  dip])ing  ordinary  papcM*  in  a  solu- 
tirm  of  saltpetre).  How  it  acts  is  not  well  understood  ;  it 
cortainlv  dfx^s  not  act  bv  relieving?  the  bronchial  irritation, 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  paticMit  is  not  relieved  if  bronchitis  is 
asso(»iated  with  the  asthma.  When  this  remedv  is  em- 
ployed,  it  is  n«'cessary  that  the  apartment  occu])i(Hl  bj'  the 
patient  b<»  lill<»d  with  the  fumes  of  the  burning  paper.  If 
the  n^medv  is  to  act  favorablv,  it  will  do  so  ciuicklv,  and 
its  administration  must  not  be  prolonged,  if  relief  is  not 
promptly  obtaint^d. 

Anumg  stimulajifs^  the  two  principal  rem(Hli(>s  are  coffee 
and  ah'ohol.  (''offtM^  is  the  most  generally  eflicacious.  It 
should  Ix*  tak<»n  strong,  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  as  hot 
as  it  can  Ix'  swallowed  :  it  should  alwavs  be  takc^n  on  an 
empty  stoniarh.  Not  unfrequently  a  paroxysm  of  asthma 
can  b(»  war«h'(l  off  hy  taking  two  or  three  cu])s  of  strong 
coff<M»  iinnu'diati'ly  ui)on  the  ac(*ession  of  the  lirst  asthmatic 
sym])toni. 

Alcohol  is  another  stimulant  which  experience*  has  led 
me  to  n'gard  v<»ry  highly  as  a  remedy  for  astlnna.  It  is  of 
little  inij)ortanc<»  what  alcoholic  stimulant  is  <Mn])loyed,  but 
it  must  be  tak(»n  hot  and  strong,  and  in  suffi<'ientl3'  large 
dosr's  for  tlh'  ])ati<*nt  to  feel  its  intoxicating  effects.  Asa 
rule,  astlimatic  ])ati<*nts  will  bear  large*  quantities  of  alco- 
holic! stimulants  without  b(»coming  intoxicated. 

TIk'H'  has  IxM'u  much  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
stimulants  act  in  this  dis(*as(\ 

In  this  connection,  tln^re  is  one  fact  worth v  of  notice*. — 
asthmatic  i)atients  who  art*  i-eli(»ved  by  stimulants  have*  tluMr 
])aroxysms  conn*  on  while  they  are  sle(»ping.  Duiing  sle(»p 
we  know  that  the  nervous  sj'stem  is  more  relaxed  than  dur- 
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ing  waking  hours,  consequently  these  persons  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  exciting  causes  of  th(^  asthmatic  spasm  when 
tliey  are  asleep  than  when  awake,  and  the  paroxysm  comes 
on  soon  after  they  fall  asleep. 

By  whichever  class  of  remedial  agents  the  patient  is  re- 
lieved, after  a  time  the  remedy  which  has  given  n^ief  will 
fail,  or  cease  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  new  remedy  must  be  tried. 

The  three  most  reliable  remedies  are  ipecacuanha  as  a  de- 
pressant, opium  as  a  sedative,  and  coffee  as  a  stimulant. 

Compressed  air  has  been  recommended  as  of  gr«^at  ser- 
vice in  asthmatic  paroxysms.  I  have  never  found  pa- 
tients to  obtain  from  its  use  the  relief  promised  l)y  its 
advocates. 

As  a  rule,  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  does  not  relieve  the 
paroxysms  of  asthma. 

During  the  intervals  the  treatment  must  be  altogt^ther 
hygienic,  as  there  are  no  remedial  agents  the  use  of  which 
at  such  times  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms, 
while  the  observance  of  certain  hygienic  rules  will,  in  many 
cases,  prevent  their  return. 

Usually,  asthmatic  patients  are  dyspeptic ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  in  such  cases,  that  so  long  as  they  exercise 
proper  care  in  regard  to  their  diet,  tiu^y  are  free  from  attacks 
of  asthma.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  in  the  managc*- 
ment  of  a  patient  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms. 

A  change  of  residence  is  all-important  in  those  cases  which 
depend  for  their  development  upon  certain  atmospheric 
causes.  There  is  no  rule  which  can  be  observed  in  making 
this  change  of  residence ;  each  patient  must  decide  for  him- 
self, finding  by  trial  in  what  place  he  is  free  from  his 
attacks. 

If  the  patient  is  anaemic  and  poorly  nourished,  cod-liver 
oil  and  iron  must  be  administered  during  the  interval.  I 
would  aleo  call  your  attention  to  the  use  of  quinine  during 
the  interval.  I  have  quite*  a  numb(»r  of  asthmatics  under  ob- 
servation, who,  by  taking  daily  from  five  to  ten  gi-ains  of 
quinine,  can  prevent  the  asthmatic  paroxysms;  but  as 
soon  as  they  stop  its  daily   usc^»,    their  asthmatic  symp- 
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toins  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  and  soon  culminate  in 
a  paroxysm. 

WnOOPING-COUGH. 

In  this  connection  I  am  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  to 
yon  on  the  subject  of  wliooi^ing-cough,  for  although  this 
disease  strictly  should  be  classed  among  the  dis(»ases  of 
children,  it  may  occur  at  any  age.  I  shall  therefore  give 
you  a  brief  account  of  it  as  one  of  the  bronchial  affections. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  principal,  if  not  the  only  anato- 
mical changes  in  this  affection,  are  those  of  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis. Those  who  regard  the  disease  of  nervous  origin, 
claim  that  there  are  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  or  congestion  of  tho  medulla  oblongata ;  in  most 
cases,  however,  none  of  these  nervous  changes  can  be 
shown.  I  am  disj^osed  to  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  fonn  of 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  which  differs 
from  other  forms  of  catarrh  in  its  origin,  and  the  laryngeal 
and  bronchial  si)asms  which  attend  its  development.  The 
complications  are  lobular  collapse,  lobular  emphysema, 
bronchial  dilatation,  and  catarrlial  pneumonia. 

Etiology. — It  is  an  infectious  disease,  which  depends 
upon  a  sp('(*ific  poison  givon  off  in  th<»  bn^ath  of  the  person 
affected,  which  may  ))e  conveyed  a  considiTable  distance. 
A  s(tcond  attack  is  scarc(»ly  ever  observ(Kl.  Tlie  p<Tiod  of 
incubation  varies  from  five  davs  to  two  weeks.  The  most 
common  complicati(m  of  whoo])ing-cougli  is  capillary  bron- 
chitis, with  pulmonary  collapse  or  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

AViienever  the  coughing  fits  lose?  their  characteiistic  fea- 
tures and  bcM'ome  diy  and  hacking,  and  th(i  d\'spn(Pa  is 
greatly  increast^d  and  continues  through  th(*  intc^rvals,  with 
a  marked  rise  in  the  tenii)eratur(\  you  will  almost  certainly 
find  one  or  all  of  these  c^omplicatiims  present. 

Another  complication  which  is  particularly  to  bo  f(*arod 
in  the  progress  of  this  discnise  is  cerebral  congestion.  When, 
during  a  paroxysm,  you  notice  tln^  coun((»nanco  AusIkmI 
and  swolhm,  the  jugular  vtMus  turgid,  with  a  gush  of  blood 
from  the  nose,  you  will  appreciate  the  danger  of  such  an 
occurrence. 
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Wlien  yon  find  the  face  habitually  flushed,  the  head  hot, 
the  patient  drowsy,  restless  in  his  sleep,  moaning  and  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  you  may  be  certain  if  these  symptoms  are 
allowed  to  continue,  that  convulsions  and  coma  will  soon 
be  developed,  and  the  disease  terminate  fatally. 

Symi*T()MS. — There  are  three  recognized  stages  in  whoop- 
ing-cough,— a  catarrhal,  a  spasmodic,  and  a  stage  of  decline. 

The  catarrhal  stage  commences  and  is  marked  by  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  a  severe  naso-pharyngeal  and  bron- 
chial catarrh.  There  is  coryza,  and  usually  a  severe  parox- 
ysmal cough,  at  first  dry,  but  soon  it  is  attended  by  an 
abundant,  tenacious,  viscid,  transparent  mucus.  This  stage 
may  last  from  two  days  to  three  weeks. 

The  spasmodic  stage  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic spasmodic  cough,  from  which  the  disease  receives  its 
name. 

This  cough  is  very  severe  and  distressing  ;  it  begins  with 
a  long,  clear,  piping  inspiratory  sound,  followed  by  a  series 
of  rapid,  convulsive,  and  forcible  expiratory  puffs,  which 
are  succeeded  by  a  prolonged,  shrill,  inspirator}^  sound,  or 
wiioop.  If  the  fit  lasts  any  length  of  time,  the  cough  be- 
comes inaudible,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  clear,  viscid 
mucus  is  exi)ectorated  or  vomited  with  the  contents  of  th(^ 
stomach.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  grows  ri^l  or 
purjilish  in  the  face,  the  eyes  protrude,  the  tongue  assumes 
a  dark  appearance,  and  the  patient  seems  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  suffocation.  Bleeding  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears 
often  occurs  during  a  violent  paroxysm.  The  subsidence 
of  the  paroxysm  is  usually  followed  by  a  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion, with  soreness  about  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

A  phj'sical  examination  of  the  chest  during  a  paroxysm 
of  whooping-cough  shows  a  feeble  or  absent  respirator}'' 
murmur  over  the  whole  chest,  with  sibilant  and  sonorous 
rales  ;  during  the  interval  mucous  ralc^s  are  usually  heard. 

The  frequency  and  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies 
greatly  in  diffc^rent  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  more  violent  the 
paroxysm,  the  sooner  is  it  followed  by  another.  The  disease 
usually  attains  its  height  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
week.    In  mild  cases  the  patient  is  well  in  the  interval  be- 
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tween  the  paroxysms,  but  in  severe  cases  there  may  be 
languor  and  debility,  loss  of  aj^petite,  headache,  and  more 
or  less  fever. 

The  stage  of  decline  is  not  marked  by  any  sudden  transi- 
tion, but  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  paroxj^sms.  The  peculiar  whoop  ceases,  the  expec- 
toration is  less  difficult,  and  becomes  more  purulent  in 
character,  and,  finally,  after  a  period  of  about  nine  weeks, 
the  characteristic  cough  ceases  altogether,  and  the  patient 
passes  into  a  rapid  convalescence. 

DiFFEUENTiAL  DiAGxVOSis. — In  its  earlier  stages,  it  is  not 
possible  to  diagnosticate  whooping-cough  with  certainty ; 
but  its  existence  may  be  suspected  if  the  cough  is  of  a 
violent  spasmodic  character,  if  the  fever  is  excessive  and 
prolonged,  and  if  the  disease  is  prevalent. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  the  peculiar  cough 
and  expectoration  distinguish  this  affection  from  all  others. 

Pkogxosis. — Whoojiing-cough  is  always  a  serious  dis- 
ease, although  it  is  rarely  directly  fatal ;  yet,  indkectly,  it 
frequently  causes  death.  It  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  the  intensity  of 
the  fever,  and  the  character  and  sev(M*ity  of  the  complica- 
tions. A  fatal  result  is  generally  du(^  to  complications. 
Children  during  dentition,  sometimes  during  the  i)aroxysma 
of  the  coughing,  pass  into  convulsions,  which  are  generally 
fatal. 

A  condition  of  general  debility,  poverty,  and  destitution, 
a  residence  in  a  city  in  badly  ventilat(^d  apartments,  and 
(epidemic  influences,  tend  to  render  the  i)rognosis  unfavor- 
able. 

Treatment. — The  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of 
whooping-cough  are  :  first^  to  diminish  the  s(n'erity  of  the 
])aroxysms  ;  second^  to  prev(*nt  and  treat  as  far  as  possible 
the  complications ;  tliird^  to  attend  to  the  general  health  of 
the  patient. 

There  are  no  known  means  by  which  this  affection  may 
be  averted.  The  paroxysms  cannot  altogether  be  pre- 
vented, but  their  severity  may  be  lessem^d.  All  of  the 
internal  and  external  specifics  for  the  prevention  of  the 
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paroxysms  of  wliooping-cough,  which  have  been  proposed, 
and,  in  somt»  instances,  strongly  advocated,  are  of  very 
doubtfnl  benelit. 

The  most  important  and  reliable  remedies  for  relieving 
the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  the  sedatives  and  anti- 
spasmodics, the  most  efficient  of  which  are  belladonna, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  hyoscyamiis,  cannabis  indica,  chloro- 
form, and  musk;  all  of  these  remedies  must  be  given  in 
minute  doses,  and  their  effects  closely  watched. 

The  diluted  mineral  acids — arsenic,  nux  vomica,  cochineal, 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  repeated  emetics — have  each  in 
turn  been  highly  recomnn^nded  as  specifics  for  the  control 
of  the  i)aroxysms  in  whooping-cough. 

Local  api)lications  to  the  laiynx,  such  as  solution  of 
nitmte  of  silver,  etc.,  according  to  my  experience,  do  more 
harm  than  good  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  counter-irritants, 
such  as  liniments  and  plasters. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact,  that  whooping- 
cough  is  a  self-limiting  disease,  and,  like  all  other  diseases 
of  that  class,  must  be  treated  expectantly.  The  patient,  by 
wami  clothing,  should  guard  against  undue  ex2)osure.  In 
bad  weather,  he  should  be  confined  to  the  house  in  a  room 
of  uniform  temperature ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  why  he  should  not  go  out  into  tlic* 
open  air.  The  diet  should  be  simple,  and  the  state  of  tho 
alimentary  canal  carefully  looked  after.  Adults  and  (»ld<*r 
children  should  be  taught  to  suppress  the  cough  as  much 
as  possible. 

Complications  must  be  watched  for,  and  treated  as  soon 
as  they  occur.  Bronchitis  is  the  most  fi*equent  complica- 
tion ;  when  it  occui's  it  should  receive  prompt  attention, 
according  to  the  rules  ali-eady  given  for  the  management  of 
bronchitis,  great  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  become  a 
broncho-pneumonia. 

If  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  or  of  pneu- 
monia are  developed,  they  should  be  met  by  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  remedies  adapted  to  these  conditions, 
and  their  earliest  appeaitince  should  be  watched  for. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  any  or  all  of  the  com- 
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plications  of  whooping-cough,  the  treatment  should  be  sup- 
porting in  character. 

During  convalescence,  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  and 
cod-liver  oU,  are  indicated  ;  in  fact,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  these  remedies  are  seniceable  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  this  affection  assumes  a  chronic  form,  continu- 
ing after  several  relapsc»s  much  beyond  the  usual  period. 
In  thes(^  cases,  the  great  remedy  is  change  of  air. 

In  all  stages  of  whooping-cough,  benefit  is  derived  from 
a  short  sea-voyage,  and  a  temporary'  residence  in  a  warm 
(•limate. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  by  some  voiy  judicious  ob- 
servers, that  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  have 
the  power  of  aborting  this  disease.  My  (experience  in  this 
direction  is  not  suflicient  to  denv  or  sustain  the  statement ; 
but  my  impression  is  that  this,  like  all  other  so-called 
spe(?ifics,  after  a  more  extended  trial  will  be  found  un- 
availing. 


LECTURE    VII. 


PULMONARY  EMPHYSEMA. 

Vesicular  Emphysema. — ^Interlobular  Emphysema. 

Closely  connected  with  the  two  diseases  which  have  just 
been  engaging  our  attention,  viz.,  bronchitis  and  asthma,  is 
pulmonary  emphysema,  for  you  will  seldom  meet  with  em- 
physema without  tinding  it  associated  with  more  or  less 
bronchitis  ;  emphysematous  persons  are  especially  liable  to 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma.  Emphj'^sema  is  essentially  a 
chronic  affection,  comes  on  slowly,  and  when  once  devel- 
oped is  permanent.  By  the  term  is  understood,  either  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  air  within  the  air-cells,  or  an 
infiltration  of  air  into  the  subpleural  and  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue. 

There  are  two  recognized  varieties,  termed, — 

1st,  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

2d,  Interlobular  Emphysema. 

The  first  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  and  more  important 
affection.  There  are  no  definite  rules  for  the  diagnosis  ol 
interlobular  emphysema,  and  it  i*arely  occurs  except  in  con- 
nection with  advanced  vesicular  em.physema.  AVhen  the 
unqualified  term  emphysema  is  used,  reference  is  always 
had  to  the  vesicular  variety. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  emphysema,  there  may  be  simple 
dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  without  rupture  of  their  walls ; 
or  there  may  be  dilatation  of  the  air-ceUs  with  rupture  of 
their  walls.  The  rupture  of  the  air-cells  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  air-sacs,  which  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pin's-head  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  even  larger. 
The  two  forms  of  the  affection,  the  vesicular  and  the  inter- 
lobular, are  generally  associated  with  these  larger  air-sacs. 
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The  changes  whicli  take  place  in  tlie  anatomical  structure 
of  the  lung  in  this  affection,  are  as  follows  :  in  slight  cast's, 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  infundibula,  and  a 
diminished  promincMice  of  the  alveolar  walls,  followed  later 
by  their  rupture  and  partial  disapi)eai-ance ;  as  a  result,  a 
small  ab'-sac  is  formed,  in  which  little  ledgtjs  and  lilaments 
of  tissue  alone  mark  the  site  of  th(>  alveolar  septa.  As  the 
disease*  advances,  th<*  walls  of  these  little  air-sacs  become 
rupturi^d,  and  in  this  manner  communication  is  established 
between  the  small  air-sacs.  The  openings  which  i)ermit  tlie 
communication  between  air-sacs  ar<»  at  the  vc^ry  central 
portion  of  the  sac,  whi^e  is  found  the  thinnest  point  iu  the 
wall  ;  these*  oi)enings  gradually  enlarge,  until  a  number  of 
sacs  have  become  united  together,  when  one  large  air-cavitjr 
is  foruK^d,  across  and  along  tlie  walls  of  which  exist 
remains  of  the  original  tissue.  Tliese  largcM-  air-sacs  com- 
municate with  the  bronchi,  which  are  sometimes  enlarged. 

The  n^sult  of  this  destruction  of  alveolar  septa,  is  a  loss  of 
thi^  cai)illary  plcjxus  in  tlieir  walls, — for  tiie  cai)illary  plexus, 
which  normally  is  spn^ad  over  the  walls  of  tli(i  air-cells, 
gradually  disapi)ears  with  the  loss  of  the  alveolar  S(>pta.  At 
times  collections  of  fat  granules  are  stn^n  in  th(»se  septa, 
whost'  (*xa('t  j)Osition  is  undetermined,  whether  in  the  nuclei 
of  th(.'  capillaries,  or  ui  the  inter-capillary  cells,  probably  in 
both  ;  this  fatty  metamorphosis  follows  rather  than  pre- 
cedes the  dilatation,  and  is  not  constant. 

Th<3  small  bi*anclies  of  the  pulmonary  arti^ry  are  the 
long<»st  retained  ;  they  become  dilated,  looped,  and  com- 
municate by  anastomosis  with  the  pulmonary  vein,  and  .thus 
the  circuit  of  th(^  i)ulmonary  circulation  is  k<»pt  uj), — but  it 
is  not  nearly  so  free  nor  abundant  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  normal  capillary  j)lexus.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is 
therefore  materially  interfered  with  by  this  structural 
chanG:(?. 

AVell-marked  (nnphysema  generally  affects  both  lungs  ;  it 
is  most  mark<»d  in  the  upper  lobes,  especially  along  their 
ant(*rior  borders.  EmphystMuatous  degeneration  through- 
out both  lungs  is  rare. 

If  the  emi)hysema  is  com2)ensatory,  the  site  of  the  emphy- 
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sema  will  vary  with  that  of  the  producing  cause.  When  it 
is  the  result  of  strong  pleuritic  adhesions,  it  most  frequently 
affects  tlie  anterior  border  of  the  lung  involved.  In  partial 
collapse  of  lung  from  obstructed  bronchi,  or  inexpansibility 
from  disease  of  its  structure,  usually  the  emphysema  will 
be  circumscribed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bronchial  obstruc- 
tions or  the  structural  disease. 

When  emphysema  is  the  result  of  forced  inspiration  with 
closure  of  the  glottis,  as  occurs  in  violent  spasmodic 
croup,  etc.,  the  apex  and  anterior  borders  of  tlie  lung  are 
mainly  involved.  Emphysematous  lungs  do  not  collapse 
when  the  thoracic  cavity  is  opened. 

In  well-marked  cases,  the  lungs  meet  and  overlap  each 
other  in  the  medial  line.  The  left  overlaps  the  superficial 
(jardiac  region,  both  extend  lower  than  normal,  and  the  heart 
is  pushed  downward  and  nearer  to  the  medial  line  than 
normal.  The  diaphragm  may  also  be  pushed  below  its  nor- 
mal position,  and  all  of  the  abdominal  viscera  crowded  out 
of  their  normal  position  in  consequence.  In  some  cases  the 
liver  has  been  so  displaced  as  to  lie  entirely  below  the  free 
border  of  the  fibs.  The  lungs,  when  removed  from  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  have  borne  the  impress  of  the  rib  as  furrows  on 
their  surface,  indicating  the  points  where  they  have  been 
pressed  against  the  ribs.  Indentations  made  by  pressure 
of  the  fingers  on  the  surface  of  the  lung  are  permanent, 
showing  a  loss  of  elasticity. 

The  dilated  alveoli  may  be  seen  at  times  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung  through  the  pleura,  or  on  section  may  be  found 
distributed  through  its  substance ;  they  are,  however,  much 
more  apparent,  after  the  lung  has  been  blown  up  and  dried. 
When  the  air-sacs  are  large,  th.ey  protrude  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung,  and  generally  have  a  globular  form ;  in 
some  cases,  they  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  neck  from  the 
rest  of  the  lung,  looking  like  appendages  to  it.  In  well- 
marked  examples  of  emphysema,  the  whole  ant<3rior  sur- 
face of  the  lungs  may  be  covered  over  with  air-sacs,  com- 
pared sometimes  to  the  lungs  of  reptiles. 

The  color  of  an  emphysematous  lung  is  usually  abnor- 
mally pale :  it  feels  soft  and  cushion-like  to  the  touch  ;  it 
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crepitates  bnt  little  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger;  it  sinks  in  water  loss  readily  than  healrhy  lung- 
tissue,  for  thonsh  its  volume  is  increased,  its  weight  is  di- 
minished. By  pi-ossure  the  air  can  be  forced  ont  of  tin?  larger 
and  smaller  sacs  into  the  bronchi.  The  evidences  of  bron- 
chitis are  nsnally  present  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  lung  may  present  lesions,  which 
may  be  either  the  cause  or  a. complication  of  emphysema. 

Phthisis  and  pneumonia,  although  of  rare  occurrence, 
are  not  as  infrequent  as  many  writers  would  lead  us  to  snjv- 
pose.  Aa  a  rule,  in  advanced  cases  of  emphysema,  the  right 
heart  will  be  found  hypertrophied  and  dilated  ;  as  soon  as 
the  systemic,  circulation  is  interfered  with,  the  left  ventricle 
becomes  hypertrophied,  and  this  hypertrophy  for  a  time 
will  compensate  for  the  obstruction  in  the  return  circolation, 
hut  as  a  result  of  this  interference  when  long-conlinued, 
those  anatomical  changes  take  place  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  spleen,  which  are  similar  in  character  to  those  which 
occur  in  connection  witii  valvular  heart  lesions,  and  give 
rise  to  general  dropsy :  this  class  of  changes,  however, 
belong  to  the  remoter  lesions  of  emphysema. 

Senile  emp?iysenia  differs  from  the  variety  which  1  have 
just  described  in  the  following  respects:  the  lungs  are  not 
only  diminished  in  weight,  bnt  very  markedly  in  siae ;  the 
lobes  are  usually  united,  and  their  fissures  directi^d  verti- 
cally instead  of  horizontally,  the  lower  lol>es  having  lost 
the  most  in  bulk ;  their  surface  is  irregular,  and  their 
structure  is  composed  of  enlarged  air-vesicles  and  sacs 
which  are  the  result  of  the  natural  atrophy  of  the  lung- 
tissue  which  takes  place  in  old  age. 

In  interlobular  emphysema  an  air-vesicle  or  sac  raptures, 
80  that  air  escapes  into  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue, 
forming  sacs  of  large  or  small  size.  These  sacs  may  form 
beneath  the  pleura,  or,  extending  between  the  lobules  of  the 
lung  and  along  its  vessels,  reach  its  root,  and,  there 
spreading  in  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue,  be  disfribnt/Cd 
over  the  neck  and  body.  The  size  of  the  air-sacs  beneath 
the  pleum  may  be  only  that  of  small  vesicles,  and  these 
limited  to  the  circumference  of  a  lobule,  or  they  may  reach 
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the  size  of  the  stomach.  They  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  vesicular  dilatations  by  being  movable  beneath  the 
pleura.  Perforation  of  the  pleura,  producing  pneumo- 
thorax, is  a  rare  result  of  interlobular  emphysema. 

More  or  less  interlobular  emphysema  is  always  present 
in  advanced  vesicular  emphysema. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  emphysema  may  be  divided 
into  primary^  secondary^  or  cojapensatory. 

Primary  emphysema  may  exist  independently  of  or  be 
associated  with  bronchitis.  Among  its  causes  are  forced 
expiratory  efforts,  the  glottis  being  closed  or  narrowed  as 
in  violent  coughing,  straining  at  stool,  etc.  In  a  few  rare 
instances  the  emphysematous  distention  is  produced  during 
strong  inspiratory  efforts.  In  both  instances,  the  disease  is 
developed  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung.  Another  cause 
of  this  variety  of  emphysema  is,  that  there  exists  in  many 
persons  either  a  hereditary  or  an  acquired  impairment  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  which  renders  them  more  readily 
dilatable  and  more  easily  torn.  There  are  three  prominent 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this. 
First,  that  it  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  alveolar 
walls ;  but  this  fatty  degeneration  has  not  as  yet  been  de- 
monstrated. It  is  true  that  molecules  of  fat  are  seen  in  the 
remains  of  the  alveolar  septa,  but  they  are  the  result  rather 
than  the  cause  of  the  emphysema.  Second,  there  is  a 
theory  that  the  weakness  of  the  alveolar  walls  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  inter-capillary  nuclei.  Third,  that  it  is  due 
to  a  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  alveolar  septa.  None  of 
these  theories  have  as  yet  received  full  confirmation  from 
observers  ;  a  co-operation  of  all  of  them,  more  particularly 
of  the  last  two,  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  satisfactorily 
explain  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Recently,  another  cause  for  the  development  of  this  form 
of  emphysema  has  been  advanced,  viz.,  an  abnormal  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  due  to  excessive  growth 
of  its  walls.    This  theory  as  yet  lacks  proof. 

Tlie  causes  of  secondary  emphysema  are  conveniently 
considered  under  three  subdivisions,  in  all  of  which  the 
emphysema  is  best  denominated  compensatory. 
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The  first  of  these  subdivisions  comprises  all  cases  in  which 
the  emphysema  is  develojiod  around  small  portions  of  lung 
r«?ndei«fl  inexpansibh?  by  disease  of  its  tissue,  as,  for  oxsim- 
I)l<,%  lobular  collapse  from  obstruction  of  a  small  bronchus, 
—a  lobular  pneumonia, — a  pulmonary  infarction,  etc.  ;  the 
lobuh»s  adjacent  to  those  that  ai-e  thus  Hindered  inexpansi- 
ble  become  ov(*rdistended  by  a  forced  inspiration  or  a  forced 
expiration  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing;  some  would 
make  thf*sf»  obstructions  operating  in  different  parts  of  the 
lung  a  primary  cause. 

A  second  subdivision  comprises  those  cases  where  a 
large  poition  of  lung,  eitlier  from  some  internal  cause,  as 
pn«Mimonia,  hypostasis,  atelectasis,  etc.,  or,  from  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  as  pleurisy,  etc.,  is  rendered  inexpansible, 
and  emi)hysema  is  devel<)])ed  in  healthy  portions.  In  both 
of  thes<*  subdivisions,  the  capacity  and  mobility  of  the  chest 
remaining  nonnal,  the  usual  and  especially  forced  inspira- 
tory efforts  r«»quire  extra-distention  of  the  alveoli  to  com- 
pensate* fr>r  those  rc^ndered  more  or  less  useless. 

A  tliird  subdivision  includi^s  those  cases  second*ary  to 
e.roii]),  w]ioo])ing-cough,  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  main 
\)r<n\rh\.  'rji(»  em])hys<*matous  distention  in  this  class  of 
j)ati(*nts  is  produced  during  expiration. 

It  is  ([Ui'stionable,  how(»ver,  whether  compensatory  em- 
j)hyscin;j  is  <*ver  developed  when  the  walls  of  the  air-cells 
ha VI'  not  Ix'cn  enfeebled. 

Interlobular  emiHij-siMua  is  produced  by  forced  expira- 
tion with  nnrrowed  glottis,  as  during  s(*vere  cough,  parturi- 
tirjn,  straining  at  stool,  vtc.  It  is  usually  prec(»d<xl  by 
vesieulnr  emi)hys(»nia.  It  may  also  occur  from  perforation 
of  the  lung  from  without,  as  in  fi-acture  of  the  ribs.  Senile 
em])hys('nia  is  mainly  an  atro])liy  of  the  lung  septa,  which 
Y)i*i'()uut  obliterated,  so  that  th<*  vesicles  coah^sce,  and  is  due 
tx)  imjKiin'd  nutrition,  which  affects  these  as  well  as  other 
organs  in  old  ag<». 

Symptoms. — TIkj  prominent  and  most  constant  objective 
Hymjitom  of  emj)hys(.»ma  is  dyspnoea.  It  is  a  dyspnoea 
whi(!h  is  incn^ased  by  physical  exercise,  by  the  occurrence 
o[  frcish  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  by  spasm  of  the  bronchi, 
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'  BUch  as  occurs  in  spasmodic  asthma.  When  the  emphy- 
sema is  well  marked,  very  slight  exertion  will  give  rise  to 
'  dyspnoea  ;  wlien  the  emphysema  is  slight,  only  violent  ex- 
ertion will  be  followed  by  it.  It  is  mitigated  by  a  warm 
atmosphere,  and  retiu'ns  with  increased  severity  during  the 
cold  of  winter.  In  congenital  rases,  the  only  symptom 
during  childhood  and  early  adult  life  is  a  modemte  degree 
ol  d3'spu(pa.  In  advanced  cases  of  tlie  disease,  the  dyspnoea 
is  liable  to  be  pai'oxyamal,  the  paroxysms  depending  upon 
a  tendency  to  spasm  wliich  emphysema  in  ita  development 
seems  to  impart  to  the  bronchi.  A  cough  is  usually  pres- 
ent, but  it  19  due  to  bronchial  irritation,  and  unless  bron- 
chitis exists  the  cough  may  be  wanting.  The  expectoration 
varies  with  the  extent  and  character  of  the  accompanying 
bronchitis,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  emphysema ;  if  it  occurs  independent  of  the 
accompanying  bronchitis,  it  will  have  nothing  characteristio 
about  it. 

Usually  there  is  no  pain  in  the  chest  dependent  upon  the 
emphysema.  In  advanced  cases,  the  countenance  is  pecu- 
liar and  somewhat  characteristic  ;  it  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  and 
has  a  puffy  ap]Dcarance,  which  contrasts  remarkably  with 
4he  wasted  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  nos- 
trils are  distended,  thickened,  and  vascular,  and  expand 
with  each  inspiration  ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn 
downward,  the  voice  is  feeble,  the  patient  stoops  in  the 
bct  of  walking,  and  his  whole  body  haa  a  cachectic  appear- 
lince ;  the  capillary  cin-ulation  of  the  extremities  is  mark- 
edly imperfect  on  slight  exertion. 

There    is  a  gradual  thongh    steady  loss  of   flesh  and 
fitrengtb. 

Usnally,  the  disease  is  not  att^'nded  by  febrile  excite- 
ment ;  the  pulse  is  not  accelerated,  but  is  markedly  feeble, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  below  the  normal  stan- 
"ard.     The  other  symptoms  observed  in  connection  with 
nphysema  are  indirect,  and  due  to  interference  with  the 
fculation.     Not  only  is  there  always  disturbance  of  the 
Bpillary  circulation  in  the  extremities,  but  the  face  and 
"c  will  present  a  fullness  or  even  a  tui^idity  of  the  blood- 
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vessels  altogether  abnormal.    The  distention  of  the  jugular 
veins,  and  the  lividity  of  the  face  and  hands,  are  unquestion- 
ably due  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  but  do  not  occur  until  that  stage 
is  reached  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.     Patients  who  have  reached 
this  stage  become  very  purple  in  the  face  after  and  during 
fits  of  coughing,  often  presenting  the  appearance  of  im- 
pending suffocation.     The  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  per- 
fectly characteristic  ;  an  attack  of  coughing  comes  on,  grows 
more  and  more  severe,  gathers  more  or  less  of  the  spasmodic 
element,  and  when  it  lias  reached  its  climax  the  face  and 
hands  become  livid,  and  the  patient  is  completely  exhausted. 
Vertigo  is  a  common  symptom  in  advanced  emphysema ; 
it  is  most  apt  to  be  developed  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
depends  upon  the  interference  with  the  return  circulation 
from  the  head. 

Emphysema  of  itself  does  not  give  rise  to  dropsy,  although 
in  advanced  cases,  the  feet  and  ankles  are  almost  always 
ocdematous, — the  (rdema  is  the  result  of  the  cardiac  or  renal 
complication.  Ordinarily,  there  is  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  organs  in  those  advanced  cases ;  tlie  dis- 
turbance is  due  to  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  that  ca- 
tarrli  is  the  result  of  a  passive  congestion  of  the  mucous 
meml)rane  of  the  stomach,  the  failure  of  the  right  heart. 

For  a  like  reason,  the  functions  of  the  kidney  are  more 
or  l(»ss  disturbed.  Emphysematous  patients  are  especially 
liable  to  hemorrhoids,  and  very  often  have  profuse  bleed- 
ings from  the  rectum. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  development  of  emphysema 
is  almost  always  slow, — in  rare  instances  it  is  developed 
with  rapidity,  and  is  then  called  acute.  If,  from  the  i-ational 
sym])t()ms,  tliere  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  em- 
physema, the  doubt  will  disappear  when  you  resort  to  a 
phj'sical  (exploration  of  the  chest — ^for  the  physical  signs  in 
a  well-marked  case  are  characteristic. 

Physical  Signs. — By  inspection^  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  are  alterations  in  the  shape  and  movements  of  the 
chest.     There  will  be  an  unnatural  elevation  of  the  sternum, 
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as  if  from  congenital  deformity,  and  there  is  an  unnatural 
bulging  of  the  infra-clavicular  and  mammary  region,  which 
gives  to  the  chest  a  more  rounded  appearance  than  in  health ; 
this  has  been  termed  ''barrel-shaped."  The  scapula  will 
be  brought  forward,  and  there  will  be  an  antero-posterior 
curvature  of  the  spine,  which  gives  to  this  class  of  patients 
a  stooping  posture  which  is  habitual.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  unnaturally  prominent.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
chest  seems  contracted,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  wider 
above  than  below.  If  the  emphysema  is  extensive,  the 
apex  of  the  heart  will  be  found  beating  lower  down  than 
normal  and  more  towards  the  median  line ;  if  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  is  extensively  dilated  there  w  ill  be  an  epigastric 
impulse, — this  impulse  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  heart,  and  to  the  crowding  of  it  to  the  right,  and  lower 
down  in  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  general  symptoms  of  em- 
physema are  well  marked,  the  lungs  are  atrophied  instead 
of  abnormally  dilated,  and  no  bulging  nor  prominence  of 
the  chest  (either  general  or  local)  occurs. 

The  movements  of  the  chest  walls  are  also  altered.  At 
the  upper  portion  expansion  on  inspiration  is  diminished 
or  entirely  wanting ;  the  whole  chest  moves  vertically  up 
and  down  with  inspiration  and  exj)iration,  as  if  it  were 
passively  lifted  from  the  shoulders,  and  composed  of  one 
solid  piece, — while  below,  the  chest,  instead  of  being  dilated 
with  inspiration,  is  contracted. 

The  respiratory  efforts  are  labored,  and  the  breathing  is 
chiefly  abdominal.  The  diaphragm  seems  to  be  more  ac- 
tively engaged  than  the  chest  walls  in  the  process  of  res- 
piration. 

In  cases  far  advanced,  the  existence  of  emphysema  can 
be  made  out  by  inspection  alone. 

On  palpation  the  vocal  fremitus  varies  ;  it  may  fall  be- 
low, or  equal,  or  it  may  exceed  that  in  health.  In  senile 
emphysema,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  usually  increased. 

The  intensity  of  ilia  percussion  sound  is  increased,  the 
pitch  is  lowered,  the  pulmonary  quality  of  the  sound  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  it  becomes  vesiculo-tympanitic — 
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that  18,  there  is  added  to  the  vesicnlar  element  a  tympa- 
nitic qaality  which  is  the  characteristic  percussion  sonnd 
of  empliysema,  and  is  not  met  in  connection  with  any  other 
pnlmonary  disease.  The  percussion  note  is  not  materially 
affected,  either  by  forced  inspiration  or  by  forced  expira- 
tion. 

On  auscultation^  the  inspiratory  sound  is  either  short 
and  feeble,  or  actually  suppressed,  while  the  expiratory  is 
greatly  prolonged,  the  ratio  of  the  two  being  as  one  to  four 
instead  of  four  to  one. 

As  a  rule,  the  pitch  of  both  the  inspiratory  and  exiiiratory 
sound  is  lower  than  in  liealth.  In  some  cases  expiration  is 
lower  in  pit<;h  than  inspiration ;  in  other  cases  thei-e  is  very 
little  difference. 

In  some  extreme  cases  of  emphysema,  the  respiratory 
sounds  are  of  equal  length,  greatly  exaggerated  in  intensity, 
and  of  a  harsh,  sibilant,  or  sonorous  quality,  the  harsh 
quality  undoubtedly  being  due  to  diminution  in  the  calibre 
of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes. 

In  some  cases,  when  interlobular  and  vesicular  emphy- 
seraa  are  combined,  a  crumpling  sound  is  heard,  which  has 
been  designated  as  the  ''crumpling  sound  of  emphysema." 
This  sound  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  crepitant  riile,  but 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  sound  of  crumpling  parchment 
than  tlie  crackling  sound  of  the  crepitant  rale.  The  vocal 
sounds  greatly  vary ;  they  may  be  diminished,  or  altogether 
absent,  or  their  intensity  may  be  greatly  increased.  The 
heart-sounds  are  feeble. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Slight  emphysema  cannot  be 
diagnosticated  with  certainty;  but  those  advanced  emphy- 
sematous cases  which  give  rise  to  severe  dyspncea  and  cya- 
nosis, are  n^adily  distinguished,  by  a  phj'sieal  examination 
of  the  thorax,  from  other  diseases  which  manifest  similar 
symptoms. 

The  disease  with  which  emphysema  is  especially  liable  to 
be  confounded  is  pneumothorax.  If  the  physical  signs  of 
the  two  diseases  are  properly  appreciated,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  thera.  In  emphysema,  the  percus- 
sion sound,  although  somewhat  tympanitic  in  character, 
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still  retains  a  pulmonary  quality,  and  there  is  a  vesicular 
element  to  the  respiratory  sound  ;  while,  in  pneumothorax, 
the  percussion  sound  has  a  well-marked  tympanitic  charac- 
ter, and  thH  respiratory  sound,  if  audible,  is  amphoric  in 
ohamcter,  with  no  vesicular  element.  Emphysema  affects 
both  sides,  pneumothorax  only  one  side.  The  symptoms 
of  pneumothorax  come  on  suddenly,  while  those  of  emphy- 
sema are  slowly  developed,  and  never  are  so  urgent  as  those 
of  pncumothoi-ax. 

A  diagnosis  of  compensatory  emphysema  may  not  be 
made  out  during  life,  but  the  fact  being  well  established 
that  it  doeH  almost  invariably  exist  in  certain  conditions, 
the  probability  of  its  existence  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  study,  examination,  and  treatment  of  those 
pulmonary  diseases  in  which  it  is  liable  to  occur. 

Prognosis. — Emphysema  rarely,  if  ever,  directly  destroys 
life;  but,  when  once  developed,  is  never  recovered  from, 
and  incapacitates  the  person  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  for 
active  exercisi?,  rendering  life  at  least  uncomfortable. 

It  strongly  predisposes  to  bronchitis,  and  renders  exist- 
ing bronchitis  more  severe.  Acute  bronchitis  of  the  smaller 
tubes  is  an  extreraidy  grave  affection  when  it  occurs  in  an 
emphysematous  person. 

Again,  emphysema  develops  heart-disense.  The  impedi- 
ment to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  exists  as  the 
re-Sult  of  the  emphysematous  changes  in  the  Inng-substance, 
gives  rise  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  right  cardiac  cavi- 
ties, which,  in  time,  leads  to  their  permanent  dilatation  and 
hyjiertropiiy  of  tlicir  walls;  iusufflciency  of  the  tricnspid 
Talvea  follows,  and  the  resulting  regurgitation  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice  into  the  right  auricle  causes  obstruction  to 
the  systemic  venous  circulation,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
congestion,  and  a  permanent  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
the  kidneys,  liver,  etc.  In  giving  a  prognosis  in  any  case 
of  emphysijma,  the  liability  to  this  complication  should  be 
oonsidercd. 

Emphysema  also  predisposes  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  the  result  of  an 
Impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 
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The  occurrence  of  these  secondary  affections  renders  em- 
pliysema  a  serious  foiin  of  disease.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
more  serious  affection  when  it  occurs  in  childhood  and  adult 
life,  than  in  old  age.  Once  thoroughly  established,  it  can- 
not be  cured. 

Treatment. —I  shall  briefly  consider  the  treatment  of  this 
affection  under  two  heads:  firsts  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease itself ;  second^  the  treatment  of  secondary  changes  in 
other  organs,  which  changes  are  more  or  less  dii*ectly  induced 
by  the  emphysema. 

Accepting  the  view  that  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  this  dis(»ase  in  the  lung-tissue  are  the  result  of  im 
perfect  or  disordered  nutrition,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  by  inii)roving  the  nutrition  the  progress  of  the  degen- 
eration may  be  checked  or  aiTested,  and  perhaps  even  the 
elasticity  of  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  lung  may  be 
restored. 

The  most  rational  method  of  treatment  is  that  by  which 
we  aim  to  i-emody  faulty  nutrition  in  other  organs  and  tis- 
sues. With  this  object  in  view,  the  drug  which  is  of  the 
greatest  service  is  iion.  Tliis  remedy  should  be  taken  daily 
with  mealr?,  for  a  long  period,  by  pei-sons  who  have  emphy- 
sema, or  in  wliom  it  is  dcn'eloping.  In  tliis  class  of  cases, 
the  pi-eparation  which  I  prefer  is  the  (»tlu»rial  tincture  of  the 
acetate  of  iron.  Sulphate  of  quinine  in  small  doses  may 
be  given  with  the  iron,  in  most  cases  with  benefit. 

Strychnia,  which  has  some  rei)utation  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  I  am  confident  has  no  power  in  arresting  its 
develoj^ment,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  increase  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  and 
thus  to  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  emi^hysematous  devel- 
opm(»nt. 

If  an  emphysematous  patient  has  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
the  mineral  acids  in  combination  with  bitter  vc^getable  infu- 
sions will  be  found  of  service. 

When  there  is  tendency  to  great  emaciation,  I  have  found 
cod-liver  oil  of  service.  Stimulants,  vinous  and  spirituous, 
when  taken  in  small  quantiti(»s  after  or  during  meals,  often 
give  bijnelicial  results,  and  whenever  theii*  use  is  followed 
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by  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  they  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  and  the  general  management 
of  the  emphysematous  patient  is,  however,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  medical  treatment. 

The  diet  should  be  of  the  most  nutritious  character,  and 
composed  largely  of  animal  food, — overloading  the  stomach 
should  be  especially  avoided,  as  well  as  everything  wliich 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  flatulence.  The  food  should  not 
be  bulky  or  watery  in  character,  and  should  be  as  digesti- 
ble as  possible, — the  quantity  of  liquids  taken  into  .the 
stomach  should  always  be  small.  Exercise  in  the  open  air 
should  be  taken  sytematically,  but  fatigue  should  be 
avoided.  All  violent  exercise,  or  great  physical  exertion, 
must  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Emphysematous  patients  should  not  expose  themselves 
to  cold.  All  localities  where  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma 
are  liable  to  be  developed  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
also  anything  and  everything  which  may  develop  dyspnoea, 
or  predispose  the  patient  to  asthmatic  attacks. 

The  patient  should  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  such  conditions  as  will  secure  the  least  effort  in 
respiration.  The  rule  for  all  emphysematous  persons  is,  to 
change  their  residence  to  that  locality  where  they  suffer 
least  and  are  not  troubled  with  dysi3noea. 

The  treatment  of  those  complications  which  accompany 
or  are  induced  by  the  emphysema,  is  also  of  importance  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Of  these  accompaniments,  bronchitis,  which  is  generally 
chronic  in  chamcter,  stands  first.  In  addition  to  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  change  of  climate,  and  other  hygie- 
nic measures  in  the  management  of  that  form  of  bronchitis 
which  is  so  constant  an  accompaniment  of  emphysema, 
there  is  one  dryg  which  I  have  found  especially  serviceable, 
viz.,  iodide  of  potassium.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  jive  to  twenty  grains,  tliree  times  during  the  day, 
and  its  administration  should  be  continued  at  intervals  for 
a  long  period. 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hearty 
liver  and  kidneys,  which  occur  as  complications  or  accom- 
paniments of  emphysema,  I  shall  consider  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  cardiac  and  renal  diseases. 


LECTURE   VIII. 


PULMONARY  (EDEMA. 

Pulmonary  Congestion. — Pulmonary  Apoplexy. 

I  WILL  continue  the  study  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
resphtitory  organs  by  inviting  your  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Pulmonary  (Edema. 

A  careful  examination,  immediately  preceding  death,  of 
the  lungs  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  proves  tliat  CBdema 
of  the  lungs  is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  would 
be  readily  imagined.  It  is  generally  a  secondary  affection, 
— it  may  be  complicated  by  pulmonary  congestion,  or  it  may 
occur  independently  of  it. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  lesion  of  pulmonary 
oedema  consists  in  the  presence  of  serum  in  the  cavity  of 
the  alveoli,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs.  If  it 
is  associated  with  pulmonary  congestion,  the  serum  will  be 
blood-stained, — if  there  is  no  pulmonary  congestion  present, 
the  serum  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  alveoli  and  interstitial  tissue 
will  be  clear  in  color. 

Lungs  which  are  the  seat  of  pulmonary  oedema  do  not 
collapse  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is  opened.  Unless  conges- 
tion is  present,  that  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  oedema  is  paler  than  normal  lung-tissue.  When  the 
oedematous  portion  is  pressed  upon  with  the  finger,  the 
indentation  remains,  showing  that  the  natural  elasticity  of 
the  tissue  is  diminished.     Its  weiglit  is  increased. 

On  section,  serum  exudes  or  can  easily  be  expressed  from 
the  cut  surface.    The  serum  is  usually  frothy ;  if,  however, 
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the  air-colls  are  filled  with  serum,  it  will  not  be  frothy  when 
8<.*ction  of  the  lung-tissue  is  made.  It  is  by  this  means  we 
are  able  to  d«,*termine  the  amount  of  oedema  present. 
(Edema  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  lung-tissue,  but  it  is 
met  with  most  frequently  in  the  most  dependent  portion. 

When  (edt»nia  of  the  lungs  is  found  at  a  post-mortem 
examination,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  bj^  simple  inspection 
whetlu*r  it  occum^d  bv?fore  or  after  death  ;  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  import,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  physical 
signs  and  symptoms  present  previous  to  death. 

Etiology. —  Pulmonary  a?doma,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  is  usually  a  secondary  affection. 

First. — It  may  be  caused  by  hydra>mia,  resulting  from 
genei-al  dropsy,  depending  upon  Bright' s  disease,  scorbutus, 
puri)ura,  etc. 

Second. — It  occurs  in  portions  of  lung  which  are  the  seat 
of  pulmonary  congestion,  especially  wh(»n  the  congestion  is 
duf»  to  obstruct(»d  circulation  through  the  heart. 

Third. — It  may  be  found  in  lung- tissue  which  is  adjacent 
to  parts  that  are  the  seat  of  inflammatory  or  irritative  pro- 
cfjsses,  as  pneumonia,  capillary  bronchitis,  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, etc.  When  circulation  has  been  obstructed  in  one 
]K)iti()n  of  th(»  lung  it  vcwvy  arise  in  another  portion  of  the 
same  lung;  its  ocrurrr»nce  in  connection  with  pneumonia 
is  nf)t  infrciiueiit  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  often 
beeomr\s  a  most  alarming  complication,  dtMuanding  prompt 
and  car.'ful  attention  in  order  to  avert  its  fatal  tendencies. 

We  iind  it  occuri-ing  in  the  couise  of  acute  general  dis- 
eas<js,  such  as  tyi)hoid,  typhus,  and  scarlet  fevers,  and  from 
feel)le  heart's  action,  (^specially  in  the  aged  and  feeble; 
under  such  cii'cumstances,  the  post(»rior  portion  of  the  lungs 
is  usually  th(»  s(»at  of  the  opdema,  and  its  production  is 
aided  by  gravitation. 

SvMFroMs. — Tlie  prominent  rational  symptoms  of  odema 
of  tli(i  lungs  an*,  increased  frequency  in  the  respiration  and 
dyspncea.  Frequ(»ntly  the  dys])na^a  is  sudden  in  its  advent, 
and  extn»me  in  its  character.  There  is  no  febrile  excite- 
ment. Th(;  temperature  remains  normal.  The  pulse,  if  in- 
cn^ascd  in  frequency,  is  feeble.     There  is  more  or  less  cough, 
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attended  by  a  watery  expectoration  which  is  colorless  un- 
less pulmonary  congestion  is  present ;  then  it  is  more  or  less 
blood-stained.  If  the  a>dema  is  extensive  or  if  it  compli- 
cates some  pulmonary  disease,  the  lips  become  blue,  the 
extremities  livid  and  cold,  and  the  patient  presents  a  more 
or  less  cyanotic  appearance. 

Physical  Signs. — The  signs  furnished  by  inspection  and 
palpation  ai-e  negative.  There  is  more  or  less  dulness  on 
percussion  (never,  however,  complete)  over  the  seat  of  the 
oedema ;  usually  the  dulness  is  equally  diffused  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  chest  on  both  sides,  and  is  most 
marked  at  the  most  depending  portion  of  the  lungs. 

On  auscultation^  the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble,  some- 
times almost  entirely  absent,  or  harsh  and  coarse.  With 
inspiration  and  tlie  commencement  of  expiration,  small- 
sized  bubbling  rales  are  heard  over  the  seat  of  the  oodema. 
These  rales  are  sometimes  not  distinguishable  from  pneu- 
monic crepitation ;  generally  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  their  liquid  character.  The  absence  of  any 
bronchial  character  to  the  respiratory  sound  excludes  the 
presence  of  pneumonic  consolidation.  Vocal  fremitus  and 
resonance  may  be  increased  or  diminished ;  botli  are  quite 
unreliable  as  means  of  diagnosis. 

DiFFEUENTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — CEdema  of  the  lungs  may  be 
confounded  with  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  with  hydro- 
thorax,  and  with  capillary  bronchitis.  It  is  distinguishable 
from  pneumonia  by  the  absence  of  a  chill,  followed  by  fe- 
brile symptoms,  by  the  liquid  character  of  the  rales,  and  by 
its  occurrence  on  both  sides  at  the  most  depending  portion 
of  the  lungs.  A  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  Bright' s  dis- 
ease may  suddenly  develop  high  temperature  and  a  cough  ; 
but  in  such  a  case,  the  absence  of  the  chill,  as  well  as  the 
bubbling  character  of  the  rales,  will  enable  you  to  draw  the 
line  between  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  oedema. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  pulmonary  oedema  from 
hydrothorax  by  the  objective  symptoms  alone  ;  the  physical 
signs  of  the  two  diseases  are  quite  distinctive.  On  physical 
examination  oedema  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrothorax 
by  the  presence  of  rales,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  dul- 
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ness  is  not  changed  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient; 
in  hydrotliorax,  if  percussion  is  performed  while  the  pa- 
tient is  sitting  or  standing,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  dul- 
ness  is  marked,  direct  the  patient  to  stoop  foi-ward,  and 
the  line  of  dulnoss  will  be  immediately  changed.  This  change 
in  the  level  of  tlie  fluid  at  once  settles  the  question  between 
oedema  and  hvdrothorax. 

Tlie  cai)ilhiry  bronchitis,  from  which  pulmonary  oedema 
is  to  be  distinguished,  from  its  commencement  is  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  by  fever.  The  expectoration  differs  in 
diameter  from  that  of  pulmonary  a>dema. 

In  ca])illary  broncliitis  it  is  scanty  at  first  and  tenacious, 
and  when  tli(»  disease  is  fully  established,  although  it  may 
be  abundant,  it  is  still  tenacious  ;  in  ])ulmonary  a»dema  the 
expectonition  is  always  watery  in  diameter,  and  abundant. 
In  a»dema  then*  is  always  some  dulness  on  percussion,  often 
it  is  well  marked  ;  in  capillary  bronchitis  there  is  no  per 
cussion  dulness.  In  both  affections  the  rales  closely  resem- 
ble  each  othcT;  they  are  usually  more  abundant  in  capillary 
broncliitis  than  in  (inlema.  The  two  (liseas(\s  are  liable  to 
occur  tog(^tlier,  but  the  presence  or  abseiicf^  of  fever,  and  the 
character  of  t\w  (»xp(*et()ration,  are  giMieiiilly  suflicieiit  to  en- 
able you  (o  make  a  corri^ct  diagnosis. 

Puocixosis. — Tills  mainly  depMuls  upon  the  condition  of 
the  ])aticnt  at  tli(»  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  crdema.  A 
large  number  of  piTsons  die  (oft(»n  suddenly)  from  pulmo- 
nary (pdcma  in  connection  with  general  droi)sy;  esi)ecially  is 
th(T*»  dani;<'r  when  it  o(*curs  with  the gtMH.ral  (lr()j)sy  depend- 
ing upon  n^nal  or  cardiac  disease.  When  one  lung  is  the 
scat  of  ])n(Mimoiiic  inflammation,  not  unfrecjiiently  (I'dema  is 
suddenly  (lev<»lo])(Kl  in  the  otluT  lung,  and  so  destroys  life. 
In  continued  fevers,  phthisis,  and  othtT  (exhausting  diseases, 
pulmonary  (I'dema  often  occurs  as  tluj  immediate  cause  of 
the  fatal  issue*. 

Ext(»nsiv(*  ])ulmonary  ODdenia,  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
extn»m(»  (Ivspiid'a  and  a  cvanosed  condition  of  t  he  face  and 
(extremities,  is  of  serious  imi^ort  and  should  not  be  lightly 
regarded  ;  it  necessitates  a  very  guarchxl  prognosis. 

TuEATMJOXT. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  will  d^end 
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almost  exclusively  upon  the  condition  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. If  it  occurs  in  connection  with  Bright' s  disease 
the  excretory  function  of  the  kidneys  must  be  increased, 
and  the  vicarious  excretory  power  of  the  bowels  and  skin 
brought  into  active  operation  with  hydi-agogue  cathartics, 
diuretics,  and  diaphoretics.  All  of  these  eliminating  forces 
must  be  crowded  to  their  utmost. 

Dry  cups  must  be  applied  over  the  thorax  and  lumbar 
region  as  often  as  the  patient  will  bear  their  application,  in 
numbers  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  at  each  application. 
If  it  occurs  in  connection  with  typhus  or  typhoid  fever, 
stimulants  are  indicated,  for  it  does  not  generally  make  its 
appearance  in  connection  with  these  diseases  until  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion  are  present. 

If  the  heart's  action  is  feeble,  its  power  must  be  increased  ; 
under  such  circumstances  the  administration  of  digitalis 
will  be  of  service.  When  the  cedema  occurs  in  connection 
with  pulmonary  congestion,  counter-irritation,  regulating 
the  heart's  action,  or  any  means  which  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency to  relieve  or  arrest  the  congestion,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  those  diseases  in  which  there  is  feebleness  of  the  cir- 
culation and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  it  is  important 
that  the  patient  skould  not  lie  constantly  in  one  position. 
He  should  frequently  be  moved,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
gravitation  of  the  blood  to  the  most  dependent  portion  of 
the  lungs.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  lungs  are 
emptied  as  frequently  and  fully  as  possible. 

PULMONARY  CONGESTION. 

Pulmonary  congestion,  or  hyperemia,  on  account  of  its 
close  connection  with  pulmonary  oedema,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  it.  From  its  course,  it  may  be 
divided  into  active  and  passive.  Active  pulmonary  conges- 
tion occui's  with  violent  and  accelerated  action  of  the  heart. 
It  may  be  developed  in  young  persons  with  contracted 
chest,  by  violent  exercise,  like  running  or  jumping.  It 
may  be  developed  by  the  inhalation  of  too  stimulating  air  or 

gases,  sach  as  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  oxygen,  or 
r 
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one  very  mnch  rarefied,  such  as  is  met  with  at  high  ele- 
vations. 

Passive  pulmonary  congestion  depends  upon  an  obstmc* 
tion  to  tlie  return  circulation.  In  this  case,  the  fault  is 
with  the  veins.  In  active  congestion,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
arterial  circulation. 

Again,  pulmonary  congestion  may  be  divided,  with  regard 
to  its  amount  and  anatomical  character,  into  TiypercBmia; 
fsplcnizafion ;  hypostatic^  compensatory^  and  brown  indn- 
ration.  Othf'r  divisions  are  sometimes  made,  but  all  the 
varieties  which  you  will  meet  can  properly  be  classified 
under  one  of  these  heads. 

MoKiJiD    AxATOMV. — When    the   congestion  constitntes 
hyperamiia,  the  lungs  wholly  or  in  part  are  distended,  of  a 
dark-n»d  color,  crepitating  little,  and  are  heavier  and  less 
elastic  than  normal.     On  section,  dark  blood,  often  in  con- 
sidr»ral)le  quantity,  flows  fn»<^ly  from  the  cut  surface,  but  the 
lung-tissu(»  still  n^tains  its  dark  color  on  account  of  the 
l)lood  n'maining  in  the  capillary  vessels.     Pulmonary  hy- 
p<»nemia  may  be  active  or  passive ;  it  is  simply  an  increased 
quantit}'  of  l)lood  in  tli(»  capillari<\s  of  the*  lung :  this  may  be 
due*  to  incrcjisrd  force  in  tlu*  h(»artV  action,  or  to  obstruc- 
tion to  tli(»  return  of  tlic^  blood  to  tlic  heart,  or  to  local 
interference  with  the  jmlmonary  circulation. 

Sph'iiizalion  is  a  form  of  congestion  which  has  received 
its  name  from  the*  close  resemblances  which  the?  affected  por- 
tion of  lung-tissue  bears  to  the  spl(H»n. 

The*  portion  of  lung  whicli  is  the  seat  of  this  form  of  con- 
gestion is  oi  a  darker  color  than  normal,  and  scattered 
throughout  its  substnnce  will  be  seen  little  red  or  yellowish- 
white  points;  thc»se  litth*  points  are  si mi)ly  blood  extrava- 
sjitions. 

Lung- tissue,  in  a  condition  of  sj)lenization,  is  of  a  dark 
reddish-bluo,  brown,  or  black  color,  airless,  firmer  than 
normal,  cre])itat(»s  h^ss  freely,  has  a  more  uniform  homo- 
geneous ai)])(»ar:inc(»  upon  its  cut  surface,  and  is  less  moist 
(hnn  normal  lung-tissu(^;  a  dark  fluid  will  sometimes  ooze 
from  its  cut  surface*,  but  not  so  fre(»ly  as  in  hyperflemia,  and 
the  fluid  is  mon;  wat(»ry  in  appearance. 
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111  the  development  ol  this  condition  of  Inng-tissue,  we 
have  first  hyperfemia,  then  interstitial  cpdema  is  developed ; 
it  is  thia  iiiterstitial  cedema  that  distinguishes  spleiiiiiatioii 
from  hypersemia.  It  ocrnrs  in  connection  with  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers,  or  any  disease  in  which  there  are  certain 
blood  cliangea,  and  it  is  always  developed  slowly. 

Ilypostatic  congestion  is  a  term  applied  to  that  form  of 
congestion  which  oiicurs  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the 
lung,  in  persons  dying  of  diseases  which  have  confined  them 
in  bed  for  a  long  time.  It  very  closely  resembles  spleniza- 
Uon,  but  the  lung-tissue  does  not  have  that  doughy  feel 
which  is  present  in  splenization,  and  the  little  whitish  or 
reddish  points  which  are  seen  in  splenization  are  absent  in 
hypostatic  congestion. 

Compensatory,  or  collateral  congestion,  is  that  form  of 
congestion  which  occurs  in  one  portion  of  the  lungs,  due  to 
obstructed  circulation  in  some  other  portion.  That  pul- 
monary congestion  in  unaffected  portions  of  the  lung  in 
pnenmonia  and  pleurisy,  is  an  example  of  this  form.  The 
same  kind  occurs  in  collapsed  lung-tissue,  and  about  points 
of  venous  obstiuction. 

Brown,  or  pigment  induration.  This  form  of  congestion 
is  specially  connected  with  obstraction  or  regurgitation  at 
the  mitral  orifice.  The  lung  is  distended,  firm,  heavy, 
seldom  very  moist,  and  usually  contains  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  air.  It  is  dotted  with  yellowish  or  brownish 
spots,  usually  of  small  size,  whilst  its  own  color  is  generally 
red.  The  capillaries  of  the  lungs  are  exceedingly  enlarged, 
both  in  width  and  length,  and  encroach  on  the  lumen  of  the 
ajveoli.  The  brown  or  yellow  spoils  are  due  to  old  blood 
extravasations  which  have  undergone  granular  pigment 
degenemtions ;  often  red  spots  from  recent  extravasations 
are  found  along  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  Some  parts  of  the 
Inng  may  present  these  changes  very  markedly,  whilst 
others  are  but  little  affected.  Within  the  air-cells  are 
usually  found  large  cells  which  have  undergone  more  or 
less  pigmentation.  All  of  these  changes  result  from  an  in- 
terference with  the  return  circulation.  The  pigmentation 
■which  is  present,  is  the  result  of  the  long-continued  reten- 
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tion  of  blood  in  the  parts,  and  the  conaequent  clijinges  in 
the  blood  itself. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  the  different  varieties  of  pul- 
monary hemorrhage  I  have  sufficiently  considered  in  con- 
nection with  their  morbid  anatomy,  so  that  they  do  not 
require  a  separate  consideration. 

Symptoms.— It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  congestion  from  those  of  pnlraonary  oedema, 
and  also  from  those  of  diseases  in  which  it  is  liable  to  occur 
as  a  complication.  If  the  congestion  is  considerable,  there 
is  more  or  less  dyspno?a,  cough,  and  expectoration.  Blood- 
stained watery  expectoration  is  the  prominent  objective 
symptom  of  pulmonary  congestion.  Dyspnoea  more  or  lesa 
marked  is  present  in  both  active  and  passive  congestion  of 
lungi*.  The  dyspnoea  is  often  urgent  if  the  congestion  is 
extensive,  but  in  many  cases  of  passive  congestion  there 
will  be  little  change  in  the  respiration  ;  the  patient  becomes 
accustomed  to  habitual  dyspncea  and  suffers  no  special  in- 
convenience except  moderate  shortness  of  breath  on  physi- 
cal exertion,  especially  is  this  the  case  in  brown  induration 
of  the  lungs, — a  feeling  of  tightness  or  oppression  is  often 
exj)erienced  in  the  chest,  but  pain  is  rarely  present.  In  ex- 
treme cases  all  the  symptoms  which  attend  imperfect  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  are  developed,  and  the  patient  dies  as  in 
pulnionaiy  oedema. 

The  plojsical  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  are  not  well 
marked  ;  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  increased  and  the 
respiration  more  or  less  labored  in  character.  The  percut- 
sion  sound  ia  at  first  abnonnally  resonant,  but  as  oedema  is 
developed  in  the  congested  portion  and  in  brown  induration 
of  the  lung,  it  becomes  somewhat  dull. 

On  auscultation,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble  or 
harsh, — in  brown  induration  of  the  lung,  there  is  a  fi?eblene8a 
of  the  normal  vesicular  murmur,  the  inspiratory  pound  be- 
comes harsli,  and  the  expiratory  becomes  prolonged.  Abun- 
dant small,  bubbling  rales  are  heard  when  cedema  accom- 
panies the  congestion,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the 
congestion  is  active. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
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congestion  is  not  very  difficult  if  you  take  into  account  the 
circuniHtanciJs  under  wliich  it  occurs,  and  the  two  prominent 
eymptoms,  viz. :  the  dyspntca.  and  the  copious,  wateiy, 
blood-stained  expectoration.  If,  therefore,  in  the  progress  of 
a  case  of  pneumonia,  watery  blood-stained  expectoration 
uiake9  its  appearance,  and  the  dyspncea  is  increased,  pul- 
monary congestion  and  cedema  may  be  recognized  as  having 
Imx'u  added  to  tlie  pneumonia,  involving  that  portion  of 
lung  not  involved  in  the  pneumonia.  There  is  a  blood-stained 
expectoration  present  in  the  pneumonia,  but  it  is  of  a  tena- 
cioTis  character,  and  entirely  imlilte  the  copious,  watery, 
blood-stained  expectoration  of  the  pulmonary  congestion 
and  oedema.  The  existence  of  pulmonary  cedema  being  es- 
tablished, it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  is  active 
or  passive  in  character  either  by  the  rational  or  physical 
signs  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs  will  decide  the  question. 

Pulmonarj-  congestion  is  readily  distinguished  from  spas- 
modic asthma  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  riles  of 
tlie  astluna. 

PltOGNosis. — Active  pulmonary  congestion  is  usually  ra- 
pid in  its  course,  and  either  tenninates  in  complete  recov- 
ery in  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  or  in  a  few 
hours  destroys  life.  Patients  suffering  from  the  disease 
can  generally  be  relieved  at  its  onset  fi-om  the  dangers 
which  attend  it.  The  prognosis  in  passive  congestion  de- 
pends altogether  U])on  the  condition  with  which  it  occurs. 
When  it  occurs  with  heart  disease  the  prognosis  wUl  vary 
according  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  heart ;  if  the  patient 
is  prostrated  from  heart  disease,  and  an  intense  pulmonary 
congestion  comes  on  suddenly,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  ; 
in  the  form  of  brown  induration,  the  prognosis  is  uncertain. 
Extensive  pulmonary  congestion  in  the  form  of  splenization 
leads  to  unfavorable  results.  As  a  rule,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion and  cedema  are  very  serious  affections,  because  they 
complicate  dangerous  conditions  ab-eady  existing. 

Trkatmest, — In  cases  of  active  congestion  coming  on  ab- 
ruptly, and  rapidly  assuming  a  threatening  aspect,  an  elTort 
mnst  be  made  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  pul- 
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monary  vessels  ;  this  Ib  best  accomplished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  wet  or  dry  cups  over  the  entire  chest,  or  over  the 
seat  of  the  congestion, —or  perhaps,  in  extreme  cases,  by  tho 
opening  of  a  vein  in  the  arm  ;  these  remedies  to  be  followed 
by  steam  inhalations.  In  passive  congestion,  the  attention 
must  be  turned  to  the  condition  in  connection  with  wliich  it 
occurs,  and  by  overcoming  or  controlling  the  cause  of  the 
congestion,  regulate  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  it  it  de- 
pends on  feeble  heart's  action,  administer  stimulants  ;  if  on 
too  forcible  heart's  action  (the  organ  being  diseased),  give 
aconite  in  full  doses.  Hydragogne  cathartics  are  indicated 
when  it  is  associated  with  pulnionaiy  oedema.  • 

PULMONARY  APOPLEXY. 

We  pass  very  naturally  from  pulmonary  congestion  to 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  for  the  two  are  verj'  often  associated. 
There  are  two  recognized  varieties  of  pulmonary  apoplexy — 
till'  r/'rrumscribed  and  the  diffused;  the  former  is  not,  while 
thfi  latter  la,  accompanied  by  laceration  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung,  and  sometimes  the  laceration  is  extensive. 

MoHBtD  ANATOMT.^Tn  the  circiimscribed  variety  the 
lungs  contain  a  variable  number  of  nodules,  termed  by 
recent  writers  hemorrhagic  nodular  infarctions ;  sometimea 
there  is  only  a  single  nodule,  rai-ely  many  of  them  ;  these 
are  of  dark  red  or  black  colf)r,  they  contain  no  air,  are 
hard  or  soft  according  to  their  age,  and  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  firmness  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  por- 
tion of  lung  which  contains  them.  They  vary  in  size  fi-om 
less  than  one  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  the  smaller 
are  the  more  fi*equent.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
lung,  but  especially  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lower 
lobe;  not  nnfrequently  they  protrude  from  the  outer  con- 
vex surface,  just  beneath  the  pleura.  After  these  nodules 
have  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  a  small  amount  of 
dark  grumous  blood  can  be  scraped  fi-om  their  cut  surface ; 
wh(.-n  they  are  recent,  considei-able  fluid  blood  can  ho 
readily  pressed  from  their  cut  surface.  The  surrounding 
lung-tissue  forms  a  tolerably  well-defined  border,  and  may 
be  either  normal,  congested,  or  blood-stained. 
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As  a  rule,  these  nodules  are  fonned  by  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  air-cells  into  the  cavity  of 
the  alveoli  and  minute  bronchi.  Some  of  it  is  retained  in 
these  cavities,  as  the  blood  after  its  escape  coagulates,  and 
the  capillaries  aiound  the  alveoli  are  also  tilled  with  blood. 
There  is  no  rupture  of  lung-tissue.  Generally,  tliese  nod- 
ules are  wedge-shaped,  with  their  broad  extremities  towards 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  If  the  infarctious  occur  near  the 
BUi'face  of  the  lung,  they  can  be  readily  recognized  through 
the  pleura,  by  their  dark  color,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  lung  around  tliem  collapses,  giving  rise  to  little  promi- 
nences upon  theii-  surface. 

These  nodules  may  undergo  a  variety  of  changes.  Reso- 
lution is  the  most  fi-equent  change,  which  takes  place  as 
follows:  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  l>een  estravasati-d  into 
the  air-cells,  it  coagulates  and  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  it  soon 
changes  to  a  brown,  and  then  to  a  light  gmy  color,  the 
fibrin  becomes  granular,  the  blood  globules  fatty,  and  their 
pigment  is  converted  into  lijcraatoidine  and  nielanine. 
When  these  changes  have  taken  place,  the  infarction  is  in 
a  condition  either  to  become  absorbed  or  expectorated, 
usually  there  la  left  behind  a  pigmented  stain  to  mark  the 
former  situation  of  tlie  infarction  ;  after  a  time  air  may  re- 
enter the  air-cells.  At  post-mortem  examinations  these 
pigmenti-'d  spots  are  frequently  seen  long  after  tlie  disap- 
peai-ance  of  the  infarction  ;  after  a  time  air  re-enters  the  air- 
cells.  As  a  second  result  these  infarctions  may  remain  as 
dark,  pigmented,  cicatricial  spots,  impermeable  to  air  and 
sometimes  containing  calcareous  or  cheesy  products. 

In  the  third  yilace,  these  infarctions  may  excite  intianima- 
Uon  of  a  pneumonic  character  in  the  surrounding  lung- 
tissne,  which  iutlammation  may  terminate  in  gangrene,  or 
the  nodules  may  become  gangrenous  tliemselves.  The 
pleura  over  the  superficial  nodules  is  usually  coated  with 
recent  lymph. 

When  these  infarctions  occur  in  connection  wilh  pyaemia 
or  in  a  condition  coiTesponding  to  it,  their  tendencj'  is  to 
bJrminate  in  gangrene  or  in  the  formation  of  abscess.  The 
exciting  cause  of  the  inflammatory  process  which  is  to  ter- 
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minate  in  gangrene  or  the  fonnation  of  abscess  exists  in  the 
embolus  which  gives  rise  to  the  infarction,  its  character  is 
such  as  will  cause  suppuration  to  take  place  in  the  tissues, 
wherever  it  becomes  lodged.  In  the  diffused  varieties  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  the  lung-tissue  becomes  torn  and  infil- 
trated with  blood,  wliich  may  be  either  fluid  or  coagulated. 
If  situated  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  tlie  pleura  m*iy  be 
lacerated.  Genemlly,  the  cavity  made  in  the  lung-tissue  by 
the  extravasation  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the  coagulated 
or  semi-coagulatrd  blood  in  this  cavity  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  blood-clot.  These  apoph^ctic  extravasations 
are  n(»ver  circumscribed,  and  are  usually  of  much  larger 
size  than  the  circumscribed  variety.  They  may  prove  im- 
mediately fatal,  especially  when  the  pleura  is  perforated. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  shock  of  the  accident,  recovery 
usually  takes  place,  either  by  adhesion  of  the  torn  surfaces 
of  the  lung  after  absorption  of  the  extra vasa ted  blood,  or  a 
connectiv(i-tissae  capsule  may  be  formed  around  the  clot^ 
aftor  wliich  it  undergoes  a  che(»sy,  cretaceous,  or  pigmented 
dogencM-ation,  and  r<'mains  pennammtly  imbedded  in  the 
lung-tissue*.  This  form  of  a])oplexy  is  much  less  frequently 
Tin»t  with  than  the  cin'umscribt^d  form. 

Kti()L(k;y.  —  Pulmonary  infarction  may  be  caused  by 
anything  which  shall  obstruct  a  pulmonary  artc.Ty  or  pul- 
monary v(Mn,  and  und(*r  all  circumstances  it  is  embolic  or 
th(»  n»sult  of  thrombosis. 

As  a  rnh»,  an  embolus  ccmiing  from  somp  other  part  of 
the  bod}'  plugs  u])  a  small  branch  of  the  ])ulnionary  artery, 
jind  the  cai)illary  vessels  beyond  und(»rgo  distention  from 
rolhitcral  fluxion,  blood  esrapcs  from  the  capillaries  into 
th(»  cavity  of  the  alv<»oli  and  undergoc^s  coagulation,  and  a 
noduh*  is  tormt'd  corresponding  in  size  to  the  space  occupied 
by  tho  cai)illai'ies  which  are  tli(»  termination  of  the  obstruct- 
ed artery.  The  (»nibolus  may  have  come  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  as  a  consecjuc^nce  of  an  endocarditis,  or 
from  a  coagulum  form(»d  in  the  right  heart,  the  result  of 
feebl(»  heart  action,  or  from  a  coagulum  formed  in  a  super- 
ficial vein  in  some  remote  part  of  the  body.  Any  foreign 
substance  of  sufficiently  small  size,  and  in  a  condition  in 
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which  it  shall  not  undergo  changes  when  introduced  into 
thi!  general  circulation,  may  find  its  way  into  a  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  give  rise  to  a.  pulmonary  infarc- 
tion. 

Nodular  hemorrhagic  infarctions  are  mrely,  if  ever,  pro- 
duced by  a  penetration  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  larynx, 
or  bronchial  tubes  into  the  air-cells.  Independent  of  pyae- 
mia and  cardiac  disease,  they  liave  been  met  with  in  a  few 
other  conditions,  as  phthisis,  scorbutus,  cholera,  etc.  An 
artery  or  vein  may  in  more  instances  be  occluded  by  a 
thrombus  formed  subsequent  to  tlie  apoplexy. 

Diffused  pulmonary  apoplexy  may  occur  from  a  very 
lai^  infarction,  but  that  is  comparatively  ran^  It  gene- 
rally occurs  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  arte- 
ries. The  pulmonary  artery  may  be  the  seat  of  aneurism 
usually  of  small  size ;  or  it  may  occur  in  connection  with 
aneurism  of  some  other  vessel — as  the  aorta,  which  lias  rup- 
tured into  the  lung  substance.  It  may  occur  as  the  i-esult 
of  a  fall  or  shock ;  it  may  also  be  of  traumatic  origin, 
resulting  from  fracture  of  the  ribs,  gunshot  wounds,  etc. 
Its  most  frequent  cause  is  the  rupture  of  thomcic  aneu- 
risms. 

Symptoms. — In  speaking  of  the  symptoms,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  two  circumstances  under  which  apoplexy  may 
occur,  viz. :  with  cardiac  disease  and  with  pyaemia. 

When  pulmonary  apoplexies  occur  in  connection  with 
cardiac  disease,  and  are  few  in  number,  every  symptom  of 
their  occurrence  will  be  absent  except  one,  and  that  is  an 
expectoration  of  small  blood  coagula. 

If,  however,  the  infarction  is  of  considerable  size,  or  if  a 
number  of  infarctions  occur  at  the  same  time,  very  decided 
symptoms  will  mark  their  occurrence ;  prominent  among 
these  is  the  sudden  occurrence  of  severe  dyspncea.  The 
patient  may  have  been  subject  to  mild  attacks  of  cardiac 
dyspntpa,  but  the  dyspnoea  from  which  he  now  suffers  is 
of  a  peculiar  character;  it  is  usually  attended  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  constriction  about  the  chest,  and  he  is  aware  that 
some  extensive  damage  has  suddenly  been  done  to  his 
lungs.     If  the  infarction  occurs  near  the  pleui-a  there  will 
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be  pain  m  tlm  side  over  the  affected  lung,  tho  result  of 
pleurisj  over  the  infarction. 

The  development  of  pnlraonary  infarctions  in  connection 
with  caidiiKi  disease  is  preceded  by  some  disturbance  of 
the  heart's  action.  The  patient  has  been  under  strong  men- 
tal excitement  or  has  made  too  violent  physical  exertions. 
Occasionally,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  infarction,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  the  hejirf  s  action  betromes  u-it-gnlar, 
which  peniiits  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  in  its  cavity, 
and  tlie  lin-aking  up  of  this  coagnlum  furnishes  the  emboli 
which  cause  the  infarction.  In  one  who  has  cardiac  dis- 
ease, au  irregular  and  intermitting  action  of  the  lieart,  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  dyspntea  and  a  dark  bloody  expectora- 
tion, are  very  certain  signs  of  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary 
infarction. 

Pulmonary  oedema,  congestion,  bronchial  hemorrhage, 
and  infarction  may  all  be  developed  together ;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  expectoration  is  the  leading  feature  in  their  dif- 
ferential dingnosie.  In  bronchial  liemoiThage  tlie  expec- 
torated blood  is  of  a  bright-red  color,  in  pulmonary  cedema 
and  congestion  it  is  a  bloody  serum,  and  in  pidmonaiy 
infarction  it  contains  small  dark  blood-clots. 

Physical  Signs. — Wlien  the  infarctions  ai-e  of  large  wze, 
their  seat  may  sometimes  be  determined  by  physical  exaoi' 
ination  of  the  chest.  There  will  be  dulness  on  percussion, 
and  either  absence  of  i-espiratory  murmurs  or  of  lironchial 
respiration  over  the  region  which  is  the  scat  of  the  infarc- 
tion.  The  existence  of  circumscribed  dulness  and  lnoiuhial 
respiration,  in  connection  with  the  rational  symittoms 
already  referred  to,  is  usually  quite  sufficient  to  determine 
the  existence  and  seat  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  of  the  {cir- 
cumscribed variety. 

Tlie  development  of  that  fonn  of  pulmonary  infarction 
wliich  occurs  in  connection  witli  pyaemia  (also  called 
metastatic  infarction)  is  mai-ked  by  a  rapid  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, by  extreme  dyspncea,  and  by  the  peculiar  blood-clot 
expectoration  already  referred  to. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  the  occurrence  of  diifused 
putuionary  apoplexy  are  usually  not  well  detinod,  and  it 
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may  be  diflScult  positively  to  determine  its  existence. 
Tliere  may  be  a  profuse  hemorrhage  with  the  development 
of  extensive  pneumonic  consolidation,  but  this  will  not 
distinguish  it  from  other  profuse  pulmonary  hemorrhages. 
Tliis  form  of  apoplexy  often  goes  unrecognized  untU  the 
post-mortem  examination. 

Pkogxosis. — In  slight  circumscribed  pulmonary  apoplex- 
i<*s,  depending  upon,  or  accompanying  heart  disease,  or 
occnirring  in  connection  with  any  condition  that  is  not 
l>yapmic,  the  prognosis  is  good, — they  usually  go  on  to 
recovery,  excepting  a  slight  damage  to  the  lung-tissue  at 
the  point  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  majority  of  patients  who 
Iiave  chronic  heart  disease  at  times  have  hemorrhagic  in- 
farction. All  hemorrhag(»s  that  occur  in  connection  with 
l)y?emia,  or  in  connection  with  thrombosis,  render  the  prog- 
nosis bad. 

TiiEATMEXT. — The  treatment  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  is 
almost  entirely  expectant. 

If  it  results  from  heart  disease,  all  depressants,  such  as 
blood-letting,  etc.,  must  be  avoided.  The  main  thing  to  be 
accomplished  under  these  circumstances  is  to  regulate  the 
heart's  action  and  increase  its  force.  This  can  be  best  ac- 
complished by  the  modemte  use  of  stimulants  and  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  of  digitalis  in  full  doses.  It  is  also  all-impor- 
tant that  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  absolute 
quiet  should  be  enjoined.  Stimulating  applications  must 
be  made  to  the  extremities,  such  as  mustard  sinapisms,  and 
free  dry- cupping  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Haemostatic  remedies  are  rarely  if  ever  required. 

If  inflammation  of  the  lung  or  pleura  follow  the  infarc- 
tion, it  must  be  treated  the  same  as  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
occurring  under  any  other  circumstances. 

When  pulmonary  apoplexy  occurs  in  connection  with 
pysemia,  the  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  patient 
by  the  administration  of  stimulants,  quinine  and  iron,  and 
the  frequent  application  of  dry  cups  over  the  surface  of  the 
chest.  The  diffused  variety  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  is  not 
amenable  to  treatment. 
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BRONCHIAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lungs. — Cancer  of  the  Lungs. 

I  WILL  this  morning  continue  the  history  of  hemor- 
rhages from  the  respiratory  organs,  by  inviting  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  bronchial  hemorrliages. 

In  tlie  majority  of  instanc(»s,  when  blood  is  expectorated 
in  consid(»rable  quantities,  the  seat  of  th(j  hemorrhage  is  the 
bronchial  mucous  mc^mbrane.  As  I  stutcxl  to  you  in  my 
last  lecture,  spitting  of  blood  is  present  in  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  in  the  intlammatoiy  pro- 
cess(»s  afftjctiug  the  lungs  and  bronchi ;  but  hemorrhage  from 
the  l)ronchial  tubes  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
spitting  of  blood,  or  hwnioptf/fiis, 

MoKiui)  AxATOMY. — If  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
is  (examined  soon  after,  or  during  a  bronchial  lu^morrhage,  at 
the  seat  of  tli(»  hemorrhage,  it  will  b(»  found  swollen,  relaxed, 
bleeding  on  slight  pressure,  and  of  an  uniformly  dark-red 
color,  with  here  and  there  spots  of  ec(»hymosis.  If  the  ex- 
amiiuition  is  mad(^  some  tinuj  after  the  bleeding,  the  bron- 
chial menibnine  will  either  present  a  j)al(^  and  bloodless  ap- 
pearance, or  no  traces  of  the  seat  of  tlu>  lu^morrhage  can  be 
found.  If  the  examination  is  made  during  or  soon  after  the 
hemorrhagic,  at  points  the  bronclii  may  be  found  more  or 
less  coni])l(»t(»ly  iillc^d  with  blood-clots ;  tlu»s(»  clots  usu- 
ally are  (wsanguinated.  If  th(»  blood  lias  b(»(»n  forced  from 
the  bronchi  into  the  air-cells,  small,  red,  d(»nse  nodules  will 
be  found  scattered  through  the  lung-substance,  very  closely 
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resembling  in  tlitir  gross  appearance  pulmonary  infarc- 
tions. 

If  any  of  the  small  bronchi  are  completely  occluded  by 
blood-clots,  the  lung-tissue  beyond  the  seat  of  the  plugs 
will  remain  inllated  after  the  thoracic  cavity  is  opened. 
Ulceration  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  rarely,  if 
eyer,  a  source  of  bronchial  hemorrhage. 

Etioloot, — Tlie  two  prominent  causes  of  bronchial  hem 
orrhage  are,  first,  over-distention  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
bronchial  nmcons  membrane ;  second,  weakness  of  the  ca- 
pillary walls  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  Such  weakness 
of  the  walla  of  the  capillaries  may  be  a  hereditary  or  an 
acquired  condition. 

The  tendency  to  bronchia!  hemorrhage  from  weakened 
capillaries  is  much  stronger  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  thirty,  especially  in  young,  delicate  persons  bom  of  i 
phthisical  parents,  than  in  any  other  class.  There  is  also 
strong  predisposition  to  this  form  of  hemorrhage  in  persons 
who  are  already  suffering  from  developed  phthisis,  or  who 
liavc  an  acquin'd  phthisical  diathesis.  Usually,  in  this 
class  of  cases,  the  direct  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  a  sud- 
den distention  of  the  weakened  bronchial  capillaries  from 
violent  physical  exertion,  or  from  certain  peculiar  atmo- 
spheric inHnences,  In  rare  instances,  it  occurs  without  any 
appreciable  cause.  That  form  of  bronchial  catarrh  which 
prRcedes  or  attends  the  development  of  catarrhal  phthisis  is 
very  frequently  precedetl  or  attended  by  bronchial  hemor- 
rhage. In  this  class  of  cases,  probably  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  hemorrhage  is  acute  hypera>mia  of  the  bronchial 
membrane.  Bronchial  hemorrhage  may  be  induced  by  the 
inhalation  of  irritaring  gases  or  vapors,  and  by  the  rarefied 
air  of  high  elevations ;  in  both  of  these  instances,  the  hemor- 
rhage follows  over-distention  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
bronchial  membrane. 

Stmptoms.^ — Tile  symptoms  which  attend  a  bronchial 
hemorrhage  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  hemorrhage.  If  the 
quantity  of  blood  expectorated  is  very  small,  no  symptoms 
will  be  developed  except  the  spitting  of  the  blood,  which 
ie  of  a  bright-red  color.     It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the 
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symptoms  that  attend  a  bronchial  hemorrhage  are  so  trivial, 
for  th<.»se  hemorrhages  are  usually  profuse.  All  bronchial  hem- 
orrhages are  attended  by  the  spitting  of  bright-red,  frothy, 
arterial  blood,  and  it  is  to  this  form  of  hemoirhage  we  gen- 
erally allude  when  we  use  the  unqualified  term  7i(B7noptysis. 

A  very  profuse  bronchial  hemorrhage  may  come  on  sud- 
denly without  any  warning,  but  usually  the  patient  has 
had  some  previous  indication  of  its  occurrence,  such  as  a 
sense  of  constriction  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  or 
upon  respiration,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  which  he  cannot 
account  for.     He  may  or  may  not  have  liad  a  cough  pre- 
ceding the  hemorrliage, — suddenly,  he  feels  as  if  some  fluid 
had  commenced  trickling  under  the  sternum,  and  he  notices 
an  unnatui-al  sweetish  taste  in  his  mouth,  he  spits  and  finds 
that  the  fluid  is  blood,  although  there  may  liave  been  no 
cough  previous  to  the  hemorrhage  ;  now  he  fecJs  more  or  less 
bronchial  irritation,  which  is  followed  by  a  cough,  more  or 
less  l)lood  is  exi)ect orated,  short  intervals  occur  between 
the  fits  of  coughing,  and  in  this  way  blood  may  continue  to 
b(^  exp(*ctonited  for  several  days,  or  the  expectoration  may 
continue  only  for  a  few  hours.     The  amount  of  blood  ex- 
p(»ctorat(;d  varies  ;  sometimes,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  pro- 
fuses  tlif;  whole  quantity  may  reach  a  pound  or  more ;  at 
otlirr  tiiTi(»s  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  two  is  expectorated. 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  counte- 
nance* of  the  patient  assumes  a  pale,  anxious  expression ; 
Ihj  l)ecc)]ii(»s  tremulous,  and  often  faints ;  this,  however,  is 
not  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood,  but  is  probably  due  to  the 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  from  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
knowhulge  of  the  fact  that  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
has  tak(»n  place.  All  of  these  symptoms  may  be  present 
wh(»n  the  individual  has  not  lost  more  than  half  a  pound  of 
l)lood.  It  has  be(?n  said  that  hemorrhagos  from  the  lungs 
w(»ak«'ns  a  pati<»nt  more  than  hemorrhage  from  any  other 
orgjin  of  the  body. 

Aftcjr  the  profuse  expectoration  of  blood  has  ceased,  the 
paticmt  goes  on  coughing  for  a  few  days,  expectorating 
small,  dark,  coagulated  masses  of  blood,  or  blood-streaked 
si)uta.     Soinetim(}s  bronchial  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  that 
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tile  blood  sponts  ont  of  the  month  and  noae,  this  is  followed 
by  nauwa  and  vomiting  of  blood ;  bnt  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  nausea  and  bloody  vomiting  follow  and  do 
not  precede  the  hemorrhage.  Attacks  of  bronehial  hemor- 
riiage  art^  rarely  single,  usually  for  a  wei'k  or  two  they  recur 
at  intervals  ;  at  length  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  feeble, 
then,  (nTidnnlly,  recovery  takes  place,  so  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  may  feel  even  better  than  before  the  hemorrhage  : 
this  is  the  most  favorable  termination  that  can  be  hoped 
for,  except  in  thow  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  is  com- 
paratively ineignitiL-ant. 

It  it"  important  for  yon  to  remember  that  attacks  oi 
bronchial  hemorrhage,  however  profuse,  genemlly  are  re- 
covered from,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  prostration  and  ten 
dency  to  syncope  which  sometimes  attend  their  occurrence. 

When  the  recovery  from  a  bronchial  hemorrhage  is  nol 
speedy,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less 
febrile  excitement,  the  temperature  rising,  perhaps,  to  101° 
F.,  the  pulse  Ix'coming  accelerated  and  feeble.  The  patient 
becomes  paler  and  weaker,  has  almost  complete  loss  of 
appetite,  is  troubled  by  a  hacking  coiigh  which  is  almost 
constant,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  tenacious,  scanty,  mnco- 
purulent  expectoration.  Tlie  respiration  is  hurried,  and 
there  is  dyspnona  on  Blight  exertion.  Under  these  circum- 
stnnoes  the  bronchial  hi>morrhage  is  followed  by  broncho- 
pnenmonia,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  within  a  few 
weeks  goes  on  to  more  or  less  complete  resolution,  and  the 
patient,  by  means  of  change  of  air  and  proper  hygiene,  may 
finally  recover. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  hemonhage 
is  followed  by  still  more  active  febrile  symptoms  ;  the  tern- 
peratnre  rises  higher,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  feeble, 
emaciation  follows,  usually  accompanied  by  profuse  night- 
Bweats,  and  the  patient  dies  of  acute  phthisis  within  a  few 
months  after  the  first  hemorrhage.  Previous  to  the  hemor- 
rhage he  was  in  good  health,  and  there  were  no  physical 
evidences  of  disease  of  the  Inngs  or  bronchi.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
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Physical  examination  of  the  chest  during  a   bronch*  1 
hemorrhage  usually  gives  negative  results.      On  ausculta- 
tion nothing  abnonnal  is  found,  with  the  exception  of 
f«?w  hirge  and  small  moist  bronchial  rales.     It  ig  jj^j  ^  « 
to  disturb  the  jjatient  by  frequent  examinations   of   th 
chest. 

DrFFKUKNTiAL    DIAGNOSIS. — There  are  four  conditions 

which  may  be  confounded  with  bronchial  hemorrhaire 

namely,  (»pistaxis,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  ha^matemesis   and 
aneurisms  rupturing  into  the  air-passages. 

Epifitaxis  is  very  easih'  distinguished  from   bronchial 
hemorrhage,  for  the  nose-bleed  occui-s  before  the  apparent 
bronchial  hemorrhage,  and  the  blood  is  always  coagulated 
and  dark-colored  ;  it  is  not  attended  or  followed  by  a  cou/yh 
and  blood  can  always  be  detected  in  the  nostrils,  pos' 
t<*rior  nares,  or  j)harynx. 

Tiie  chanicteristics  of  the  haemoptysis  which  occurs  in 
conn(»ction  with  pulmonary  apoplexy,  I  have  already  suf- 
ficiently considered.  The  diagnosis  between  these  two 
fonns  of  Ih'emoptysis  rests  upon  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  the  ])lood  <»xp(^ctoi-ated,  and  the  existence  or  non- 
exist^'Hce  of  cardiac  (lis(*aso  or  py<Tmia. 

Ifa)N(/lcmesi,s  is  to  b(^  distinguished  fi'om  bronchial  he- 
moptysis l)y  the  fact  that  the*  blood  in  ha}matemesis  is 
always  coagulated,  of  a  dark-nvl  color,  and  vomiting  pre- 
cedes or  acconi])anios  the  hemorrhage.  In  bronchial  hemor- 
rhage, if  naus(»a  inid  vomiting  are  ])resent,  th(y  follow  the 
s])ittiiig  of  ;irt(»rial  l)lood,  and  luTiruitcmesis  is  not  accom- 
]>jniir(I  or  followed  J)y  a  cough. 

When  an  aneurism  ruptures  into  a  bronchial  tube,  gen- 
<»rally  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  it  is  scxm  followed  by 
death.  Th(^  long  history  of  an(»urisni  Avliich  jjrecedes  the 
ruptuns  as  well  as  the  physical  signs  which  at  least  will 
have  led  to  the  suspicion  of  aneurism,  in  most  instances  are 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
heniorrhage. 

Pi:o(;\osis. — The  ])rognosis  in  bronchial  iKMUorrhage  as 
regards  time  is  not  bad ;  it  rarely  proves  immediately  fatal, 
or  directly  <'ndangers  life. 
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The  prognosis  as  to  final  result  is  always  unfavorable ;  it 
is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  either  the  precursor  of 
phthisical  development,  or  a  sign  that  developed  phthisis 
already  exists.  It  certainly  always  demands  serious  con- 
sideration. The  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  or 
bronchial  hyperiemia  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
substances  or  gases,  than  when  it  occurs  without  any  appa- 
rent exciting  cause. 

Treatment.— Tlie  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bronchial  liemorrhage,  is  absolute  rest  in  a  cool 
room.  The  patient  shoidd  be  placed  in  bed  and  not  allowed 
to  sit  up,  turn  over,  or  even  speak  above  a  whisper.  If 
the  cough  continues  and  is  constant,  or  induces  the  hemor- 
rhage, it  must  be  quieted  by  full  doses  of  opium,  Ei^ot, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  persulphate  of  iron,  or  common  salt 
may  be  administered,  if  their  administration  will  quiet  the 
anxiety  of  the  patient  or  friends.  It  has  never  seemed  to 
nie  that  styptics  or  astringents  have  any  control  over  bron- 
chial hemori'hages.  The  application  of  ice-bags  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  may  be  resorted  to  in  exti-eme  cases,  but 
it  must  be  carefully  done,  for  the  reason  that  patients  to 
whom  ice-bags  are  applied  are  exceedingly  liable  to  have 
broncho-pneumonia  follow  their  attacks  of  bronchial  hem- 
orrhage. 

Dry-cupping  over  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  of  service 
whenever  the  hemorrhage  is  preceded  or  attended  by  marked 
pulmonary  hyperemia. 

Patients  with  hiemoptyais  should  be  oiged  to  eat  ice  and 
drink  freely  of  cold  drinks. 

In  all  cases  of  bronchial  hemorrhage  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  patient  imder  observation  until  all  bron(^hial  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  bronchial 
,tabe8  has  subsided.  If  there  is  tendency  to  a  return  of  the 
lorrhage,  everything  likely  to  bring  on  an  attiLck  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  you  must  endeavor  to  improve 
tile  nutrition  of  tlie  patient,  by  the  administration  of  iron 
combined  with  a  most  nutritious  but  non -stimulating  diet. 
Moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air, 
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and  all  mental  and  physical  excitement  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  I  will  now  briefly  speak  of  gangrene  and  cancer 
of  the  liinps,  altliongli  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  bronchial  heinorrhage, 

GANOBENE  OF  TOE  LUNGS. 

There  are  two  recognized  forms  of  pnlmonary  gangrene ; 
namely,  the  circutfiscribed  and  the  diffused. 

Circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  of  much  more  fre- 
qaent  occurrence  than  the  diffused  variety, 

MoRBTD  Anatomy. — In  circumscribed  pnlmouaiy  gan- 
grene, small  isolated  portions  of  Inng-tissue  become  converted 
into  bluish-green  fetid  alongha,  which  at  first  are  firm  and  snr- 
ronnded  by  cedematous  lung-tissue,  but  they  soon  decompose 
into  an  ichorous  fluid,  which  may  be  discharged  t-lirough  a 
bronchus  and  leave  a  ragged  sloughy  cavity,  surrounded  by 
inflamed  lung-tissue.  Vessels  may  traverse  this  cavity,  but 
aa  coagula  rapidly  form  in  them,  hemorrhage  rarely  occurs. 

Sometimes,  by  the  gangrenous  process  an  opening  13 
formiHl  into  the  pleural  cavity  which  causes  acute  pleurisy, 
or  hydro-pneumothorax.  The  gangrenons  cavity  may  open 
into  a  bronchial  tube ;  somctimea  a  spot  of  circumscribed 
gangrene  becomes  the  centre  of  diffused  gungi-ene.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  disorganized  portion  is  expelled,  a 
fibrous  capsule  forms,  and  healthy  pus  is  pi-oducod.  In  such 
cases  the  cavity  may  ultimately  close  up  and  cicatrize. 

The  seat  of  circumscribed  pulmonary  gangrene  is  usually 
in  the  lower  lobes  or  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 

In  diffused  gangrene  of  the  lung,  not  unfrequently  an 
entire  lobe  is  involved,  and  sometimes  an  entire  lung ;  unlike 
the  preceding  form,  there  is  no  line  of  deraai-cation  ;  the  gan- 
grenous prmvsaes  are  not  abruptly  limited,  but  gradually 
merge  into  ocdematous  or  hepatizcd  lung-tissue. 

The  affected  pulmonary  tissue  is  more  or  less  decomposed 
and  converted  into  a  putrid  mass,  which  is  saturated  with  a 
grayish-black  fluid ;  as  the  gangrenous  process  reaches  the 
pleui-a,  it  becomes  destroyed.  Recovery  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ran?ly,  if  ever,  takes  place,  the  patient  dying 
of  septicemia  or  pyremia. 
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Etiologt. — The  conditions  under  which  gangrene  of  long- 
tissue  may  occur  are  numerous,  and  need  little  more  than 
their  enumeration  for  you  to  appreciate  their  mode  of  oper- 
ation. 

I'VrsL — Gangrene  of  the  hmgs  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
xertain  local  pulmonary  diseases,  such  as  acute  or  chronic 
pneumonia,  cancer,  hydatids,  bronchial  dilatation,  hemor- 
rhagic infarctions  from  embolism,  obstruction  in  the  nutrient 
■vessels  leading  to  the  gangrenous  portions. 

Second. — Pulmonary  gangrene  may  occnr  in  connection 
■with  blood-poisoning,  such  as  is  met  with  in  low  fevers, 
jiyaimia,  septicjemia.  glanders,  etc. 

Third. — Gangrene  of  the  lungs  sometimes  occurs  in  cer- 
.tain  nei-vons  diseases,  as  dementia,  softening  of  the  brain, 
epilepsy,  and  chronic  alcoholismua.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
tlip  orcurrenco  of  diffused  pulmonary  gangrene  in  lunatics 
and  drunkards. 

SYMFrnMS. — The  symptoms  of  tliis  affection,  at  its  com- 
mencement, are  often  very  obscure.  When  it  develops  from 
iiemorrhagio  infarction,  its  presence  cannot  generally  be 
diagnosticated  until  the  gangrenous  process  reaches  a  bron- 
chial tube  of  considerable  size. 

The  two  symptoms  which  most  positively  indicate  the 
existence  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  are  an  extremely  fetid 
tireath,  and  the  expectoration  of  gangrenous  material ;  some- 
tinios  the  fetid  breath  precedes  the  characteristic  expectora- 
tioD.  The  color  of  the  expectoration  is  usually  a  dirty  black 
irJirown,  which  contains  small  black  masses,  and  in  rare 
instances  the  wavy  elastic  fibres  of  lung-tissue  are  to  be 
found  in  it;  more  or  less  blood  is  oft^n  present,  and  death 
Uiay  occur  from  hemorrhage. 

In  some  cases  there  is  but  slight  constitutional  diatnrb- 
■nce,  and  the  gangrenous  process  goes  on  for  weeks  before 
there  are  any  general  symptoms  to  indicate  its  presence. 
Jsi  other  cases,  from  the  beginning  the  greatest  prostration 
B  experienced,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent,  and 
llieTital  powers  rapidly  give  way  before  the  septic  fever. 
Occasionally,  death  takes  place  from  the  exhaustion  result- 
ing from  slow,  hectic  fever. 
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"WTien  diffuse  gangrene  of  the  long  occurs  in  connecti<ni 
with  pnenmonia,  its  occurrence  is  marked  hy  a  sadden 
prostration,  accompanied  by  a  small,  irregular  pulse,  a  dis- 
turbed, anxious  countenance,  a  fetid  breath,  aud  a  black, 
liquid  expectoration  having  a  gangrenous  odor.  If  the  gan- 
grenous materia]  is  swallowed,  as  sometimes  happens,  severe 
diarrhcea  and  tympanitic  distention  of  the  abdomen  occar. 

PinrsicAL  Sioss. — The  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene are  often  obscure,  and  never  distinctive.  They  ait 
those  of  local  consolidation  followed  by  the  evidences  of 
breaking  up  of  lung-tissue,  and  the  formation  of  cavities 
in  the  lung-substance.  There  are  no  special  signs  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  disorganizing  process ;  sometimes  it  is 
preceded  by  the  signs  of  pneumonia,  generally  it  is  accom- 
panied by  signs  of  bronchitis,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease  there  are  physical  evidences  of  the  formation  of 
cavities  in  the  lung-substance. 

Differential  Diagsosis. — The  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  characteristic  odor 
and  appearance  of  the  expectoration ;  prior  to  its  occur- 
rence the  existence  of  gangrene  cannot  be  determined. 
Gangrenous  espectoration,  accompanied  by  the  phj-sical 
evidences  of  softening  and  excavation  of  pulmonary  sub- 
stance, is  sufficient  for  its  diagnosis, 

Tliere  may  arise  certain  conditions  in  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis;  as,  for  example, 
in  some  cases  of  fetid  bronchitis  there  may  be  a  profose, 
greenish,  sero-purulent  expectoration,  attended  by  an  ex- 
tremely fetid  odor,  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  gan- 
grene, and  yet  no  true  gangrene  of  the  lung  exists. 

Again,  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  exist  without  any  per- 
ceptible fetor  in  the  breath,  or  expectoration,  or  any  of  the 
other  attendant  symptoms  of  gangrene.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  lung  does  not 
communicate  with  a  bronchial  tube. 

Again,  local  gangrene  may  occur  in  a  phthisical  cavity ; 
when  it  does,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  true 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  especially  if  the  patient  ia  seen  for  the 
first  time  just  as  the  gangrenous  process  is  established. 
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A  fetid  abscess  is  generally  diatinguislied  from  true  pul- 
monary gangrene,  not  by  the  character  of  the  fetor,  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  signs  of  excavation  precede  the  occurrence 
of  the  fetor,  while  in  true  gangrene  of  the  lung  the  signs  of 
excavation  follow  the  gangrenous  expectoration. 

In  all  cases,  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis,  it  is 
necessary  that  yon  liave,  in  addition  to  the  fetid  breath  and 
expectoration,  decomposed  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  ex- 
pectorated matter. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  xinfavorable,  al- 
though the  diseuse  may  not  be  i-egarded  as  absolutely  fatal. 
Recovery  can  only  take  phace  in  those  cases  where  the  gan- 
grene is  circumscribed,  and  limited  to  a  small  portion  of 
lung-tissue ;  under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  for  the 
slough  to  separate,  be  discliarged,  and  induration  and  firml 
cicatrization  of  lung-tissue  to  take  place. 

Diffused  pulmonarj'  gangrene  is  always  fatal.  Sometimes 
death  is  the  R'sult  of  profuse  hemorrhage  ;  at  otlier  times  it 
is  due  to  pei-foration  of  the  pleura;  but  more  frequently 
the  patient  dies  from  the  exhaustion  which  attends  the 
septic  poisoning. 

Treatment.— Under  no  circumstances  are  you  justified 
in  resorting  to  depressing  remedies ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
every  possible  way  you  must  sustain  the  vital  powers  of 
your  patient  by  the  administration  of  stimulants,  tonics, 
and  a  most  nutritious  diet.  Opium  may  be  given  in  moder- 
ate doses  to  alleviate  pain,  allay  cough,  and  overcome  con- 
stitutional irritation, 

I  have  never  found  antiseptic  inhalations  to  produce  the 
beneficial  effects  claimed  for  them  by  some  authorities,  nor 
have  I  been  able,  by  the  internal  administration  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  all  this  class 
of  remedies  can  neither  arrest  the  gangrenous  process,  nor 
even  mitigate  its  unpleasant  effects. 

CANCER  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
Tills  disease  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  usually  secondary 
I  to  cancerous  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  medullary  variety  of  cancer  is 
almoflt  the  only  variety  met  with  in  the  lungs,  although 
epithelial  and  melanotic  cancer  of  the  lunga  are  spoken  of 
by  most  authorities. 

Medullary  cancer  of  the  Inngs  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodules  of  various  sizes,  scattered  through  the  Inng-sub- 
Btauces,  or  a  large  portion  of  lung  may  become  the  seat  of 
medullary  infiltration. 

Primary  cancer  usually  involves  only  one  lung,  and  is 
often  infiltrated,  while  secondary  cancer  affects  both  lungs, 
and  is  generally  nodular,  the  nodules  varying  in  size.  By 
the  union  of  the  nodules,  sometimes  an  entire  lung  becomus 
involved.  After  a  time,  the  cancerous  matter  undergoes 
fatty  degeneration  and  softening;  the  pulmonary  vessels 
and  bronclii  are  either  involved  in  the  cancerous  develop- 
ment, or  are  obliterated  by  its  pressure.  Tlie  unaffected 
portion  of  lung-tissue  may  be  normal,  (Edematous,  or  pnen- 
raonic;  extensive  pleuiitic  thickenings  and  adhesions  are 
present  in  most  cases. 

Etiology. — The  question  of  the  etiology  of  cancer  of  thft 
lung  involves  the  etiology  of  cancer  in  general,  and  is  as 
obscure  as  the  origin  of  other  malignant  neoplasms. 

Hereditary  predisposition  must  always  be  regarded  aa  an 
important  element  in  its  prodiiction.  It  is  most  frequently 
met  with  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty,  and  is  more 
common  in  males  than  in  females.  As  has  already  been 
stated  it  is  generally  secondary  to  cancerous  developments  in 
other  organs  of  the  body.  In  the  female,  cancer  of  the  breast 
usually  precedes  the  development  of  cancer  of  the  lunga. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  of  the  lungs  usually  comes  on  very 
insidiously,  with  few  subjective  symptoms.  There  is  usually 
some  pain  in  the  chest,  and  a  cough  accompanied  by  an 
expectoration  resembling  curnvnt-jelly,  occasionally  con- 
taining cancerous  elements.  Usually  more  or  less  dyspncea 
is  present,  especially  if  there  exists  at  the  same  time  medi- 
astinal tumoi-a.  The  cancerous  cachexia  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  As  the  disease  advances,  emaciation,  fever, 
night-sweats,  with  failure  of  strength,  become  more  and 
more  marlied. 
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If  dyapncea,  cough,  hjemoptysis,  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
rapid  emaciation  nitli  cancerous  cachexia  should  come  on 
in  one  fi-oni  wliom  a  carcinomatous  breast  had  been  extir- 
pated, you  wonld  have  reason  to  suspect  the  development 
of  cancer  of  the  lung. 

PnTBicAL  Signs. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  seat 
and  amount  of  the  cancerous  accumulation. 

If  the  lung  is  extensively  involved  with  nodular  cancer, 
inspection  will  show  enlargement  of  the  affected  side,  with 
widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  dt-ficience  or  entire 
absence  of  respiratory  movement.  Palpation  will  give 
diminished,  or  absence  of,  vocal  fremitus.  On  percussion, 
there  will  be  complete  dulness  unattended  by  fiiction  over 
the  space  corresponding  to  the  cancerous  walls. 

On  auscultation,  the  respiratory  sounds  may  be  feeble  or 
absent,  or  if  a  large  open  bronchus  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  cancerous  mass,  bronchial  respiration  may  be 
heard. 

Disseminated  cancer  of  the  lungs  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  physical  examination  fi-om  simple  bronchial  catarrh. 

In  the  infiltrated  fonn  the  lung  is  often  contracted,  and  as 
8  consequence,  there  is  retraction  of  the  chest-walls  over  the 
affected  lung. 

DiFFERESxrAL  DIAGNOSIS. — The  only  disease  with  which 
pulmonary  cancer  is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  pleurisy 
with  serous  effusion.  In  cancer,  however,  tlie  percussion 
dulness  does  not  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  while  in 
pleurisy  it  does ;  in  cancer,  the  dnlness  is  most  marked  in 
front,  whereas  in  pleurisy  it  is  most  marked  behind ;  in 
cancer,  you  will  be  able  to  detect  one  or  more  isolated  spots 
ift  resonance  in  the  dull  space,  while  in  pleurisy  the  dul- 
.ness  is  over  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid, 

Peognosis. — This  disease  is  necessarily  fatal,  death  occur- 
ring either  from  local  or  general  causes. 

Tbeatment- — This  is  altogether  palliative,  as  it  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  relief  of  symptoms. 
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PNEUMONIA. 


Varieties. — Croupous  or  Lobar  Pneumonia. 

We  will  now  commence  the  history  of  a  very  common, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  important  form  of  disease. 
Some  diseases  are  of  interest  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
their  occurrence,  but  the  one  which  is  now  to  engage  our 
attention  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its  fi*equency.  You 
will  be  sure  to  meet  with  it  very  soon  after  you  enter  on  the 
active  duties  of  your  profession,  and  the  dangers  which 
attend  its  development  will  always  cause  you  more  or  less 
anxiety. 

Strictly  speaking,  pneumonia  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs.  When  it  affects  the  alveoli, 
they  become  filled  with  inflanmiatory  exudation  ;  when  the 
interstitial  tissue  is  involved  it  becomes  increased  in  amount 
The  inflanmiation  mav  extend  to  the  bronchi  and  to  the 
pleura,  so  that  in  one  sense  pneumonia  may  be  regarded  as 
an  affection  of  the  whole  lung. 

Clinically,  as  well  as  pathologically,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  pneumonia,  each  of  which  requires  a  separate 
consideration. 

First — Croupous  or  lobar  pneumonia,  which  is  always 
acut€. 

Second, — Catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonia,  sometimes 
designated  broncho-pneumonia,  wliich  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 
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TTiird. — Ikterstitial  pneumonia,  or  fibrons  induration 
of  the  lung. 

CROUPOUS  OR  LOBAH  PNEUMONIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  acute  diseases  of  adult 
life.  "When  the  unqualified  tenn  pneumonia  is  used, 
this  variety  is  referred  to.  It  usually  involves  the  whole 
of  tile  affected  lobe,  and  on  this  account  has  been  called 
lobar  pneumonia  ;  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  one  or 
both  lungs.  Some  have  given  to  this  form  of  pneumonia 
the  tenn  pleuro-pneumonia,  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
surface  of  the  lung  is  involved,  the  pleura  which  covers 
that  portion  is  also  inflamed,  but  the  pleurisy  is  secondary 
to  the  pneumonia.  When  the  pleurisy  is  the  primary  affec- 
tion, then,  properly  speaking,  the  disease  is  a  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. It  is  important  to  recognize  the  two  conditions, 
and  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically,  as  well  as  clinically, 
croupous  pneumonia  may  be  divided  into  three  stages  : 

First. — A  STAGE   OF  CONGESTION   OR  ENGORGEMENT. 

Second. — A  stage  of  red  hepatization  or  consoli 
BATION. 

Third.— K  STAGE  OF  GRAY  HEPATIZATION  AND  RESOLU- 
TION,— sometimes  of  purulent  infiltration. 

I  shall  describe  separately  the  morbid  anatomy  of  these 
different  stages. 

In  the  first  stage,  or  stage  of  engorgement^  that  portion 
of  the  lung  which  is  involved  in  the  pneumonic  proeeas 
does  not  collapse  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is  opened  ;  the 
affected  portion  of  lung  is  distended,  and  is  firmer  than 
natural ;  it  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  is  heavier,  and  crepitates 
less  than  normal  lung-tiasae.  On  section,  a  reddish  fluid 
escapes  from  the  air-cells,  wliich  is  coagulated  by  alcohol 
into  an  amorphous,  granular  substance,  and  dark  blood 
flows  from  the  distended  capillaries  around  the  air-cells. 
On  microscopical  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  affected 
lang-tissue,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  alveoli  will  be  found 
distended  with  blood  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
air-oells,  which,  with  the  effusion,  diminish  theii-  calibi-e. 
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Anatomically,  this  condition  differs  from  simple  pulmo- 
nary congestion  and  cedema,  in  the  character  of  the  fluid 
which  is  found  in  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  change  in  the 
capillary  vessels ;  in  cedema,  the  fluid  in  the  air-celJs  is 
simply  Bemm, — in  pneumonia  it  is  an  inllanimatory  exuda- 
tion. It  also  differs  from  brown  induration  in  tlie  character 
of  the  cell -contents, — in  brown  induration  the  alvooli  con- 
tain cells  which  have  become  pigmented.  All  forms  of 
pulmonary  congestion  somewhat  resemble  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia  ;  the  most  reliable  distinction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difference  in  the  contents  of  tlie  cavity  of  the  alveoli. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  stage  qf  red  Jiepatisatlon,  tho 
affected  portion  of  lung  becomes  solid,  heavy,  and  airless  ; 
a  portion,  when  thrown  into  water,  quickly  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  tlie  vessel.  It  is  of  a  dark-red  or  brownish  color ; 
in  its  general  appearance  it  resembles  normal  liver-tissue, 
hence  the  name  red  hepatization.  On  section,  the  cut  sur- 
face has  a  granular  appearance.  The  gmnulea  are  more 
distinct  on  the  torn  than  on  the  cut  surface ;  eacli  gi-anule  can 
be  lifted  out  of  the  lung-substance  with  a  nwdle,  and  it 
corresponds  in  size  to,  and  constitutes  the  contents  of,  an 
air-cell.  If  the  examination  is  made  soon  after  dmth,  the 
cut  or  torn  surface  is  di-y  ;  if  it  is  delayed  twelve  or  four- 
teen liours,  the  surface  will  be  covered  with  a  thick,  grumouB, 
reddish-gray  fluid,  the  result  of  post-mortem  changes. 

Not  unfrequently  the  smaller  bronchi  are  filled  with  a 
firm,  yellow,  fibrinous  material;  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  whicii  fills  the  air-cells. 

On  firm  pressure  with  the  finger,  the  consolidated  long- 
tissue  is  readily  broken  down. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  alveoli  and  smaller 
bronchi  are  found  filled  with  a  sohd  exudation.  Tliis  ex- 
udation consists  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  enclosing  in  its  meshes 
a  variable  number  of  red  blood-globules  and  cells.  These 
cells  have  been  denominated  pus-cells,  pneumonic  globules, 
exudation  corpuscles,  and  white  blood-globules  or  lymphoid 
cells,  according  to  the  different  views  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent observers  in  regard  to  their  origin.  Undoubtedly, 
the  wliite  globules,  or  lymphoid  cells,  are  the  most  nu- 
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meroiis.  The  largfi  polygonal  nucleated  cells  are  clutngt-d 
epitlieliuin. 

All  of  these  different  cells,  at  times,  have  been  regarded 
as  chai-aoferistic  of  pneumonia.  The  red  globules  givo  th© 
color  to  the  consolidated  lung. 

The  number  of  cells  present  will  vary  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent pneumonias;  the  fibrin  also  varies  in  quantity,  but 
Bome  fibrillated  fibrin  is  always  present  in  the  second  stage 
of  this  variety  of  pneumonia. 

The  \valls  of  the  alveoli  arc  unchanged,  and  the  capillary 
jilexus  in  their  walls  contains  less  blood  than  in  tho  firBt 
stage. 

In  tlie  i/iird  staff e,  or  stage  of  ffray  liepatisation,  the 
consolidated  lung  is  changed  in  color;  it  is  no  longer  deep 
red  or  brown,  but  of  a  gray  color;  at  first,  its  consistency 
and  gross  appearance  remain  unchanged.  The  change  in 
color  is  gradual ;  at  first  the  consolidation  pn^sents  a 
mottled  appearance,  red  and  gray;  afterwards  it  becomes 
entirely  gray.  This  changes  in  color  is  due  to  a  decolora- 
tion ol  the  red  globules  which  were  effused  into  the  cavity 
of  the  air-cells  during  the  second  stage.  As  the  consolida- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  gray  in  color,  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  cavity  of  the 
alveoli,  and  they  gradually  l>ecome  distended  with  shining 
granules. 

With  the  change  in  color,  usually  the  firmness  of  the  ex- 
udation in  the  alveoli  is  diminished,  until,  finally,  they  are 
filled  with  a  fluid  mass,  which  is  easily  removed  ;  aometimeb 
a  change  in  color  is  not  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
elements  of  the  extidation. 

WTien  resolution  follows  a  cliange  in  the  color  of  the  con- 
solidation, the  fibrin  in  the  alveoli  and  small  bronchi  be- 
fiomes  granular,  the  red  globules  disappear,  the  cells  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  and  a  serous  fluid  exudes  from  the 
blood-vessels,  transposing  the  whole  into  a  dirty  white 
emnlsion  ;  a  part  of  this  product  is  removed  by  expectora- 
tion, and  a  part  (aonietimes  the  whole)  by  absorption. 

During  this  stage  the  lung  remains  greenish  or  yellowish ; 
gradually  it  becomes  less  granular,  lighter,  and  moist,  and, 
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when  pressed  upon,  readily  exudes  fluid  from  it; 
face. 

Its  elasticity  remains  impaired  not  only  during    but  I 
after  this  stage,  its  vessels  are  more  congested,  and  its  tias       ' 
darker.  **" 

As  the  resolution  is  completed,  the  epithelial  lining  of  th 
air-cells,  which  has  been  destroyed  during  tlie  progress  f 
the  inflammatory  process,  is  restoi-ed  ;  the  blood  returns  t 
its  normal  channels,  and  the  hmg  is  restored  to  its  norm  1 
condition,  and  thus  (when  the  disease  runs  an  uncomnli 
cated  course)  complete  restoration,  both  atructui-al  and 
functional,  takes  place  in  that  portion  of  lung-tissue  wldch 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  pneumonia. 

While  the  exudation  into  the  air-cells  is  taking  place  the 
smaller,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  tlie  lai^er  bronchi 
become  filled  with  cylindrical  or  tubular  croupous  products  • 
this  exudation  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  fills 
the  cavities  of  the  alveoli,  and  after  undergoing  similar 
changes  is  removed  by  expectoi-ation  and  absorption. 

The  pleura  over  the  inflamed  lung  is  congested,  opaque 
ecchymotic,  and  coated  with  lymph,  while  rarely  Huid  is 
found  in  the  pleural  sac  ;  while  resolution  of  the  pneumonia 
is  taking  place,  the  exudation  which  has  occuned  on  thu 
surface  of  the  pleura  may  remain,  and  suflicient  thickening 
of  the  pleura  may  take  place,  to  give  rise  to  some  dulness 
on  percussion ;  the  dull  percussion,  which  often  remains 
after  convalescence  is  established  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  is 
due  partly  to  pleuritic  changes,  and  partly  to  the  distended 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 

Purulent  infiltration  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  third 
stage  of  pneumonia ;  in  such  cases  the  rapid  production  of 
cells  is  a  marked  lesion  during  the  stage  of  gray  hepatiza- 
tion. These  cells  have  all  the  chai-acteristics  of  pus-cells, 
and  are  cells  which  have  a  constitution  identical  with  the 
wliite  blood-globules;  they  increase  the  distention  of  the 
alveoli  and  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  other  inflamma- 
tory products.  Wliy  in  certain  conditions  in  gray  hi?pati- 
zation  this  process  of  rapid  cell  formation  occurs,  is  not 
easily  explained. 
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When  purnlent  infiltration  occurs,  the  portion  oE  lung 
affected  assumes  a  more  yellow  color,  is  more  friable  and  I 
moist ;  the  cells  are  found  in  the  alveoli  and  between  the  ] 
vpsicles;  gradnally,  however,  they  cease  to  be  produced, 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  are  absorbed  or  expectorated, 
and  the  lung  returns  to  its  normal  state,  or  the  patient  sinks  i 
and  dies  of  exhaustion.     If  an  cedematous  condition  of  the  I 
intervesicular  structure  occurs,  as  happens  in  c<?rtain  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  resolation  is  impossible;  all  the  tis-  ( 
saes  of  the  lung  become  infiltrated  with  pas-cells,  break 
down  and  form  abscesses ;  these  abscesses  may  be  single  or 
mnltipli;.      The  cavities  of    these    abscesses  will    contain 
broken-down  lung-tissue  and  pus.    These  may  increase  by 
peripheral  growth,  or  by  the  running  together  of  adjacent 
abscesses,  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  a  lobe ;  at . , 
first  their  walls  are  yellow,  and  infiltrated  with  pus. 

In  whatever  way  these  abscesses  are  formed,  they  usually 
lead  to  death,  although  there  is  a  chance  of  recovery  when 
they  open  into  a  bronchus  of  suificient  size  to  permit  a  free 
di-scharge  of  their  contents.  Under  sucli  circumstances  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  is  expectorated,  interstitial  iufiam- 
mation  is  set  up  around  it,  and  at  length  it  becomes 
enclosed  by  firm  walls,  contraction  ensues,  and  finally 
notlung  but  cicatricial  tissue  marks  its  former  situation. 
Again  there  is  a  chance  of  recovery,  if  no  bronchial  com- 
munication is  established,  when  the  abscess  becomes  encap- 
sulated by  lirm,  callous  tissue ;  then  its  contents  degenemte 
into  a  cheesy  mass  and  afterwards  becomes  calcareous. 
The  smaller  the  abscess  the  more  likely  is  it  to  reach  this 
termination.  Sometimes  these  abstesses  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung,  perforate  the  pleura,  and  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  pleural  cavity,  causing  hydro-pneumo- 
thorax. 

From  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  terminations  of 
this  form  of  pneumonia  are  resolution,  gangrene,  and 
abscess.  Death  may  occur  in  any  stage  of  the  disease  ;  it 
most  frequently  occurs  in  the  second  and  third  ;  not 
unfre(juently  it  is  produced  by  congestion  and  cedema  of 
the  sound  portion  of  the  lung. 
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If  pin^rf^no  occurs,  it  may  be  diffused  or  circumscribed, 
and  d«*i>i-nd?»  either  ui)on  arterial  emboli  or  venous  thrombi. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  products  of  this  variety  of 
pneumonia  in  part  or  througliout  the  inflamed  portion  may 
beeonK'  eln*f*sy,  and  thus  constitute  one  fonn  of  phthisis. 
This  is  uift  a  frequent  termination,  and  when  it  occurs,  a 
more  than  usually  abundant  cell-formation  takes  place, 
either  in  the  second  or  third  stage  of  the  disease,  after  which 
a  drying  down  of  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  takes  place  • 
it  nijiy  occur  in  previously  healthy  persons,  but  it  is  more 
liki'lv  to  occur  in  the  debilitated. 

Whi'U  croupous  pneumonia  runs  a  more  chronic  course 
than  ordinarily,  the  interstitial  tissue  becomes  involved, 
increased  development  of  fibrous  tissue  is  the  consequence, 
and  wr»  have*  an  interstitial  pneumonia  developed.  I  shall 
consider  this  more  fully  under  the  head  of  pulmonary 
j)htliisis. 

Ktioloov. — Among  Wif*  pr eel hs posing  causes  of  croupous 
pneumrinia,  age  stands  first.  You  will  rarely  meet  with  it 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  most  frequently 
m(»et  with  it  in  persons  between  twenty  and  forty,  and 
nioie  tlian  sixty  y(»ars  of  age.  It  is  compai-atively  rare 
brtwecn  tho  ag<»s  of  forfj'  and  sixty,  although  no  age  is 
(»x<»m])t.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in 
f«*niah*s.  Poverty,  int(^mp(»rance,  and  occuj)ations  requir- 
ing ^'Xposurc  to  su(l(l«»n  changes  of  temperature,  predispose 
to  i)rHMinionia. 

It  occurs  more  frequently  in  climates  subject  to  sudden 
varintions  of  temperature,  tlian  in  those  which  maintain  a 
(M)ntiiiuous  high  or  continuous  low  tenipt^rature,  hence 
])ncumonia  is  nircly  met  with  in  the  tro])ics,  or  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  north ;  westerly  and  easterly  winds  greatly 
predisj»os<'  to  its  occurn»nce.  We  meet  with  it  among  those 
who  an*  weak  and  fccbh%  rather  than  strong  and  vigorous. 
Persons  conval<»scing  from  i\ny  gmve  form  of  disease  are 
especially  liable  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Previous  at- 
tacks increase  th(?  liabilitv  to  its  occurrence. 

The  ('.rriting  causes  are  often  obscure  ;  but  there  are 
many  cases  of  primary  i)neumonia  which  unquestionably 
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arise  from  a  sudden  chill  when  the  body  is  heated,  the  result 
of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  draught. 

Unknown  atmospheric  conditions  undoubtedly  act  as  ex- 
citing causes ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with 
such  atmospheric  conditions  as  give  prevalence  to  other  in- 
flammatory diseases.  What  the  element  is  which  is  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere  and  produces  such  results,  has  not 
yet  been  determined  ;  epidemic  pneumonia  has  such  an  ex- 
citing cause.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  excited  by  the  specific 
poisons  of  various  acute  affections,  as  the  essential  exan- 
thematous  and  malarial  fevers. 

All  that  class  of  diseases  which  depend  upon  the  retention 
in  the  body  of  some  morbid  product,  as  pyaemia,  septi- 
csemia,  uraemia,  etc.,  are  especially  liable  to  be  complicated 
with  it. 

It  is  also  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  chronic  blood 
diseases,  such  as  chronic  alcoholismus. 

The  extension  of  inflammation  from  tissues  adjacent  to 
the  lungs,  to  the  lungs  themselves,  is  also  an  exciting  cause. 
This  is  shown  in  pleuro-pneumonia, — it  may  be  developed 
in  connection  with  pericarditis,  or  from  the  extension  of  an 
inflammation  from  the  abdominal  organs. 

The  traumatic  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  it  are  almost 
innumerable. 

Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  production  of  pneumonia 
by  the  inhalation  of  cold  air. 

Intense  or  long-continued  pulmonary  congestion  is  very 
liable  to  cause  it ;  especially  when  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  heart  disease,  or  hypostatic  congestion. 

From  the  recital  of  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease,  it  is 
evident  that  its  occurrence  as  a  primary  affection  is  com- 
paratively rare  ;  almost  all  cases  can  be  traced  to  some  well- 
recognized  exciting  cause.  As  I  have  already  stated,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  pneumonia  occurs  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  debilitated  condition. 

A  man  may  be  saturated  in  alcohol,  every  organ  in  his 
body  may  be  under  its  influence :  he  sits  in  a  draught,  or 
in  some  way  his  surface  becomes  chilled,  a  pneumonia  fol- 
lows, but  that  pneumonia  is  not  idiopathic. 
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Again,  a  man  may  be  nraemic,  or  charged  with  malaria, 
and  from  a  slight  exposure  he  develops  a  pneumonia,  but  it 
is  not  of  idiopathic  origin. 

This  view  of  its  causation  will  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  tlie  question  of  treatment,  when  we  reach  that  part  of 
its  history. 

I  believe  an  idiopathic  pneumonia  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Symi*toms. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  invasion  of 
croupous  pneumonia  is  sudden ;  it  is  ushered  in  by  a  distinct 
chill,  which  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours; 
the  int^'nsity  and  constancy  of  the  chill  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  disease  except  malarial  fever,  p3'a>nii?i7an3'pnCT- 
pciral  fever.     Usually  the  chill  may  be  distinguisEed  from 
the  chills  of  other  dis(»ases  by  its  violence  and  short  dura- 
tion.    If  the  chill  is  absent,  its  invasion  may  hi}  marked  by 
great  prostration,  and  symptoms  of  collapse.     In  children, 
<;onvulsions,  vomiting,  headache,  and  delirium  may  mark 
the  p(?riod  of  its  invasion.     In  old  people,  after  the  aganf 
H(?veiify,  the  chill  is  fn^quently  absent.     This  fact  slTould  be 
reruoirilx'red,  as  in  very  many  cases  among  old  jK^ople, 
jm<Miinoiiia  couh'S  oh  insidiously,  sndd<*n  prostration  and 
a  comatose  staf<»  b<»ing  the  first  syini)toins  observed. 

Following  tlw»  chill,  usually  thoro  is  pain  und<»rneath  the 
nipi)le  of  the  affrctt^d  side;  this  i)aiii,  how(»v(»r,  is  not  con- 
stant, n^MtlitT  is  it  characteristic*,  for  it  does  not  depend 
u])on  tlio  i)n(»umonic  process,  but  upon  the  accompanying 
])lrurisy,  and  if  the  i)neumonia  is  (M'litral,  and  does  not  in- 
volve* tiM'  surface  of  the  lung,  it  will  not  be  present.  This 
j)ain,  when  ])n'sent,  is  increased  l)v  coughing  and  by  a  full 
insi)iration  ;  it  usually  subsides  within  thnMJ  or  four  days, 
and  is  almost  certain  not  to  continue  Ix^yond  the  eighth 
<]ay ;  if  pain  in  the  affected  sid(5  continues  beyond  the 
(ughth  day,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  evid<»nce  of  pleuro- 
pn<Mimonia. 

In  no  other  acute  disease  is  the  respimtion  so  constantly 
incrc^ased  in  fre(i[uency  as  in  this;  it  is  rarely  less  than 
thirty  p<»r  minute,  and  it  often  reaches  eighty.  The  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not  correspond  to  the 
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increased  frequency  in  respiration  ;  it  la  not  uncommon  for 
the  latttT  to  be  eiylity  ]wr  minute,  while  the  pulse  does  not 
rise  above  one  hundred. 

Dt/spncra  is  by  no  means  a  constant  attendant,  and,  when 
urgent,  does  not  seem  to  lie  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
lung  involved,  for  often  there  is  lees  frequency  in  respira- 
tion, and  less  dyspnoea  when  an  entire  lung  is  involved, 
than  when  only  a  small  portion  is  implicated. 

As  a  mle,  those  cases  whicli  are  accompanied  by  great 
nervous  prostrntion  suffer  most  from  dyspnoea.  Extivme 
dyspnoea  may  always  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  grave 
import.  The  dyspno-a  of  pneumonia  differs  very  markedly 
from  that  of  bronchitis;  in  pneumonia  it  is  of  a  panting 
character,  while  in  bronchitis  it  is  labored,  and  then?  is  a 
constant  muscular  effort  ou  tlie  part  of  the  patient  to  force 
air  into  the  lungs. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  dyspno'a  of  the  two  diseases,  the 
difference  in  their  character  is  often  sufficient  for  a  diffei-en- 
tial  diagnosis. 

Couff/i  is  almost  a  constant  symptom  ;  it  usually  comes  on 
a  few  liours  after  the  accession  of  the  disease.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  if  there  is  any  expectoration,  it  is  simply 
bronchial  mucus  ;  Jifter  this  time,  the  cough  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  expectoration  whieh  is  peculiar;  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "  cliaracleristic  expectoration  of  pneumonia  ;  "  It 
18  gelatinous,  viscid,  tenacious,  and  semi-transparent,  never 
opaque.  Its  color  vaiies,  but  its  microscopicaJ  appearances 
are  always  the  same ;  it  is  composed  of  the  same  anatomical 
eltanents  already  described  as  tilling  the  air-cells.  It  ad- 
berea  so  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it, 
that  the  vessel  may  be  everted  without  displacing  it.  Its 
color  is  sometimes  of  a  cream-yellow,  at  other  times  of  a 
lirick-dust  or  prnne-jnice  hue ;  this  latter  color  indicates 
extensive  blood  changes,  and  is  always  of  grave  import.  If 
A  case  is  tending  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  expectoration 
becomes  scanty,  less  tenaciou.s,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  resolution  is  aliout  to  take  place,  it 
assumes  a  creamy  appearance,  and  is  profuse.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  other  rational  and  ])hyBical  signs  are  well 
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marked,  no  expectoration  occtirs  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  Such  cases  are  moat  frequently  met 
in  connection  with  acute  articular  rheumatiBui.  Expectora- 
tion may  also  be  wanting  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  aged. 

Countenance. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  aspect  of  the 
countenance  is  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  it  is  more  or 
less  flushed  and  anxious,  and  assumes  a  dusky  tiJit  tending 
in  some  cases  to  Hvidity,  whicli  is  usually  circumscribed  on 
the  cheeks,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  color  approaching 
mahogany.  It  more  closely  resembles  the  appeamnco  of 
the  countenance  in  typhus  fever  than  in  any  other  disease ; 
with  this  exception,  that  in  typhus  fever  the  eye  is  dull, 
and  there  is  an  expression  of  stupidity  rather  than  anxiety. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  disease,  herpea  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance  on  the  face  and  about  Lhe 
month.     In  severe  cases  the  lips  become  blue. 

Rise  in  temperature,  as  determinnd  by  the  thermometer 
in  the  axillEe,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  constant 
attendants  of  this  disease.  The  sudden  and  considerable 
rise  which  marks  its  invasion  reaches  102"  P.,  103"  P.,  105°  P., 
or  even  higher  by  the  second  or  third  day, — the  maximum  is 
generally  reached  by  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  Usually, 
there  are  slight  fluctuations  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  but  they  have  no  regular  period  of  rise  and  fall. 
Generally,  the  temperature  is  lowest  early  in  the  morning, 
b^ins  to  rise  in  the  forenoon,  and  attains  its  maximum 
early  in  the  evening ;  these  morning  and  evening  fluctna^ 
tions  rarely  exceed  more  than  a  degree. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  patient  has  recovered,  but  more 
frequently  in  fatal  cases,  the  temperature  has  been  known  to 
rise  as  high  as  107°  F.  In  uncomplicated  cases,  during  the 
first  week  the  temperature  usually  ranges  from  102"  P.  to 
103°  F,  ;  it  is  seldom  higher  than  104°  P.,  and  in  a  lai^ge 
number  of  cases  it  does  not  reach  103°  Ii\ 

The  first  indication  of  convalescence  is  a.  fall  of  two  or 
three  degrees  in  temperature.  The  critical  day  of  this  dis- 
ease, as  regards  temperature,  is  the  fifth.  In  uncom- 
plicated cases,  the  temperature  falls  a  degree  or  two  on  the 
fifth  day  ;  if  the  decline  is  gradual  it  readies  its  minimum 
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by  the  ninth  ;  for  a  number  of  days  after  the  decline  has 
commenced  there  is  a  tendency  to  temporary  exacerbations 
from  slight  causes.  If  resolution  takes  places  by  crisis,  the 
temperature  sometimes  falls  five  or  six  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  relapses  occur,  they  occur  within  tliree  or 
four  days  succeeding  the  crisis,  and  they  are  marked  by 
another  sudden  rise  in  temperature. 

A  high  temperature  after  the  tenth  day  indicates  that  the 
pneumonic  inflammation  is  extending,  or  that  purulent 
infiltration  is  taking  place.  The  days  of  crisis  in  uncom- 
plicated cases  are  the  fifths  sixths  and  seventh  ;  neither  the 
height  of  the  temperature  nor  the  amount  of  lung  involved 
delays  the  period  of  crisis.  Pneumonia  at  the  apex  of 
the  lung  reaches  a  higher  temperature  and  is  maintained 
for  a  longer  period  than  when  it  has  its  seat  at  the  base  of 
the  lung.  With  the  decline  in  temperature,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  patient  is  markedly  changed, — the  flush  dis- 
appears from  the  face,  and  the  patient  breaks  out  in  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration ;  now  he  is  fully  convalescent. 
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tlie  young  and  in  children  the  pulse  may  be  frequent  and 
irregutar,  but  it  is  never  intemiittent.  An  intermitting 
pulse  therefore  indicates  gi-eat  feebleness  of  vital  power. 
The  sphygmograph  is  often  very  useful  in  determiuiug  the 
esaet  oharaeteriBtics  and  varialions  of  the  pulae  in  pneu- 
monia, and  is  regarded  by  some  as  of  special  service  as  an 
element  of  prognosis,  and  in  the  record  of  cases. 

The  cerebral  symjftoms  are  not  very  signiiieant  in  the 
early  stage.  Headache  may  be  present  early  and  continue 
throughout  the  active  progress  of  the  diseaae.  Delirium 
and  convulsions  rarely  occur  except  in  debilitated  sub- 
jects, and  in  persons  of  dissipated  habits.  Delirium  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  alcoholisraus, 
and  then  it  assumes  verj'  much  the  character  of  delirium 
tremens :  it  is  an  active,  busy,  i-estless  delirium ;  occasion-  ^ 
aJly  it  becomes  so  violent  as  to  render  resort  to  phys- 
ical ivstraint  necessary.  Under  these  circumstancea  it  is 
associated  with  muscular  tremors  or  sabsultus, — it  indi- 
cates extensive  blood  changes.  Whenever  you  meet  with 
this  form  of  delii-ium  in  pnenmonia,  it  behooves  you  to 
make  careful  and  diligent  search  into  the  former  habits  of 
your  patient,  without  regard  to  his  present  associations. 

In  children  the  cerebral  disturbance  may  resemble  that 
attending  meningitis, — marked  by  headache,  great  prostra- 
tion, delirium,  and  sometimes  by  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  backof  the  neck.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pneu- 
monia is  liable  to  be  overlooked  and  mistaJcen  for  ceiebro- 
spinal  menivgitis.  These  symptoms  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  connection  with  the  development  of  pneumonia  in 
Childt^n  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age- 
Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  organs  are  not  very 
important,  neither  are  they  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  ;  there 
is  always  loss  of  appetite,  and  not  unfrequently  nausea  and 
Toraiting  are  present  from  the  very  onset  of  the  disease. 

The  tongue  varies  in  appearance  ;  sometimes  it  shows  but 
little  al  teration,  but  usually  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  creamy 
coating.  In  severe  cases  it  becomes  brown  and  dry,  sordes 
collect  on  the  teetli,  and  the  lips  are  brown  and  cracked.  A 
brown,  dry  tongue  ordinarily  aecompiinies  a  frequent  feeble 
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pulse,  "WTien  convalescence  commences,  generally  the 
tongue  becomes  clean,  and  the  appetite  returns. 

Loss  of  stTengt7i  occwrs  earlier,  and  is  more  marked  in 
pneumonia  than  in  any  other  acute  disease,  except  typhus 
fever;  usually  the  patient  becomes  very  weak  within  four 
or  five  days,  but  genemlly  during  convalescence  the  i-ecovery 
of  strength,  as  well  as  of  flesh,  is  very  rapid. 

In  file  majority  of  cases,  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored, 
and  of  high  specific  gravity.  The  changes  in  its  constituents 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  in  other  acute  infiamma- 
tory  diseases.  The  diminution  of  the  chlorides,  concerning 
which  much  has  been  written,  Is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
this  disease. 

Buring  any  stage,  albumen,  in  small  quantity,  may  ap- 
pear temporarily  in  the  urine,  although  it  is  most  frequently 
met  with  during  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  A  small 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  pneumonia,  probably  produced 
by  the  same  cause  as  the  pneumonia.  To  a  certain  extent, 
its  presence  is  indicative  of  some  blood  poison.  Usually, 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  considemble  amount  of  albumen 
are  more  severe  and  more  liable  to  be  fatal. 

The  symptoms  which  I  have  already  detailed  are  present 
in  nearly  all  cases,  but  they  may  not  all  be  prominent. 

Usually,  this  disease  runs  a  regular  course  :  it  is  ushered 
in  by  a  distinct  chill,  which  is  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in 
temperatiire,  and  an  acceleration  of  pulse  ;  the  characteris- 
tic symptoms  of  the  disease  already  referred  to  go  on  devel- 
oping and  increasing  in  severity  until  the  critical  day,  the 
lifth  or  sixth  after  the  chill,  when  a  striking  change  takes 
place  in  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  disease ;  the  tempera- 
ture and  pulse  fall  gradually  or  rapidly,  the  dyspnoea  abates, 
the  blood  disappears  from  the  sputa  (sometimes  suddenly), 
it  becomes  more  copious,  loses  its  tenacity  and  transparency, 
and  is  muco-purulent,  or  of  a  creamy  consistency.  Often 
in  twenty-four  hours  convalescence  is  fully  established,  the 
patient  not  unfrequently  passes  into  a  quiet,  natural  sleep, 
and  wakes  with  a  desire  for  food,  complaining  only  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion.     If,  however,  the  crisis  does  not  occur  on 
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the  (lays  mentioned,  but  the  temperature  remains  as  high,  or 
even  higher  than  at  any  previous  period,  perhaps  reaching 
and  continuing  for  a  few  days  at  106°  F.  or  107°  F.,  accom- 
panied by  great  prostration,  a  small,  rapid,  and  feeble  pulse, 
more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance,  with  a  tendency  to  stupor 
or  to  delirium,  the  tongue  becoming  dry  and  brown  ;  then 
we  have  the  disease  assuming  a  typhoid  character,  termed 
''tjrphoid  pneumonia,"  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
inflammatory  processes  do  not  run  their  regular  course. 
These  symptoms  indicate  the  occurrence  of  purulent  infiltra- 
tion of  the  consolidated  lung-tissue,  or  a  rapid  extension:  of 
the  pneumonic  process,  or  very  extensive  blood  changes. 
Pneumonia  secondary  to  or  complicated  by  other  diseases 
is  very  liable  to  assume  this  type. 

In  the  pneumonia  of  old  people,  and  persons  of  depraved 
constitution,  tj^phoid  symptoms  may  develop  early  in  the 
disease,  indeed  they  may  be  present  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
j)neumonia.  This  variety  is  often  unattended  by  cough, 
expectoration,  or  any  of  the  otlier  rational  symptoms. 
The  majority  of  tlie  cases  of  this  form  of  asthenic  pneumo- 
nia terminate  fatally,  but  recovery  is  always  possible  ;  occa- 
sionall}^  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  convalescence 
commences,  and  after  a  slow  and  extremely  tedious  conva- 
lescence, complete  recovery  may  be  reached. 

The  pneumonia  which  complicates  acute  alcholismus  is 
very  apt  to  pass  unrecognized  unless  frequent  pliysical 
examinations  of  the  chest  are  made. 

The  importance  of  frequent  thermometrical  observations 
in  all  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
diseases  in  which  pneumonia  is  liable  to  occur  as  a  compli- 
cation, cannot  be  over-estimated,  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  there  is  no  other  disease  which  is  so  uniformly 
marked  by  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  physical  signs. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  indicative  of  pneu- 
monia usually  make  their  appearance  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  invasion  ;  although,  if  it  is  centml,  they  may 
not  be  present  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  By  con- 
sidering these  signs  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  stages 
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of  the  di?<^5?e.  th^ir  importann^*  in  a  diagnostic  and  prar- 
n^r-fK-  fi^iint  of  ri#=-\r  can  F>e  >>=rrtfr  appr*?riat«L 

In  Thf\^r^f  ssta(if.  or  ^ta^^  of  engorgement^  on  in^pecfiat^ 
the  mo^-»-ments  of  the  aff»^t»-<l  side  are  noticed  to  be  scHne- 
what  r*-stniin«ffL — r»n  paJpation  there  maybe  a  slight  in- 
r'r»*a^'  of  th^*  wx-al  fremitus  on  the  aflfected  side :  as  a  mle. 
howf-ver.  in  this  stage,  inspeetion  and  palpation  are  nega- 
tivf-  in  rh*'ir  r^iilts. 

On  jferfVf;Hion.  slight  dulness  is  present  over  so  mnch  of 
fh^'  lung-tissue  as  is  involved  in  the  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  degr^^e  and  extent  of  the  dnlness  correspond  to 
the  ;imount  of  exudation  into  the  lung  substance. 

On  auMrvlfntioyi.  if  practis**d  early,  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur will  iKf  found  f*»eble  over  the  aflfected  portion  of  lung, 
jind  it  will  have  an  unnatural  dryness:  this  is  the  dry 
sta^'e  n-f«-rrf-rl  to  by  Dr.  Stokes  ;  it  is  the  stag*?  of  congestion 
If^-fore  tli^-n*  is  any  exudation  into  the  air-cells.  Tliis  con- 
dition only  i'xists  very  early  and  is  not  often  recognized. 

A«  soon  as  th^-re  is  any  exudation  into  the  air-cells,  fine 
enjekling  sounds  are  li<v<ird  at  the  end  of  inspiration  ;  these 
Hounds  jin*  t*'nnr*d  r'rej)itant  rah»s,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
rlijjnHfi-risfii-  sign  of  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia, — thev 
are  not  r-)iang<'d  by  roughing,  but  renuiin  audible  over  a 
rir^rnrisrrihed  spao*  from  tw«»lve  to  twenty -four  houi^s. 

In  some  rases,  especially  when  pneumonia  is  developed 
in  conn^Ttion  with  acute  artictular  rheumatism,  crepitation 
nf'Vf'r  occurs. 

Tlif^  vocal  sounds  are  usually  slightly  increased  in  in- 
tcnsitv. 

///  llir  svcond  star/e.  or  stage  of  red  hepatization^  the 
physical  cvidcncfes  fumishcjd  by  inspection  and  palpation 
arc  mon»  important. 

J'y  insixrtioih  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  expansive  move- 
ments of  tlie  air(»cted  side  are  more  markedly  diminished 
than  in  tlic  first  stage,  while  those  of  the  healthy  side  are 
increased. 

\\y  palpation.^  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  Mie  voctal  fn»mitus  on  the  affected  side  over  the 
cdnsolidated  lung-tissue. 
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On  perci/^sioTiy  there  will  be  marked  diilness  over  po 
much  of  the  Inng  as  is  the  sent  of  the  pnenraouia,  whili- 
over  the  liealtliy  portion  of  the  affected  lung,  as  well  as 
over  the  opposite  lung,  there  will  he  exaggerated  pul- 
monary reBniiance,  The  line  of  dulness  is  not  aifected  by 
a  change  in  the  position  of  tlie  patient ;  absolute  dulness  or 
flatness  on  forcible  percussion  veiy  rarely  exista. 

On  ausculiatioii.,  broncliial  respiration  will  be  heard  over 
the  affected  portion  of  lung  ;  the  crepitant  rale  of  the  first 
stage  give-i  place  to  the  tubular  breathing,  for  the  reason 
that  wiien  the  cii.'pitant  rales  were  heard,  the  air-cells  were 
only  partially  tilled;  but  now  the  air-cells  are  filled  with 
solid  material,  wliieh  excludes  the  vesicular  element  of  res- 
])iration,  and  the  consolidated  lung  being  a  good  conduct- 
ing medium,  the  bronchial  element  of  respiration  is  conveyed 
to  the  surface.  The  more  complete  the  consolidation,  the 
more  intense  and  tubular  is  the  bronchial  respiration.  The 
heart-sounds  over  the  consolidated  portion  of  lung  are 
transmitted  to  tlio  surface  with  unnatural  intensity. 

The  voice-sounds  are  increased  in  intensity,  and  are  bron- 
chophonic  in  character  over  all  that  portion  of  lung  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  consolidation. 

There  are,  thei-efore,  three  characteristic  physical  signs  of 
the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  viz.,  dulness  on  percus- 
»imi,  bronchial  respiration,  and  increased  weal  fremitus, 
and  resonance. 

In  the  tJtird  stage,  or  stage  of  gray  hepatization,  the 
physical  signs  at  first  are  unclianged  ;  during  the  early  part 
of  tlfis  stage  they  are  the  same  as  tliose  of  the  second  stage  ; 
when  resolution  commences,  expansive  motion  on  the 
affected  side  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  resolu- 
tion goes  on,  vocal  fremitus  as  well  as  vocal  resonance  be- 
comes less  and  less  marked. 

Percvssion  shows  progressive  diminution  in  dulness, — ^it 
is,  however,  a  long  time  before  normal  pulmonary  resonance 
is  completely  restored. 

On  auscuHation,  the  bronchial  respiration  of  the  second 
stage  gradually  gives  place  to  rude  or  broncho-vesicular  res- 
piration, and  this  in  turn  approximates  to,  and  at  length 
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ends  in  normal  vesicular  breathing.  As  the  bronchial  res- 
piration diminishes,  the  crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rAles,  or 
''riles  redux,"  are  developed,  accompanied  by  mucous 
rah's  of  large  and  small  size ;  these  remain  audible  until 
n\solutlon  is  complete. 

Bronchophony  gives  place  to  exaggerated  vocal  resonance 
and  this  in  turn  to  normal  vocal  resonance. 

Xo  one  of  the  physical  signs  which  I  have  detailed  to  you 
as  occurring  in  the  different  stages  of  pneumonia,  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  you  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  a  concurrence  of  all  these  different  physical  signs  is 
alone  sufficient  for  the  physical  diagnosis  of  pneumonia. 

When  the  temperature  falls,  and  there  is  a  coiTespondiuff 
diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration 
bronchial  breathing  is  heard  over  the  inflamed  lung-tissue 
and  you  may  then  accurately  note  the  progress  of  the  reso- 
lution by  the  development  of  the  ])hysical  signs  of  the  reso- 
lution. If,  however,  the  softening  and  resolution  do  not 
take  place  at  the  regular  period  for  theu-  occurrence,  the 
temperature  remains  high,  and  symptoms  of  prostmtion  are 
developed,  indicating  purulent  infiltration.  Under  such 
circumstances,  bronchial  ri^spiration  will  continue  and  l^e- 
come  more  intense,  the  air-cells  becoming  more  distended  by 
the  rapid  eell-forination, — dulness  on  purcussion  b(*comes 
more  and  more  marked,  until  finally,  wlum  rales  occur,  they 
are  high-pitched,  and  very  closc^ly  resemble  fine  gurgles ;  if 
softening  takers  j)lace,  and  abscessc^s  form,  similar  high- 
pitched  m(»tallic  nlles  will  be  lu^ai'd  over  circumscribed 
])laces  ;  th(*se  n^semble  in  character  sub(*re})itant  rales.* 

The  process  of  resolution  may  be  develo})ed  in  other  wavs 
— th(»  t(?ni])(»rature  may  fall  on  the  Sin^enth  or  <'ighth  day  of 
the  disease,  but  tlie  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  bron- 
chial resj)iration  continue,  the  ''rales  redux"  do  not  ap- 
pear,— the  patient  feels  bt^tter,  but  the  physical  signs  of 
resolution  do  not  develop.  This  condition  of  things  is  very 
likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  also  in  that 
class  of  pati(mts  whose  vitality  is  low. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  third  stage  may  som^nimes  con- 
tinue two  or  three  weeks  after  all  the  rational  symptoms  of 
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the  disease  have  disappeared ;  in  tliese  cases  of  slow  reso- 
Intion,  thu  lung  will  always  be  more  or  less  permanently 
crippled,  or,  at  least,  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  it  will 
perform  its  natural  function. 

DrFFKRKNTiAL  DiAGN03i3.— In  mo3t  cases,  the  diagnosis 
of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  difficult,  if  the  physical 
signs  and  rational  symptoms  are  properly  appreciated.  If, 
however,  it  occur.s  in  a  child,  or  in  an  aged  person,  or  in  a 
debilitated,  broken-down  constitntion,  it  may  pass  nnrecog- 
nized.  In  children,  the  convulsions  wliich  usher  it  in,  the 
absence  of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  the  high  fever,  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease.  In  the  aged  and  de- 
bilitated, the  typhoid  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  tho- 
racic symptoms,  lead  to  tlie  diagnosis  of  fever.  In  both 
instances,  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  chest  will 
lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  differential  diagnosis 
between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  rests  mainly  upon  the 
following  points.  Generally,  pneumonia  is  ushered  in  by  a 
distinct  chill,  while  pleurisy  rarely  commences  with  a  dis- 
tinct chill ;  in  pleurisy  there  are  no  critical  days,  which  are 
observed  in  almost  every  case  of  pneumonia.  Usually, 
there  is  but  little  cough  or  expectoration  in  pleurisy,  while 
pneumonia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  cough  with 
.ft  charact^eristic  expectoration.  In  pleurisy  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  much  lower  than  in  pneumonia.  The  counte- 
nance of  pleurisy  is  pale  and  anxious,  while  in  pneumonia 
it  is  flushed  and  perhaps  turgid.  In  pleurisy  the  breathing 
JB  catching  in  character,  while  in  pneumonia  the  respirations 
are  increased  in  fi-equcncy,  but  not  necessarily  catching  in 
character.  In  pnonraonia  the  presence  of  crackling  rfl,Ies, 
bronchial  respiration,  dulness  on  pc^rcnssion,  and  in- 
creased vocal  fremitus  and  resonance,  are  usually  sufficient 
tor  a  diagnosis,  although  in  some  cases  of  extreme  pleuritic 
"^effusion  the  presence  of  bronchial  breathing  may  lead  to  the 
losis  of  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia.  It  is  for  this 
leason  that  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  diseases.  Pleurisy  with  bronchial 
breathing  is  much  more  liltely  to  be  mistaken  for  pneumo- 
nia, than  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia  is  to  bo  mistaken  for 
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plenrlay.  In  some  cases,  the  disrinction  is  not  oasily  made, 
and  the  greatest  care  will  be  required  in  making  tlie  examina^ 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  pleurisy  the  percussion 
sound  iissumes  a  flatness  whieh  is  not  present  in  the  second 
stiige  of  pnenmonia.  In  pleurisy  there  is  an  entire  ab3i.>n<:e 
of  vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance  upon  the  afl'eeted  side, 
while  in  pneumonia  tlie  voca.1  fremituB  is  increased,  and  the 
vocal  sounds  are  intensified.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  vocal 
fremitus,  absence  of  flatness  upon  percussion,  and  the 
rational  symptoms  developed  in  the  history  of  the  case, 
that  the  pneumonia  will  be  recognized,  when  the  question 
of  differential  diagnosis  arises  between  it  and  pleurisy  with 
effusion. 

The  third  state  of  pneumonia  may  be  confounded  with 
capillary  broncMtis,  for  snbcrepitant  rS.les  are  present  in 
both  ;  but  capillary  bronchitis  is  not  necessarily  ushered  in 
with  a  chill,  aad  the  temperature  never  ranges  so  high  as  in 
pneumonia;  besides,  the  dnlness  on  percussion  and  the 
bronchial  r-harax^ter  of  the  respiration  wliich  is  present  over 
consolidated  lung-tissue  is  absent  in  capillary  bronchitis. 
The  subcrepitant  rales  of  bronchitis  are  heard  over  the 
entire  cheat,  while  in  pneumonia  they  are  confined  to  a 
circumscribed  space.  When  the  cliararteristic  rusty  expec- 
toration of  pneumonia  is  present,  the  question  of  diagnosis 
is  readily  settled. 

In  most  instances,  pneumonia  can  be  distinguished  very 
readily  from  pulmonary  cedema  by  the  rational  ajonptoms, 
for,  although  the  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia very  closely  resemble  those  present  in  pulmonary 
oedema,  the  presence  of  the  chill,  fever,  pain  in  the  side, 
and  the  chamcteristic  expectoration  which  attends  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pneumonia,  ai-e  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  pulmonary  cedema.  There  are  other  diseases  with 
which  acute  pneumonia  is  occasionally  confounded,  to 
■which  reference  has  already  been  made,  so  that  they  hardly 
require  separate  consideration. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  in  pneumonia  depends  more 
upon  the  age  of  the  patient  than  upon  any  other  single 
element:  occurring  in  the  young  child,  or  in  a  very  old 
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person,  it  is  almost  certainly  fatal ;  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  70  the  death-rate  ranges  between  one  in  five  and  one 
?  in  seven  ;  its  lowest  rate  of  mortality  is  between  the  ages  of 
I  10  and  30  ;  tlie  majority  of  uncomplicated  cases  occurring 
I  bfltween  these  ages  will  recover.  The  prognosis  is  also  in- 
I  fluenced  greatly  by  the  extent  of  the  disease  ;  double  pneu- 
I  Bionia  is  very  generally  fatal  ;  when  an  entire  lung  is  involv- 
I  ed,  it  is  more  dangerous  tlian  when  it  is  confined  to  one  lobe. 
Chronic  alcoholisnms,  and  feebleness  of  constitntion,  either 
I  from  excesses  or  from  anti-hygienic  influences,  tend  to  ren- 
I  der  the  prognosis  unfavorable ;  habitual  di-unkenness  must 
I  always  be  regarded  as  impai'ting  special  danger  to  pneu- 
luooia.  Certain  epidemic  iuflnences  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
Iportance  in  estimating  the  prognosis  in  pneumonia:  during 
I  Some  seasons,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  small,  while,  daring 
J  other  seasons,  the  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal. 

When  pneumonia  is  complicated  by  cardiac  disease, 
Bright's  disease,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  serious  organic  disease, 
the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

The  condition  of  pregnancy  renders  pneumonia  partic- 
ularly dangerons;  although  it  may  involve  only  a  single 
lobe,  it  is  attended  with  very  great  danger. 

The  individual  symptoms  which  are  of  special  importance 
in  deciding  the  question  of  prognosis,  are  the  following : 
a  tempi.'i-atiire  of  104°  P.  must  be  regarded  as  the  limit  in  a 
mild  ease  of  pneumonia  ;  an  elevation  of  temperature  above 
106°  P.,  for  two  consecutive  days,  accompanied  by  a  pulse 
of  120  per  juinnte,  renders  the  prognosis  unfavorable.  A 
gradual  rise  in  tempei-ature  after  the  fourth  day  is  always 
an  nnfavonible  symptom  j  tf  the  pulse  reaches  150  beats  per 
minute,  the  ease  is  almost  certain  to  be  fatal.  Copious, 
liquid.  prune-Juice  expectoration,  indicates  danger,  but  is 
Dot  necessarily  of  fatal  significance ;  but  absence  of  expec- 
toration in  the  second  and  tliii-d  stage  of  the  disease,  with 
lond  trachenl  r^Ies,  indicates  rapidly  approaehiug  dissolu- 
tion. Marked  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  always 
indicate  a  serious  form  of  pneumonia.  Delirium,  coming 
I  on  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  especially  when  habits  of 
drinking  have  preceded  the  attack,  is  always  indicative  of 
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danger ;  mild  delirinm  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  ia 
not  uncommon,  and  has  no  serious  import.  In  old  x)eople 
the  development  of  subsultus  tendinum,  and  a  tendency  to 
coma,  at  any  stage  of  the  disease  is  dangerous.  Extreme 
prostration,  accompanied  by  sunken,  pallid  countenance, 
followed  by  persi)iration  which  is  cold  and  clammy  in  char- 
acter, in  whatever  stage  it  may  occur,  is  usually  attended 
with  great  danger. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema  in 
the  unaffected  portions  of  lung,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
dircjct  cause  of  death ;  consequently,  it  becomes  an  element 
of  unfavorable  prognosis. 
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Croupous  or  Lobar  Pneumonia  (continued.) — Catarrhal  or  Lobular  Pneu- 
monia. 

Treatment. — At  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  I  completed 
the  history  of  croupous  pneumonia,  with  the  exception  of 
its  treatment.  Perhaps  there  is  no  disease,  the  treatment 
of  which  has  been  so  bitterly  and  earnestly  discussed,  as  the 
one  now  under  consideration.  It  has  been  "the  battle-field 
of  the  advocates  of  heroic  measures"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  advocates  of  "the  expectant  plan  of  treatment"  on 
the  oth(^r.  One  who  carefully  studies  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  disease  can  place  but  little  reliance  on,  or  attach  but 
little  value  to  any  plan  of  treatment,  as  regards  its  curative 
eff(»cts,  if  it  is  indiscriminately  employed.  Tlie  natural  ten- 
dency of  pneumonia,  if  uncomplicated,  is  to  terminate 
spontaneously  in  a  crisis  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  day, 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  age,  sex, 
constitution,  and  certain  unknown  atmospheric  influences 
on  pneumonic  patients,  we  can  readily  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
methods  or  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  resorted  to 
for  its  cure. 

There  are  periods  and  conditions  of  life  in  which  pneu- 
monia is  almost  certainly  fatal ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  periods  of  life  and  conditions  in  which  a  patient 
with  pneumonia  is  almost  certain  to  recover. 

Although  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  large 
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number  of  cases  would  terminate  in  recorery  if  left  to 
themselvos,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  lives  may  be 
saved  by  tlie  judicious  use  of  tliempeutic  measures  ;  and 
even  in  tlie  milder  cases,  the  duration  of  the  disease  may 
be  sliortened  and  convalescence  hastened. 

Bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that  in  the  successful  managt^ 
raent  of  Iliis  disease  your  duty  is  not  so  much  to  treat  the 
diseased  lung,  as  the  constitutional  condition  of  tlie  patient. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  most  extensively 
employed  in  the  management  of  tliis  disease,  but  wiiich  is 
now  almost  entirely  discarded,  is  general  blootl-lclting. 
Many  years  ago  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  treat  pneu- 
monia without  resorting  to  one  or  more  bleedings ;  but 
now  few,  if  any,  would  think  of  having  recourse  to  such  a 
practice. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  written  history  of  venesec- 
tion in  pneumonia,  one  almost  necessarily  roaches  the 
following  conclusions ;  first,  that  indiscriminate  bleeding 
in  this  disease  increases  the  ratio  of  mortality,  as  it  is  now 
a  far  less  fatal  disease  than  when  blood-lotting  waa  em- 
ployed in  its  treatment ;  second,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  opinion  that  blood-letting  has  rhe  power 
either  to  arrest  the  progress  or  diminish  the  severity  of  the 
pneumonia;  Ihirdj  that  blood-letting,  when  practised  upon 
the  old  or  young,  or  upon  debilitated  subjects,  greatly 
diminishes  the  chances  of  their  recovery.  These  are  con- 
clusions which  ai-y  reached  simply  by  the  study  of  statift- 
tios.  To  the  practical  observer  there  can  be  no  <|U«stion 
but  that  free  blood-lettings  delay  the  period  of  convalca- 
cence  ;  the  critical  day  may  be  reached  as  early,  but  con- 
valescence is  prolonged,  as  recovery  is  more  rapid  when  it 
is  not  resorted  to.  In  the  strong  and  robust,  and  in  j^rsons 
who  are  in  full  vigor  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  free  bleed- 
ing will  temporarily  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  will  diminish  the  chances  of  rapid  and 
complete  convalescence,  and  the  subsequent  dangers  of  the 
disease  ai^e  greatly  increased  by  its  performance. 

There  is  one  condition  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
patient  with  jmeumouia  may  be  bled  with  advantage,  and 
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that,  is,  when  there  is  evidence  that  the  heart  is  engorged 
with  blood,  accompanied  by  the  evidences  of  sudden  pul- 
monary congestion  and  cedoma.  Under  such  circuinstances 
a  free  bleeding,  if  tlie  patient  is  rigorons,  will  unquestion- 
ably give  i)rompt  and  salutary  relief.  The  fact  that  an 
apparently  robnst  person  has  pneumonia,  should  not  be 
taken  as  sufEcieut  evidence  that  blood-letting  is  to  enter 
into  the  treatment  of  the  case  ;  it  is  an  overcrowding  with 
blood  of  that  portion  of  the  Inngs  which  is  not  the  seat  of 
the  pneumonia,  that  is  to  determine  the  question  of  blood- 
letting. 

Aniimony  and  calomel  have  also  been  very  extensively 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  but  these  reme- 
dies have  also  now  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  possess  any  power  to  arrest  the 
progress  or  diminish  the  severity  of  the  disease ;  calomel 
does  not  promote  the  absorption  of  the  material  whieh  fills 
the  air-cells,  as  was  once  claimed,  nor  does  antimony  in 
lai^e  or  smali  doses  have  the  power,  which  was  once  claimed 
for  it,  to  arrest  the  <iisease,  or  to  prevent  congestion  of  the 
unaffected  portion  of  lung. 

Veratrum  viride  and  aconite^  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  very  extensively  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  the 
power,  not  only  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
bnt  of  lowering  the  temperature.  There  can  bo  little  doubt 
but  that  both  of  these  drugs  temporarily  have  this  power, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant  symptoms ;  but,  it 
their  use  is  continued  for  a  day  or  two  in  sufficiently  lat^e 
doses  to  accomplish  these  results,  they  seem  to  me  to  act 
unfavorably,  and  to  prejudice  the  chances  of  convalescence, 
as  they  are  apt  to  produce  vomiting  and  great  prostmtion, 
and  sometimes  collapse.  I  am  confident  that  they  decidedly 
interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  If  used  at  all, 
they  are  to  be  resorted  to  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  which  jK-rhaps  bh^ing  might  be  practised  with 
benefit.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  veratrum  viride  is  a 
cardiac  tonic,  and  for  that  reason  that  its  administration  is 
I  beneficial ;  but  digitalis  is  a  far  more  I'ellable  and  saf«  heart- 
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Ionic  than  reratrum,  and  if  the  administration  of  any  drag 
is  desirable  on  that  account,  digitalis  should  have  the 
preference.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  either  of 
these  agents  has  any  direct  influence  in  controlling  the 
inflammatory  processes. 

In  a  laige  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonia  occnr- 
ring  in  young  adults,  you  will  find  that  all  the  remedial 
agents  I  have  thus  far  mentioned  may  be  dispensed  with, 
the  disease  passing  rapidly  through  its  different  stages  (o  a 
satisfactory  termination.  Rest  in  bed  in  a  large,  well-ren- 
tiliited  apartment,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  between 
68°  F.  and  70°  F.,  with  the  free  administration  of  liquid  nutri- 
tious food,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  etc..  is  all  tliat  is  required. 
If  the  patient  suffers  from  pain  in  the  affected  side,  a  hypo- 
dermic iujection  of  morphine  will  give  the  most  speedy  and 
permanent  relief ;  if  the  cough  is  distressing,  opium  ot 
chloral  in  small  doses  will  generally  allay  it.  If,  in  any 
ease,  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  any  remedial  agent 
should  be  employed,  give  the  patient  the  benelit  of  the 
doubt,  and  withhold  the  administration  of  drugi«s  at  least 
until  the  time  when,  according  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  disease,  the  day  of  crisis  shall  be  reached. 

My  own  obsen-ation  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that 
there  can  be  no  established  plan  of  treatment, — that  we  are 
not  to  treat  so  much  the  pneumonia  as  the  individual 
patient.  I  have  uniformly  adopted  the  principle  that 
nature  is  to  be  trusted  to  a  great  extent,  believing  that 
pneumonic  patients  are  more  likely  to  recover  under  no 
active  treatment,  than  under  a  routine  treatment  blindly 
followed. 

In  the  severer  types  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  enfeebled 
subjects,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  there  are  two  sourceg 
of  danger,  viz.,  high  temperature,  and  feeble  heart-power  j 
the  latter  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  attack,  or  have 
been  developed  during  its  progress.  There  are,  conse- 
quently, two  prominent  indications  for  treatment, — the  re- 
duction of  temperature  and  the  sustaining  of  fhe  heart- 
power.  A  high  temperature  long  continued,  in  acute  diseaae 
destroys  life  by  the  changes  it  produces  in  the  constituents 
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of  the  blood,  while  feeble  heart-power  gives  rise  to  danger 
from  passive  pulmonary  congestion  and  the  commencing 
palsy  of  the  bronchial  muscles  which  impedes  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes.  I  have  already  referred  to 
those  means  which  have  usually  been  employed  for  the  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and  have  stated  my  objections  to 
their  use. 

Tlie  Germans  believe  that  in  pneumonia  the  teniperatnre 
can  be  reduced  by  the  application  to  the  chest  of  cold  com- 
presses,— a  cloth  of  some  thickness  is  to  be  wi-ung  from  cold 
water  and  applied  every  five  or  ten  minutes  to  the  affected 
aide.  It  is  claimed  for  this  measure,  that  not  only  does  it 
relieve  the  local  symptoms,  but  it  lowers  the  body  temper- 
ature and  hastens  the  day  of  crisis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  pain  in  the  side  and  the  dyspncpa  will  be  relieved 
in  this  way  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature and  relief  of  local  symptoms  is  only  temporary. 
My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  pneu- 
monia, treated  in  this  way  is  more  liable  to  extend  ;  besides, 
■unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  application  of  the  com- 
press the  patient  is  qnite  likely  to  be  chilled;  therefore, 
on  account  of  the  slight  and  temporary  benefit  derived 
irom,  and  the  dangers  that  may  attend  its  application,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  measure  not  adapted  to  general  usa 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  the  cause  of  the  high  temper- 
ature which  is  present  in  pneumonia  as  well  as  in  other 
acute  inflammatory  diseases.  Unquestionably,  it  is  due  to 
the  rapid  molecular  metamorphosis  which  is  going  on  in 
the  body  ;  and  in  seeking  for  an  antipyretic,  if  possible, 
We  must  find  a  remedy  which  has  the  power  of  staying  thia 
rapid  molecular  change.  The  pulse  may  be  mnde  slower 
by  the  use  of  veratrum  viride,  but  this  effect  is  oidy  tempo- 
Jury  ;  the  same  is  true  of  tlie  effect  produced  by  the  other 
means  which  liave  been  mentioned,  which  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  sulpfiaie  of 
quinine  I  believe  we  have  a  true  antipyretic ;  it  has  been 
claimed  that  this  remedy  is  an  arterial  sedative,  and  has  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  capillaiy  circulation ;  also  that  it 
^as  the  power  of  arresting  cell -development  as  well  as  the 
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•miBboid  inoreiDent  of  the  white  globules.  Whether  its 
^cacT  is  dae  to  one  or  all  of  these  actions  is  not  as  ^ct 
definitoly  5ettl(id,  hut  clinical  obserration  has  eetahlished 
Ihe  fact  tliat  it  has  the  power  of  pennancntly  n-dodng 
temperatnpe  with  greater  oirtaintj'  than  any  other  remedial 
agent.  Hie  objection  to  all  the  other  measares  for  redo- 
cing  I'mperalnre  which  have  been  refem-d  to,  is  the  de- 
pression which  follows  their  nse,  as  this  l)e<'onie5i  a  special 
dement  of  danger  as  soon  as  the  critical  day  of  the  disease 
is  poeeed.  To  the  use  of  quinine  there  is  no  such  objection, 
for  by  its  action  on  the  nen'ons  system  it  increases  the 
power  of  the  heart"  s  action,  and  so  avoids  the  second  dang» 
of  the  disease. 

On  this  principle,  for  the  past  four  years  the  nile  of  prac- 
tice in  my  wards  in  Bellerue  Hospital  has  been  to  place  all 
patients  with  pneumonia  of  a  severe  type  on  Ihe  sulphate 
of  quinine,  in  doses  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  per 
day,  and  it  is  the  exception  for  a  pnenmonic  patient  not  to 
show  a  marked  reduction  of  temperature  within  thirty -six 
boars  after  the  commencement  of  its  use.  It  does  not 
seem  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pneumonia,  but  it  lowers 
temperature,  shortens  the  duration  of  the  febrile  stage,  and 
hastens  the  stage  of  resolution  to  complete  riMxivery. 

Tlie  second  indication  of  treatment  is  feebleness  iu  power 
of  the  heart's  action;  nearly  all  deaths  from  pneumonia 
result  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  failure  of  heart-power. 
It  is  not  the  heart -clot  that  kills,  bat  the  antecedent  fwhle- 
ness  of  the  heart's  action,  which  permits  the  formation 
of  the  heart-clot.  The  pulmonarj-  (edema,  the  cyanosis, 
the  hurried  respiration,  which  are  often  present,  are  some 
of  the  results  of  deficient  heart-forcp,  and  constitute  a 
class  of  symptoms  which  demand  immediate  attention. 
The  moat  serviceable  remedy  for  accomplishing  relief  ia 
alcohol.  Alcoholic  stimulants^  judiciously  employed,  are 
among  the  most  efficient  means  which  we  possess  for  sus- 
taining the  heart-power  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
There  are  cases  of  pneumonia  which  demand  the  use  of  stim- 
ulants, yet  the  indiscriminate  use  of  them  is  more  dan- 
vgerouB  than  indiscriminate  blood-letting.     It  may  \>h  but  a 
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few  ounces  of  stimalants  which  will  be  required  to  assist 
the  patient  through  an  emergency,  or  it  may  be  the  regular 
and  free  administration  of  the  agent  which  ia  to  save  lita 
In  the  old  and  feeble,  and  in  persona  wlio  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  alcohol,  stimulants  may  be  indicated 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  their  use 
reipiired  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  tha 
physician  is  to  watch  carefully  for  the  symptoms  indicating 
the  employment  of  stimulants.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  which 
very  accurately  determines  the  amount  of  heart-power,  ia 
the  safest  guide  ;  as  a  rule,  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble  pulse, 
beating  120  or  130  times  per  minute,  calls  for  stimulants. 
It  is  advisable  to  commence  their  use  in  small  doses,  and 
carefully  watch  the  eifect ;  if  it  is  to  be  beneficial,  a  favor- 
able result  will  follow,  generally  within  a  few  hours  ;  after 
this,  the  quantity  to  bo  administered  can  l>e  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  each  case.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  give  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  of  brandy  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  yet  the  amount  required  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  frequency  and  character  of  tlie  pulse.  In  all  cases,  stim- 
olantH  should  be  used  with  caution,  yet  when  the  necessity 
of  the  case  demands  it,  they  must  be  given  unsparingly ; 
especially  is  this  so  when  the  patient  has  be<^'n  addicted  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  period  immediately 
following  the  crisis  is  the  one  in  wlUch  they  are  usually  most 
required  ;  symptoms  of  extreme  prostration  are  liable  to  oc- 
cur at  this  time,  especially  in  old  pe<jple.  In  pneumonia, 
affecting  the  young  and  vigorous,  stimulants  are  rarely 
called  for,  and  should  always  be  given  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

Narcotics,  even  in  cases  accompanied  by  great  restless- 
ness and  delirium,  must  he  cautiously  given,  especially  M 
there  be  any  evidences  of  cyanosis  ;  full  doses  often  increase 
the  prostration,  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  produce?  sh^p. 
When  a  large  extent  of  Inng-tissne  is  involved,  small  doses 
of  opium  sometimes  produce  the  most  complete  narcotism. 
It  the  pupils  are  conti-actfd,  belladonna  should  be  given  in 
Btead  of  opium.     As  I  have  already  stated,  if  the  pain  in 
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tt»4adkate  tbar  Bse ;  SBudl  doao  of : 
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Vounler-irritantt  in  the  early  eUge  of  poeomooia  are  not 
only  tuelvMi,  hot  gr«ttly  incn>ase  the  distress  of  tht^  potienL 
b  cases  where  tb>ve  is  considerable  pleuritic  effu^oa,  or 
Iwben  r<;aolnt)on  U  delayed,  the  application  of  a  blister  orer 
ttte  aff«rt*:d  nde  \a  ^>ometimes  of  s^ricv.  Wb>>n  the  evi- 
deuces  of  puhnonary  tiDdenta  develop  in  the  anaffecttMi  por- 
tion of  long,  ttie  application  nf  dry  cnps  gives  must  maiked 
relief. 

The  application  of  an  oil-silk  jacket  to  the  chest  has  come 
into  general  n»e  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  or  specific  in  its  effect ;  if  it  acts  beneficially, 
it  does  Bo  by  protecting  the  surface  from  the  effect  <rf  sod- 
den clianges  of  temperatore.  The  use  of  caibonate  of  am- 
monia in  large  doses  has  recently  been  strongly  advocated 
as  a  bt«rt-8timulant,  and  for  its  power  in  preventing  the 
ttirraation  of  heart-clots  by  its  action  on  the  blood.  The 
local  action  on  the  stomach  of  large  doses  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  that  of  an  irritant,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
its  remote  action  U  other  than  that  of  a  diffusible  stimulant ; 
ID  thw  respect  it  has  no  advantage  over  champagne,  while 
the  use  of  cliani])agiie  may  be  continued  much  longer  than 
the  ammonia  without  irritating  the  stomach. 

Great  care  should  l>e  taken  during  convalescence  from 
pneumonia,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  maintained, 
and  that  tne  surface  is  not  exposed  to  changes  of  tempent- 
turc.  Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  most  nutritious  diet  may 
be  freely  adniinjatertd. 
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If  convalescence  is  slow,  and  three  or  four  wef-ks  after  tho 
mbsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  the  patient  is  still  feeble, 
with  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration,  a  change  of 
climate  and  of  habits  of  life  will  be  attended  with  most 
marked  beneficial  i-esnlts. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  OR  BRONCHO- PNEUMONIA. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  variety  of 
pneumonia,  which  in  its  acute  form  ia  almost  exclusivel/ 
confined  to  childliood  ;  while  the  chronic  foiTO  furnishes  the 
'anatomical  basis  of  almost  all  pulmonary  phthisis  ;  in  eithM 
case  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  It  differs  very  decidedly 
from  Hie  form  of  pneumonia  which  has  been  engaging  our 
■attention,  both  in  its  clinical  and  jKVtliological  history. 
While  croupous  pneumonia  usually  involves  an  entire  lobo 
of  a  lung,  catarrhal  is  limited  to  single  lobules  scatteied 
more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  lung-substance,  in 
patches  varying  in  size  fi-om  a  hemp-seed  to  an  egg,  or  even 
'larger.  It  is  always  preceded  or  associated  with  infianuua- 
tion  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  the  bronchi  wliich  lead  to 
the  consolidated  lobules  are  always  more  or  less  completely 
obstructed.  Tliese  spots  of  consolidation  are  usually  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  posterior  and  anterior  portion  of 
the  lung. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  lung  that  is  the  seat  of  acute 
lobular  pneumonia,  there  will  be  found  scattered  thi-oughout 
its  substance,  small  red  or  yellowish  circumscribed  solid 
'nodules,  wlilch  do  not  inflate  when  the  lung  is  inflated  and 
are  not  granular  on  section.  If  they  are  situated  near  tho 
snrfai^e  of  the  lung,  they  present  small  rounded  elevations ; 
when  they  are  of  very  minute  size,  tliej^  veiy  closely  resemble, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  mistaken  for  tubercle. 

When  the  nodules  are  of  considerable  size,  a  fluid  of  a 
reddish  or  grayish  color  can  be  made  to  ooze  from  their  cut 
surface ;  the  cut  surfaee  is  smooth,  and  not  granular  as  in 
'Croupous  pneumonia,  and  the  change  in  color  commences  at 
'*3i6  centre  of  the  consolidated  spot,  and  gradually  shades 
off  towards  the  circumference.  These  nodules  are  less  tough 
than  healthy  lung-tissue  and  break  down  easily  on  pres- 
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In  the  first  stage  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  changes  similar 
to  those  already  described  as  occarring  in  the  oongestive 
stage  of  croupous  pneumonia,  take  place  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  alveoli,  and  a  slight  amount  of  tenacious  exuda- 
tion is  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  alveoli.  As  the 
pneumonic  process  reaches  the  stage  of  rod  hepatization, 
the  alveoli  become  fiUed  with  a  solid  material,  which  differs 
Tery  essentially  from  tlie  exudation  in  the  second  stage  of 
croupous  pneumonia.  Wliile  in  the  second  stage  of  croup- 
bus  pneumonia  the  exudation  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fibril- 
lated  fibrin,  blood -globules,  lymphoid  cells,  and  a  small 
number  of  large  nucleated  cells, — in  catarrhal  pneumonia 
there  is  no  librtllated  fibrin,  there  is  a  smaller  number  of 
lyrai)hoid  cells,  few  red  blood-globules,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  large  nucleated  cells  (changed  epitheUal  cells) — 
it  any  fibrin  is  present  it  is  granular,  Tlie  rapidity,  amount, 
and  character  of  the  cell-formation  determines  the  future  of 
the  pneumonia,  and  decides  wliether  it  is  to  go  on  to  resolu- 
tion, purulent  infiltration,  or  cheesy  hepatization.  If  reso- 
lution or  purulent  infiltration  occur,  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts undergo  changes  similar  to  those  already  described  as 
taking  place  in  croupous  pneumonia.  If,  however,  tlie  cell- 
formation  is  abundant,  so  as  to  distend  the  alveoli,  the  exu- 
dation, instead  of  passing  through  the  stages  of  resolution, 
undergoes  fatty  and  afterward  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and 
.ve  have  cheesy  hepatization  or  clironic  catarrhal  pneumonia. 
The  inflammatory  products  which  obstruct  the  bronchi  lead- 
ing to  the  consolidated  lobules,  undergo  changes  similar  to 
thc«c  that  take  place  in  the  air-cells,  and  are  removed  by 
absorption  and  expectoi-ation  or  become  cheesy. 

Whftnever  the  inflammatory  products  in  the  alveoli  or 
"bronchi  become  cheesy,  months  are  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  changes,  and  while  these  changi^s  are  taking 
place,  hyperplasia  of  the  connectivo-tissne  of  the  affected 
iportion  of  lung  occurs,  and  as  a  result  of  this  connective- 
rttssne  increase,  there  is  more  or  less  fibrons  induration  of 
&e  lung.  This  last  condition  corresponds  to  the  anatomi- 
cal changes  of  cal^irriial  phthisis  or  chronic  catairhal  pneu- 
monia, and  will  be  more  fully  described  under  that  head. 
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It  lobules  on  the  surface  of  the  lung  become  involved, 
the  pleura  covering  them  also  becomes  involved,  and  under- 
goes the  Bame  changes  as  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Closely  connected  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  its  causation ;  it  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  childhood,  occurring  most  frequently 
between  one  and  six  years  of  age.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  bronchitis,  being  either  the 
result  of  the  direct  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
minute  bronchi  to  the  alveoli,  or  more  commonly  being  st^t  up 
in  collapsed  lobules.  It  may  occur  in  connection  with  he- 
morrliagic  or  jiysmic  pulmonary  infarction.  That  form  of 
pneumonia  which  is  developed  in  lung-tissue  in  consequence 
of  obstructed  circulation,  whether  from  pressure  or  from 
interference  with  capillary  circulation,  is  almost  always 
catarrhal  in  character.  Pneumonias  in  connection  with 
pigment  indui-ation  and  in  phthisis  are  usually  catan-hal. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tliis  form  of  pneumonia 
occurs  in  lungs  wliich  are  the  seat  of  pulmonarj' collapse; 
a.  bronchial  tube  becomes  obstructed,  collapse  of  the  air- 
vesicles  beyond  the  obstruction  takes  place,  and  following 
this  a  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When  the  collapse  of  a  lobule 
occurs,  the  pressure  upon  the  capillary  vessels  incident  to 
the  filling  of  the  air-cells  with  air  is  removed,  consequently 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  become  distended  and  dilated, 
and  allow  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  col- 
lapsed lobule,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  a  well-estab- 
lished law,  a  rapid  cell-fonnation  takes  place  in  the  collapsed 
vesicles,  the  lobule  becomes  distended  to  its  normal  size,  and 
we  have  the  second  stage  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Tliis  is  usually  the  manner  in  which  acute  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia is  developed.  It  is  especially  liable  to  be  developed  in 
the  bronchitis  which  attends  whooping-cough,  measles, 
diphtheria  and  Jniluen2a.  Debility,  inhalation  of  impure 
air,  and  long-continued  recumbent  posture  predispose  to 
its  development.  Acute  pneumonia  occiiriing  in  the  aged 
and  in  enfeebled  adults,  and  In  those  suffering  from  acute 
or  chronic  disease,  is  frequently  catarrhal  in  its  nature. 
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Acute  Cutarrliid  Pneumonia  (cuntinuod). — Intcrstitiul  Pneumooia. 

At  my  last  lecture,  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
aud  etiology  of  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia.  I  will  now  con- 
tinue the  history  of  this  affection,  by  inviting  your  attention 
to  its  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — It  is  difficolt  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  ths 
phenomena  which  attend  the  development  of  this  affection, 
for  it  is  rarely  a  primary  disease,  and  its  symptoms  are 
alwaya  more  or  less  obscured  by  those  of  the  diseases  by 
which  it  has  been  preceded.  When  it  occurs  as  an  acuta 
affection,  the  phenomena  which  attend  its  development  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

Its  onset  is  usually  marked  by  a  slight  rigor  and  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  temperature.  In  bronchitis,  the  tempera- 
ture rarely  reaches  102"  F. ;  ou  the  development  of  acute  car- 
tarrlial  pneumonia  it  rises  ia  a  few  hours  to  104°  F,,  or  even 
higher.  The  pulse  and  n^spiration  are  accelerated.  The 
respiration,  which  before  has  been  labored,  now  becomes 
rapid  and  panting.  The  countenance  becomes  flashed  and 
anxious,  the  nostrils  are  distended,  and  there  is  a  visible 
increased  action  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  accompanied  by 
great  restlessness.  The  cough,  which  previously  has  been 
loose  and  bronchial  in  character,  becomes  dry,  hacking  and 
painful,  and  the  countenance  during  the  paroxysms  of 
conghiug  assumes  a  distressed  expression ;  the  expectoiiu 
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tion  is  scanty,  scarcely  ever  "msty,"  and  in  very  young 
subjects  altogether  wanting. 

T)ie  course  of  tliis  form  of  pnenraonia  may  be  exceedingly 
acute  and  rapid,  or  it  may  be  subacute  in  character,  and 
run  a  slow,  lingering  course.  When  it  ruus  an  acute  coui-se, 
it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days,  especially  in  feeble  chil- 
dren. In  such  cases,  the  mucous  surfaces  become  livid,  and 
the  patient  cyanotic.  The  restlessness  is  extreme,  dysp- 
ntsa  becomes  severe,  the  patient  passes  into  a  stupid  or 
Bemi-comatose  condiiion,  the  respiration  becomes  more 
and  more  superficial  and  hurried,  and  convnlsions  often 
terminate  the  case,  although  death  may  occur  by  slow 
asphyxia  and  exhaustion. 

The  subacute  form  often  occurs  in  the  bronchitis  of  stni- 
moHS  children,  and  in  that  which  accompanies  measles  and 
whooping-cough.  Its  occurrence  is  marked  by  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  but  the  rise  is  not  as  great  or  as  sudden  as  in 
acute  cases ;  it  rises  gradually  until  it  reaches  103°  P.  or  104° 
F.  The  cough  becomes  more  severe  and  metallic  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  respiration  changes  fi-om  the  labored  respira- 
tion of  I»roncliitis  to  the  rapid,  panting  respimtion  of  pneu- 
monia. The  patient  begins  to  lose  flesh,  becomes  pale,  has  pro- 
fuse sweatings  and  (its  of  exhanstion  ;  the  appetite  becomes 
capricious  or  is  entirely  lost,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  him 
to  take  food ;  loss  of  strength  and  emaciation  are  progressive ; 
the  face  appears  bloated,  small  indolent  abscesses  appt^ar  on 
nates  and  back,  the  patient  assumes  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme ansemia,  and  finally  death  slowly  comes  from  wasting 
and  exhaustion.  Perhaps,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  recovery,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  resolution  of 
the  consolidated  lung  takes  place,  and  a  slow  though  com- 
plete recoveiy  is  reached,  ' 

It  is  very  rare  for  rapid  resolution  to  take  place  in  any 
form  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  when  it  does  occur,  ther© 
is  never  the  sudden  decline  of  temperature  so  charaeteristio 
of  croupous  pneumonia.  Catarrhal  pneumonias  are  mors 
likely  than  croupous  to  be  subacute  or  chronic  in  character, 

The  two  varieties  of  acnt«  catarrhal  pneumonia  to  which 
I  have  referred  differ  in  severity  rather  than  in  type. 
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PnTSiCAL  Sross. — ^Vhen  the  pneuraonic  spots  are  small 
and  surrounded  by  normal  lung-tissuo,  there  ai-e  no  physi- 
cal evidences  of  their  existence. 

If,  howeviT,  the  pneumonic  nodules  are  of  considerable 
size  and  are  situated  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  there  will 
be  localized  dulness  on  slight  percussion,  especially  along 
the  posterior  and  antt-rior  border  of  the  lunga,  more  particu- 
larly over  that  portion  which  covers  the  heart ;  this  dulness 
will  not  change  by  coughing,  nor  be  found  cliangt^  at  dif- 
ferent examinations.  Increased  vocal  resonance  and  fremi- 
tus over  the  part  affected  will  also  be  present. 

On  auscultatio'n,  the  i-espiratory  murmur  may  be  feeble 
at  certain  points  over  the  surface  of  the  lung,  whicli  simply 
tells  of  obstructed  bronchial  tubes  ;  but  over  the  points  of 
localized  dulness  the  breathing  will  assume  a  broncliial 
character,  and  if,  wliile  yoii  are  carefully  listening  at  these 
points,  the  patient  is  directed  to  cough  violently  or  is  made 
to  cry,  at  the  end  of  tlie  inspiration  that  follows  the  cough- 
ing or  crying,  yon  will  hear  tine  crackling  rales  of  a  metallic 
character. 

Acute  catarrlial  pneumonia,  involving  a  large  extent  of 
lung  (as,  for  instance,  a  whole  lobe)  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  its  physical  signs  from  croupous  pneumonia, 

BiFFERKNTiAL  DIAGNOSIS.— It  is  always  difficult,  and 
Bometimes  impossible,  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  catarrlial 
pneumonia,  to  distinguish  it  from  capillary  bronchitis;  the 
most  reliable  element  of  distinction  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  the  sudden  rise  in  tempemture  which  marks  the 
onset  of  the  pneumonic  process. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  collapse  of  the 
lung,  especially  as  the  two  conditions  oft^^n  exist  in  the 
Bamo  lung.  Here  also  the  temperature  is  all-important  as  an 
element  of  diagnosis,  for  pulmonary  collapse  will  not  be  at- 
tended by  elevation  of  temperature,  which  is  so  constant  an 
attendant  of  pneumonia,  It  is  also  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  whether  a  given  rase  of  pneumonia  is  croupous  or 
catarrhal  in  its  nature.  Tlie  points  of  differential  diagnosis 
tre  the  following,  viz. :  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  almost 
always  preceded  by  bronchitis,  while  croupous  pneumonia 
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is  rarely  pr«?ceded  by  bronchitia.  Catarrhal  pnenmonia 
usually  atfwta  both  lungs  ;  croupous  is  usually  confined  to 
one.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  has  no  critical  days,  while  in 
croupous  a  day  of  crisis  is  the  rule.  Croupous  pneumonia 
has  its  characteristic  expectoration  ;  mstj-  expectoration  is 
rare  in  catarrhal.  Croupous  pneumonia  is  ushered  in  by  a 
distinct  chill :  in  catarrhal,  distinct  chills  rarely  occur.  There 
are  other  distinctions  between  these  two  affections,  but  theae 
usually  will  be  sufficient  for  a  differential  diagnosis. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  distinguish  a^nte  catarrhal  pi 

monia  from  acute  tnbercnlosis  than  from  any  other  

eased  condition  of  the  lungs.  In  both  diseases  high  temper- 
ature is  the  leading  and  characteristic  feature.  Usually, 
however,  the  temperature  is  higher  in  acute  tubercnlosis 
than  in  pneumonia,  yet  the  two  diseases  may  so  closely  re- 
■emble  one  another  as  to  render  a  differential  diagnosis  im- 
possible. In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  only  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  such  assistance  aa 
may  be  derived  from  the  evidences  that  tubercles  are  present 
in  other  organs  of  the  body.  There  is  one  fact  that  may  bo 
of  essential  service  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  is, 
that  the  bronchitis  which  may  be  present  precedes  the  pneu- 
monia, aoA  follows  the  development  of  acute  tuberculosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  acute  catarrhal  pneunn 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  which 
tend  its  development,  and  upon  the  activity  of  its  procesf 

The  prognosis  is  better  when  it  occui's  witli  measles, 
when  it  occurs  with  whooping-cough.     It  is  better  ia  c! 
dren  wlio  are  well-nourished  and  vigorous  at  the  time  of 
attack,  than  in  those  who  are  debilitated  and  weakly. 

It  is  better  characterized  by  a  sndden  rise  in  temperal 
in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  than  when  it  ia  subacni 
and  comes  on  more  gradually,  and  is  slower  in  its  pi 
The  prognosis  is  better  in  one  who  has  no  organic 
at  the  time  of  attack  than  in  one  who  is  alrpady  sufferj 
from  chronic  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs. 

Acute  catarrhal  pnenmonia,  following  scarlatina  or  afPi 
tions  of  the  kidney,  is  especially  dangerous.  Frognosis 
also  affected  by  the  hygienic  influences  which  surroi 
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the  patient ;  anti-hygienic  sorronndings  are  unfavorable  to 
recovery.  "Whenever  the  attending  bronchitis  is  extensive, 
involving  a  large  portion  of  the  capillary  bronchi,  the  oc- 
currence of  lobular  pneumonia  renders  the  prognosis  un- 
favorable. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  may  be  regarded  as  nnfavor- 
able  is  a  temperature  exceeding  1058  F.  ;  increasing  cya- 
nosis and  diminished  power  of  cough  and  expectomtion,  as 
shown  by  rales  in  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi ;  to  these 
jnay  be  added  extreme  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  somnolency,  coma,  and  convulsions, 

Tliat  fonn  of  acute  catarrhal  jjnenraonia  which  occura  in 
connection  with  pyaemia  is  extremely  dangerous,  for  the 
reason  that  rapid  suppuration  almost  certainly  follows  ita 
development.  When  developed  iu  connection  with  hemor- 
rhagic infarctions  the  prognosis  is  not  as  unfavorable  as 
when  it  occurs  with  pyiemic  infarctions. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  pneu- 
monia, yon  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in 
almost  all  cases  it  is  a  secondary  disease,  and  that  its  oc- 
currence indicates  that  the  patient  is  in  an  enfeebbxl  con- 
dition. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  disease  that  the  patient  be  kept  In  an  equable 
temperature.  The  apartment  occupied  by  the  patient 
should  be  large,  well -ventilated,  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
ranging  between  GS°  F.  and  70"  F. ;  no  sudden  variations  in 
temperature  must  be  allowed,  and  yet  thorough  ventilation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  body  should  be  covered  with 
ilannel,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  until  convalescence  is 
fully  established. 

All  so-called  antiphlogistic  measures  or  depressing  reme- 
dies must  be  avoided  ;  that  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in 
this  disease  is  debility,  and  nothing  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  treatment  which  will  contribute  to  produce  this 
effect.  Even  when  the  disease  assumes  a  very  active  form, 
■depletion  is  not  allowable ;  blood-letting,  antimony,  calomel, 
and  veratrum  are  all  contra-indicated. 

As  a  rule,  stimulants  must  be  commenced  at  the  very 
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onset  of  tte  disease,  and  their  use  continued  tlironghoat 
its  entire  course  ;  the  quantity  of  stimulants  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  be  determined  by  the  necessities  of  each  case. 

Here  again,  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  the  Germans  re- 
commend tile  application  of  cold  compresses  to  the  chest, 
and  here  also  my  experience  has  been  altogether  against 
cold  applications,  for  the  great  risk  of  sudden  change  of 
temperature  which  attends  their  application  almost  neces- 
sarily contra-indicates  their  use.  As  regards  the  applica- 
tion of  count<ir-irritants  to  the  chest,  all  kinds  have  seemed 
to  me  to  do  more  harm  than  good-  I  am  certain  that  blis- 
ters should  never  be  applied  to  the  chest  of  young  cliildren 
Buffering  from  ciitarrlial  pneumonia.  Dry  cups  are  admia- 
sible,  and  they  should  be  used,  if  counter- Ln-itation  is  to  be 
employed. 

In  tliis  form  of  pneumonia  the  important  things  to  be  ac- 
complished, are  the  reduction  of  temperature,  and  the  arrest 
of  cell-development.  The  remedy  wliich  I  believe  has 
power  to  accomplish  both  of  these  results  is  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  It  may  be  given  in  full  doses,  both  during  the 
period  of  fever,  and  as  an  aid  to  resolution  ;  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  its  administration  is*  most  marked  during  the 
active  stage  of  the  disease.  From  ten  to  twenty  gnxins  may 
be  administ(?red  daily  to  a  child  three  years  of  age. 

If  the  attending  bronchitis  is  extensive,  it  phouM  be  re- 
lieved as  far  as  possible  by  vapor  inhalations,  and  the  free 
internal  use  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  according  to  tho  plan 
already  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  cai)illary  broncMtis 
in  children. 

If  the  child  has  been  ill  two  or  three  weeks,  and  begins  to 
show  the  emaciation  which  is  so  frequently  present  in  the 
subacute  form  of  the  disease,  cod-liver  oil  will  be  found  of 
great  service.  The  administration  of  this  remedy  ^vill  be 
found  much  more  benelicial  in  children  than  in  adults.  It 
should  be  administered  in  combination  with  the  phosphate 
of  lime  and  soda,  and  should  be  given  in  as  large  quantities 
as  possible,  withoiit  offending  the  stomach. 

If  the  patient  is  auEcmic,  some  preparation  of  iron  will  be 
of  Service ;  iron  reduced  by  liydrogen  is  far  more  serviceable 
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than  the  symp  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  so  commonly 
employed.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  the 
question  of  a  rhonge  of  climate  may  be  presented  ;  this  not 
onfreqnently  proves  very  beneficial,  and  cliildren  often  will 
give  evidence  of  rapid  improvement  within  a  few  days  after 
the  change  has  been  made. 

Dui-ing  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  the  food  shonld 
36  fluid,  nutritious,  and  given  in  the  most  concentrated 
form. 

Convalescence  should  be  managed  with  the  greatest  care, 
BO  as  to  avoid  fatigue  and  exposure,  which  may  bring  on  a 
fresh  bronchial  catarrh. 

INTERSTITIAL  PNEUMONIA, 

Tlie  next  form  of  pneumonia  which  will  engage  our  atten- 
tion is  known  aa  interstitial  or  fibrous  pneumonia;  Bomo 
writers  have  called  this  form  chronic  pneumonia,  but  this 
term  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  primarj'  affection  ;  in  this  respect  it 
tesemblea  catarrhal  pneumonia,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
primary  scat  of  the  inliammatory  changes. 

MoBBTD  Apjatomt. — The  first  change  that  is  noticed  in  a 
lung  that  is  the  seat  of  fibrous  pneumonia,  is  hypersemia 
and  swelling  of  the  intercellular  and  interlobular  tissue, 
and  proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelinra.  This  change  is 
Tcry  soon  followed  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective- tissue ;  a  large  number  of  cells  are  developed 
in  the  connective- tissue,  which  very  soon  assume  the  cliar- 
acteristic  shape  and  appearance  of  connective-tissue  cells, 
which  will  be  seen  overlapping  and  interlacing  each  other 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  through  the  intercellular  and 
Interlobular  structure  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung. 

At  first  the  tissue  is  soft,  and  contains  more  or  less  blood ; 
but  like  all  other  connective-tissue  formations,  it  very  soon 
becomes  firm ;  after  a  time,  it  contains  little  blood,  and 
looks  like  a  callous,  indurated  texture,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  fully-developed  connective-tissue. 

The  interstitial-tissue  is  not  only  increased,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  increase,  the  calibre  of  the  air-cells  ia  markedly 
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diminished.  The  deTelopment  of  this  new  connective-tissue 
may  reacli  snch  an  extent,  that  alt  of  the  air-eells  in  that 
portion  of  the  long  which  is  the  seat  of  the  process  tnaj  be 
destroyed,  and  no  trace  of  lai^-tlssae  left. 

With  two  exceptions,  this  process  always  commeDcea 
with,  or  is  preceded  by,  lobular  pnenmonia,  which  is  at- 
tended by  chao}^  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alreoU ;  how 
fiir  these  exceptions  extend  is  not  qnite  certain. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  inflammatory  process 
which  gives  rise  to  pleuritic  thickenings  may  extend  into 
the  lung-substance  and  canse  the  formation  of  bands  of 
white  fibroua  tissue  more  or  less  extensively  throaghonC 
the  lung- substance,  and  thus  give  rise  to  quite  estensiTe 
fibrous  pneumonia. 

The  same  kind  of  a  process  may  also  commence  in  the 
connective-tissue  around  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels  as 
well  as  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  gradually  increase 
until  the  ptilmonary  tissue  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  a  fibrous 
mass.  With  these  exceptions,  interstitial  pneumonia  is 
found  associated  either  with  lobular  or  lobar  pneumonia. 

A  lung  which  is  the  seat  of  fuUy-developed  fibrous  pneu- 
monia is  much  firmer  than  normal  lung-tissue,  is  solid  and 
hard  to  the  touch  ;  when  cut,  it  presents  a  smooth  shining 
appearance,  and  gives  a  creaking  sound  under  the  knife. 
It  varies  in  color, — at  one  time,  it  presents  a  white,  shining 
appearance, — at  another  time,  it  is  of  a  dark  slate  or  black 
color,  according  to  the  amount  of  pigmentation  which  it 
has  undergone.  In  some  cases,  the  development  of  fibrons 
tissne  will  only  be  manifested  by  lines  or  fibres  of  indura- 
tion nuining  through  the  lung;  in  other  cases,  fibrous 
nodules  wUl  be  scattered  through  the  lung  in  such  num- 
bers that  almost  the  entire  lung  becomes  changed  into 
fibrous  tissuo,  in  which  all  traces  of  air-c^lls  have  been 
obliterated. 

In  this  way,  the  apex  of  a  Inng  may  be  changed  into  a 
firm  mass,  traversed  by  dense  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  (a 
pccnliar  feature  of  this  disease  is,  that  it  is  usually  limited 
to  one  lung). 

The  bronchi  in  lung-tissne,  which  is  the  seat  of  fibrous 
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pnenmonia,  nndergo  a  variety  of  changes.  As  a  rule,  they 
become  more  or  less  dilated.  How  these  dilatations  origi- 
nate, is  a  question  which  lias  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  cleailj'  settled  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  these  dilatations  are  con- 
sequent upon  the  retractions  im-ident  to  fibrous  induration. 
In  other  words,  when  a  lung  becomes  the  seat  of  fibrous 
pneumonia,  the  new  connective- tissue  contracts  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  govern  all  new  connective-tissue  forma- 
tions, and,  consequently,  the  lung  becomes  diminished  in 
size ;  with  this  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lung  comes  rfe- 
tnwtion  of  the  chest-walls  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
lung-tissue ;  but  this  compensation  has  a  limit,  and  does 
not  entirely  fill  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  diminished 
size  of  the  lung;  consequently,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
takes  place  to  fill  the  deficiency.  It  seems  to  me  that  tliese 
retractions  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lung  would 
diminish  the  calibre  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  i-ather  than  in- 
crease thfir  size,  I  doulit  if  Itronchial  dilatation  occurs  in 
Inngs  which  are  the  seat  of  fibrous  pneumonia  unless  the 
pneumonia  has  been  preceded  by  more  or  less  extensive 
pen-bronciiitis.  As  a  i-esnlt  of  which  the  walls  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  become  weakened,  and  lose  their  elastic 
power  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  new  connective  development  subjects  at  dif- 
ferent points  these  weakened  tubes  to  constriction,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  these  constrictions,  dilatations  are  formed. 
The  dilating  process  is  also  assisted  by  tlie  forced  inspira- 
tions which  always  attend  violent  coughing,  and  violent 
coughing  is  one  of  the  invariable  attendants  of  this  con- 
dition of  lung.  This  constitutes  the  condition  of  bing 
■which  has  received  tho  name  of  bronchiecfasls. 

A\'henever,  in  a  portion  of  lung  that  is  the  seat  of  croupous 
or  catarrhal  pnenmonia,  the  process  of  resolution  takes 
place  slowly,  connective-tissue  increase  is  very  apt  to  bo 
established  and  interstitial  pneumonia  to  be  developed  in 
the  consolidated  lung-tissue.  Ordinarily,  resolution  in 
cronpous  and  catarrlial  pneumonia  is  so  rapid  that  no 
permanent  change  takes  place  in  the  intervesicular  con- 


nective-tissne ;  bnt  when  it  is  delayed,  and  cheesy  degenera^ 
tion  of  the  intiaumiatory  products  in  the  alvrnili  and  bronchi 
occurs,  it  may  b(>  regarded  as  certain  that  more  or  less  exten- 
eiye  interatitial  pnenmonia  is  taking  place. 

ErroLOGV.— The  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  which 
have  already  been  referriid  to  as  favoring  the  development 
of  interstitial  ptieuraonia  may  be  ranised  among  its  causes. 

Encapsulated  abscesses,  or  infarctions  formed  in  the  lungs 
from  any  cause,  ai-e  attended  and  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  interstitial  pneumonia  in  the  surrounding  Umg-tls- 
Bue,  and,  consequently,  must  be  regarded  as  causes  of  its 
development. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  disease  is  secondary  to  some  previous  pulmonary  affec- 
tion; consequently,  all  those  conditions  of  the  lung  which 
are  embraced  under  the  hi>ad  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are 
succeeded  by,  or  associated  with,  librous  pneumonia,  and 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of  this  pathological 
condition. 

Some  writers  mention  it  as  a  primary  affection,  but  its 
occurrence  as  auch  is  quite  doubtful. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  attend  the  develop- 
ment of  interstitial  pneumonia  are  by  no  means  distinct. 
In  the  early  stage,  while  the  new  connective- tissue  forma^ 
tions  are  soft,  both  rational  and  physical  signs  are  indefinite. 

Clinical  experience  has  shown  that  if  croupous  pneu- 
monia passes  a  certain  period  and  thedulness  on  percussion 
continues,  accompanied  by  broncliial  respiration  or  a  logg 
of  -vesicular  breathing,  with  some  retraction  of  the  chest- 
walls,  fibrous  pneumonia  is  being  developed.  The  same 
inference  may  be  made  in  connection  with  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, as  well  as  the  other  diseased  processes  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
disease.  There  is  no  rise  in  temperature  or  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  pulse  indicating  its  occurrence.  The  first 
sign  which  positively  indicates  its  existence  is  retraction 
of  the  chest-wall  over  the  affected  portion  of  lung, — this 
retraction  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  the  fibrous 
induration  increase?.     With  the  i-etraction  there  are  drag- 
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ging  pains  in  the  affected  side,  and  a  cough  which,  when  the 
bronchi  are  dilated,  cornea  on  in  severe  paroxysms  followed 
by  profuse  expectoi-ation  ;  when  there  is  little  or  no  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  the  expectoration  is  not  very  abundant ; 
aometimes  it  is  exceedingly  fetid  and  contains  caseous 
particles. 

Dyspncea,  though  a  constant  attendant,  is  usually  not 
severe,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  ;  so  long 
as  the  patient  is  quiet,  he  suffers  little.  lie  habitually  liea 
on  the  affected  side ;  attempts  to  lie  on  the  other  increase 
the  dyspncea  and  bring  on  the  cough. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength,  increasing  anremia,  sometimes  night-sweats ; 
usaally,  however,  there  is  no  fever.  The  development  of 
interstitial  pneumonia  is  attended  by  changes  in  the  heart 
which  indicate  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation. 

Physical  Signs. — After  retraction  of  the  lung  has  oc- 
curred, the  physical  evidences  of  interstitial  pneumonia  are 
distinct  and  easily  appreciated.  Inspection  will  show  re- 
tmction  of  the  chest-walla  over  the  affected  portion  of 
lung  with  marked  loss  of  expansive  movements  on  the 
affected  side.  Vocal  fremitus  is  usually  increased  ;  it  may 
be  diminished. 

On  percussion  the  sound  will  be  duller  than  in  croupous 
or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  or  it  will  have  a  hard,  wooden 
quality  ;  occasionally  over  large  bronchial  dilatations  there 
will  be  "cracked-pot  resonance." 

On  auscultation  over  the  affected  portion  of  lung,  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  either  feeble  and  absent,  or  heard 
only  over  limited  areas  ;  or  it  is  bronclual  in  character.  If 
bronchial  dilatation  exist,  you  may  have  cavernous  or  am- 
phoric respiration ;  often  after  coughing,  amphoric  respir- 
ation is  heard  where  it  was  absent  previous  to  the  cough., 
Mucous  rales  of  large  and  small  size  are  heard,  having  a 
sharp  metallic  quality  ;  if  bronchial  dilatations  contain 
fluid,  gurgles  of  large  size  will  be  heard. 

The  heart  is  often  displaced  toward  the  affected  side, 
the  amount  of  displacement  depends  upon  tiie  amount  of 
lung-shrinkiug  ;  it  is  usually  more  marked  when  the  disease 
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involves  the  right  lung ;  sometimes  the  lirer  is   displaced 
upward. 

Differential  Diagnosis. —There  are  three  conditions 
tliat  are  liabh-  to  be  mistaken  for  fibrous  pneumonia.  These 
condition^  are  pleurisy  with  eflfusion,    pleurisy  with  re- 

traction,  and  cancer  of  the  lung. 

Fir.-jt,  with  regard  to  i>leurisy  with  eflfusion.  If  the  pFea- 
ral  cavity  is  di<tende-d  with  fluid,  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
fiimces  will  U:  present.  In  fibrous  pneumonia  there  will  be 
n-tnirtion  ov^-r  that  portion  of  the  lung  wliich  is  the  seat  of 
th«'  indiiratifiii.  In  jdeurisy  with  eflfusion,  the  percossion- 
fioinid  over  th...  surface  of  the  fluid  is  flat,  whUe  in  fibrous 
pneumonia  it  is  wooden  in  character.  To  the  accastomed 
ear  the  difference  in  the  percussion-sound  excludes  or 
establishes  the  existence  of  pleuritic  effusion  ;  besides,  in 
most  cas«-s  of  pleurisy  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
imtii'nt  will  change  the  line  of  dulness.  If,  however,  doubts 
still  exist,  th«i  introduction  of  the  exploring  trocar  will 
Kettle  the  qu<'stion. 

lironchial  r«*spiration  may  be  present  in  both  instances^ 
but  it  will  hii  more  diffused  in  pleurisy,  and  generally  can 
l>e  heard  most  distinctly  n«»ar  tlie  root  of  the  lungs  at  the 
lower  bonhrr  of  the  scai)ula  ;  wh«.»r<*as,  in  fibrous  induration, 
the  bronrOiial  jesi>iration  will  be  most  marked  at  the  point 
when;  the  induration  is  most  intense. 

Then;  is  fn'que'ntly  gn»at  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
tthrous  pn<Mjnionia  from  i)hnirisy  witli  retraction,  and  with- 
out the  airl  ot  an  int«*lligent  history  it  is  often  impossible. 
Then*  will  b(;  n*trarjtion  of  the  chest-walls  and  dulness  upon 
y)ereussioii  alik<;  in  (tharact^T  in  both. 

The  presence  of  ))ronchial  res])iration  is  usually  well- 
marked  in  li})n>us  induration,  while  in  i)leurisy  with  retrac- 
tion the  res|)iriitr)ry  sounds  are  feeT)le  or  entirely  absent  over 
tli(^  affecf(»d  side.  Besides,  the  shrinking  which  usually 
attends  the  i)leurisy  causes  a(*tual  deformity  of  the  chest; 
while  that  which  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  pneumonia 
is  uniform  an<l  ])ro(luc(;s  simply  a  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  affect«»(l  side. 

In  distinguishing  fibrous  induration  of  the  lung  from 
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cancer  of  the  lung,  although  the  physical  signs  of  the  two 
conditions  are  very  similar,  the  histoiy  of  the  two  diseases 
is  so  different  that  by  that  alone  a  differential  diagnosis 
can  be  made. 

Then,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  cancer  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  is  important,  for  primary  cancer  of  the 
long  or  pleura  is  mrely  met.  After  the  cancer  has  become 
sufficiently  extensive  to  assimilate  the  appearance  of  pneu- 
monia, there  can  be  but  very  little  difficHlty  in  diagnosis ; 
for  at  that  iate  penod  the  constitutional  disturbance 
attending  development  of  cancer,  as  manifested  by  the 
cachectic  look  and  the  glandular  enlargements,  will  make 
the  way  to  a  correct  diagnosis  quite  plain. 

Pkognosis,— The  prognosis,  as  ■  regards  time,  in  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  is  good.  Persona  with  this  disease  live, 
for  many  years,  and  only  suffer  from  the  dyspncea  incident 
to  a  diminution  of  serviceable  lung-tissue.  As  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  an  independent  affection,  the  prognosis  will  depend 
to  a  very  great  extent  upon  tlie  original  disease.  Exten- 
sive induration  of  the  lung,  following  a  slowly  resolving 
croupous  pneumonia,  and  accompanying  a  chronic  bron- 
chitis, may  exist  for  a  long  time  after  bronchial  dilatations 
have  formed.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  danger 
that  the  heart  or  kidneys  will  become  secondarily  involved 
and  death  ensue  from  general  dropsy,  as  a  result  of  the 
disturliance  of  the  general  circulation.  Patients  suffering 
in  this  way  are  liable  to  attacks  of  exhausting  diarrhoea. 
Occasionally  death  is  the  result  of  hemorrhage. 

Whatever  intercurrent  disease  may  occur  in  one  who  ia 
the  subject  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  it  will  have  a 
direct  intiuenco  on  the  question  of  prognosis. 

Theatmekt. — Fully-developed  interstitial  pneumonia  ia 
incurable, — cic4itricial  tissue  formed  in  the  lungs  remains 
during  the  life  of  the  patient ;  something  perhaps  may  be 
done  to  arrest  its  further  development.  If  it  is  developed 
from  a  bronchitis,  it  is  voiy  important  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  bronchitis.  As  we  are  powerless  to  effect 
the  closure  of  any  dilated  bronchiis  that  may  exist,  we 
must,  by  stimulating  inhalation,  endeavor  to  rid  these  dihi- 
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tations  of  accnmnlatcd  secretion  and  thus  prevent  fetid 
accumulation  which  shall  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
endanger  the  adjacent  lung-tissue. 

The  inhalation  of  benzoin  or  oil  of  tnrpentine  will  best 
accomplish  this  result. 

This  form  of  pneumonia  will  be  more  fully 
under  the  head  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 


LECTURE    XIV. 


PLEURISY. 


Definition. — Varieties. — Acate  Pleurisy. 

This  morning  I  come  to  the  study  of  those  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  pleura  as  the  result  of  disease. 
Diseased  processes  affecting  the  pleura  and  the  pulmonary 
tissue  are  often  intimately  associated,  and  for  this  reason 
diseases  of  the  pleura  may  properly  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  describe  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  this  very 
extensive  serous  membrane,  for  that  has  already  been  done 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  ;  I  shall  therefore  at  once  enter 
upon  the  history  of  its  diseases. 

By  the  tenu  pleurisy  is  understood  either  a  partial  or 
general  inflammation  of  one  or  both  pleura. 

This  inflammation  may  run  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chron- 
ic course,  and  it  may  be  attended  by  a  serous,  fibrous,  or 
cellular  exudation.  The  serous  exudation  gravitates  to  the 
most  dependent  portion  of  the  pleural  sac ;  the  fibrinous 
exudation  is  spread  over  tlie  free  surface  of  the  pleura-,  and 
the  cells  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrine  or  are 
contained  in  the  serous  effusion. 

I  shall  describe  pleurisy  under  four  heads  : — 

Flrst^  Acute  Pleurisy. 

Second,  Subacute  Pleuuisy. 

TJiird^  CiiuoNic  Pleurisy,  or  Empyema.   . 

Fourth^  IIydropneumotuorax. 
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In  the  first,  or  acute  form  the  symptoms  are  always  well- 
defined,  the  course  rapid,  and  the  exudation  principally 
fibrinous. 

In  the  second,  or  subacute  form  the  symptoms  are  mild, 
tlio  disease  slow  in  its  development,  and  the  exudation 
chiefly  serum. 

The  third  form,  or  chronic  pleurisy,  occurs  in  persons  of 
debilitatc*d  constitutions  ;  usually  it  is  slow  in  its  dereloi)- 
ment,  and  the  exudation  is  always  sero-purulent. 

Tlie  fourth  form,  or  hydropneumothorax,  is  a  modified 
form  of  chronic  pleurisy,  with  i)erforation  of  the  lung,  which 
admits  air  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Pleurisy  ipay  occur  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  disease. 

Primary  pleurisies  are  those  which  occur  as  the  result  of 
the  direct  action  of  the  irritant  upon  the  pleural  membrane. 

Secondary  pleurisies  are  those  in  which  the  pleural  in- 
flammation is  secondary  to  some  other  visceral  disease  or  to 
some  constitutional  disorder,  such  as  pyaemia,  septicsemia^ 
typhus,  and  typhoid  fever,  etc.  This  variety  of  pleurisy  is 
<?sp<fcially  liable  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  pulmo- 
nary diseases.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when  a  pul- 
monary inflammation  reaches  the  surface  of  the  lunsr 
j>l<.'uritic  inflammation  will  be  developed,  at  least  in  that 
portion  of  the  pleura  which  immediately  covers  the  dis- 
eased pulmonary  tissue. 

ACUTE  PLEURISY. 

MoKBiD  Anatomy. — The  first  apparent  anatomical  change 
in  this  form  of  pleurisy  is  a  reddening  of  the  pleural  mem- 
l^rano  from  hj'penemia  of  the  cai)illaries  of  the  serous  and 
sul)serous  ronn<?ctive  tissu*; ;  sometimes  this  reddening  occurs 
as  little  spots  of  ecchymosis.  Following  this,  you  will  find 
the  membrane  losing  its  natural  lustre ;  this  is  due  to  the 
d<;tachm(»nt  of  its  epithelial  covering ;  the  pleural  tissue  is 
iiifiltraf<»d,  and  presents  a  somewhat  swollen  appearance; 
gradually  its  frr»e  surface  begins  to  assume  a  rough  shaggy 
ai)i)(»arance ;  this  is  due  to  an  (»xudation  u])on  its  surface  of 
a  soft,  red,  elastic  material,  which  may  be  spread  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  pleura,  or  occur  in  patches ;  it  may  be 
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snfficient  to  agglutuiate  the  two  pleural  siirfaces.  Tliis  elas- 
tic substance  is  coagulable  lymph  (fibrin),  which  is  poured 
out  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  collects  upon  the  free 
surface  of  the  pleura  ;  it  encloses  in  Its  meshes  an  inmimer- 
able  number  of  youny  cells,  which  are  either  changed  epi- 
tlielial  cells,  or  wandering  globules  that  have  migmled  from 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

If  serous  effusion  occurs,  the  lymjih  exudation  is  sus- 
irended  in  it,  in  the  form  of  ragged  flakes;  this  fluid  will 
also  be  found  to  contain  cells  or  fiee  nuclei.  In  this  form 
of  pleurisy,  there  is  usually  very  little  serous  effusion, 
while  the  plastic  material  is  abundant.  In  very  recent  pleu- 
ritic inflammation,  as  you  remove  the  plastic  exudation 
from  tlie  surface  of  the  pleura,  you  will  And  immediately 
underneath  it  a  layer  of  embryonic  cells  in  a  condition  to 
develop  into  new  connective  tissue.  It  would,  therefore,  ap- 
pear that  usually,  as  soon  as  the  serous  surface  is  denuded 
of  its  epithelium,  a  layer  of  new  cells  are  developed  which 
may  enter  into  new  counective-tJssue  formations.  The  na- 
ture of  the  subswiuent  changes  wiU  depend  upon  the  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  the  infiammatory  process.  If  the  in- 
flammatory process  subsides  before  there  is  much  serous 
exudation,  and  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura  come  in  con- 
tact, adhesion  takes  place  ;  this  union  is  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — the  new  cells  embedded  in  the  flbroua 
layer  become  elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  and  form  con- 
nective-tissue cells  ;  the  fibrin  fibrillates  and  a  net-work  of 
capillaries  permeate  the  young  false  membrane ;  these  ncwly- 
fonned  vessels  are  characterized  by  their  wide  calibre  and 
by  the  thinness  of  their  walls.  It  is  also  probable  that  In 
some  cases  union  may  take  place  without  the  intervention  of 
any  flbrinous  layer,  by  the  formation  and  growing  together 
of  papillary  outgrowths  from  the  subepithelial  tissue. 

The  serous,  fibrinous,  and  cellular  exudations  may  all 
undergo  absorption,  or  the  serous  exudation  may  bo  ab- 
sorbed and  the  plastic  exudation  may  agglutinate  the  two 
pleural  surfaces  ;  whether  there  is  really  any  connective  tis- 
sue in  this  agglutination  is  a  question.  Not  unfi-equently 
the  plastic  exudation  appears  to  agglutinate  the  pleui-al 


snrfaces  nior*f  or  less  Snnly.  an^i  to  form  something  analo- 
gon5  to.  if  noc  idrarioal  wich,  reoirnt  connectiTe-dssiie  ad- 
hesioEL^.     G»rn-rrall7.  to^rv^r.  all  the  exa<iadon  upon  the 
sTirfa<:r  of  the  pli-ara  and  the  •rXU'iarion  which  is  found  at 
the  botttjm    of    the    plroral    i^SLvizy  undergo   absorption. 
Wnenever  the  pleoral  -^rirfai.vs  bei*ome  bound  together  hv 
firm  adhe^ioni,  th^rs^  aiihe^i-jos  will  contain  wary  bands  of 
conn-ri^ti^e  tiisue.  whi'ih  are  oovere*!  hy  a  single  layer  of 
pav^.-ment  epithelium,  wirhin  whii;h  run  long  slender  blood- 
vej-sel^.    These  adheTsi^.-ns  mav  follow  the  general  law  that 
governs  all  new  ci-nn-Hmv^^  tissue,  and  be  permanent,  or 
they  may  contract  sj  mpidly  as  to  shut  off  their  supply  of 
bUxKl.  and  thas  inrerf-re  with  their  nutrition :  they  then 
undergo   fatty    metam-jrpbjsis.    and   are    absorbed. — ^the 
thicken^l  pleura  alone  remaining  to  tell  of  the  recent  in- 
flammation. 

Etiology. — Tlie  etiology  of  primary  acute  pleurisy  is 
«K>metimes  verj'  obscure,  Exp«>sure  to  cold  and  wet  has 
l>*:^fn  recnird»rd  as  on^  of  its  nii'jst  fre»|uent  causes^  but  I 
doubt  if  it  e\>-r  occurs  as  th^*  n.-sult  of  simple  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold ;  in  all  instances  where  it  has  followed  such  ex- 
pos iir*-s,  I  have  lje».*n  al»le  t«>  find  s«:«me  previously  existing 
predi.-po.-iin::  caiir?^.'.  Occasionally,  yon  will  m».vt  with  it  as 
the  direct  result  of  a  bl'^w  or  some  Mtli»*r  injury  to  the  side. 

The  exciting  causes  of  acute  sri.*iindary  pl^-urLsies  are  nu- 
merous. Among  tlie  ino.^t  common  are  jy.'emia,  the  exan- 
thernatous  fever:*,  alcoholisnius,  acute  rliHumatism  and  vis- 
cenil  di."?KiHes.  as  j»neunionia,  Brijrht's  disease,  etc.  Some- 
tim«':r  acute  i>leuri>y  occurs  as  the  result  of  an  extension  of 
inllarnrriation  from  adjacent  tissues,  as  when  i»leurisy  is 
B^icou'lary  to  pneumonia  and  jxTi^arditis. 

AmU'.  pleurisy  may  occur  at  any  age.  Although  some 
authorities  liav^*  claimed  that  if  has  never  occurriMi  in  young 
(jhiMn'n,  it  is  of  quit(;  fnquent  occurrence  in  childi-en  of 
two  or  thr^'e  y«-ars  of  a;re,  and  my  exp<.»rience  would  lead 
me  to  helieve  that  pus  is  vary  otu*n  the  pro<luct  of  the  in- 
flammation in  tlie  phMirisios  of  children,  especially  when 
th<y  r^cr'ur  as  serjuche  of  tlie  exantluMnatous  fevers. 

Symj''joms.-   Acut<;  phiurisy  may  be  mild  or  severe;  in 
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either  case  it  ia  ushered  in  by  well-marked  symptoms.  At 
its  onset  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  a  sharp,  etitch-lika 
pain  in  some  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall ;  this  pain  in- 
creases in  severity  from  hour  to  hour;  it  is  usnally  most  j 
marked  nndor  the  nipple  of  tlie  affected  side.  EilcIi  inspi- 
ration increases  its  severity,  consequently  the  respiration 
becomes  catching  in  character.  The  patient,  to  prevent 
motion  of  the  affected  side,  assumes  a  peculiar  position, 
leaning  forward  and  toward  tlie  affected  side.  Chills  are 
not  usually  present  in  the  early  stage  of  pleurisy.  At  first  ' 
the  countenance  is  pale  and  anxions  ;  after  a  few  hours  it 
becomes  flushed.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  beating  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  minute  ;  it  is  firm, 
small,  and  tense  in  character  ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  pulse  of  all  other  pulmonary  diseases.  The  respiration  , 
ia  hurried  ;  each  inspimtion  is  jerking  and  shallow  in  char- 
acter ;  as  soon  as  the  geneiul  phenomena  of  pyrexia  are 
apparent,  in  most  cases  the  pain  diminishes,  in  a  few  it 
maintains  its  intensity, 

Tlie  temperature  follows  no  regular  course,  and  bears  no 
fixed  relation  to  the  pulso  or  respii-ation  ;  in  ordinary  cases 
it  rarely  rises  above  TOO"  F.  I  have  occasionally  seen  the 
temperature,  in  acute  pleurisy,  reach  104°  P.  There  is  a 
constant,  leasing,  hacking  cough,  either  perfectly  dry  or 
accomjKinied  by  a  moderate  amount  of  thin  mucous  expec- 
toration. 

With  these  symptoms  there  ia  nausea,  white  coating  of 
the  tongue,  thirst  and  anorexia ;  occasionally  vomiting  ia 
present  in  the  early  stage. 

Very  severe  attacks  of  acute  pleurisy,  where  the  fibrinous 
exndation  is  abundant  and  takes  place  rapidly,  are  often 
ushered  in  by  very  active  symptoms,  very  like  the  com- 
mencement of  pneumonia;  a  distinct  chill  is  followed  by 
high  fever,  or  several  chills  follow  each  other  in  succession ; 
the  pain  in  the  affected  side  is  very  severe  ;  an  anxious  ex- 
pression of  countenance  will  be  developed,  which  is  very 
characteristic  ;  the  pulse  will  reach  120  per  minute,  and  ia 
Bometimes  feeble.  Under  these  circumstances,  at  the  onset 
of  the  attack,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguisbiuf; 
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FBci  c^>^  fr:«r:  fiios^  :*  aroT?  pufTuncaiia ;  bat  the  Jtwcnce 
of  "iLr  <:  :-7j:L.  aiii  tir  chaianeristk  erpectoration  in  the 
-purnzLMiiL  ST.^  :**-!r  a^'-tivrnoe  in  -nleixrisr,  will  oidiiiMily  ^ 


•  Af  :Lr  i:>.  Tii^  :,i^-uZio4  in  These  sercw  casea,  the  pain 
altai^  or  i;!:  e-:brr  vii^;^  after  which  the  general  symp- 
T<»in5  arv  tL-  5;Lir.T  i.f  :l:T>r  of  The  mildeT  fonn,  except  that 
coET-al-r.-  li  V  if  >.  TT.  r,5  ::  li^ke?  a  long  time  for  die  liuagto 
ivrrrln  ;Tf :: :  rziril  v.:r:.noi::  soTneTimes  the agglntiiiation of 
:h-  3  >::Lr:,:  s:: rf :.  >:f  if  >  exT^fcre  iLat  ihe  lung  is  ijermanent- 
Ij  V:: : :  !.  r.::i  >— .  :ioi:  f  -be  aff^xtrf  side  takes  place, 
a::^_  — 1  ::.r  r:*:!  -::.:  frriiT  Toins  of  aonte  pleurisy  are  not 
I.-Z1-  r  -f.  :L  T  ri:>  f~5c5-  r.Tly  chaiaoteristic  to  direct  yoor 


srrr.r:  -  :  :<  ::.r  >r-:i:  of  :ir  dif^-s?e,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt 
rrrj.rrjii=^  — 1:1  r--j:r.ri  :o  :i:r  dia^oasL  the  physical  fflgns 

•will  IjT    L-r  iifT^o^l  i:. 


diying- 


^'  t':\>::    5:..^- .  in  tt:.:  .  v  :h*  tv  i?  more  or  less  abun- 

free  snr- 


diii;:  3;-<:;    r\:;  I.-::  -  :v,r  ii  >::::.::  or  :he  entire 

:T.:>:  r.  :::  -v ':/;;.  rh-iv  is  a  moderate 
an.  :::.:    :  <, :;;;;.  .v-.:":.  :v:v.v':.  r ;  .:r^v:  i:.:o  :he  pleural  cavity. 
^       :'.  a  >:-^:     :  -V>  r: ::  ::  r^:;.:  ;\  ::.v5ion.  in  which  the 

m 

?^r::r.  n:.!  '.yv..:  V.  V.v.yy-:.?.  r.r.l  :';.:   ^r.^niilaring  surfaces 
^'-  • '•  ■'  1^-  ^^:^  0  :-^  :  v;-  :h: r,  :>::^  a.i;.:  >:-.'!i>  more  or  less  ex- 

*<^rnized  by 
the  phy- 

on  the 
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On  auseuUatlon,  the  respiratory  mnrmar  will  be  feeble 
over  the  affectL-d  side,  but  rarely  entirely  absent.  The  respi- 
ration will  bfi  jerking  in  characti-r,  on  both  inspiration  and 
expiration,  but  most  marked  on  inspiration.  Within  twelve 
hoors  from  the  commencement  of  the  pleuritic,  inflammation, 
to  the  feeble  and  jerking  respiration,  there  will  he  added  a 
grazing  friction-sound.  This  eonnd  will  be  most  intense  at 
the  end  of  inspiration  ;  it  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  and  disap- 
^ars,  perhaps  not  to  return  during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  stage  of  plastic  exndation,  yon 
will  notice,  on  iTispection,  that  there  is  atUI  greater  loss  of 
expansive  motion  on  the  affected  side.  You  ^vill  also  notice 
that  now,  if  not  before  this,  the  patient  assumes  a  pecnlitir 
position ;  this  he  does  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
plastic  exudation  ;  his  object  is  to  prevent  motion  on  the 
affected  side,  consequently  lie  will  bend  the  body  toward 
the  affected  side,  and  press  his  hands  against  the  thoracic 
wall  upon  that  side. 

In  acute  pleurisy  the  pain  usually  continues  during  the 
occnrrcnce  of  the  plastic  exudation ;  it  may  continue 
tUronghout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

On  palpation,  slight  loss  of  vocal  h-emitns  will  be  ob- 
tained upon  the  affected  side,  over  the  seat  of  the  pleurisy. 

Percussion  vnW  reveal  slight  dnlness  over  the  seat  of  the 
plastic  exudation.  The  amount  of  dnlness  will  con-espond 
to  the  amount  of  plastic  exudation,  so  that  the  amount  of 
plastic  mati'rial  may  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  dulnesa 
which  is  present. 

Upon  auscvltalion,  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  found 
feeble,  or  entirely  absent.  A  crepitant  friction-sound  will 
be  heard  both  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  most 
marked  with  inspiration.  Tltis  sound  resembles  very  closely 
the  subcrepitant  rAie,  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  It 
is  heard  over  that  portion  of  the  chest-wall  which  corre- 
Bponds  to  the  seat  of  the  plastic  exudation,  and  always  has 
a  sticky  character. 

In  the  tliird  stage,  or  stage  of  effusion,  inspection  will  re- 
veal a  greater  loss  of  expansive  movement  on  the  affected 
flide.     Palpation  will  determine  that  the  vocal  fremitus  is 
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more  markedly  diminished  ;  over  the  surface  of  the  fluid  it 
will  be  entirely  absent. 

Upon  percussion,  complete  flatness  will  be  obtained  as 
for  as  the  fluid  rises,  there  will  be  dulness  above  the  fluid, 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  plastic  material ;  the  flnid 
always  occupies  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  pleural 
eac.  It  is  difficult  to  riwognize  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  for  the  reason  tliat  a 
change  in  the  level  of  the  fluid  is  not  well  marked  in  pon- 
nection  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  body,  on  account 
of  the  plastic  material  which  usually  exists  just  above  the 
flnid. 

On  auscultation,  yon  will  have  entire  absence  of  the 
respimtory  sounds  below  the  level  of  the  fluid ;  above  the 
level  of  the  fluid  you  will  have  a  feeble  respiratory  mur- 
mur, bronchial  in  cliaracter,  and  a  crepitating  friction-sound, 
the  same  aa  in  the  stage  of  plastic  exudation.  In  very  many 
cases  these  sounds  continue  not  only  while  the  fluid  is  pres- 
ent, but  after  it  has  been  absorbed. 

Below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  the  vocal  sounds  are  feeble, 
or  entirely  abolished.  In  the  fourth  stage,  or  stage  of  ab- 
sorption and  adhesion,  on  percussion  there  is  a  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  pulmonary  resonance,  and  of  the  normal  vocal 
and  respiratory  sounds ;  as  the  two  roughened  surfaces 
of  the  pleura  come  together,  adliesions,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, are  formed. 

Inspection  will  still  show  diminished  respiratory  move- 
ments on  the  affected  side,  and  on  palpation  there  will 
still  be  diminished  vocal  fremitus.  The  percussion  sound 
will  become  less  and  less  dull,  as  the  fluid  and  plastic 
material  disappear.  On  auscultation  the  friction-sounds, 
which  may  have  been  absent  during  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity,  will  again 
be  heard,  and  the  respiratory  sounds  will  become  more  and 
more  distinct.  In  some  instances  the  friction-sounds  re- 
main audible  for  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  all 
other  signs  of  pleurisy. 

Retraction  of  the  affected  side  does  not  follow  acute  pleu- 
risy, exi-ejit  in  rare  instances,  when  the  inflammation  has 
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been  very  severe,  and  a  large  amount  of  plastic  exudation 
has  been  effused  into  the  pleural  sac. 

Differential  DiACNoais. — In  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  diagnosis  ot  acute  pleurisy  is  easily  made  ;  pueumonia 
is  the  only  disease  with  wliich  it,  is  liable  to  be  confounded. 
In  both  affections  there  is  fever,  dyspncea.  and  cough,  but 
in  pleurisy  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  100°  F,,  whila 
in  pneumonia  it  usually  reaches  103°  F,  within  the  first  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Tlie  cough  of  pleurisy  is  short  and  hacking, 
and  is  attended  with  little  or  no  expectoration,  wliereas,  in 
nearly  every  case  of  pneumonia,  expectoi-ation  is  presentj 
and  the  substance  expectorated  is  characteristic  of  pneu- 
monia. The  countenance  of  pleurisy,  at  first,  is  pale  and 
anxious,  while  in  pneumonia  it  is  tlushed,  and  the  cheeks 
are  of  a  deep  pui-ple  hue  ;  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
pneumonia,  the  expression  of  countenance,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  correct  dLignosis. 

There  is  also  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  physical 
signs  of  the  two  diseases.  In  pleurisy,  the  vocal  fremitiiB 
over  the  affected  pleura  is  diminished  or  entirely  absent ;  in 
pneumonia,  it  is  more  or  less  increased.  In  pleurisy,  thera 
ia  feeble  or  absent  respiration  ;  in  pneumonia,  it  is  rnde  op 
bronchial.  In  pleurisy,  a  grazing,  mbbing,  or  crepitating 
friction-sound  is  heard  with  both  respiratory  acts;  in  pneu- 
monia, the  crepitant  rdle  is  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration. 
Sometimes,  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  crepitant 
friction-sound  from  a  subcrepitant  rale,  but  as  the  subcrepi- 
tant  rale  is  not  present  until  the  last  stage  of  pneumonia, 
■flie  differential  diagnosis  will  have  been  made  before  that 
period  arrives. 

Occasionally,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  intercostal  neuralgia  or  pleuro- 
dynia and  acute  pleurisy.  An  attack  of  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia or  pleurodynia  may  be  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy  ;  it  may  come  on  after  exposure, 
be  attendi'd  by  violent  pain  in  the  side,  jerking  respiiution, 
bending  of  the  body  towards  tjie  affected  side,  anxiety  of 
.countenance,  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  fever  not  incon- 
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sistent  with  pleurisy.  On  physical  exaraination,  the  respi- 
ration may  be  as  feeble  as  in  the  first  stages  of  pleurisy ;  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  pleuritic  friction  alone  settles 
the  question.  You  will  often  be  unable  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis at  your  first  visit. 

Peogkosis, — lu  acute  pleurisy,  the  prognosis,  with  refer- 
ence to  recovery,  is  good.  If  the  amount  of  plastic  exuda- 
tion is  not  abundant,  the  patient  may  be  positively  assured 
that  complete  recovery  will  take  place  within  a  few  weeks. 

If,  liowever,  the  pleurisy  is  complicated  by  any  grave 
form  of  disease,  such  as  septicsemia,  pneumonia,  or  pericar- 
ditis, the  complication  renders  the  prognosis  unfavorable. 
The  reason  for  an  unfavorable  prognosis  under  such  cir- 
ciimstancea  consists  in  the  liability  to  the  development  of 
acute  empyeraia. 

If  the  plastic  exudation  is  abundant,  and  is  not  rapidly 
absorbed,  it  may  undergo  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and 
become  the  exciting  cause  of  a  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. --The  only  remedial  agent  which  has  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  controlling  power  over  acute  pleurisy  is 
opium.  The  best  method  of  administering  it  is  by  means 
of  a  hypodeiTuie  injection  of  morphine  given  at  or  near  the 
Beat  of  pain.  It  has  been  claimed  that  free  blood-letting  at 
the  commencement  of  an  acute  pleurisy  will  cut  short  its 
progress,  but  the  facts  deduced  from  recorded  cases  are 
strongly  against  this  statement.  A  free,  general  bleeding 
will  undoubtedly  relieve  the  pleuritic  pain  with  great 
promptitude,  but  no  more  so  than  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine ;  and  the  use  of  the  morj^liine  does  not  increase  the 
liability  to  large  serous  effusion,  as  does  a  general  bleeding. 

Clinical  experience  sliowa  that  this  disease  always  tends 
to  recovery  unless  an  abundant  serous  effusion  occurs,  and 
such  an  effusion  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  those  on 
whom  a  geneml  bleeding  has  been  practised. 

In  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases  of  pleurisy,  all  the  treat- 
ment which  will  be  required  for  the  successful  management 
of  the  disease  will  be  to  place  the  patient  in  bed  {and  this 
is  all-important  for  its  successful  management),  in  a  room 
with  a  temperature  of  about  65°  F.     The  patient  should  bo 
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allowed  to  assume  the  posture  which  he  finds  the  most 
comfortable.  He  should  be  forbidden  all  unnecessary 
movements  and  talking,  and  a  nutritious  diet  without 
stimulants  should  be  given  him.  Apply  an  anodyne  poul- 
tice to  the  aflEected  side,  and  administer  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine  in  quantities  sufficient  to  relieve 
all  i:)ain.  Ordinarily,  at  the  expiration  of  four  or  five 
days  tlie  patient  will  be  able  to  sit  up,  and  within  two 
or  three  weeks  will  be  al)le  to  resume  his  ordinary  business. 
If  the  plastic  or  serous  exudation  is  abundant,  it  may 
require  two  or  three  weeks  for  its  absorption,  during  which 
time  it  is  better  that  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed  ;  at 
least,  he  must  keep  his  room  and  avoid  all  physical  exer- 
tion. In  these  cases,  the  lung  will  always  be  more  or  less 
crippled  ;  it  will  not  expand  to  its  normal  ext<?nt,  and  there 
will  be  slight  retraction  of  the  affected  side.  It  is  well  to 
tell  such  patients  of  the  expected  retraction,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent dyspnoea  from  which  they  will  probably  suffer  for 
five  or  six  months,  upon  taking  active  exercise. 

If  the  patient  is  at  all  anjcmic,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  should  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  three  or  four 
times  each  day, — never  resort  to  stimulants  until  the 
si>cond  or  third  week  of  the  disease.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  form  of  pleurisy,  all  the  so-called  ''antiphlogistic 
remedies"  and  counter- initants  are  to  be  avoided. 
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PLEURISY. 


Subacute  Pleurisy. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  I  completed  the  histoiy 
of  acute  pleurisy ;  I  will  this  morning  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  much  more  common  form  of  pleurisy,  which  may 
be  designated  as  subacute.  You  will  meet  with  compara- 
tively few  cases  that,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  called  acute, 
while  the  subacute  variety  is  of  not  unfrequcnt  occurrence, 
and  often  for  weeks  passes  unrecognized.  In  city  practice 
we  m(*et  with  very  few  cases  of  acute  pleurisy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  which  take 
place  in  this  variety  of  pleurisy  arc  similar  to  those  already 
described  as  taking  place  in  acute  pleurisy,  except  that  the 
new  tissue-formations  are  more  extensive,  the  pleural  mem- 
brane more  uniformly  thickened,  and  there  is  a  more  abun- 
dant serous  effusion  containing  flocculi  of  lymph.  The 
plenral  cavity  may  be  partly  or  completely  filled  with 
eorous  fluid,  in  which  are  flocculi  of  lymph,  and  a  few 
lymphoid  cells.  The  surface  of  the  pleura  is  more  or  less 
extensively  covered  with  a  membranous  exudation  composed 
of  fibrin  and  cells ;  sometimes  the  serous  effusion  contains 
blood-globules  from  the  rupture  of  the  thin-walled  vessels 
of  the  young  connective  tissue.  It  is  the  large  amount  of 
serous  effusion  containing  more  or  less  cellular  elements 
that  distinguishes  subacute  from  acute  pleurisy.  This 
marks  a  difference  in  the  grade  of  the  inflammatory  action 
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jather  than  a  difference  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Ordi- 
narily, the  cellular  element  is  not  very  abundant:  when 
cells  are  present  in  considerable  numbers,  they  characterize 
a  sero-purulent  effusion ;  the  serum  does  not  degenerate 
into  pus,  but  an  abundant  cell-formation  occurs  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  pleuritic  inflammation.  If  the  pleural  cavity  is 
not  filled  with  fluid,  the  effusion  usually  occupies  the  most 
depending  portion  of  the  cavity  ;  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
fined to  other  portions  of  the  pleuKil  cavity  by  membranoua 
adhesions.  If  it  occupy  the  lower  portion,  the  adjacent 
lung-tissue  wUl  be  compn^ssed  and  pushed  upward. 

When  the  pleural  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid,  the  inter- 
costal spaces  will  be  more  or  less  distended, —the  diaphragm 
^rill  be  pushed  downward,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  upon 
either  side  may  be  displaced, — the  heart  will  be  displaced 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  fluid  occupies 
the  right  or  left  pleural  cavity.  The  lung  on  the  affected 
Kde  will  bo  pushed  upward  and  inward  against  the  medias- 
tinum and  spiual  column.  It  may  be  compressed  to  one- 
eighth  of  its  natural  size  and  assume  a  pale-red  or  greenish 
color,  have  a  tough,  leathery  feel,  and  be  entirely  void  of 
With  the  compression  of  the  lung  there  may  be  com- 
pression of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Occasionally,  some  of  the 
large  bronchial  tubes  remain  pervious  to  air,  and  then 
bronchial  respiration  will  be  heard  over  the  compressed 
lung. 

If  recovery  takes  place,  the  serum  readily  disappears  by 
Absorption,  the  fibrin  undergoes  fatty  metamorphosis,  lique- 
fies, and  slowly  disappears.  As  the  fluid  disappears,  the 
ttiickened  pleuml  surfaces  come  in  contact,  and  adhesioas 
more  or  less  extensive  form  between  their  two  surfaces. 

On  account  of  the  thickening  of  pulmonary  pleura,  the 
lung-tissue,  although  it  receives  air,  does  not  expand  to  its 
normal  dimension,  aud  retraction  of  the  chest-walls  follows. 
The  longer  the  fluid  remains  within  the  pleural  cavity,  the 

lore  extensive  will  the  new  tissue-changes  in  the  pleura 
Ibecome,  and  the  more  marked  will  be  the  retraction  which 
Hill  follow. 

As  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities  disappears,  the  organs 
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which  have  been  displaced  return  to  their  normal  position. 
If  the  retraction  of  tlie  chest-walls  is  considerable,  the  liver 
may  rise  higher  than  uomiaK  and  the  heart  may  be  crowded 
out  of  its  normal  position  by  the  retraction.  In  some  caseSi 
yellow,  clu.'esy,  or  calcareous  masses,  consisting  of  rem- 
nants of  unabsorbud  iibrin  and  cells  will  be  found  in  the 
pleural  cavity  emb^.^dded  in  a  mass  of  connective  tissue. 

Etiology. — Subacute  pleurisj'  often  depends  upon  the 
caus»3s  alread}^  named  as  productive  of  acute  pleurisy, 
although  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  secondaiy  to 
some  form  of  organic  disease,  as  clu-onic  Bright^  s  disease  of 
the  kidne}',  i)ulmonary  phthisis,  etc. 

Occasionally,  it  seems  to  occur  spontaneously,  or  at  least 
from  causes  not  well  understood. 

The  pathological  relations  of  those  cases  in  which  sub- 
acute pleuris}""  pn*cedes  the  development  of  phthisis  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  important. 

It  is  a  clinical  fact  familiar  to  ever}^  careful  observer  that 
subacute  jJeuris}^  is  not  unfrequently  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  phthisis. 

Tlie  development  of  so-called  tubercles  in  the  pleurals 
more  frequently  associated  with  the  development  of  acute 
than  of  subacute  ])l«nirisy. 

The  weak  and  enfeebled  rather  than  the  strong  and 
robust  are  subject  to  attacks  of  subacute  pleurisy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  attending  this  form  of  pleu- 
risy an*  usually  mild  in  chai-acter.  It  is  seldom  ushered  in 
by  a  distinct  cliill ;  gen(»nilly  it  comes  on  after  exposure  to 
wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  in  tluvse  who  an*  in  a  debilitated  con- 
dition, or  already  sufTering  from  some  chronic  fonn  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  ran'ly  attended  by  any  noticeable  pain,  at  least 
none  of  that  sev<.»re  pain  which  attends  acute  pleurisy ; 
6om(jtinies  i)ain  will  be  entin^ly  wanting.  On  close  ques- 
tioning, the  patient  will  state  that  some  time  Ix^fore  he  had 
an  unoasy  sensation  in  tlie  affected  sid(»,  attended  by  an 
occasional  shar])  ])ain  of  a  f«»w  momi^nts'  duration. 

This  fonn  of  pleurisy  is  often  so  insidious  in  its  approach 
that  th(?  pati«»nt  will  be  unable  to  tell  wlu'n  he  commenced 
to  be  sick ;  gradually,  through  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks, 
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he  haa  noticed  that  be  was  not  feeling  quite  strong  and 
well,  not  that  he  lias  been  really  ill ;  he  has  not  be«u  con- 
tined  to  his  bed  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  if  his  accustomed 
avocation  has  i-equired  but  little  physical  exertion,  he  has 
attended  to  his  daily  baeiness.  He  has  noticed  that  he  waa 
growing  pale,  and  has  lost  some  flesh  ;  has  had  slight  dysp- 
ncpa  on  exertion  ;  has  noticed  a  slight  febrile  excitement  at 
night,  his  hands  becoming  dry,  and  has  complained  of 
thirst ;  has  coughed  some,  and  expectorated  a  small  quanfity 
of  mucus  or  muco-purulent  material. 

When  he  consults  you,  probably  the  only  rational  symp- 
toms oJ  disease  which  he  will  present  will  be  a  frequent, 
small  pnlae,  slight  heat  and  dryness  of  tlie  skin,  the  ordinary 
temperature  not  rising  above  101°  P. ;  his  countenauce  will 
be  pale  and  anxious,  his  breathing  short  and  catching  in 
chaiacte?.  When  he  attempts  to  speak,  especially  after 
moderate  exercise,  his  sentences  are  uttered  in  a  broken  and 
interrupted  manner.  He  will  be  unable  to  lie  comfortably, 
except  on  his  back  or  on  the  affect^;d  side,  with  his  head 
elevatec.  His  pulse,  usually  small  and  feeble,  will  be  found 
varying  from  110  to  120  beats  in  a  minute,  feeble,  and  he 
will  conplain  of  no  pain.  In  a  woi-d,  from  the  rational 
signs  yoa  will  be  nnable  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Occasionally  you  will  meet  with  cases  of  subacute  pleu- 
risy whi:h  at  the  onset  are  attended  by  active  symptoms 
Bimilar  U  those  of  acute  pleurisy,  but,  after  a  few  days,  the 
febrile  sjmptoms  abate  but  do  not  entirely  subside,  and  the 
serous  efusion,  which  is  much  greater  than  ordinarily 
attends  ai-ute  pleurisy,  for  a  time  continues  to  increase,  then 
seems  to  remain  stationary  for  a  number  of  days,  or  even 
wt^eks ;  tien  suddenly  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  fever,  the 
dyspnceais  much  increased,  the  cough  becomes  moi-e  con- 
stant an(  harassing,  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  and 
the  fluidnipidly  increases  ;  in  twenty -four  hours  the  pleural 
cavity,  Wiich  has  been  only  half  full  of  fluid,  becomes  dis- 
tended, md  the  dyspncea  is  so  great  and  the  danger  from 
collatera  hypertemia  and  (pdema  of  the  other  lung  so  immi- 
nent, thit  immediate  relief  is  demanded  by  panicentesis. 
If,  there'ore,  the  objective  symptoms  of  this  form  of  pleu- 
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risy  are  not  weU-definod,  and  tf  it  is  always  difficult  and 
often  imi)03sible  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  tbfm  alono,  the 
physical  signs  become  very  important.  There  is  perhaps  no 
disease,  except  that  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  in  which  the 
physical  signs  are  more  distinctive  than  in  subacute  pleu- 
risy.    I  shall  therefore  give  the  physical  signs  in  detail. 

PiixyicAi,  SiG.vs.— When  the  pleural  cavity  is  only  par- 
tially tilled  with  fluid,  the  amount  and  its  situation  will  be 
determined  by  the  same  physical  signs  which  determine  its 
presence  in  the  effusive  stage  of  acute  pleurisy ;  thesi  have 
already  been  sufficiently  considered. 

When,  however,  the  pleural  cavity  is  nearly  or  conplete- 
ly  filled  with  fluid,  and  the  lung  compressed  aga!nst  the 
spinal  column,  the  capacity  of  the  pleural  cavity  s  neces- 
Barily  increased  in  every  direction,  and  importait  modi- 
fications in  tho  physical  signs  take  place.  Tliare  is  a 
marked  tlifference  in  the  physical  signs  in  this  tonditioa 
and  those  present  in  the  effusive  stage  of  acute  pleurisy,  I 
will  invite  your  attention  to  these  differences. 

By  inspection,  you  will  notice  that  there  is  an  tnlarge- 
ment  of  the  affected  side,  and  a  bulging  of  the  intTcostal 
spaces.  Tlie  respiratory  movements  upon  the  affedcd  side 
are  changed  from  an  upwai-d  and  outward  movemmt  to  a 
direct  up  and  down  motion ;  while  on  the  unaffected  side, 
the  expansive  resphutory  movements  are  increased 

If  the  effusion  is  within  the  left  pleural  cavity,  'he  heart 
will  be  displaced  to  the  right,  and  tho  apex-beat  may  be 
noticed  under  the  right  nipple.  If  it  occupies  lie  right 
pleural  cavity,  the  ajws-beat  will  be  carried  to  the  left, 
beyond  its  normal  position.  You  will  also  naice  that 
there  is  a  fulness  below  the  free  border  of  the  rbs,  with 
more  or  less  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscea  do^vll- 
ward. 

By  mensuration,  the  measurement  of  tho  affectd  side  at 
the  end  of  expiration  will  be  one  or  two  inches  greiter  than 
that  of  the  healthy  side  ;  but,  at  tho  end  of  inspiratbn,  there 
will  be  manifested  only  a  trilling  difference  betweeiithe  two 
Eddes.  The  expansive  movements  on  the  healthy  dile  will 
also  be  found  to  be  two  or  three  inches  greater  n  inspi- 
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ration  tban  expiration  ;  while  upon  the  affected  side,  inspi- 
ration may  not  expand  the  chust-woU  more  than  hali  an 
inch. 

Upon  palpation,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  com- 
plete ahsence  of  vocal  fremitus.  Tliis  is  a  very  marked 
and  one  of  the  most  important  physical  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  tluid  in  the  pk'ural  cavity.  Upon  percussion  there 
will  be  flatness  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  If  the 
pleural  cavity  is  filled  witli  fluid,  the  flatness  will  extend 
beyond  the  normal  limits  of  the  lung  ;  if  the  cavity  ia  not 
completely  tilled,  the  flatness  will  extend  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  to  a  level  of  the  fluid,  and  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  patient  will  change  the  line  of  flatness. 
Upon  auscultation  there  is  usually  entire  absence  of  all 
respiratory  and  vocal  sounds  over  that  portion  of  the 
affected  side  whicli  is  occupied  by  the  fluid.  At  the  upper 
and  posterior  portion  of  the  pleuml  cavity,  over  the  com- 
pressed lung-tissue,  you  will  not  unfrequently  have  bron- 
chial respiration  and  bronchophony  ;  this  bronchial  respi- 
ration is  sometimes  diffused  and  heard  over  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  tlie  affected  side.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  bronchial  respiration  is  a  pliysical  sign  of  pulmo- 
nary consolidation  ;  but  now  you  are  asked  to  remember 
that  bronchial  respiration  is  sometimes  a  physical  sign  of 
compressed  lung,  when  the  pleural  cavity  is  tilled  with  fluid. 

The  respiratory  sound  over  the  healthy  side  continues 
vesicular  in  character  ;  but  it  is  exaggerattd. 

As  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  subsides,  inspection 
shows  that  the  enlargement  of  the  affected  side  is  disappear- 
ing, that  the  intercostal  spaces  are  regaining  their  normal 
condition,  and  that  on  the  affected  side  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  to  some  extent  returning. 

Mensuration  also  shows  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
measurement  of  tlie  affected  side,  untQ  it  becomes  even  less 
than  the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  a  gradual  return  of  the 
vocal  fremitus. 

On  percussion,  normal  pulmonary  resonance  will  be 
found  gradually  returning,  tirst  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pleiuul  cavity,  then  following  the  retiring  fluid.     Rarely 
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does  it  completely  return  until  some  time  after  the  fluid  haa 
been  removed  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  tlie 
inferior  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity,  owing  to  the  great 
accumulation  of  solid,  plastic  matj^rial,  or  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  long-tissue. 

Upon  auscultatioR,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  as  the  fluid 
disappears,  the  vocal  and  respiratory  sounds  will  gradually 
return,  and  this  return  will  also  be  first  manifested  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  will  Ijecouie  more 
and  more  distinct  as  the  fluid  disappears.  At  first,  thea© 
respiratory  sounds  are  weak  and  distant ;  gradually  they 
become  more  and  more  distinct,  although  they  often  remain 
harsh  in  ciiarai'ter. 

"When  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  thickened  by  new 
tissue-formations,  which  have  caused  them  to  assume  a 
roughened  condition,  again  come  together,  there  is  produced 
a  creaking,  rubbing  friction-soand,  as  the  two  surfaces  play 
upon  each  other.  These  rubbing  friction-sounds  may  be 
audible  for  months  after  all  fiuid  has  been  removed  fiom  the 
pleural  cavity.  The  vocal  resonance  ia  at  first  broucliopho- 
nic,  then  exaggerated,  and  finally,  normal  vocal  resonance 
is  returned.  The  heart,  witli  the  adjacent  abdominal  viscera, 
usually  very  quickly  returns  to  its  normal  position. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  lower  portion  of  the  afi'ected 
lung  remains  pennanently  impervious  to  air,  as  ia  very 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  tlie  fiuid  has  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  tlie  upper  portion  of  tlie  lung 
may  become  emphysematous.  This  ia  a  fact  of  consider- 
able importance,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  the  emphy- 
sema is  compensatory,  and  the  percussion-sound  in  the 
infra-clavicular  space  will  have  a  tjTuitanitic  quality,  and 
the  respiration  in  this  space  will  become  harsh  and  blowing 
from  prolonged  expiration,  fonning  a  very  marked  contrast 
to  the  dulness  on  percussion  and  feeble  respiration  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  aflfected  side. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  uncomplicated  cases  of 
subacute  pleurisy,  usually  the  diagnosis  is  very  readily 
made. 

Under  certain  circumst-ances,  it  may  be  confounded  with 
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pneumonia  or  phthisical  consolidation  of  the  lung, — with 
enlargement  of  the  livor  or  spleen, — and  with  cancer  of 
tlie  lung  and  pleura.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  thoracic  aneu- 
rism to  become  deveIop.*d  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  subacute  ])leurisy.  | 

Pleurisy  with  effusion  may  be  distinguished  from  phthiM- 
cal  and  pnuuraonic  consolidation  by  the  history  of  the  case, 
— by  the  absence  of  the   characteristic  expectoration   of 
pneumonia  and  phthisis, — iiud  by  the  lower  tempei-atujo    ! 
which  accompanies  the  pleurisy.  I 

Upon  j)hysical  examination,  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  bulging  of  the  affected  side,— by  the  aj- 
seiice  of  •nocal  fremitus, — by  the  flatness  of  the  percussion 
Bonnd, — by  the  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  fluid  ou  change 
of  the  position  of  the  patient, — and  by  the  absence  or  feeble- 
ness of  the  vocal  and  respiratory  sounds. 

The  bronchial  breathing  which  is  sometimes  heard  over 
a  pleural  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  differs  from  the  bronchial 
respiration  of  pneumonia  or  phtMsical  consolidation ;  it  is 
more  diffuse  and  less  tubular  in  quality,  and  is  not  attended 
by  moist  rales. 

In  phthisical  consolidation  the  progress  of  the  physical 
signs  is  usually  from  above  downward^in  pleuritic  effusion, 
they  advance  from  below  upward ;  besides  phthisis  of  an 
entire  lung  rarely  exists  without  involving  the  opposite 
lang,  while  any  amount  of  pleuritic  effusion  may  exist  in 
one  pleuritic  cavity,  and  the  other  remain  unaffected. 

In  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  but  few  rales  may 
accompany  the  brondiial  respiration  and  the  dulness  on 
percussion ;  in  the  bronchial  respiration  which  is  heard 
over  compressed  lung  from  pleuritic  effusion,  no  r&les  are 
hf^ard. 

If  the  physical  examination  is  not  carefully  made,  a  mis- 
take may  very  easily  occur,  even  with  the  knowledge  of 
these  differences.  You  must  recollect  that  vocal  fremitus 
is  a  most  important  differential  physical  sign  ;  in  pleurisy 
it  will  be  absent,  in  pneumonia  it  will  be  intensified. 

Serous  effusion  into  the  right  pleural  cavity  is  diatin- 
guiahcd  from  enlargement  of  the  liver  upwai'd,  by  the  fact 
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that  when  percussion  is  made,  the  line  of  tiatness  in  liver  en- 
largements is  higher  in  front  than  behind.  The  liver  does 
not  enlarge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  the  pleural  cavity 
postei'iorly  and  anteriorly  to  the  samo  level.  This  ia  the 
most  reliable  pliysieal  sign  in  making  a  differential  diag- 
nosis between  subacute  pleurisy  and  enlargement  of  tha 
liver. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  enlargement  of  the 
eplei'n  for  subacute  pleurisy  of  the  left  side,  for  when  the 
spleen  is  but  slightly  enlarged,  the  enlargement  is  downward 
as  well  as  upward,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  any  con- 
siderable size,  it  will  appear  in  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  then 
continuous  dulness  on  percussion  will  be  obtained  from  the 
limit  of  the  enlargement  in  the  abdominal  cavity  upward 
into  the  axillary  region  as  far  as  the  axillary  enlargement 
may  extend.  Again,  the  free  margin  of  the  enlarged  spleen 
generally  can  be  recognized  by  palpation,  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  splenic  tumor  can  be  felt,  and  the  percussion 
dulness  will  extend  from  one  cavity  to  another. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  subacute  pleurisy  and  cancer  of 
the  lung  is  sometimes  impossible,  when  the  rational  symp- 
toms and  the  physical  signs  are  the  only  means  employed. 
We  can  decide  all  such  doubtful  cases  with  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty by  the  explorative  puncture.  With  the  needle  of  a 
hypodennic  syringe,  it  is  possible  to  puncture  the  thoracic 
cavity  without  the  least  apprehension  of  damage,  whether 
the  needle  shall  enter  a  pleuritic  effusion,  a  hepatized  lung, 
a  cancer  of  the  pleui-a,  or  an  aneurism,— ^and  by  withdraw- 
ing the  piston  of  the  syringe  after  the  needle  has  entered 
the  pleural  cavity,  we  may  determine  positively  whether  the 
cavity  contains  fluid,  and,  if  fluid  is  present,  what  ia  the 
character  of  the  fluid. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  subacute 
pleurisy,  not  associated  with  phthisis,  and  not  secondary 
to  any  otjier  form  of  acute  or  chronic  di-sease,  is  good. 

When,  however,  the  effusion  has  taken  place  rapidly,  or 
■when  there  is  great  distention  of  the  pleural  cavity,  whether 
the  effusion  has  taken  place  rapidly  or  slowly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  danger  that  sudden  dysjinoea  may 
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occur,  which  results  from  over-distention  of  the  pleural  cavi- 
ty ;  under  such  circumstances  the  prognosis  is  very  unfav- 
orable, unless  you  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger 
and  employ  the  proper  means  for  its  relief.  The  relief  con- 
sists in  the  immediate  performance  of  paracentesis  thoracis. 

The  development  of  pulmonary  emphysema  occasionally 
follows  a  subacute  pleurisy,  and  must  be  remembered  in 
order  to  make  an  intelligent  prognosis. 

Phthisical  developments  not  unfrequently  follow  sub- 
acute pleurisy,  and  such  liabilities  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  maldng  a  prognosis. 

An  individual  with  a  hereditary  or  an  acquired  tendency 
to  phthisis  may  have  an  extensive  serous  effusion  in  one 
pleural  cavity,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  any  length  of 
time,  will  not  only  cause  permanent  crippling  of  the  lung, 
but,  as  the  result  of  degenerative  processes  set  up  in  the 
solid  inflammatory  products,  the  pleura  or  the  new  tissue 
formations  may  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  develop- 
ments. 

In  subacute  pleurisy,  a  sero-albuminous  fluid  effusion 
may  become  a  purulent,  or  rather  the  inflammatory  process 
which  furnishes  a  serous  effusion  becomes  changed  to  one 
that  gives  pus  as  its  product.  This  occurrence  is  of  serious 
import. 


LECTURE    XVI. 


PLEURISY. 


Subacute  Pleurisy  (continued). — Chronic  Pleurisj. 

I  SHALL  this  morning  continue  the  history  of  subacute 
pleurisy  by  inviting  your  attention  to  its  treatment. 

It  is  quite  evident  tliat  the  main  thing  to  be  accomplislied 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  the  removal  of  the  fluid 
effusion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
to  sustain  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient. 

The  principal  mc^ans  which  have  been  employed  for  the 
removal  of  tlie  fluid  are  hydi-agogue  cathartics,  diuretics, 
diaplioretics,  and  blisters  applied  in  succession  over  different 
portions  of  the  affected  side.     On  account  of  the  anjcmic 
condition  of  this  class  of  patients,  general  and  local  bleed- 
ing, as  well  as  mercurialization,  an»  rarely  if  ever  employed. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  condition  tliat  I  V(Ty  much  question 
the  beneficial  effects  claimed  for  cathartics,  diuretics,  and 
blisters, — and  I  also  question  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  the  condition  upon  which  the  absorption  of  the  pleu- 
ritic effusion  depends,  by  any  of  the  so-called  depurative 
remedial  agents.     The  principle  upon  which  the  depuiutive 
plan  of  treatment  is  based  is  as  follows :  it  is  claimed  that 
hydragogue  cathartics  and  diur(?tics  have  a  tendency  to 
quickly  remove  large  quantities  of  fluid  from  the  system, 
and  consequently  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  is  greatly 
diminished, — so  that  whenever  fluid  exists  in  a  cavity,  the 
absorbents  and  blood-vessels  of  the  part  take  it  up  to  re- 
place the  loss,  and  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  a  pleural 
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cavity  is  thus  promoted.  There  perhaps  is  little  donbt 
but  that  hydragoguB  cnthartica  and  diuretics  will  hasten 
the  abporption  of  the  non-mflammatory  serooa  effasion  in 
simple  hydrothorax  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  have  tbe  samo  power  in  promoting  the  absorption  of 
the  inflammatory  prodocts  which  are  poured  out  into  the 
pleural  cavity  in  subacute  pleurisy.  It  is  well  established 
that  by  the  action  of  these  depnrative  agents  the  vital 
powers  are  greatly  enfeebled,  and  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  nutrition  are  more  or  less  interfered  with.  We  also 
know  that  when  the  nutritive  processes  are  going  on  most 
rapidly,  absorption  takes  place  most  rapidly ;  consequent- 
ly anything  that  interferes  with  these  processes  is  contra- 
indicated  when  we  wish  to  accomplish  the  absorption  of 
inflammatory  products. 

Again,  there  are  other  conditions  which  greatly  impede 
the  absorption  of  the  serous  effusion  in  pleurisy.  If  the 
pleural  cavity  is  distended  with  fluid,  its  absorption  is  im- 
peded by  tlie  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  tiie 
vessels  of  the  compressed  lung,  as  well  as  by  the  capillary 
engorgement  beneath  the  pleura,  the  result  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  subpleural  veins,  and  if  there  is  bulging  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  there  will  also  be  obstruction  to  the 
intercostal  venous  circulation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  folly  to  expect  tliat  the  absorption  of 
the  fluid  will  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  diuretics  or  hydra- 
gogiie  cathartics.  The  mechanical  withdrawal  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  liquid  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  cavity,  and 
remove  pressure  fi'ora  lung  and  veins  beneath  the  pleura.  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  before  tlie  process  of  absorption  can 
commence.  Again,  if  the  surface  of  the  pleura  is  covered 
by  a  thick  layer  of  fibrin,  this  layer  is  interposed  between 
the  Bubplenral  vessels  and  the  liquid  effusion,  and  must 
consequently  greatly  impede  the  absorption  of  the  liquid. 

In  describing  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  form  of  pleurisy, 
I  stated  to  you  that  after  fluid  effusion  has  taken  place,  the 
false  membranous  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura  tiecomes 
tliicker  and  thicker  by  successive  deposits  of  fibrin  from  the 
liquid  effusion.     It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  longer  the 
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liquid  effusion  rpmains  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  a  copious  deposit  of  fibrin  on  the  surface 
of  the  plenra,  and  the  thiiiker  this  fibrinous  deposit  becomes, 
the  less  is  the  probability  tliat  the  liquid  will  be  absorbed  ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  also  evident  that  cathartics  and  diuret- 
ics are  powerless. 

My  own  clinical  experience  has  sustained  these  views  in 
regard  to  the  failure  of  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  blisters 
to  remove  the  fluid  effusion  in  subacute  pleurisy.  During 
the  past  three  years  T  have  rarely  employed  any  of  these 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy.  I  liave  found  iron  to 
be  the  remedial  agent  which  has  the  greatest  power  in  pro- 
moting the  process  of  absorption.  The  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  very  competent  observers,  that  the  free 
internal  administi-ation  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
assists  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  absorption  of  the 
inflammatory  products  from  the  pleural  cavity,  I  believe 
wDl  be  found  to  hold  true  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
In  connection  with  the  internal  administration  of  iron,  the 
largest  amount  of  the  most  nutritious  food  should  be  f  ar- 
nislied  to  the  patient ;  a  bottle  of  wiue  daily  is  also  very 
beneficial  to  this  class  of  patients.  The  principle  of  treat- 
ment is  to  raise  the  nutritive  processes  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible point,  and  all  the  remedial  and  hygienic  measures 
wliich  act  in  this  direction  must  be  employed. 

If,  tlien,  so  little  can  be  done  by  medira-tion  to  excite  or 
even  hasten  the  absorption  of  pleuritic  effusion,  tiie  ques- 
tion arises,  Is  it  -best  to  remove  it  by  mechanical  means  i 
There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  method 
of  procedure.  One  class  of  observers  claim  that  the  danger 
from  admitting  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  is  so  great,  that  it  should  rarely  if  ever  be 
resorted  to,  and  this  class  contend  that  by  allowing  air  to 
enter  the  pleural  cavity  while  fluid  is  being  withdrawn,  a 
serous  effusion  is  changed  into  a  purulent  one,  and  thus 
life  is  jeopardized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
operation  maintain  that  if  the  fluid'is  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  after  a  time  it  becomes  purulent,  and 
thus  many  lives  are  lost. 
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The  statements  which  I  have  already  madp  as  to  the  causes 
which  impede  or  render  impossible  the  absorption  of  the 
fliiid  in  Bubacuti?  pleurisy,  seem  to  me  to  favor  early  tap- 
ping in  all  cases  where  there  is  copious  liquid  effusion. 

The  introduction  of  the  aspirator  has  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  cases,  and  has  re- 
moved all  objection  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  these  tinid 
accumulations  by  mechanical  means.  When  a  perfect  in- 
strnraent  is  used,  and  a  small  needle  introdnced  into  the 
thoracic  cavity,  the  entrance  of  air  diiring  the  operation  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  an  unimportant 
accident,  but  tlus  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake. 

In  any  case  of  pleurisy,  when  the  fluid  accumulation  re- 
mains stationary  for  one  week,  or  is  increasing  after  the 
ravity  is  half  filled  with  fluid,  and  especially  when  the  cav- 
ity is  distended  with  fluid,  I  would  advise  to  aspirate  the 
obest.  Every  day  that  the  lung  remains  compressed,  and 
the  thicker  the  plastic  material  becomes  upon  the  pleural 
surfaces,  the  chances  of  its  absorption  are  diminished,  and 
the  greater  the  danger  of  permanent  crippling  of  the  lungs. 

The  following  rules  should  be  ob9er\'ed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  aspiration  of  the  chest.  Place  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient in  an  erect  posture,  leaning  somewhat  forward,  with 
the  arm  of  the  affected  side  thrown  partially  across  the 
chest, — this  position  of  the  arm  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
for  the  reason  that  the  integument  is  not  made  unnaturally 
tense  over  the  intercostal  spaces.  Select  a  needle  of  small 
size  for  the  first  tapping,  and  introduce  it.  at  least  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch  into  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space  at 
the  junction  of  the  axillary  and  infra -scapular  regions. 
After  the  needle  has  been  introduced,  the  fluid  may  be  per- 
mitted to  flow  tlu-ough  the  instrument  until  the  patient 
complains  of  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  chest,  when 
you  must  immediately  stop  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid. 
The  amount  of  fluid  that  can  be  removed  at  the  first  tapping 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  the  fluid  has  occupied 
the  pleural  cavity.  If  it  has  accumulated  rapidly,  fre- 
quently the  cavity  may  be  emptied  without  giving  rise  to 
13 
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any  Tirjy,I*4i^ant  ?ymj»:-'nis  :  if.  Low-^ver,  it  has  been  slow  in 
it??  ar-f'iriiu'aTi'.'n  aiid  th*-  j-lrural  •:*avity  for  a  considerable 
tir/iT  ha*  'ronriiiri-'l  a  lari:*.-  qnanriry  of  fluid,  only  a  small 
amount  '-an  Iv-  witli'lrawn  wirh«iut  prciduoing  a  severe  at- 
tack of  dyrij.ria<i.  Wh^n  i\ii<  i>  iht^  case,  the  patient  may 
l^;  j»*-rrni:t*.-'l  to  r»-main  qui*-t  fvr  riiie  or  r««"o  days,  then  tht* 
Of /-rat  ion  ^liouM  hr  rr-jH-at^-d.  svi  •»ft»-n  ai?  it  can  be  without 
(Tivin::  ri-^'  to  nni>l»-aj?ant  sympt«ims.  until  all  the  fluid  ha* 
>>.— n  n.-njov»wl.  Tli».  r?*'n>arion  of  constriction  about  the  chest 
al'.vav-  iiidi'.-atrs  tliat  no  mon.'  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  at 
that  tinif. 

I  havi-  no  doul.»t  but  that  th*:*  timely  performance  of  aspi- 
ration in  a  lar;:*.-  number  '.»f  ea<*.'S  of  subacute  pleurisy,  not 
only  hii<  tend»f<l  to  promote  i-apid  recovery,  but  has  pre- 
vented ilio^<M-lian;re>  in  til*;  pleura  whirli  U?ad  to  a  tedious 
convales^'<'nr»'  and  inr'ompl«-te  ultimate  nx>">very.  with  more 
or  ]•'<<  f^jiitnurtion  of  rli**  affected  side,  the  lung  being  bound 
down,  and  it^  K\]»an>i<»n  pn^vented  by  the  excessive  pleu- 
ritic tlii'-k«'nint:s  and  adhesions. 

CIIROXir  PLEURISY  (Emprcma). 

I  will  now  jiass  to  th»*  <-(»n<id«*i*ation  of  another  form  of 
j)leuri.\v,  which  1  liav<»  desiirnat^d  clironic  pleurisy,  or  em- 
T»v<'ma.  l>v  this  trim  is  nn-ant  an  inflammation  of  the 
]>leuml  membrane,  in  whirh  ])us  is  the  ]>roduct  of  the  in- 
flammatory ar-tion.  Ir  is  a  supjninitive  inflammation,  which 
may  be  ///'n/tf/r//  or  .s-fro/fda///.  When  it  is  primary  it 
soMH-tim«'s  comm<'iirt»s  as  an  a«'ut«»  affection;  secondarj" 
su|)}»iimtivr*  jih-iirisii's  are  always  chnmic. 

Moi:i5[r>  Anatomy. — Tn  primary  sui)purative  pleurisies, 
as  in  all  active  inflammarir»ns  of  serous  membranes,  we  have 
}>oiin'd  out  as  r)n«*  of  its  jirodurts  a  lar<ie  amount  of  plastic 
material.  This  jilastic  mat<'rial  undergoes  histological  trans- 
fr>rmatir)ns  into  jhis;  sueh  ti-ansfonnations  are  especially 
liahh*  to  occur  in  scjjtic  and  ])y<'emic  ])leurisies.  It  is  not 
aitogctluT  an  unfnM[ueut  occurrence  for  a  large  amount  of 
pUH  to  he  ra}>idly  formed  in  the  phninil  cavity  in  connection 
with  cases  r>f  jjya'uiia.  The  folh)wing  is  the  rationale  of 
the  j>urulent  e.xudations  und(»r  such  circumstiinces : 
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With  the  sero-fibrinous  exudation  a  large  number  of 
white  covpusdos. migrate  from  the  dilated  blood-veasuls, 
and  infiltrate  the  connective-tissue  of  the  pleura  aa  well  as 
the  fibrinous  exudation  upon  its  surface,  from  which  they 
are  washi^l  bj  the  serous  effusion  into  tlie  pleural  cavity, 
and  these  are  held  in  suspension  as  pus-corpuscles,  filling 
up  more  or  luss  completely  the  cavity.  In  this  way  the 
pleoritic  effusion  becomes  purulent  on  its  way  fi-om  tlie 
blood-vessels  to  the  free  surface  of  the  pleura.  Sometimes 
the  proportion  of  cells  present  in  the  exudation  will  be  very 
laT;ge,  and  very  rapidly  developed  ;  this  is  chamcteristic  of 
the  exudation  in  pleurisies  which  occnr  in  connection  witii 
pyiemia.  The  rapid  development  of  so  large  a  number  of 
cells  under  such  circumstances,  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
explained  on  the  ground  that  they  are  white  blood-globules. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  while  the  corpttsculair 
exudation  is  moderate  in  amount,  the  exudation  is  clear, 
and  deposits  an  abundance  of  fibrinous  flakes;  at  a  later 
stage,  it  consists  of  a  j'ellow,  or  greenish -yellow  pus,  giving 
rise  to  a  condition  which  may  be  termed  primary  empyema. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  may  become 
purulent  when  a  fresh  source  of  irritation  ia  established, 
which  gives  rise  to  an  active  cell-formation.  Wlien  this 
transformation  takes  place,  the  first  noticeable  change  will 
be  a  new  inflammatory  action,  dependent  upon  a  new  irrita- 
tion. The  new  irritation  may  come  from  the  admission 
of  air  info  the  pleural  cavity,  or  from  some  change  in  the 
fluid  which  has  already  been  occupying  tlie  cavity,  or 
perliaps  from  some  suddenly  dr-velopod  septic  condition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  variety  of  cell-formative  pro- 
cesses are  estahlislied ;  some  are  produced  in  the  serous 
effusion,  some  in  the  plastic  exudation,  and  some  in  the 
pleura  itself.  The  clear  serum  becomes  turbid,  whole  shn^ds 
of  false  membrane  are  looseuwl  from  their  connection  with 
the  underlying  tissue,  and  undergo  liquefaction,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  pleural  membrane,  becomes 
a  suppurating  surface,  and  we  iiave  the  pleural  surface 
changed  into  what  is  known  as  a  pyogenic  membrane,  and 
thus  a  laige  amount  of  pus  may  be  formed  in  the  pleural 
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cavity.  It  is  evident  that  Lf  the  irritant  be  a  mild  one,  there 
will  be  a  correspondingly  moderate  amount  of  cell-prodnc- 
tions;  it  raay  be  eircuin scribed,  and  not  genpral.  \Ve  then 
have  a  sero-puriilent  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  if 
tlie  chest  is  aBpirat(^  during  this  stage  of  the  process,  the 
fluid  removed  will  be  found  to  contain  a  moderate  number 
of  ccUs,  no  more  than  is  often  present  in  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  a  serous  effusion. 

At  a  second  operation,  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later,  a 
lat^e  number  of  cells  may  be  found,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  quite  common  to  condemn  the  operation,  because  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  fluid  at  the 
second  tapping,  attributing  the  increase  to  tlie  first  opera- 
tion. Tliis,  however,  is  not  a  legitimate  inference,  for  the 
increase  in  the  cell-development  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
morbid  processes  which  were  in  operation  at  tlie  first  tap- 
ping. The  fact  that  the  cell-production  is  i-apidly  increasing, 
is  an  indication  that  the  fluid  should  be  removed  as  speedily 
as  possible ;  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  find  out,  and  if  possible  remove,  the  cause  which 
may  be  giving  rise  to  the  increased  cell -productions.  The 
treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  will  be  decided  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  character  of  the  fluid  removed  from  the 
pleural  cavity.  Purulent  accumulations  in  the  pleural 
cavity  may  become  so  large  that  death  may  ensue  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depression  induced  by  their  presence. 
These  accumulations  may  also  escape  from  the  pleural 
cavity  by  spontaneous  openings, — the  chest-wall  may  be 
perforated  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  and  the  contents  oE 
the  pleural  sac  be  discharged  exteraally  ;  or  the  lung  may 
be  perforated,  and  the  discharge  take  place  through  a  bron- 
chial tube  ;  or,  in  rare  instances,  the  diaphiagm  may  be 
perforated,  and  the  pus  find  its  way  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  which  usually  gives  rise  to  a  rapidly  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. 

Preceding  the  perforation  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
sometimes  adhesions  take  place  between  the  intestines  and 
the  diaphragm,  and  in  this  wty  the  pus  may  be  discharged 
into  the  intestinal  canal.    If  the  patient  survives  the  empty- 
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ing  of  the  pleural  cavity,  repair  is  accomplished  by  thf 
rapid  and  abundant  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue;  the 
pleural  cavity  is  <:ontnu.'t<?d  in  every  directioa  like  a  huge 
cicatrix,  the  cht-st-walla  of  the  affected  side  retract  to 
their  fullest  extent,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscei-a  are 
dragged  out  of  tlieir  normal  position  to  help  fill  up  the 
space  foniierly  occupied  by  the  collapsed  and  indurated 
lung.  The  libroid  sac  into  which  tlie  pleura  has  been  con- 
verted, goes  on  coiitra«ting  until  entire  obliteration  of  t!ie 
pleural  cavity  is  accomplished,  and  then  the  purulent  dis- 
charge ceases. 

In  rare  Instances,  piu-nlent  accumulation,  or  rather  tho 
fluid  portion  of  the  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  undergoes 
absorption.  In  those  cases  where  recovery  is  obtained 
without  any  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity,  usually  tho 
solid  coiisCituent  of  the  purulent  fluid  accumulatra  in  the 
most  depending  portion  of  the  pleural  sac,  and  there  be- 
comes cheesy,  or  in  some  cases  becomes  calcareous.  The 
bony  or  calcareous  plates  in  tho  pleural  cavity,  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  at  post-mortem  examinations,  most 
frequently  have  their  origin  in  connection  with  empyema. 
Sometimes  circaniscribed  collections  of  pus  form  between  the 
pulmonary  and  costal  or  diaphragmatic  pleura,  entirely 
shut  in  by  adhesions ;  such  collections  may  occur  in  any 
portion  of  the  pleural  cavity;  they  are,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  met  with  at  its  most  depending  portion. 

Etiolooy. — In  every  case  of  chronic  pleuiisy  or  empyema 
the  cause  cannot  be  ascertained.  Oixasionally,  it  may  be 
of  traumatic  origin.  When  it  occurs  spontaneously,  it  is 
always  aasuciated  with  some  vice  of  con.stitution,  such  as 
results  from  protracted,  exhausting  distiase,  or  the  debility 
which  attends  chronic  alcoholismus  and  follows  enervating 
liabits. 

It  has  not  been  clearly  shown  why  pleuritic  inflammation 
fumishPB  pus  as  its  product  m  one  case,  and  only  serum 
and  flocciiii  of  lymph  in  another;  in  both  cases  the  dis- 
ease being  ei|ually  prolonged,  and  the  patients  in  an  equally 
enfeebled  condition. 

Clinical  observation  sliows  that  a  BU])iinrative  iuflamma- 
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tion  of  the  pleura  may  soinetimpa  follow  and  depend  opon 
a  serous  and  fibrous  intlamination  ;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  establishment  of  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess isdue  either  to  constitutiomil  changes  in  the  patient,  or 
to  some  new  local  excitement  of  the  inflammation.  Nearly 
all  of  the  pleurisies  that  are  developed  in  advanced  phthisis 
are  purulent  in  chariicter. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  empyema  are  very  ob- 
scure. The  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  not 
easily  recognized,  either  by  physical  signs  or  rational  symp- 
toms. Usually  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  presence 
of  Huid  in  a  pleural  cavity,  hut  you  are  often  unable  to  de- 
cide, except  by  the  exploring  trocar,  whether  that  fluid  is 
pas  or  serum. 

Tlie  patient  rarely  suffers  from  local  pain, — there  is  simply 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  or  weight  in  the  affected  side.  There 
is  loss  of  flesh  and  sti-ength,  and  the  patient  gradually 
grows  pale ;  the  countenance  wears  a  peculiar  jtale,  anxious 
expression  ;  there  is  an  irregular  diurnal  fever  preceded  by 
a  chill,  and  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat.  Oi-diuarily,  tho 
patieut  has  a  cough  with  muco-purulent  expectoration,  not 
very  abundant, — his  voice  is  weak,  and  liis  dysjinaea  is 
generally  slight,  for  the  process  has  been  of  such  slow  de- 
velopment, that  he  has  become  accustomed  to  tlie  crippled 
condition  of  the  lung,  and  the  healthy  lung  has  become  ac- 
customed to  its  additional  labor. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient  assumes  more  and 
more  the  aspect  of  one  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  At  tliis  advanced  period,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases  by 
the  rational  symptoms  alone ;  indeed,  the  two  conditions  are 
quite  often  associated. 

If  empyema  occurs  in  connection  with  or  follows  as  the 
result  of  st*ptic!emia  or  pysemia,  its  commencement  is 
i-qually  insidious.  In  these  conditions  jmtients  may  pass 
into  a  semi-comatose  state,  owing  to  the  serious  implica- 
tion of  the  nen-ous  system,  and  the  blunted  condition 
of  the  sensitive  nerves ;  so  that  not  unfrequently  pya;mic 
patients  moke  no  complaint  wliich  would  lead  you  to  the 
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pleura.  In  this  class  of  patients  you  will  sometimes  find 
the  pleura  two-thirds  full  of  pus,  without  a  single  objective 
symptom  which  would  lead  you  to  examine  the  pleural 
cavity. 

If  an  empyema  is  about  to  open  externally,  it  will  usu- 
ally make  itself  manifest  by  the  appearance  of  a  protrusion 
between  the  ribs,  which  gives  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and 
after  a  time  grows  red  at  the  top  of  the  elevation,  and 
finally  a  valvular  opening  forms,  and  jms  is  discharged.  If 
the  opening  is  to  be  through  the  lung  into  a  bronchial  tube, 
the  discharge  of  pus  is  ordinarily  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
pneumonia. 

At  the  onset,  the  patient  will  probably  have  a  chill,  cough, 
and  more  or  less  profuse  expectoration  which  contains  some 
blood  ;  soon  after,  he  will  commence  expectorating  pus, 
perhaps  at  first  in  large  quantities  ;  this  will  be  followed  by 
marked  relief  ;  as  the  expectoration  goes  on,  retmction  of 
the  chest-walls  will  be  developed, — he  will  have  more  or  less 
profuse  i)urulent  expectoration  two  or  three  times  during 
the  tw(?nty-four  hours ;  this  will  gradually  grow  less  and  less 
in  quantity,  and  finally  cease  altogether  as  the  pleural 
cavity^  becomes  obliterated. 

If  the  o])ening  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
its  occurrence  is  usually  followed  by  a  rapidly  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. If  a  communication  is  established  with  the  in- 
testinal canal,  pus  will  appear  in  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels. 

When  the  patient  survives  the  establishment  of  an  open- 
ing, whether  it  be  external  or  internal,  spontaneous  or  arti- 
ficial, a  process  of  repair  at  once  commences  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  consisting  of  a  rapid  connective-tissue  formation, 
and  the  ordinary  contractions  attending  new  connective- 
tissue  developments  will  manifest  themselves ;  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  pleural  cavitj^  are  being  discharged,  retraction 
of  the  chest-wall  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  and  dis- 
placement of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscei*a  gradually 
takes  place, — this  process  is  necessarily  slow,  and  years 
may  elapse  before  it  is  complet(»d. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  empyema  are 
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essentially  the  same  as  those  of  subacute  pleurisy,— except 
that  the  level  of  the  fluid  is  not  so  readily  changed  by  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  patient.  If,  however,  by  the 
physical  signs  you  determine  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
pleural  cavity  of  a  patient  very  much  debilitated,  who  has 
a  constant  cough  with  muco-purulent  expectoration,  hectic 
fever  with  profuse  sweats,  and  from  whose  history  little 
doubt  exists  but  that  the  fluid  accumulation  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time, — if,  after  observing  such  a  case  for  some 
time,  you  find  little  or  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid,  you  may  be  very  certain  that  the  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity  is  purulent.  The  only  way  to  reach  a  positive  diag- 
nosis is  to  withdi'aw  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  from  the 
pleural  cavity,  making  use  of  an  exploring-needle,  then 
submit  the  fluid  to  a  microscopical  examination,  and  it  will 
be  found  composed  principally  of  pus-cells. 

DiFFERKXTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — Uuless  a  fistulous  Opening 
exists,  a  positive  diagnosis  of  empyema  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  an  explorative  puncture  of  the  chest-walls.  When 
an  explorative  i)uncture  has  been  made,  and  some  of  the 
contents  di'awn  off  and  subjected  to  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation, it  is  not  possible  to  confound  an  empyema  with 
any  otlnn*  thoracic  disease.  I  shall  not  thercfoi-e  detain 
you  witli  any  quc^stions  regarding  its  differential  diag- 
nosis. 

Pi:o(;xosis. — TIk*  prognosis  in  empyema  is  always  bad. 
Statistics  show  that  among  empyemic  patients  in  whom 
spontaneous  openings  occur,  about  one  in  five  reprover,  while 
among  th(>s<?  in  whom  artificial  oi^enings  are  established 
about  one-eiirhrh  recover. 

These  i)atients  may  die  from  exhaustion  incident  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  large*  quantity  of  pus,  or  from  ex- 
haustion which  attends  a  ])rolonged  and  abundant  puru- 
lent disc]iaig(».  Those  castas  wlii<'h  occur  in  connection 
with  septicaemia  or  ])Vjeniia  an*  always  fatal;  while  those 
in  wlii(!h  tin.'  ]>urulent  ac(MimuIation  is  slow  in  its  develop- 
ment, perhaps  the  result  of  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  may 
recover. 

In  this  disease,  the  judicious  use  of  the   aspirator  will 
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greatly  tend  to  render  the  prognosis  favorable.  During  the 
past  year,  I  have  seen  two  cases  make  a  complete  recovery, 
which  were  treated  by  early  and  repeated  aspiration. 

Tlie  dangers  attending  a  perfoiution  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  lung  have  been  akeady  sufficiently  described. 
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Chronic  Pleurisy  (continued). — Ilydropncumotborax. — Hydrothorai. — ^; 

athorax. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  I  liad  reached  the  treat- 
ment of  emjiyema. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  produce  absorption  of  the  ])urulent  accumulation;  as 
soon  as  you  have  detennined  that  a  pleural  cavity  contains 
l)us,  its  r(Mnoval  should  be  comnu^nced  by  mechanical  means. 
At  your  first  aspiration  you  must  not  atti^mpt  to  empty  the 
l)hMiral  cavity  ;  remove  only  a  small  portion  of  the  accumu- 
lation, l)rin<::  governed  in  tlie  p<M-foi-mance  of  the  aspiration 
by  the  ruh^s  which  I  liave  alri^ady  givt»n  you  for  the  removal 
of  serous  effusion.  Allow  fiom  three  to  six  days  between 
<*aeh  oi)eration.  Imitate  as  far  as  ])ossibh»  the  emptying  of 
a  ]»l(»ural  cavity  l>y  a  si)o]itaneous  op<»niii<r,  that  is,  secure 
intermittent  dischargers  and  draw  out  a  small  quantity  at 
<»aeh  operation.  It  is  imjmssiblr  to  jMMTectly  imitate  a  spon- 
taiK'ous  discharge,  for  that  would  nt'crssitato  aspiration  far 
too  frequently.  At  each  as])iration  something  in  excess  of 
th(»  accumulation  which  has  taken  ])la(;e  since  the  previous 
oiM»ration  should  be  remov(»d.  The  rule  which  should  guide 
you  as  to  th<»  exact  quantity  of  fluid  to  l)e  removed  is,  never 
to  continues  its  removal  after  the  ])atient  feels  the  slightest 
uiM'asiness  or  (*onstriction  in  breathing,  ev(»n  if  only  three  or 
four  ounces  havc^  btvn  removed  ;  this  rule  is  imperative.  If 
this  treatment  is  to  ])rove  succc^ssfuh  after  a  time  you  will 
noti<'(»  that  retmction  of  the  clu^st-wall  is  taking  place.  If, 
at  ea<!h  successive  operation,  you  find  the  fluid  becoming 
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thinner  and  thinner,  your  prognosis  will  be  favorable ;  but 
if  the  fiuid  becomes  thicker  and  emits  an  offensive  odor,  the 
prognosis  will  be  unfavorable. 

It  has  been  proposed,  when  large  accuDiulatioos  of  pum 
lent  fluid  have  been  rapidly  formed  in  the  pleural  cavity,  to 
make  a  permanent  opening  at  the  most  dependent  portion  of 
the  pleural  cavity,  sufficiently  large  to  p<irniit  the  free  escape 
of  the  fluid.  In  those  forms  of  empyema  which  have  been 
described  aa  occurring  in  connection  with  pyiemia,  sep- 
ticeemia,  and  certain  other  diseases,  unless  the  aspirator  is 
used  daCy,  tlie  purulent  accumulation  will  exceed  in  quan- 
tity that  removed  by  the  aspirator.  Under  such  circum- 
Btances,  a  free  opening  through  the  chest- walls  is  warranted. 

The  objection  to  jfree  openings  into  the  pleural  cavity  in 
empyema  is,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  will 
CHUse  tlie  purulent  accumulation  to  become  very  offensive, 
ftud  gangrene  of  the  pleura  is  very  liable  to  be  developed. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  may  be  prevented  by  frequently 
washing  out  the  cavity  witli  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
a<;id  or  some  other  disinfectant.  Experience  teaches  that 
very  few  persons  reach  comi)lete  recovery  when  free  open- 
ings have  been  made  through  the  thoracic  wall  into  the 
plenral  cavity,  yet  this  prtjcedure  is  warranted  in  the  class 
of  cases  already  referred  to. 

From  the  time  the  treatment  by  aspiration  is  commenced 
in  a  case  of  emj)yema,  every  possible  means  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  sustain  the  stivngth  of  the  juitient.  He  must 
receive  the  most  nutritious  diet  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
atimolants.  Tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  are 
always  indicated,  and  cod-liver  oil  will  be  of  service  if  it  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  stomach  digestion,  Tho  patient  must 
be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  change 
of  climate  is  often  attended  by  very  marked  imjirovement. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reparative  processes  go  on 
mc^t  rapidly  when  the  nutritive  processes  are  most  active. 

HYDROPNEUMOTnOKAX. 
I  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that  form  of  pleurisy 
I  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  hydropneumothorax. 
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As  the  term  indicates,  this  is  a  condition  charactemod  by 
the  presence  of  both  air  and  iluid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
You  will  rarely  have  air  entering  the  pleural  cavity  without 
fluid  soon  following  its  entrance,  for  as  soon  aa  air  enters 
the  cavity,  it  excites  mflaminatiou  of  the  pleural  membrane, 
which  gives  pus  as  its  product. 

MoRBiu  Anatomy, — -The  morbid  changes  whicli  occur  id 
the  pleural  membmne,  and  III  tlie  pleural  cavity  in  hydro- 
pneuinotlioi-ax,  vt-ry  nearly  correspond  to  those  described 
as  occurring  in  empyema.  The  changes  in  the  ph'uml 
membrane,  the  increase  of  tissue,  tlie granular  appearaiicti  of 
the  surfacH  of  the  pleura,  and  the  development  of  pus,  are 
similar.  By  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  tUe 
Jung  is  compressed  and  pushed  up  against  the  spinal  col- 
umn, in  the  same  manner  as  wlien  the  cavity  is  distended 
■with  fluid.  The  quantity  of  fluid  vai-ies  in  different  cases; 
at  one  time  the  cavity  will  be  nearly  filled  with  fluid  and 
contain  little  air. — again,  it  will  be  distended  with  air  and 
contain  little  fluid. 

When  extensive  and  firm  adliesions  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces exist  prior  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  collapse  of  the  entire  lung  does  not  talte  place,  but 
the  escaped  air  is  contained  in  a  small  space,  enclosed  by 
adhesions  on  all  sides.  This  condition  usually  is  present 
when  hydropneumothorax  is  developed  from  the  perfoira- 
tion  of  an  empyema. 

ExioLOor. — Regarding  the  formation  of  air  in  the  pleiml 
cavity,  different  views  have  been  entertJiined.  Some  have 
claimed  that  gas  is  formed  in  the  pleural  cavity  as  a  secre- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  intestines  from  the 
mucous  membrane;  such  a  result  is  possible,  but  by  no 
means  probable.  Again,  others  have  claimed  that  it  is  the 
product  of  decomposition  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity; 
this  is  equally  improbable,  for  fluid  effused  into  cavities 
coated,  with  a  lining  membrane,  resist  decomposition  in  a 
surprising  manner,  but  when  taken  from  such  cavities,  or 
exposed  to  air  in  the  cavity,  decomposition  rapidly  takes 
place.  Pus,  or  serum,  will  not  undergo  decomposition  in  a 
pleural  cavity,  so  long  as  it  is  not  exposed  to  air. 
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There  can  be  but  little  question  bnt  that  in  pneumothorax 
and  hydropncnnio  thorax,  there  is  always  an  optining  from 
the  long  outward  through  a  lironcliial  tube  to  the  surface, 
or  from  the  surface  nt  the  lung  inward  through  a  bronrhial 
tube.  Ill  the  one  case,  the  ulcerative  process  commences 
within  the  lung-tissue,  and  in  the  other  it  commences  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  In  rare  instances  air  enters  the 
pleuiul  cavity  in  connection  with  an  external  opening 
through  the  chest-wall.  In  most  caaes  of  traumatic  pneu- 
mothorax, air  does  not  enter  the  pleural  cavity  through  the 
opening  in  the  chest-wall,  but  through  an  opening  in  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  for  the  lung  receives  iujury  at  the  same 
time  that  the  opening  is  made  through  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  In  fracture  of  the  ribs  a  spicula  of  bone  sometimes 
perforates  the  pulmonary  pleura,  through  which  air  escapes 
from  the  lung  into  the  plenral  cavity,  and  gives  rise  to 
hydropneumotliorax.  Entrance  of  air  into  the  pk-ural  ca- 
vity usually  occurs  either  in  connection  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  gangrene  of  the  long,  empyema,  or  ]mlraonary 
emphysema.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection 
with  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  destructive  processes  developed  in  the  lung  in  pul- 
monary phthisis  may  involve  a  bronchial  tube,  and  estab- 
lish a  communication  between  it  and  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  gangrene  of  the  lung  the  surface  of  the  organ  may  be 
involved,  and  with  a  rupture  of  the  pleura  atr  will  escape 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  give  rise  to  the  changes  already 
referred  to. 

Again,  when  empyema  exists,  and  the  fluid  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it  may  establish  an  opening 
through  the  lung  into  a  bronchial  tube,  thus  permitting  the 
fluid  to  be  expectorated,  and  air  to  enter  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  connection  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  a  sac  con- 
taining air  which  has  been  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lung  ruptures  in  consequence  of  some  violent  effort  in 
coughing,  or  from  some  other  forced  inspiration,  and  air 
enters  the  pleural  cavity,  developing  pneumothorax,  and 
the  changes  which  it  will  produce  by  exciting  a  pleuritic 
~  iflammation  will  rapidly  develop  a  hydropneumothorax. 
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At  the  post-mort<?ni  examination  of  one  who  has  died  of 
hydropnoiimothorax,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  find  the  opening  in  the  pulmonary  plpnra, 
°0P  the  reason  that  in  some  instances  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  fibrinous  deposit,  and  in  others  the  opening  has 
been  closed  some  time  before  death  by  an  inflammatory 
process  in  the  lung-substance  at  the  point  ot  the  ojiening. 
Symptoms.— The  symptoms  which  attend  perfiiration  of 
a  lung  and  the  escax)e  of  air  into  a  pleural  cavity  are 
usually  well  marked,  but  tliey  are  somewhat  variable. 
First,  there  is  a  class  of  cases  ia  which  the  symptoms  are 
severe  in  character :  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
an  intense  teazing  pain  in  the  side,  followed  by  hurried 
respiration  and  great  dyspnoea.  The  dyspncea  is  extremp, 
comes  on  suddenly,  is  soon  followed  by  well-developed 
cyanosis  ;  the  patient  passes  i-apidly  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  in  some  instances  death  occurs  in  a  few  liours. 

Usually,  however,  the  patient  survives  the  shock  of  the 
perforation,  and  after  a  time  becomes  comparatively  com- 
fortable, suffering,  however,  more  or  less  from  dyspncea, 
unable  to  assume  a  recumbent  posture,  but  able  to  reclinu 
npon  the  affected  side.  As  the  pleural  cavity  l>ecome8 
filled  with  the  fluid  effusion  which  results  from  the  attend- 
ing pleuritic  inflammation,  the  dyspncea  and  cyanosis 
increase,  and  general  dropsy  gradually  develops.  It  is 
the  purulent  accumulation  in  the  pleural  cavity  which 
proves  fatal,  and  not  the  pneumothorax,  for  with  its  devel- 
ment  the  tempemtnre  rises  and  the  patient  becomes  moK 
manifestly  hectic,  if  hectic  has  previously  existed.  When 
I  the  purulent  accumulation  becomes  very  abundant,  the 
I  patient  dies  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  intensity 
of  the  febrile  excitement,  or,  exhausted  by  the  fever,  dies 
from  collateral  congestion  and  cedema  of  the  opposite  Inng. 
In  Bomc  cases  the  symptoms  which  att^-nd  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  come  on  more  insidiously; 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  gradually  developed, 
and  the  existence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  may  not  be 
recognized  until  considerable  fluid  has  collected  in  Che 
pleural  cavity.      When  pneumothorax  occurs  in  connefr 
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tion  witli  pulmonary  phthisis,  its  occurrence  is  marked 
by  very  active  sjinptoms;  when  developed  in.  connection 
with  pulmonary  eniphyseina,  its  development  is  very 
insidious. 

Physical  Signs. — Tlie  physical  signs  of  hydropneiimo- 
thorax  are  very  cliara^iteristic,  and  if  propijrly  appreciated 
will  always  enable  you  to  recognize  its  existence.  By 
inspection  yon  will  notice  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
affected  side,  with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  space,  which 
becomes  more  prominent  than  in  subacute  pleurisy;  there 
will  be  tlie  displacement  of  viscera  seen  in  subacute 
pleurisy  when  the  pleural  cavity  is  distended  with  fiuid, 
and  there  will  be  absence  of  motion  on  the  afTected  side, 
while  upon  the  unaffected  side  the  respiratory  movement 
will  be  increased  in  force  and  frequency.  Upon  palpation 
you  will  find  that  there  is  entire  absence  of  vocal  fremitus 
upon  the  affected  side. 

Tims  far  you  wiU  have  found  no  difference  between  the 
physical  evidences  of  hydropnenmothorax  and  subacute 
pleurisy. 

On  percussion,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing, 
there  will  lie  tympanitic  resonance  from  the  summit  of  the 
affected  sidi>  to  the  level  of  the  fluid ;  below  the  level  of  the 
fluid  there  will  be  complete  flatness.  As  in  subacute  pleu- 
risy, a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient  will  change  the 
level  of  the  fluid. 

Upon  auscultation,  you  will  find  an  entire  abspuce  of  all 
respiratory  and  vocal  sounds  below  the  level  of  the  fluid ; 
but,  as  soon  as  you  reach  its  level,  if  the  opening  from  the 
bronchial  tube,  which  admits  the  air  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
still  remains  pervious,  amphoric  respiration  will  be  heard, 
and  it  will  be  metallic  in  character.  Metallic  tinkling  is  al- 
most uniformly  associated  with  amphoric  respiration,  and 
is  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  produced  by 
B^tatton  of  the  liquid  from  the  vibration  of  the  voice,  or  by 
coughing  and  full  inspiration,  or  by  dropping  of  liquid 
from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
It  is  more  frequently  profluced  by  the  agitation  of  the  fluid 
from  Bpealdng  and  coughing. 
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j^l  l\y  .    '   .^,j  ot  this  disease  is  the  sik"- 

hydroi  .-.^''i^^^^^^  splashing  sound,  pro- 

impof  ^  '■  f /a'*  ^l^^*^t  while  the  ear  is  rest- 

■•      J  •..','1 ''  ■ 

or  t 

^if  ;  , '■  •/,> /i<^  vesicular  bnMthing  can    be 

be  "  ':  ■'''Vi«''''^^^^3'  ^^^^^-  ^^^^  vesicular  breathing 

p  ■■'»'' 


"*.!,,/:/>  '*  ^|2^.  perforation  which  ]KTmits  the  (mtrance  of 
'''\'.hL  '*'^'  iJciiral  cavitv  iirst  occurs,  the  onlv  physical 


'""'"ill". 

'*' '\?r;iiji.  ^'^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^'^^  imouniothornx  may  bo  confounded 

'.["^^xtrenip  pulmonary  eini)hyseiiia.     Patients  suffering 

roll!  rhcso  diseases  ]>respnt  a  somewhat  similar  appearance; 

.    I„,fli  classes  tlu're  will  be  tym]>niiilic  ]>erc]ission,  but  in 

tin'  iMuphyscmatous  i^atient  the  tympanitic  "jHTcussion  will 

be  present  over  l)()th  bmirs,  while  in  a  ]niti<^nt  suffering  from 

i)neiinK>thorax  it  will  be  present   only   u]Km   the  side*   on 

^vhicli  the  pcrfoi-ation  has  occurred.     In  (^nphysema  there 

will  al^o  br  hi'ard  souk*  n^s])irat«>ry  sounds.    If  errors  in  the 

differential  dia,:rnosis  of  these  two  conditions  are  possible, 

they  will  ])e  made  at  tin*  commencement  of  the  attack. 

A  larirt*  cavitv  in  the  luncc-substance  mav  )>e  mistaken  for 
hydroi^niMimothorax.  I  have  never  nn't  with  a  pulmonary 
cavity  of  sufficient  size,  and  with  the  conditions  such  as  to 
]>rodiic(^  the  succiission  sound. 

Am]>hoiic  r«'spiration  and  mcMallic  tinklintr  may  be  devel- 
o])ed  in  a  lar«r«'  cavity,  but  the  suc(Mis<;ion  sound  will  be 
absent:  but.  when  amphoric  res])iration  and  metallic  tink- 
linir  are  ]»r(*s(Mit  in  hydropneumothorax,  the  succussion 
sound  will  also  be  present. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  a 
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I  proper  appreciation  of  the  physical  signs,  it  is  hardly  pos- 

I  Bible    for  yon  to  confonnd  Itydropneumothorax  with  any 

I  other  form  of  disease.     In  no  other  disease  are  the  physical 
ns  so  characteristic  and  unequivocal,  and  in  a  large  pro- 

I  portion  of  cases  the  rational  symptoms  are  equally  diag- 

I  sostic. 

Pboqnosis.  — The  prognosis  in    hydropneuniothorax   is 

lalways  unfavorable.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
advanced  pulmonary  phtliisis  or  gangrene,  it  generally 
proves  fatal  within  five  or  six  days. 

When  recovery  has  taken  place  in  cases  of  hydropneu- 
niothorax, either  tliey  have  been  of  traumatic  origin,  the 
result  of  great  muscular  strain  in  connection  with  extii-nsive 
pulmonary  emphysema,  or  an  empyema  has  dischai^ged 
itself  through  a  bronchus. 

There  is  record  of  a  few  recoveries  where  the  rapture 
occurred  in  tlie  early  stage  of  phthisis.  When  recovery 
does  take  place  it  is  reached  in  the  following  manner :  plas- 
tic material  is  poured  out  in  the  tissues  surroui^iding  the 
opening  in  sufficient  quantities  to  completely  close  them; 
then  air  and  fluid  are  imprisoned  in  tlie  pleural  cavity,  the 
air  is  rapidly  disposed  of  by  tiie  pleural  membrane,  and  if 
the  closure  is  sufficiently  linn  to  be  retained  when  the  air 
has  been  removed,  the  case  will  be  changed  from  one  of 
hydropneumothorax  to  one  of  empyema. 

Cases  have  been  related  in  which  perforation  of  the  lung 
and  pneumothomx  were  present  without  any  flnid  collecting 
in  the  pleural  cavity.  Such  cases  are  of  such  nire  occur- 
rence that  they  can  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
r^fti-ds  prognosis. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  almost 
necessarily  palliative.  At  the  very  onset  of  the  attack,  when 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  shock  of  the  perforation,  a 
full  hyptHlermic  iiijiTtion  of  morj)hine  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice, and  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day  for  the 
first  few  days.  If  the  patient  survives  the  first  few  days. 
Btimulants  may  be  advantageously  administered,  and  he 
must  be  sustained  by  a  most  nutritious  diet. 

•     When  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme  and  the  distress  of  the 


SOS  DIFFERENTIAI.   DIAGNOSIS, 

The  cliaracteriBtic  physical  sign  of  this  disease  is  the  sue- 
mssion  sopvd,  which  ia  a  metallic,  splasliiDg  sonnd,  pro- 
duced by  abruptly  shaking  the  chest  while  the  ear  is  rest- 
ing upon  its  surface. 

Over  the  affected  side  no  vesicular  breathing  can  be 
heard,  while  over  the  healthy  side  the  vesicular  breathing 
is  exaggerated. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Wlien  hydropneumothorax 
is  fully  developed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  confound  it 
with  any  other  disease,  but  it  is  possible  to  confound  pnen- 
mothorax  with  some  other  coiiditiona.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  when  the  perforation  which  permits  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  pleural  cavity  first  occurs,  the  only  physical 
evidences  of  its  occurrence  are  tympanitic  percussion, 
absence  of  all  respiratory  sounds  on  the  affected  aide,  and 
intense  dyspncea ;  the  same  development  of  signs  might 
occur  in  connection  with  complete  obstruction  of  a  large 
bronchus. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  pneumothorax  may  be  confounded 
with  extreme  pulmonary  emphysema.  Patients  suffering 
from  these  diseases  present  a  somewhat  similar  appearance ; 
in  both  classes  there  will  be  tympanitic  jjercussion,  but  in 
the  emphysematous  patient  the  tympanitic  percussion  will 
be  present  over  both  lungs,  while  in  a  patient  suffering  from 
pneumothorax  it  will  be  present  only  upon  the  side  on 
which  the  perforation  has  occurred.  In  emphysema  there 
will  also  be  heard  some  respiratory  sounds.  If  errors  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  these  two  conditions  are  possible, 
they  will  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

A  large  cavity  in  the  lung-snbstance  may  be  mistaken  for 
hydropneumothoras.  I  have  never  met  with  a  pulmonary 
cavity  of  sufficient  size,  and  with  the  conditions  such  as  to 
produce  the  euccussion  sound. 

Amphoric  respiration  and  metallic  tinkling  may  be  devel- 
oped in  a  large  cavity,  but  the  succussion  sound  will  be 
absent;  but.  when  amphoric  respiration  and  metallic  tink- 
ling are  present  in  hydropneumothorax,  the  succussion 
Bound  will  also  be  present. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  a 
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proper  appreciation  of  the  physical  signs,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible fur  you  to  cfrnfonnd  hydiopneuraothorax  with  any 
other  form  of  dist-ast-.  In  no  other  disease  are  tlie  physical 
signs  so  characteristic  and  nnequivocal,  and  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  rational  symptoms  ai-e  equally  diag- 
nostic. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  hydropneumothorax  is 
always  unfavorable.  When  it  occuin  in  connection  with 
advanced  pulmonary  phthisis  or  gangrene,  it  generally 
proves  fatal  within  five  or  six  days. 

When  recovery  has  taken  place  in  cases  of  hydropneu- 
mothoi-dx,  eitlier  they  have  been  of  traumatic  origin,  the 
result  of  gi-eat  muscular  strain  in  connection  with  extensive 
pulmonary  emijlijsema,  or  an  empj'ema  has  discharged 
itself  through  a  bron<'hus. 

There  is  record  of  a  few  recoveries  where  the  rnptare 
oocmred  ui  the  early  stage  of  phthisis.  When  recovery 
does  take  place  it  is  reached  in  the  following  manner;  plas- 
tic material  is  poured  out  in  the  tissues  surrouyding  the 
opening  in  sufficient  quantities  to  completely  close  them; 
then  air  and  fluid  ai-e  ini])risoned  in  the  pleuiul  cavity,  the 
air  is  rapidly  disposeil  of  by  the  pleural  membi-ane,  and  if 
the  closure  is  sufficiently  firm  to  be  retained  when  the  air 
has  been  removed,  the  case  will  be  changed  from  one  of 
hydropneumothorax  to  one  of  empyema. 

Cases  have  been  related  in  which  perforation  of  the  long 
and  pneumothorax  were  jiresent  without  any  fluid  collecting 
in  the  i)li'ural  cavity.  Such  cases  are  of  such  rare  oi^cur- 
rencp  that  they  can  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
regards  prognosis. 

Tbeatmkn'T. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  almost 
necessarily  palliative.  At  the  very  onset  of  the  attack,  when 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  sliock  of  the  perforation,  a 
full  hj-podermic  injection  of  morphine  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice, and  it  may  be  rejieated  once  or  twice  a  day  for  the 
first  few  days.  If  the  patient  survives  the  (irst  few  days, 
stimulants  may  be  advantageously  adraimstered,  and  he 
must  be  sustained  by  a  most  nutritious  diet. 

When  the  dyspncea  is  extreme  and  the  distress  of  the 
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patient  very  great,  and  a  cunsidtrable  quantity  of  fluid  bua 
acciiinnlatf>d  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  question  will  ariae, 
whether  a  fi-ee  opening  shall  be  made  through  the  clipst- 
walls.  As  a  rule,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  palliative 
measure,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  rases. 
It  may  give  relief  for  a  tuue,  and  you  are  justilied  in  re- 
Bortiug  to  it  when  tlie  fluid  collection  is  abundant  and  the 
febrile  excitement  is  intense.  It  may  delay  the  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

HYDHOTDORAX. 

This  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  pleuris.y,  althoagh 
the  term  is  sometimes  incorrectly  employed  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  inflammatory  pi-oduct  in  the  pleiu'al 
cavity.  It  is  a  non-intlaramatory  fluid  effusion  into  one  or 
both  pleui-aJ  cavities.  Tlie  fluid  is  generally  clear,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  compress 
to  a  considerable  degree  one  or  both  lungs. 

It  may  occur  in  any  chronic  exhausting  disease  wUica 
causes  general  hydrffimia. 

In  a  large  number  of  autopsies,  you  will  find  a  smal) 
amount  of  clear  or  liloody  serum  in  the  pleural  cavities, 
which  is  merely  the  result  of  post-mortem  changes ;  such 
conditions  should  not  be  regarded  as  ovideuiH-  of  hydro- 
thorax. 

Symptoms. — Hydrothorax  usually  comes  on  insidiously, 
and  its  development  is  attended  by  no  febrile  symptoms. 
Its  occurrence  is  marked  by  steadily -increasing  dyspncea, 
until  the  patient  reaches*  a  condition  of  extreme  distress, — 
the  lips  become  livid,  the  finger-ends  blue,  and  the  respira- 
tion gasping.  He  is  unable  to  lie  down,  and  can  speak  only 
in  monosyllables.  On  physical  examination,  you  will  fijid 
the  signs  of  fluid  in  both  pleural  cavities. 

If  the  effusion  is  large,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  em- 
barrassed, as  shown  by  a  small,  feeble  pulse.  All  the  phe- 
nomena which  attend  this  condition  are  due  to  mechani- 
cal pressure  caused  by  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleurut 
cavities,  and  patients  die  eyanosed  as  the  result  of  dimiu- 
ished  brt;athing  ca^iacity,  • 
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Hydrothornx  generally  occurs  in  coiujortion  with  general 
anasarca,  aiirh  as  is  develitped  inBright's  disease,  or  it  may 
take  jjlaee  iu  coniifotion  with  any  disease  which  is  attended 
by  general  dropsy. 

DiAQNOSLS, — Ordinarily,  the  diagnosis  of  hydrothorax  is 
readily  made.  It  may  he  confonnded  with  subacute  pleu- 
risy, but  generally  the  history  of  the  case  will  d(>termine 
the  character  of  the  effusion.  Then,  its  simultaneous 
occurrence  on  both  sides,  in  connection  with  general 
dropsy,  without  any  irritant  or  attendant  fever,  will  be 
sufhcifut  to  enable  you  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  hydro- 
thorax. 

It  may  be  mistaken  for  pulmonary  oedema  :  the  two  con- 
ditions are  very  likely  to  occur  together;  but,  in  pulmonary 
(pdema,  a  crackling  sound  will  be  heard  over  the  u-dema- 
tous  lung,  which  sound  is  not  present  in  hydrothoms, 

The  physicjil  sign  of  hydrothorax  is  fluid  in  both  pleu- 
ral cavities,  which  is  freely  movable  by  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  patient,  and  is  not  attended  by  friction- 
sounds  nor  vocal  frL*initus, 

PHOONOSI3.— The  danger  attending  hydrothorax  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  general  condition  of  the  ])a- 
tient  at  the  time  of  its  occurrenct*. 

When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  general  anasarca  in 
Brij^ht's  disease,  or  in  extensive  heart-disease,  it  may  prove 
the  direct  cause  of  death. 

The  majority  of  cases  yield  readily  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — Tlie  general  treatment  of  hydrothorax  cor- 
responds to  that  for  the  leraoval  of  dropsical  accumnla 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  simple  dropsical 
effnsion,  and  can  be  removed  by  the  administration  of  i-em- 
ediea  which  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood. 
Such  remedies  are  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  dinretics, 
and  that  general  class  of  agents  employed  for  the  removal 
of  fluid  from  the  ai-eolar  tissue.  In  niany  cases  it  will  be 
impossible  to  wait  for  the  effects  of  diuretics  or  hydragogue 
cathartics,  as  the  patient  will  die  unless  immediate  relief  is 

k afforded  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  aspirator  m  ly  be  used  with  advantage, 
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and  often  relief  is  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  fluid 
from  the  pleural  cavity.  Those  remedies  may  be  emploved 
wliich  are  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  general  anasarca 

H.^MATHORAX. 

By  this  term  we  understand  tlie  escape  of  blood  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  I  briefly  refer  to  its  causes  and 
symptoms,  for  it  is  never  a  primary  affection. 

Tlie  escape  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  blood  into  the 
pleural  cavity  may  occur  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the 
lung  or  pleura,  from  tlie  bursting  of  an  aneurism,  the  run. 
ture  of  the  pleura  resulting  from  an  extensive  pulmonary 
apoi)lexy  and  escape  of  blood  from  the  lung,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  a  vessel  from  injury.  Sometimes  blood  is  mixed 
with  pleuritic  effusion,  the  product  of  pleuritic  inflamma- 
tion in  those  of  a  scorbutic  or  piu^puric  diathesis. 

The  symptoms  of  liffimathomx  are  those  of  liquid  accu- 
mulation in  the  pleuml  c«avity,  with  the  accompanying  evi- 
dences  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  no  appreciable  traumatic 
cause  for  the  bleeding,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the 
patient  at  rest. 

In  some  instances  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  perform- 
ance of  paracentesis. 


LECTURE   XVIII. 


PULMONARY  PHTniSIS. 


Cftlairhal  PhthiBis.— Morhid  Anatom;. — Pibroua  Phthisis. — Morbid  Anntomy. 
— Tul)erciilar  Phthisis: — Morbid  Anatomy. 

We  pass  from  the  diflercnt  forma  of  i)neumonia  and 
plenrisy,  which  have  been  engaging  our  attention,  to  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  phthisis  in  at)  its  fomis.  inflammation  must  be  regarded 
as  the  great  eh>nient  of  destruction.  Tliere  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  principal  anatomical  changes  which  occur 
in  the  lungs  of  one  who  has  died,  giving  the  historj'  and 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisiu,  ai-e  inliammatory  m  their 
cliaracter.  At  the  present  time,  perhaps,  tliere  Is  no  subject 
within  the  whole  range  of  practical  medicine,  concerning 
which  competent  oljservers  differ  bo  widely,  as  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  anatomical  facts  of  pulmonary  phthisis;  all 
agree  as  to  the  microscojjical  appearances  presented  by  lung- 
tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  phthisical  changes;  but  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  appearances  they  differ  very  widely. 

One  class  of  observers  maintain  that  the  deposit  and  ulti- 
mate breaking  down  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  the  essential 
anatomical  element  of  this  disease ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
another  class  of  obsen-ers  find  nothing  in  these  anatomical 
changes  which  cannot  lie  properly  classed  under  the  head  of 
inflamnmlory  changes. 

While  I  recognize  the  fact  that  tliere  is  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  wliat  is  commonly 
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termed  tubercle  aud  certaiu  well-recognizod  inflaimiifttory- 
tissue  changes,  I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  there  i& 
nothing  any  more  specific  abont  pnlmonary  phthisis  than 
there  is  about  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  aud  that 
the  varying  proportions  in  which  the  ditferent  types  of  in- 
flammatory changes  exist  in  different  eases,  combined  with 
their  different  stages  of  evolution,  account  for  the  i^arying 
appearances  presented  by  lunga  in  one  case  of  phthisis  as 
compared  witli  lungs  in  another. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  i-eathed  this  point  with  re- 
jiard  to  the  anatomical  changes  of  pulmonary  plithisis,  viz.: 
that  all  these  clianges,  call  them  tubercular  if  yon  choose, 
can  be  arranged  under  the  liead  of  inflammation  ;  and  that 
they  only  differ  according  to  the  primary  seat  and  chaiawter 
of  the  inflammatory  process. 

In  one  class  of  cases  the  primary  changes  are  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  alveoli  and  bronchi,  and  are  epithelial  and  cellu- 
lar in  their  nature. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  primary  changes  occur  in 
the  bronchial  aud  alveolar  connective  tissue.  These  connec- 
tive-tissue hyperplasias  may  be  nodular,  linear,  or  massive; 
they  may  occur  in  lung-tissue  that  has  already  undergone  a 
change  of  the  epithelium  in  the  air-cells,  or  they  may  occur 
as  an  independent  development. 

Again,  in  still  another  class  of  cases,  the  primary  changes 
may  occur  in  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  lung.  Hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymphoid  elements  is  almost  always  associated 
with  connective-tiiJSue  hyperplasia,  and  the  little  maizes  or 
nodules  formed  as  the  result  of  these  two  changes  have  all 
the  anatomical  characters  of  what  are  ordinarily  term-.d 
tubercles;  it  is  certainly  impossible  with  the  mlerosi-upe  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Perhaps  all  of  these  anatomical  changes  may  be  found  in 
a  single  lung;  but  in  every  instance  a  careful  examination 
of  the  diseased  structure  will  determine  which  of  thest-  pro- 
cesses was  the  primary  element  in  the  pathological  changes. 
The  tendency  of  all  these  morbid  processes  is  to  pulmonary 
consolidation  and  to  advancing  destruction  of  the  respira- 
tor}' organs. 
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For  the  sake  of  ronvonit-nce  in  studying  thh  subject,  I 
Iflball  divide  plithiaia  according  to  its  most  marked  anatom- 
ical iesioDS  into  thive  varieties  : 

Catarrhal  Phthisis, 
Fibrous  Puruiyis, 
TiTBERcuLAB  Phthisis. 

It  should  be  reTiieinbered  that  these  three  fonns  may 
occur  either  separately  or  together. 

I  shall  lirst  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  anatomical 
changea  of  I'atarrhal  jihthisiB. 

CAT.MIRHAL    PHTHISIS. 

MoBiiiD  An'at<->my. — As  we  study  the  morbid  processes 
of  this  variety  of  phthisis,  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  chronic  catarrhal  or  cheesy 
pneumonia,  which,  althonph  it  differs  somewhat  iu  its  mor- 
bid anatomy  from  acute,  like  the  acutf ,  is  almost  invariably 
preceded  by  cataiTh  of  the  broncliial  mucous  membrane. 
This  catarr'i  usually  niaiiifests  itself  in  the  broncliial  tubes 
■which  ramify  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs.  Why  these  tubes 
are  the  seat  of  Ihis  fiimi  of  bronchial  catarrh,  I  do  not  know, 
but  obaer^'ation  has  aliown  that  such  is  the  fact.  It  differs 
from  all  other  bronchial  catarrhs  in  its  persistence  and  in  its 
tendency  to  recur,  as  well  as  in  the  abundance  of  cells  (which 
,  for  tlie  most  part,  changed  epithelial  cells)  to  be  found 
In  the  inflammatory  products.  These  celts  render  it  so 
tenacious  lliat  it  adheres  closely  to  the  bronchial  walls, 
from  whicli  it  is  removed  with  difficulty,  its  removal  caus- 
ing frequent  and  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing. 

This  catarrh  gradnally  e.ftends  fnim  the  larger  to  the 
smaller  bronchi,  untiU  finally,  it  reaches  the  ultimate  tubes ; 
tiiese  become  so  completely  obstructed  by  the  inflammatory 

Krodncts,  that  the  passage  of  air  to  the  air-vessels  beyond 
.prevented,  and.  as  a  result,  the  alveoli  beyond  the  point 
of  ohstrnctinn  collapse;  following  the  collapse,  epithelial 
desquamntiou  occurs  in  the  alveoli,  together  with  iuflani- 
natory  infiltr.iri<m  ot  the  alveolar  walls.  In  some  instances 
fcbc  epithelial  desquamation  extends  directly  from  the  small 
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brontrbi  to  the  :ilvpo)i.      In  either  case  the  resnlf  • 
same ;  tlie  lobules  supplied  by  the  obstnieted  or  "    h^  *^^ 
bronrlii  become  dL«t*^nded  with  eells.  which  mpidi  -     ^""^ 
(JO  fatty  metamorphosis.  •    '***<*ei"- 

Tho  pneumonia,  wliich  is  thus  developpd  jg  excf«H- 
slow  in  ail  its  processes  :  passing  througli  the  stacks     .'"^^ 
geHtion  and  a-dema,  it  finally  reaches  a  stage  of  cnrn  'i"" 
hepatization,  after  which  it  may  entirely  resolre,  and  i 
no  trace  behind  it ;  or,  after  reaching  the  stage  of  hei    ^^^ 
tion,  the  fontenfs  of  the  alveoli  may  become  fativ      ^ 
nndergo  a  process  of  dry  degeneration,  aud  becom".'   ^ 
verted  into  a  linn,  dry,  caseous  mass,  conslitating  wi  .'^^^' 
ejiUfd  cfieesy  pnenmonia.  '^ 

Let  UH.  for  a  moment,  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  th 
morbid  processes.      Starting  with  the  changes  in  the  sm  ^ 
er  bronchi,  we  find,  after  the  bronchi  have  become 
pletely  tilled  with  inflammatory  products,  that  tliesf. 
dncts  Iwcome  cheesy,  and  rlie  nnlrition  of  the  walls  of  n, ' 
tubes  at  the  point  of  obstrurtinn.  from  the  j>resaiire  of  th^ 
cheesy  plug,  becomes  somewhat   interfered  with,  and    th^ 
walls  attenuate,  or  a  periltronchitis  may  be  developed        ^ 
fibrons-tissue  inci-ease  may  take  place  at  the  (xiints  of     i 
strnction.     At  the  post-mortem  examination  thenp  Doi 
will  preseut  a  gross  appearance,  resembling  wliat  ]ia,s  u^,^ 
calh'd  tubercle.     Again,  at  the  points  of  bronchial  obstn 
tion,  a  proc^'ss  of  ulceration  may  at  any  time  be  estah 
lislied ;  we  tlien  find  a  8hari)ly  defined  shallow   Josa   of 
Bul)8tance,  not  only  of  the  bronchial  walls,  bnt  of  the  a<]i 
cent  I nng- substance. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  have  been  takimr 
place  in  the  bronchi,  the  lobuh's  which  are  connected  with 
them  liave  also  become  distended  witli  cells,  which  hav 
become  fatty,  and  perhaps  cheesy.  We  have,  then,  not 
only  a  cheesy  nodule  in  the  bronchial  tube  presentinc  th« 
appearance  of  so-caUed  yellow  tubercle,  but  we  have  also  a 
che(?8y  nodule  produced  in  the  lobule,  having  the  appear 
ance  of  a  yellow  tubercle  of  larger  size.  While  these 
changes  are  going  on,  more  or  less  connective-tissue  increase 
takes  place  around  the  cheesy  mass. 
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If  only  a  few  lobiiles  are  the  seat  of  these  changes,  the 
cheesy  iiodtile  may  bpi-orae  encapsulated,  and  the  patient 
completely  i-ecover ;  yet  there  now  exists  a  predisposing 
cuusK  to  another  bronchitis  of  the  same  eharactcr,  which 
follows  the  same  general  course  as  the  preceding  one ;  other 
nodules  will  become  cheesy  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  still 
larger  cheesy  nodule  will  be  foniied,  which  also  may  be- 
come encapsulated.  This  process  may  be  repeated  several 
■fimes  before  an  attack  of  l)ron<rhatia  will  occur  wliich  sh^U 
go  on  to  extensive  destruction  of  lung-tissue. 

Ae  a  general  mlel  recovery  is  made  from  two  or  three 
attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh,  which  leave  beliind  them 
cheesy  nodules.  It  is  possible  for  resolution  to  occur  in 
ft  cheesy  nodule  after  the  manner  described  as  taking  place 
'  I  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  the  affected  portion  of 
lung  to  resume  its  normal  condition :  this  result  is  rarely 
reached  if  the  cheesy  nodule  is  of  large  size  ;  nsually,  if  the 
removal  of  the  cheesy  material  takes  place,  either  by  ex- 
pectoration or  absorjition,  the  affected  air-cells  are  oblittir- 
ftted  by  the  contraction  of  the  new  connective  tissue. 

The  amount  of  lung-tissue  wliich  undergoes  cheesy  hepat- 

ition  in  the  course  of  a  catarrhal  phthisis  varies  very 
nnch ;  a  large  portion  of  a  lobe  may  become  cheesy,  or 
large  ch(.H>sy  masses  may  be  scattei-ed  here  and  there  through 
ihe  lung,  or  the  lung  may  be  studded  with  a  large  number 
of  small  yellow  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin'a-head 
to  that  of  a  pea ;  the  lung-tissue  between  them  is  at  some 
ipoints  noi*mal,  at  others  aujemic,  and  still  at  others  hyper- 
Cemic  and  oedeniatous.  These  cheesy  masses  were  fomieriy 
lernied  crude  tubercle—the  larger  masses  were  called  yellow, 
Opaque,  infiltrated  tubercle ;  the  smaller  were  called  miUary 
tnbercle. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  these  cheesy  nodules  may 
bndergo  resolution,  soften,  and  lie  exiiectorated,  and  tiie 
Bffected  lung-tissue  return  to  its  normal  condition :  or,  if 
(hey  are  of  small  size,  they  may  become  calcareous  and  en- 
capsulated. A  far  more  frequent  termination  of  cheesy 
pneumonia  is  the  softening  of  the  caseous  nodules,  and  the 
formation  of  cavities. 
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The  length  of  tirao  which  a  cheesy  nodule  may  remain 
nnchangiHi  in  the  lung.  dL-pouds  partly  upon  its  size  and 
partly  upun  the  rapidity  of  its  formation ;  the  larger  the 
size,  and  the  more  rapid  its  formation,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  softening  and  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Ordi- 
narily, a  chei-f)'  nodule  attains  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  before 
it  softens ;  but  a  single  lobnle,  if  it  has  rapidly  become 
cheesy,  will  soften  as  soon,  or  swrner,  than  a  large  nndulc 
tljat  lias  slowly  become  cheesy ;  with  tlie  softening  of  the 
caseous  material,  the  alveolar  walls  lose  their  vitality,  dis- 
integrate, and  cavities  are  formed,  A  comm  nnication  is 
estid)lished  between  cavities  thus  fonned  and  the  bronchial 
tubes,  by  an  ulcerative  process  wliich  usually  comniL'nces 
in  ttie  tubes  ;  soraetinies  a  cavity  formed  by  lobular  soften- 
ing simply  enlarges  a  cavity  already  formed  by  a  bronchial 
dilatation.  In  many  instances  the  softening  process  com- 
menci's  on  the  surface  of  the  cheesy  nodule,  and  as  thu 
walls  of  the  alveoli  are  broken  down,  the  ultimate  bronchial 
tubes  leading  to  the  (^heesy  nodules  share  in  the  same 
destruction  ;  consequently,  shr«ds  of  elastic  lung-tissne  and 
bronchial  tissue  appear  in  the  expectoration,  demonstrating 
that  both  Inng-tissue  and  bronchial  tubes  are  involved  in 
the  destructive  process.  It  is  not  altogether  unfi-equent 
that  tile  process  of  softtming  and  ulceration  goes  on  so 
rapidly,  tliat  it  aasiimes  the  character  of  gangrene.  Before 
this  destructive  process  reaches  excavation,  a  conservative 
inflammatory  process  is  established  in  the  pulmonary  con- 
nective tissue,  (jorresponding  to  that  already  described 
under  the  head  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  Tlus  conserva^ 
tive  process  is  in  operation  prior  to  the  process  of  softening, 
but  when  the  softening  process  commences,  it  goes  on  more 
rapidly  until  connective- tissue  indurations  are  formed 
thmughout  the  affected  portion  of  lung;  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  connected  with  the  thickened  pleura,  and  on  tlie  other 
with  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  Conner llve-tisaue 
sheaths.  The  cavities,  which  result  from  the  destructive 
processes  already  described,  are  separati'd  from  each  oth^ 
by  masses  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  connective  tissue,  when  once  formed,  gradually  con- 
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tnirfs  and  occupies  less  spac«  than  the  Inng-risaue  which  it 
rpplaces ;  aa  it  shrinks,  the  thoracic  walls  fall  in  over  tlm 
affected  portion  of  Inng. 

The  development  of  fibrous  pneumonia,  in  conneetion  with 
the  pathological  processes  of  chronic  clieesy  pneumonia, 
must  always  bo  regarded  as  a  necessnrj",  hut,  in  some 
respects,  a  couserrative  process. 

When  the  process  of  softening  is  rapid,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  acute  catarrhal  phthisin.  very  liftlu  fibrous  indura- 
tion will  be  found.  The  cavities  wliich  form  in  thu  lungs  in 
catarrhal  phthisis  tnci-ease  in  size  by  jwripheral  disintegra- 
tion, or  by  small  cavities  coalescing.  The  contents  of  t!ie 
cavities  will  vary  with  the  rapidity  of  the  destructive  pro- 
ct^ses. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  historj'  of  the  anatomical  changes 
of  fibrous  phthisis. 

FIBROUS  PIlTHTfiia 

Under  the  head  of  interstitial  pneumonia,  I  have  given 
you  a  history  of  the  ])rinclpal  anatomical  changes  wliich 
occur  in  this  form  of  phlhisia.  It  may  be  associated  with 
slight  catarrhal  pneumonias,  in  which  desquamation  of  the 
alveolar  epithelium  and  hyperplasia  of  the  pulmonary  con- 
nective tissue  are  the  only  or  principal  pathological  pro- 
ceases.  It  may  occur  in  small  nodules,  or  involve  an  entire 
lobe.  It  is  usually  a<;comi)anied  by  jjeribronchitis  and 
bronchiectasis- 

MoRBiD  Anatomy. — A  section  of  a  portion  of  lung  that 
is  the  seat  of  this  form  of  phthisis  presents  a  smooth  or  gran- 
ular Burface,  or  has  a  striated  appearanre,  as  if  interwovea 
with  fibrous  elements.  When  granular,  the  granules  are 
composetl  of  imperfect  rounded  cells,  and  each  granule  is 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  hyperjilasia  of  connective  tissue ;  they 
are  not  tubeniles,  but  conntwtive-tissue  hyperplasias.  This 
newly  formed  tissue  contains  more  or  less  dark  pigment 
matter  which  gives  to  tlie  cut-surface  a  bluish  or  gray  color. 
If  the  process  is  old,  the  lung  will  be  tough,  but  if  the  pro- 
cess ia  recent,  the  leather-like  toughness  is  not  so  manifest. 

The  microscope  will  slmw  the  indurated  tisane  to  be  made 
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up  of  cell-elements  in  various  stages  of  development  on  a 
highly  organized  fibrous  tissue. 

The  connective-tissue  hyjieqilasia  wliich  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  this  form  of  plitliisis  may  commence  in  the 
inter-cellular  tissue  around  the  blood-vessels,  or  extend  into 
the  lung-tissue  from  the  pleura;  it  ma}'  also  commence  in 
the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  connective-tissue  sheaths 
of  the  terminal  bronclii.  The  pleura  over  the  indurated 
lung-tissue  is  thickened,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch.  When  the  indurating  process  has  existed  for  some 
time,  the  apex,  and  in  some  instances  tlie  whole  lung,  is  con- 
verted into  tough  fibrous  tissue,  all  traces  of  normal  lung- 
tii^sue  being  obliterated. 

"VVitliin  this  fibrous  mass  the  bronchi  present  various  con- 
ditions; their  walls  at  one  point  are  thickened  and  their 
calibre  diminished,  wliile  at  another  they  are  thinned  and 
dilated.  The  dilatations  may  be  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or 
sacculated,  and  are  generally  most  numerous  at  the  apex  of 
the  affected  lung,  although  you  will  sometimes  find  an  en- 
tire lung  studded  with  smaEl  bronchial  cavities,  separated 
from  each  other  by  thick  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  these  cav- 
ities have  for  the  most  part  a  thin  membranous  lining,  which, 
on  careful  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  continuous  with 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchi,  and  this  will  establish  tlie 
fact  that  they  are  bronchial  dilatations  which  are  always 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  peribronchitis.  Sometimes  in 
tliese  cavities  we  find  masses  which  present  the  appearance 
of  cheesy  nodiiles,  but  they  are  simply  secretiims  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  cavities.  Not  unfreqnently,  these 
cavities  contain  a  material  which  has  an  offensive  odor ;  this 
is  nothing  more  than  a  secretion  from  the  cavity  which  lias 
undergone  decomposition. 

The  portion  of  lung  which  is  the  seat  of  fibrous  phthisis 
will  vary  in  (^olor  according  to  the  amount  of  pigmentation' 
which  it  has  undergone :  when  this  is  considerable,  thw  longs 
will  be  of  a  black  or  dark  color;  it  is  this  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  t^M-m  black  phthisis.  The  same  appearance  iu 
color  may  be  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  work  in 
coal-mines  and  places  of  like  character. 
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''  I  will  now  pas3  to  the  coneideration  of  that  form  of  phthi- 
sis to  which  has  beeu  givi'u  the  name  tubercular,  a  variety 
not  frequently  met  with. 

TUBEKCULAR  PUTH19I9. 

Recent  researches  have  tended  to  bring  tubercnlosia  uito 
the  category  of  infections  diseases.  I  shall  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  tubercle  only  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  pulmonary 
consolidation  attended  by  a  phthisical  history,  and  shall 
leave  the  question  of  its  infectious  or  non-infectious  nature 
to  be  established  by  future  studies.  1  am  not  prepai-ed  to 
say  it  is  or  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  cht^sy 
nodule  prior  to  the  development  of  tubercle,  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  tubercles  should  be 
included  among  inflammatory  growths. 

Many  competent  observers  favor  the  opinion  that  those 
bodies  frhicli  have  been  called  miliary  tubercles,  and  which 
have  been  found  in  the  lungs  of  patients  who  have  died, 
with  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  are  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  lymphoid  and  connective-tissue  hyperplasias. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  lungs  tliat  are  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cular phthisis,  you  will  find,  scattered  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly tliroughout  the  substance,  small,  grayish,  semi-trans- 
parent granulations ;  or  a  portion  of  lung  may  be  infiltrated 
with  these  granulations,  which  will  give  to  it  a  gelatinous 
appearance.  These  granules  are  composed  of  !ymph(wd 
cells,  held  together  by  a  network  of  liyaliue  connective 
Bobstance;  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  lymphoid 
outgrowths.  They  originate  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  from 
tissues  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system,  especially  from 
the  lymphatic  sheaths  of  the  small  arteries,  and  in  the  mi- 
nute masses  of  adenoid  tissue  which  exist  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bronchioles,  or  in  the  walla  of  the  alveoli. 
In  their  development  the  lymphoid  cells  multiply  at  sepa- 
rate centres  around  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  numerous 
miliary  nodules  are  f)roduced,  which,  as  they  incn-ase, 
gradually  compress,  and  ultimately  may  entirely  occlude 
the  vessel,  or  they  cause  a  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the 
bronchioles,  and  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls.     This  oc- 
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clafflon  of  tile  small  vessels  is  characteristic  of  what  is 
termed  tubercular  growths.  (In  the  solid  viscera,  tubercles 
are  found  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  chaimols.) 

These  lymphoid  growths  are  best  observed  and  studied 
in  the  luiig:^  of  children  when  they  are  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cular phthisis.  In  most  caset^,  these  granules  originate  from 
cells  situated  within  the  lymphatic  vessels  ;  wherever  they 
occur,  they  are  structurally  insepamble  from  the  tissue  in 
which  they  grow  ;  some  have  regarded  tliese  nodules  sh 
conui?ctive- tissue  hy|)orplasias. 

Soon  after  these  nodules  are  formed  they  undergo  rapid 
ansmic  necrosis,  which  commences  in  their  contents,  and 
consists  of  fatty  metamorphosis  and  atrophy  of  their  cel- 
lular elements,  aftei-  which,  within  the  surrounding  tissues 
which  have  participated  in  their  growth,  they  form  a  cheeey 
mass. 

Fonnerly,  when  they  reached  a  caseous  condition,  they 
were  called  yellow  tubercle ;  but  this  condition  is  merely 
a  stage  of  tlie  retmgressive  process ;  afterward  thi'y  may 
poften,  or  Ary  up  into  a  firm  honi-like  mass.  When  they 
become  aggregated  and  cheesy,  it  is  dilBcult,  by  their  gross 
appearance,  to  distinguish  them  fi-om  miliary  cheesy  nodules 
of  cjitjirrhal  phthisis. 

Usually,  with  these  nodular  developments,  cellular  forma- 
tions talie  place  in  the  air-cells  of  the  adjoining  lung-tissue, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  described  as  taking  place 
in  the  epithelial  form  of  ciitarrhal  pneumonia,  aad  if  these 
diseased  processes  aie  slow  in  their  progress,  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  increased  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  tliat  described  as  characterizing  interstitial 
jmeumonia ;  these  processes  combined,  seem  to  infiltrate 
and  consolidate  the  ])arenchyma  of  the  lung.  As  the 
diseased  process  progresses,  the  tubercular  and  catarrhal 
nodules  coalesce,  the  alveolar  walls  disappear,  each  nodule 
softens,  and  disintegration  goes  on  until  a  cavity  is  formed, 
and  a  communication  established  with  a  bronchus. 

During  the  destructive  process  which  follows  the  easeo* 
tion  of  these  nodules,  the  same  indurating  processes  take 
place  ill  the  affected  portion  of  lung  which  have  alivady 
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been  described  in  connection  with  the  morbid  changes  of 
catarrhal  phlliisis. 

When  consolidation  of  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is 
reached,  as  the  result  of  theef  cfunbined  processes,  tliere  an* 
always  two  elements  present — the  catarrhal  element  in  tli« 
air-cells,  and,  minsled  with  it.  a  tliickeiiing  of  the  al- 
veolar walls,  or  an  outgrowth  npou  tlic  sheaths  of  the 
blood-vessels,  or  along  the  bnjn<'hial  tubes,  of  adenoid  or 
lymphoid  bodies.  The  evidences  of  catiirrhal  pneumonia 
are  constant ;  the  alveolar  walls  are  also  thickened  by  the 
nodulur  outgrowths  wluch  considerably  diminish  the  calibre 
of  the  alveoli.  The  catajrhal  eleuients  in  the  alveoli  usually 
undergo  rapid  degenei-ative  changes,  Itecorae  chee!?y,  and 
when  this  occurs,  being  surrounded  by  alveolar  walls  which 
are  in  a  condition  far  less  able  to  resist  these  degeuerativw 
changes  than  are  normal  alveolar  walls,  as  soon  as  the 
softening  process  succeeds  the  cheesy,  the  alveolar  walls 
give  way,  and  cavities  are  rapidly  formed. 

Briefly  given,  these  are  the  characteristic  anatomical 
changes  of  tubercular  phthisis  ;  at  a  glance  yon  are  able  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  three  forms,  of  phthisis  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

In  the  first  instance  we  have  primarily  and  principally  a 
catarrhal  process  ;  in  the  second,  a  fibrous  process ;  in  tho 
third,  the  primary  changes  are  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs. 
These  three  processes  may  all  hn  ])resent  in  the  same  lung. 
We  may  have  a  catarrhal  and  librous,  a  tubercular  and 
catarrhal,  and,  if  the  tubercular  continues  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  a  tubeixmlnr,  catarrhal,  and  fibrous.  Al- 
though all  these  forms  of  phthisis  may  be  pn:^ent  in  the  same 
lung,  in  most  instances  it  is  possible  to  detei-mine  which  has 
been  the  primary  and  leailing  process. 

At  your  post-mortem  examination  of  those  who  have  died 
presenting  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  clu'onir  phthisis,  the 
most  constant  and  prominent  morbid  change  will  be  pul- 
monary consolidation,  which  may  be  due  to  cheesy  puenmo- 
nia,  fibroii.-i  induration,  or  tubercle,  or  all  these  combined. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  in  addition  to  the  above 
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you  will  find  cavities  ot  various  sizes,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  elements,  between  whicli  and  around  which  will 
be  found  indurated  lung-tissue  and  cheesy  masses;  some- 
times tlie  cavities  -mW  have  a  well-formed  lining  membrane:, 
and  contain  pus,  while  at  other  times  their  walls  will  be 
^ed,  and  contain  pns,  cheesy  matter,  and  broken-down 
tinng-ttssue,  and  oftentimes  tliis  will  be  of  an  offensive  char- 
fact  er. 

The  bronchi  will  also  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  niorbid 
changes.  Many  of  the  minute  tubes  which  traverse  the  con- 
Bolidated  lung-tissue  will  be  found  obliterated,  others  will 
be  dilated  into  cavities  of  considerable  size  at  some  points, 
and  at  others  they  will  be  contracted,  and  their  walls  hyper- 
trophied.  Within  the  cavities  formed  by  the  bronchial 
dilatation  there  will  be  found  purulent  and  exudative  mate- 
rial, and  sometimes  cheesy  nodules  ;  sometimes  ulcerations 
of  the  bronchi  will  be  found. 

Where  the  bronchial  tubes  have  suffered  no  structural 
change,  they  ai-e  the  seat  of  a  catarrh  which  furnishes  a  se- 
cretion rich  in  cells  ;  this  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  main  source 
of  expectoration  in  phthisical  subjects. 

Tiie  blood-vessels,  especially  the  bronchi  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy,  in  the  consolidated  lung-tissue,  ai-e  found  more  or 
less  oblitemted.  In  the  walls  of  cavities,  the  obliterated  ves- 
sels often  form  prominent  ridges  ;  sometimes  they  stretch 
from  one  wall  of  the  cavity  to  the  other,  in  the  form  of  liga- 
ments. 

Whenever  the  structural  changes  in  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance reach  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  the  pleura  becomes 
thickened  and  the  two  surfaces  more  or  less  adherent ;  the 
apex  of  the  lung  is  often  covered  with  a  thick  fibrinous 
mass,  the  pleumi  sac  being  entirely  obliterated. 

This  increase  in  the  pleural  tissue  may  undergo  chee^  or 
cretaceous  transformation. 

In  a  small  projiortion  of  cases,  in  connection  with  these 
changes,  tubercular  nodules  will  be  seen  scattered  tlirongh- 
out  the  substance  and  on  the  pleural  stirfacea  of  the  lungs. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  primary  or  principal  ana- 
tomical changes  which  take  place  in  the  parenchyma  ot 
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the  lungs,  in  the  different  varieties  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
have  their  seat  in  thi?  bronchi. 

In  cataiThal  phtliisia,  a  purulent  peribronchitis  precedes 
the  alveolar  changes,  and  leads  to  the  development  of  yellow, 
pnrnlent,  and  cheesy  masses,  and  to  lobular  infiltration  and 
necrosis. 

In  fibrous  phthisis,  nodular  or  disseminated  peribronchitis 
is  often  the  primary  seat  of  the  connective-tissue  develop- 
ments. 

In  tubercular  phthisis,  the  development  of  the  miliary 
nodules  in  the  walls  of  the  bronclii  is  attended  by  more  or 
less  extensive  peribronchitis,  which  may  be  either  nodular 
or  purulent. 

The  purulent  form  of  peribronchitis  may  occur  as  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  chai'acterized  by  a  purulent  infiltration  of 
the  smaller  and  ultimate  bronchial  tubes,  and  may.  for  a  long 
time,  be  unattended  by  lobular  consolidation.  Patients  in 
this  condition  may  have  many  of  the  rational  signs,  and  yet 
give  none  of  tlie  physical  signs  of  phtliisis,  except  those  of 
localized  bronchitis.  After  a  time,  however,  the  neighbor- 
ing alveolar  parenchyma  necessarily  bf^comes  involved,  when 
the  evidences  of  lobular  consolidation  are  added  to  those  of 
localized  broncliitis. 

From  what  I  have  told  you  this  morning  concerning  the 
anatomical  changes  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  it  is  apparent 
that  peribronchitis  is  the  principal  and  most  important  pro- 
cess in  phthisical  developments.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  an  established  fact  that  tubercules  are  formed  in  the  lungs 
only  where  there  exists  connective  tissue,  lymphatics,  and 
very  fine  arteries  with  lymph  sheaths ;  consequently,  tliey 
may  be  found  in  fibrous  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  bronchi,  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchioles,  in  the  in- 
terlobular connective  tissue,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli. 
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PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

Etiology  of  the  Different  Varieties. 

I  SHALL  this  morning  continue  the  history  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  by  inviting  your  attention  to  its  causation.  It  is 
not  until  quite  recently  that  this  part  of  its  history  has  to 
any  extent  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  observers. 
Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  cure  this  disease  when  once 
it  has  been  fully  developed,  yet,  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  its  etiology,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  prevent  its  devel- 
opment in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  question  of  its 
causation  consequently  becomes  a  very  important  element 
in  its  history. 

Etiolo<;y. — In  order  to  syst(»matizo  our  knowledge  upon 
this  point,  I  shall  divide  the  causes  of  phthisis  into  general 
and  locaL 

Under  th(»  head  of  genei*al  causes,  I  shall  class. 

First, — Hereditary  or  acquired  feebleness  of  constitvr 
tion, 

Secon d. — An ti-liygien ic  influences. 

Third,— Climate! 

Und<»r  the  htnid  of  local  causes,  I  shall  consider: 

First. — Bronrh  His. 

Second, — Pnenmonia  and  Pleurisy. 

Th ird, — Mechanical  irritants. 

All  cas(»s  of  pulmonarj^  phthisis  originate  in  obedience  to 
on(?  or  X\w,  other  of  these  two  classes  of  causes,  or  to  both 
combined. 
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Let  ns  first  ioqaire  in  regard  to  tlie  hoifditary  causes  of 
phthisis. 

Hereditary  predisposition. — There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  certain  hereditary  intiuences  liave  mnch  to  do  with 
predisposing  individuals  to  the  development  of  phthisis. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  some  careful  medical  observers 
that  phthisis  can  never  be  developed  in  a  person  wlio  has 
no  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease.  Every-day  experi- 
ence disproves  such  a  sweeping  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  equally  competent  obsei-vers  have 
maintained  that  phthisis  is  hereditary  only  in  comparatively 
few  cases.  This  statement  is  also  contrary  to  our  every-day 
■  experience, 

if  we  take  the  position  that  it  Is  not  the  phthisis  that  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  but  a  feebleness  or 
vice  of  constitTition  which  ao  affects  the  individual  that  he 
is  liable  to  phthisical  developments  when  certain  local  causes 
are  brouglit  into  operation, — then,  hereditary  intluoncea  ns  a 
canse  of  phthisis  are  better  understood  and  more  fully  ap- 
preciated; especially  is  this  evident  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  vice  of  constitution  may  be  inherited  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aged,  of  drunkards,  of  those  enervated  by  ex- 
cesses of  any  kind,  or  of  those  who  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  their  children  were  snffering  from  some  form  of  constitu- 
tional disease,  such  as  cancer,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  etc.  I 
repeat,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such  children  have  a 
hereditarj'  vice  of  constitution  which  allows  of  phthisical 
development,  equally  with  those  who  are  born  of  phthisical 
jjaivnts,  we  are  better  able  to  understand  the  exact  position 
■which  the  qmrstion  of  hereditary  taint  occupies. 

It  is  theivfoi-e  necessaiy,  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the 
predisposing  influences  of  hereditai-y  taint  in  any  given  case, 
to  know  exactlj'  the  condition  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of 
the  individual's  birth.  The  questions  to  determine  are; — 
Under  what  circumstances  was  he  born  ;  was  either  or  both 
of  the  parents  plithisical  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  were  they 
suffering  from  syphilis;  were  they  intemperate ;  were  they 
old  and  feeble  i  Under  any  of  these  circumstances,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  like  character,  there  has  been  transmitted  to 
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the  offspring  a  feebleness  of  iionstitution  which,  when  they 
are  subjected  to  certain  local  influences,  will  fuvor  phthisical 
developments. 

Anti-hygienic  Ii^uences. — So  long  as  poverty  and  desti- 
tution shall  exist  on  the  one  liand,  and  dissipation  and  en- 
ervating luxury  ou  the  other,  anti-liygienic  influences  niasl 
be  regarded  as  important  general  causes  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  ranking  only  second  in  importance  to  hereditary 
influences. 

Impure  air,  improper  quality  and  insnfBcient  quantity  of 
readily  assimilated  food,  are  among  the  most  prolific  of  this 
class  of  causes. 

If  to  these  are  added  insufficient  clothing,  damp,  badly 
ventilated  apartments,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoUolio 
Btimalants,  venereal  excesses,  prolonged  lactation,  n-peated 
miscarriages,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  all  those  influences 
which  arrest  or  diminish  cutaneous  function,  we  have  a  most 
formidable  airay  of  predisposing  causes. 

The  aeqwlred  feebleness  (tf  €oiistitutio7i  which  may  be  de- 
veloped by  a  combination  of  anti-hygienic  intlnences  in  early 
childhood,  as  well  as  in  adult  life,  is  unquestionably  as 
potent  a  cause  of  phthisis  as  hereditary  predisposition. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  two  first  years  of  infantile  Ufa  is  developed 
determine  to  a  great  extent  whetlier  the  foundation  for  a 
strong  and  vigorous,  or  for  awa^  and  feeble  constitution  is 
being  laid. 

Let  a  healthy  cliild.  during  its  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, be  subjectwl  to  the  influences  of  small,  badly  venti- 
lated apartments,  inqjroper  diet,  and  all  the  other  attendant 
anti-hygienic  influences  of  the  tenement-house  population  of 
great  cities,  and  it  will  become  an  enfeebled  child,  so  that,  if 
it  reaches  the  years  of  maturity,  it  has  stamped  upon  it  a 
vice  of  constitution  which  is  read^'-,  upon  local  excitement, 
to  develop  pulmonary  phthisis.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
almost  the  entire  ])opulation  of  tliis  city  is  stamped  with  this 
influence  ;  and  whether  hereditary  tendency.  In  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term,  is  or  is  not  present  in  this  class  of 
persona,  they  are  exceedingly  liable  to  the  development  of 
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)UtliiBi3.  I  wish  to  lay  spefial  stre99  upon  this  point,  for  I 
€!gard  it  as  one  of  the  moat  important  in  the  wliule  category 
t  general  tiauses. 

Tliere  has  come  to  be  an  opinion  in  tlie  profession  that 
[ththisirt  is  certain  to  develop  sooner  or  later  in  those  who 
;ave  a  stronK  liere4itary  phlliisioal  predisposition  ;  that  be- 
ause  the  father  or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister  has  died  of 
phtlnsis,  that  other  members  of  tlie  same  family  will  liave 
the  disease;  but  tlie  development  of  the  disea-si'  in  every 
leh  case  depends  more  upon  the  antecedent  liyfjieiiie  influ- 
aires  under  wlucli  the  childhood  or  adult  life  has  been 
asseij,  tlian  upon  tiie  hereditary  phthisical  predisposition, 
fhese  prediHpOf!itn!»  anti-liygienie  influences  embrace  the  im- 
sortant  problem  of  infantile  diet. 

How  few  infants  are  properly  fed  I  How  few  mothers, 
wporially  among  the  wealthier  classes,  are  in  a  condition 
properly  nourish  theu-  own  offspring!  The  habit 
■trhich  prevails  of  feeding  children  nntil  they  are  one, 
wo,  or  even  three  years  of  age,  upon  barley  water,  paps, 
iweetmeats,  and  indig»;stible  articles  of  diet,  has  a  most 
Jemicions  influence  upon  the  futnre  physical  development 
t»f  the  cliild,  and  if  at  the  very  entrance  upon  adult  life  nf 
inch  children,  phthisis  is  not  induced  by  some  local  cause, 
t  will  be  an  exception  to  tlie  rule.  Consequently,  in  mak- 
j  np  your  estimate  of  the  inflnenoes  which  may  foster  the 
levelopment  of  phthisis  in  any  case,  it  is  important  first  to 
let  ermine  the  condition  of  tlie  parents  at  the  time  of  the 
'rth  of  the  individual,  then  the  hygienic  influences  under 
ffhich  his  childhoofl  and  wirly  life  were  passed.  Because  a 
iatlier  and  molher  have  died  of  phthisis,  it  is  not  neces- 
arily  developed  in  the  children.  It  becomes  one  of  the 
real  objects  of  physical  training  to  overcome  such  a  con- 
titutiona)  tendency,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
lajority  of  cases  before  tlie  age  of  puberty.  Good  hygienic 
mrroandings,  and  systematic  physical  tmining  during  in- 
jitile  and  early  life,  will  furnish  physical  power  sufficient 
:>  resist  a  sti-ong  henxlitary  phthisical  tendency. 
If  phthisis  has  developed  in  one  member  of  a  family,  it  is 
ill-important  that  the  children  i^f  that  family  shoidd  be 


plar«d  under  soch  hr^enic  inflaeiu'es.  and  phracal  mumsg 
during  babrbood,  childhood. and  •*arly  manhood  or  wontaa- 
hnod.  as  ahaU  iusure  th^  grtafesl  aiuoant  of  phj-^knl  riEor. 
A  mother  who  has  a  strong  phthlmoal  hLit<»r/.  hore-diiary  or 
aiyiamKL,  should  nt-ver  Iw  allowid  to  niirse  her  own  cUfl- 
dtvn ;  Ihey  should  be  nun^ed  hy  a  vigoroos,  nuu-phthisi- 
cal  wet-nurw;. 

Ail  of  these  predisposing  phthisical  inflaeuces,  both  in 
childhood  and  adult  lifo,  meet  at  ono  common  point,  and 
hare  one  essential  method  of  operation,  riz.,  they  amfsc 
physical  d»;velopment.  and  thus  lessen  the  powers  of  resist- 
ance, placing  the  subject  in  a  position  where  he  is  readily 
acted  a]>on  by  the  local  causes  which  lead  to  the  deridop- 
ment  of  phthisis. 

C'lim(Ue.~This  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  has  boeu  claimed 
that  climatic  influences  alone  are  sufficient  to  develop  phthi- 
sis, and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  ]>ositioD 
that  phthi»ns  is  not  developed  unless  the  individual  is 
placed  under  certain  climatic  influences. 

We,  however,  are  unacquainted  with  any  climatic  condi- 
tion which  renders  the  developmi^nt  of  phthisis  a  necessity, 
or  that  makes  its  development  impossible;  still,  there  are 
climatic  conditions  which  are  antagonistic  to  its  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  those  which  favor  its  development.  With- 
out question,  the  disease  occurs  with  much  greater  frequency 
in  one  cliraat*>  timn  in  another  ;  for  instance,  it  is  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  temperate  zone  than  in 
either  the  torrid  or  frigid.  It  is  a  question,  however,  if  cli- 
mate of  itself  can  i>roperly  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  phthisis; 
there  is  something  more  than  climatic  changes  in  those 
localities  which  are  especially  prolific  in  phthisical  develop- 
ments. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  altitude  is  a  most 
powerful  climatic  element;  as  a  rule,  phthisis  is  rarely  de- 
veloped in  a  moderately  high  altitude.  T6U  certain  extent, 
the  cliiimte  of  high  elevations  is  antagonistic  to  T^hthisical 
devi-jopments. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  a  damp,  cold,  ai/iius- 
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phere,  due  io  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil  of  certain  local- 
ities, are  unquestionably  potent,  causes  in  the  development 
of  phtliisical  constitutions ;  aside  from  these  conditions, 
climate  can  liardly  be  r^arded  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
phthisis.  The  locality  best  suited  to  anj'  phthisical  patient 
can  only  be  determined  by  trial ;  frequent  changes  unques- 
tionably are  important.  I  shall  consider  this  point  more 
fully  under  the  head  of  treatment. 

We  now  come  to  the  local  causes  of  phthisis  ;  the»;  are,  it 
eeoms  to  rae,  more  powerfnl  than  the  general  causes. 

Under  this  head,  I  include  brunchitis,  pneumonia,  pleu- 
risy, and  mechanical  irritants. 

Tlie  development  of  phthisis  from  attacks  of  bronchitis  is 
a  fact  long  known,  but  not  until  recently  fully  established. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  bronchitis  was  secondary,  and 
not  the  cause  of  phthisical  developments.  In  our  study  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease,  it  would  .seem  that  yon 
must  have  been  conrincwl  that  the  eontiury  of  this  state- 
ment was  true,  and  that  bronchitis  gives  rise  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  disease. 

Clinical  experience  establishes  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  cataiThal  and  fibrous  phthisis  begin  with 
a  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  which  gradimlly  extends  to  the 
larger  bronchi  and  then  to  the  bronchioles,  and,  as  has  al- 
ivady  been  shown,  finally  develops  lobular  pneumonia,  which 
leads  to  phthisical  developments.  Why  an  apparently  sim- 
ple catarrh  leads  to  thi!  development  of  phthisis  in  one 
case,  and  not  in  another,  can  be  readily  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  general  causes  of  the  disease  already  refen-ed 
to.  Wlien  an  individual  is  in  a  condition  to  resist  an  at- 
tack of  bronchitis,  usually  it  speedily  terminates  in  com- 
plete recovery  ;  but  if  any  or  all  of  the  predisp<"ising  causes 
to  phthisical  develpment,  wliicli  I  have  detailed,  are  in  op- 
eration, the  bronchial  catarrh  progresses  and  phthisis  is  the 
result. 

The  development  of  phthisis  from  pneumonia  has  already 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  connection  witli  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  phthisis.  Pulmonary  phthisis  not  unfrequently 
datee  from  aa  attacli  of  subacute  pleurisy.     The  pleurisy 
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may  nor  \j^  -^v*-r^.  arfl  rri*r  a^lh^^^ioa*  herwisiso.  tt^  iwo  ^^r- 
f;i^>^  fior  *:x*»=-nTiv-,  ''.»r;:  rh^•  Inru:  'rr-''>Ei*=-*  motv  or  Lrss  any 
j/i«-<J  hi  ;:-:  '^*'rr.\nu.  hiA  ii-  a  ••»>ri.'^-»jTi*-n«?»::  rh*-  paim«:»fKfcrr  por- 

of  rh-  infbrfjniarvrj*  i^nrlarr-i  in  tiir  pl-i^ura  hiei»me  ca-ei^ 

arid  forrn  a  nidn-  for  fS-  •ivVriO{inifrit  of  miiiary  ^jraaalA- 
tiofi,  Thrj-.  a  jMr'iriv.'  •yvTirria::  in  'jn^rwho  ha$  a  pachiaioal 
diaf h^-fi-.  ^-irh^-r  h-r»-^i:-ary  or  ac-jain^L  may  biB'  aa  ex«?irins 
'•aTiT^r  of  phrhl-i--  Tii'-r»f  i.--  a  dlffMr^^noe  of  opinion  in  the 
prof<---iori  a-«  to  ih*-  j^r.v-r  of  bronchial  ht^niorrhasfcr  to 
d"v*-lop  plitlii.-i-.  ^orjj»:  -ay  it  \<  imiv>s<ible,  while  ochers 
^■lairn  that  it  {.-•  not  of  infr».-.jJi»'nt  •jri:iirrrfnri?.  Th»riv  can  be 
no  rjM^-rion  hut  that  a  hron«:hial  h»-nn.»rriiage  is  fivquentlv 
rh<'  fir-r  u\A  only  --iirn  of  phtiii-i<*al  clfwlopment^.  Th«]ise 
who  olij«'rt  to  th»*  rrtar»-ni»rnt  that  h'*niorrh:ii:»*s  an-  a  devel- 
ojiin;r  <';iij-*r  of  phtlnVis.  rlaiin  that  then?  is  soni»>thini: 
h'rhind  th  •  h^-morrhacr*.  L'n  iJi'-stiona>>ly,  a  bronchial  hein^ 
orrha:r<r  iii'li^ar-'S  a  vi<v'  of  constitution  wliich  favors  phthi- 
hi^-al  d"v»-lopm<-nts.  but  it  r«'<iuin-s  no  arirument  to  prove 
that  it  do^'S  not  afford  ovid«*ncf»  diat  tubL^rch-s  exist  in  the 
)iiri:rH. 

Th*'  roniPTtion  \vhi<-h  ♦-xi.-ts  b«-t\ve«.*n  ])htlii<ical  d**veIop- 
ni'Tit-'  and  fironr-hial  h^Mnorrhair*'  is  l>y  no  ni;^in<  cU»ar  or 
yi\\'\<U\r\i)\s\  uiil^-ss  th«*  bloorl  in  thr  bronrlii  Iv  r^puxl.^l  as 
th«*  «*X''itiiiir  caii-<»  of  th«*  hrojichitis  whirh  follows  thr*  heiu- 
orjlia;:^  and  h-nds  to  thr*  pneumonia  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  j>hthisis. 

In  some  eases  the  ris»»  in  tempiTuture,  and  other  pUf-uuio- 
ni<*  sym|»toms,  so  (piiekly  foMow  tht»  ocrurrence  of  a  lienior- 
rhajre  in  lun^is  that  prior  to  the  heniorrha^re  ^ive  no  evi- 
deners  of  r|is«'as«».  as  to  h'jive  littl<*  d(»uf)t  hut  that  the  hem- 
orrlui;^**  preci-fh'd  if  it  did  not  excite  tli(»  ])neumonia. 

The  nn'i'hnnirdl  irritnlinii  (»f  tin:  />/>>//<•/:/ ])roduced  bv  the 
constjint  inhalation  of  an  iitmosphere  h^ad«.»d  with  particles 
of  dust  or  ;;rit  las  oci'urs  in  <•  Ttain  trad:.^s  and  occupations^ 
ofP-n  leiKis  tr)  the  (|  'v<*lopm'*nt  of  ])lithisis.  Although  there 
may  exist  no  h<*re(|itary  or  a";|uir.'d  ])hthisical  diathesis, 
yei  whi'U  constantly  inhided  thi^s'  substances,  by  their  con- 
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tinuous  mechanical  irriUitiou,  excite  bmiicliial  inflammation  ; 
Buch  inflammation  is  not  limited  to  the  bronchial  mucons 
lUiemhrane  and  its  epithoUum,  but  pt;n-?trHtra  deeper  and 
tanaes  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  of  Ilic  lunj;.  When 
such  irriratiimis  long-continued,  the  diseased  procpsaes  grad- 
rxaily  extend,  and  after  a  time  true  phtliisis  is  developed. 

If  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  may  thus 
be  produced  in  a  non-phthisical  5ul)j(Hit,  it  ia  evidimt  that 
it  may  be  more  rapidly  and  extensively  developed  in  those 
liavlng  strong  phthisical  tendencies. 

Such  admixtures  of  dust  and  air  as  an;  present  in  work- 
rBhops  and  large  mann factories  are  prolitic  exciting  cansea 
of  phthisis.  The  most  dangerous  occupations,  as  regai-ds 
tho  development  of  phthisis,  are  stone-cutting,  knife-grind- 
ing, «teel-polisliing,  diamond-cutting,  etc. 

The  constant  inhalation  of  noxious  gases,  such  as  are 
generated  in  over-crowded.  Itadly  ventilated  apartments,  is 
another  very  important  element  in  the  production  of  phthisis^ 

The  etiology  of  tubercular  phthisis  is  still  undetermined. 
Recent  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  development  of 
tubercles  is  due  to  a  speciJic  infection,  and  that  the  neces- 
eary  foundation  for  their  development  is  a  cheesy  mass,  and 
that  when  the  constituents  of  such  a  mass  are  taken  into  the 
Iriood  and  lymphatics,  a  multiple  development  of  tubercle  is 
produced.  It  ia  claimi>d  tliat  the  localized  dfvelopment  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  cheesy 
material  from  tlie  adjacent  tissues  through  the  lym])hatics 
JOT  nutrient  canals.  This  process  is  generally  slow  ;  conae- 
jf^aently,  the  term  fhronic  tuberculosis  has  been  applied  to 
his  form  of  tnln'i'ciilar  ili'vi'lopment. 

In  certain  instiiiins  rhf  loial  infection  is  followed  or  ac- 
eompanied  by  a  geniTid  infection,  wliich  is  due  to  theintro- 
dnetion  of  caseona  material  into  the  circulation,  and  tuljer- 
Cnlar  developments  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  oi'gan 
and  tissue  of  the  body. 

The  development  of  the  tubercular  gi-anulations  under 
BUch  conditions  is  directly  due  to  tlie  absorption  of  the 
olieesy  material,  which  by  its  jiresence  in  the  blood  arouses 
«  formative  activity  in  llie  conni'ctive-tissue  corpuscles  and 
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•'^r  ^'-z: :.:.::.::  :f  ::.-  ::-:ri  -^r^k.  a.-?  ^*:ial:y  i^  th-i*  case  in 
":.;-  1  r::.  \i  ::-----.  il^..  ::.-  :rr::«-rJkT:ir^  of  trie  patient 
r.-^-^i  !:.  •!.-  -•.-:.':._•.  ir-i  i.*^^  r.  :  full  in  riiv  momin:?- 
'.  i'  •:."!:.  .-r^  :.:j„-:  "^.ii.  :*  l_i*  "'♦--:::  a:  acy  prvTii>u.s 
:  •;!■•:  -i  ;.'!:.«•  •:.-  •-   -r-^  ■•:  :  .-  ll'-<is- :  s»a.  a  K-rnlar 

'  .•.:.:  J r.l-yi  >  v  LL':.*-'i-^'-ri:-.  "^::::L  *:anir»  it  as  hectic  in 
^:...ar5.:-rr  :  •:.:••  :.-  a:  ;.>:r;r::;r.:  .-tl  it  !?->ti  lollow"?^  by  profuse 
•r.v^— 'vrri-i  ..:..  -a-;.;.-:,  .■•nriir:^  v-11  tt  >:rr<ik:*-  in  which  mar 
'     f  ^ .:. :  :"  :-v  ri:. ;  j?:::.:;^?    :  ^Tl.vliir::.  ':«^i-h  fibres  of  elastic 

^y   -'r-uk-   •  :   M->1.      Wiih   these 
'.  1  1  ■--    :'  -::'-:-:t':i  ani  fli-sh.  a:x*oai- 
:  '*■•  •  •     '•'  *..'   ••:.-?  J- ;.'-:-:".  -v:..t  :  !:>  '.v:/!.;h  oriioarilv  at- 

•  ■       »    '  J         ..        '  ■  ■  -  -      -        . 

r  .  .  ■*  "  ■        * 

*'•.'■•■•-.  -\'iu'\t-':  \  .:  *:..-  .■:.--:  -^ill  d»^t*-rn"iine  that 
I  ;  :::  ^.'ir;-  ^  .::-'.;:!  ^--i.  i<  re--:.:.  ii:i  I  l'^:k»w;n:i  clost? 
!ir.-:.  •:.'-  -.v!;;  r. -r;.-  i.\v-:i'  -ril-:. -^-i  -i:  ♦-x^avacion.  and 
'•'i •-•.■-  :..  '.y  '.  -  :  ,r.:,  -\  j  ^  rj^ .  :  ;:,::^  . .f  >:i  li  patirrnrs  within 
t'-'o  or  *..:--.  ::.  .ii*'.-  afv-r  :'..-.-.■  ■:.:::i-n --ni-at  of  th'?ir  ill- 

n---.     F  r.  1  •:■   rj. <ir'v;.i:-M:i  •  -   rii.-  'lia^iiosis  of  acute 

]■:.  -i-.u  iu\'  |.;::::>;^  1^  I-...1  i;;v  ::::t  \\ 

J '.  '  ".•t.iM  '.f  ]i!i-ii>i-  '.viii.-ii  r.Mi:n-n:- -i  as  a  tuV» -rt  ulosis 
d.tr-;-  :'p,.ii  'niir  -  T.t:.'UMi»:iio  T'liriii^is  in  tii*:*  fact  that  the 
^•'^M-^r'l^</rIJll  -yni]*:  •mi-  pr*:'\'J-  x'a*-  iir.iiiiiV^tation  of  the 

Tn;ir  form  ',f  phthir^is  whirh  inim  rliat  4y  follows  the  oc- 
currMi':-:  of  a  profuse  haiiuoptybii  (wliich  some  bolievo  is 
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produced  by  the  effusion  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
bronchi  and  air-ceUs)  uaually  runs  a  mpid  covirse,  is 
pneumonic  in  its  character,  and  is  attended  in  ita  develop- 
ment, after  the  occurn-noo  of  heiuorrhage,  by  symptoms 
which  are  identical  with  those  which  attend  the  development 
of  acute  catarrhal  phthisis.. 

When  an  individual  with  a  bronchial  catarrh,  which  com- 
menced as  a  simple  cold — thei-e  being  no  active  symptoms  to 
mark  its  advent  or  development,  with  3i:arc:jly  any  appreci- 
able disturbance  of  the  general  health — begins  to  lose  flesh 
and  strength,  growa  pale  and  thin,  the  cough  becoming 
paroxysmal  and  accompanied  by  a  tenacious  muco-puralent 
expectoration,  sometimes  streaked  with  bkiod,  there  is 
reaaon  to  suspect  that  the  alveoli  have  become  Involved  in 
the  catarrhal  juix-ess,  and  that  cheesy  pneumonia  is  being 
developed ;  especially,  when  the  physical  signs  of  local 
coQsolidation  are  added  to  those  of  bronchial  catarrh. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  have  developed  wliat  may  be 
termed  clironic  catarrhal  phthisis.  This  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  phthisis. 

Chronic  catarrhal  phthisis  may  also  occasionally  be  devel- 
oped from  an  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When  this  oo- 
eum,  the  acute  pneumonic  process  is  arrested  before  excava- 
tion occurs,  interstitial  pneumonia  is  developed,  the  fever 
subsides,  expectoration  diminishes,  the  patient  improves 
slowly,  but  never  fully  recovers,  and  more  or  less  extensive 
retraction  of  the  chest  takes  place  over  the  affected  portion. 

Fibrous  phthisis  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of 
phthisis  by  its  greater  chronicity.  In  most  cases  it  com- 
mences as  a  chronic  affection,  coming  on  very  obscurely  ;  it 
is  characterized  by  tiie  local  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis  lim- 
ited to  one  lung.  In  some  cases,  cough  and  expectoration 
may  exist  for  a  long  period.  Sometimes  it  commences  as 
an  acute  affection,  either  as  an  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumo- 
nia; starting  in  this  manner  it  goes  on  in  much  the  same 
chronic  way  as  when  its  origin  is  obscure.  In  whatever 
manner  it  commences,  after  a  variable  length  of  time  the 
patient  commences  w  lose  flesh  and  strength  to  a  moderate 
extent,  cough  increases  and  expectoration  becomes  abun 


dant,  and  at  times  the  matter  expectorated  has  an  offenaye 
odor:  loss  of  apjietitt'  ensues,  and  gradnally  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  developed.  During 
all  the  ihm*  which  has  be«n  occupied  in  the  dcTelopmenl  of 
the  phthisical  symptoms  there  lias  been  no  very  iiigh  tem- 
perature or  very  rapid  pulse. 

Tulwrcnlar  phthisis  (as  I  have  already  stated)  differs  from 
the  other  varieties  in  the  fact  thai  the  constitational  symp- 
toms poHjede  the  local,  UsTially,  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  development  of  local  symptoms,  the  patient  loses  flesh 
und  strenjith,  has  dyspeptic  symptoms  with  complete  loss 
of  appetite,  and  more  or  less  febrile  disturimnce.  During 
this  period  he  continues  to  go  about,  but  constantly  com- 
plains of  physical  weatness  and  an  incapacity  to  do  any- 
thing which  requires  mental  application.  At  nitrlit  there  is 
more  or  less  profuse  sweatings,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to 
sleep  on  arcount  of  a  drj'.  hacking  cough.  At  first,  these 
Bymptoms  are  attributed  to  dyspepsia  and  a  slight  attack  of 
bronchitis — there  is  nothing  about  the  case  to  lead  to  serious 
apprehension^a  careful  physical  examination  will  give 
negative  results.  Still,  the  cough  coiitlnncs,  the  rise  in  lem- 
penituri*  is  constant,  the  j^iatient  is  unable  lo  s]e«fp  at  night, 
emaciation  goes  ou  rapidly,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  is  accom- 
panied by  great  physical  wi-akness.  After  these  syinjitoms 
hare  existed  two  or  three  weeks,  the  cough  begins  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  teimcions.  muco-purulenl  expectoration, 
and  bronchial  rales  of  small  size  atv  hoard  over  the  entire 
chest,  lending  to  the  diagnosis  of  general  bronchitLs,  The 
ivstinance  on  percussion  remains  normal,  the  tvspiration  now 
becomes  frequent,  short,  and  difficult,  and  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  lie  down  with  comfort.  In  five  or  sis  weeks  from 
the  besinniug  of  the  atta<^.  there  are  evidences  of  t>xten^ve 
pulmonarii'  consolidation,  and  the  patient  either  speedily 
manifests  the  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  the  stage 
of  softening  and  excavation  of  catarrhal  phthisis,  or  sinks 
into  a  stiip-of  exhaustion  ami  emaeiation  analogous  to  that 
which  oivurs  dnring  the  coursn-of  typhoid  fever.  In  eithfT 
Mi^  the  wIkvIc  pnigress  of  the  dist^-nse  is  marked  by  a  higher 
lemperatnn.'  than  is  met  with  in  any  other  form  of  phthisia. 
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The  liigli  temp(*rature  and  rapid  emaciation  at  the  (irnn- 
nicncH^nient  of  tlie  disease,  combined  with  absence  of  the 
local  signs  of  phthisical  process  in  the  lungs,  distinguish 
tubercular  from  the  other  varieties. 

I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  detail  to  you  the  distinguishing 
phenomena  which  attend  the  development  of  acute  general 
tuberculosis,  for  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  thoracic  signs  and  symptoms  which  are  present  in 
acute  tuberculosis,  generally  are  secondary,  and  have  little 
to  do  with  the  destruction  of  life.  In  all  its  phenomena 
and  results  acute  tuberculosis  resembles,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  classed  with  acute  blood  diseases.  It  is  the 
gen(»ral  condition  of  the  patient,  and  not  any  local  pulmo- 
nary symptom,  which  characterizes  the  disease. 
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Symptoms  Common  to  all 


I  siFALL  ocrrnpy  your  attention  this  morning  with  an 
analysis  of  thos**  symptoms  which  are  common  to  all  the 
v;iri'*ti«*s  of  pulmonary  j>litlii<i<.  The  symptomatology  of 
til  is  rlis^-ase  cannot  be  divided  into  stages,  nor  does  the 
di-'-Ji-e  pursue  any  r^^ular  cours^.» ;  consequently,  I  shall 
<oFisifh*r  only  its  mon*  j)romin<*nt  plienoniena,  without  refer- 
i'Urt'  to  tlie  order  of  thr*ir  occurrence.  I  shall,  as  far  as 
I>os-if>le,  indicati*  th*»  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  each 
j)iorfiiiH*nt  symjitom  is  mo<t  likely  to  occur. 

I  will  first  s]M*ak  of  (hj^ijn(fa.  Increased  frequency  and 
flifficiilfy  of  n'S])iration  is  pn^sent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
irj  all  vaii<»ti<»s  of  ])lithisis  :  in  th<»  majority  of  instances  it  is 
iiiarkr-d  only  during  and  after  physical  exertion  ;  a  patient, 
evi'n  ill  thf}  advancrfl  stagf»s  of  the  disease,  often  suffers 
v^Tv  little  from  dyspiuea  whih*  lying  quietly  in  bed;  the 
respiration  may  l)e  sonunvhat  increased  in  frequency,  but 
ordinarilv  it  is  not  laborious. 

When  dys])n(ea  and  acc^eh^mted  breathing  occur,  their 
occiirn*n(^e  is  du<»  to  a  variety  of  caus(»s,— ^//a9^,  and  chiefly, 
to  fi'vcr  ;  AVYvy////,  to  a  diminution  in  the  breathing  surface, 
<'r»ns<'(iuent  u])on  IIkj  loss  of  lung-substance;  thirds  to  ob- 
stnirlions  in  the  bronchi  ;  yV>//r///,  to  pain  in  the  chest ;  in 
most  cases,  sev<'ral  of  thes(»  causes  an*  combined.  The 
bn-atliiiiir-surfact*  of  the  lungs  may  l)e  gn»atly  reduced  in 
area  without  dyspna^a,  excei)t  on  active  physical  exertion. 
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Pain  and  obsrrnction  in  the  broncM  always  give  rise  to 
TOOi-e  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  in  the  earlier 
Btagea  uf  the  disease.  Tliat  fever  causes  frequency  in  respi- 
ration is  evident,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  apparent.  The 
fever  of  phthisis  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  rapid  mole- 
cular metamorphosis  that  is  going  on  in  Clie  body;  conse- 
quently tliei'e  is  an  extra  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed, 
and  an  extra  amount  of  oxygen  required,  and  the  i-espira- 
tion  must  necessarily  be  increased  to  sujjply  the  demand. 
"RTien  fever  is  absent,  phtlusical  patients  have  no  dyspncea, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  depend  upon  a  diminished  amount 
of  breathing-surface  and  pain  in  the  chest.  Under  such 
circumstances,  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  his  respiration 
may  be  almost  natural,  but  the  dilRcnUy  will  immediately 
manifest  itself  on  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  fever 
is  present,  espetnally  when  the  temperature  is  liigh,  there  will 
be  increased  frequency  of  respiration  at  all  times.  Frequency 
of  respimtion  and  dyspncea  may  also  to  some  extent  be  due 
to  the  accompanying  anxmia  and  cyanosis,  as  well  as  feeble- 
ness of  heait-action  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
■muscle. 

Pain  in  the  chest  is  not  a  very  prominent  or  constant 
symptom  of  phthisis  ;  it  is  never  present  to  any  very  gi-eat 
extent  except  in  connection  with  pleuritic  changes.  If  the 
pleura  is  not  involved,  usually  the  patient  will  be  com- 
paratively free  from  pain.  The  situation  of  the  pain  will 
correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  pleuritic  changes,  and  the 
chamcter  of  the  pain  will  vary  with  the  activity  of  the 
pleuritic  processes.  J>ry  pleurisies  often  occur  during  the 
progress  of  phthisis.  They  in  no  way  differ  in  their  anatom- 
ical changes  from  those  of  acute  pleurisy  already  descrilaed. 
They  always  dejwnd  upon  morbid  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  lung-tissue  beneath  the  pleura.  Such  pleuri- 
sies  are  not  active,  and  are  attended  with  but  little  exuda- 
tion ;  they  cause  only  trifling  pain,  which  continues  for  a 
short  time  and  then  passes  away,  to  return  again  after  a 
time;  such  intermittent  attacks  may,  and  generally  do, 
continue  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes 
phthisical  patients  suffer  more  or  less  pain  across  the  upper 
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-portion  of  the  chest,  and  beneath  the  "  aliouldor-blade  - " 
Ui(!«e  pains  are  also  pleuritic  in  character.  Pain  in  ^„ 
chest,  during  the  progress  of  a  phthisis,  is  a  positive  85Tm>- 
tom  of  pleuritic  changts,  but  not  of  phtliisis. 

Couffft  in  one  of  the  ejirliest  and  most  constant  symp^^Q. 
of  phthisis ;  it  is  usually  present  at  the  rerv  onset  of  the 
disease,  and  continues  throughout  its  entire  conriH...  At 
fimt  it  is  drj,  jmroxysmal.  or  liacking  in  chametcr,  esnp 
daily  in  the  earlier  stages.  It  may  exist  heforv>  tlicr^.  n~- 
any  appreciable  phthisical  developments,  and  then  ordi- 
narily it  is  accompanied  by  little  or  no  e-vpectoi-ution  ■  if 
expectoration  does  occur,  it  is  small  in  amount,  teiiaeiooR 
In  character,  and  great  difficulty  attends  its  removal. 

Sometimes,  the  first  symptom  of  phthisis  will  be  violent 
paroxysmal  Jits  of  coughing,  and  not  unfi-equently  these 
paroxysms  will  be  so  violent  and  irritative  as  to  cause  the 
patient  to  vomit,  and  yet.  at  the  time,  physical  exami- 
nation will  furnish  no  evidence  of  hi'ig-™nsijIitlation 
Many  patients  cougti  but  little  except  in  the  morning  aft<>r 
rising,  others  experience  several  paroxysms  during  tij- 
twenty-four  hours,  with  intervals  of  rest ;  while  sometimes, 
especially  in  advanced  phthisis,  there  are  no  such  intervalg 
Usually,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  cough  becomes  more 
or  less  bronchial  in  character,  sometimes  has  a  rattling 
sound  ;  a  cough  which  is  bronchial  in  character  is  always 
accompanied  by  exjiectoration.  In  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  cavities  have  formed  in  the  lungs,  the  cougli 
assumes  a  sepulchral  character, 

Expevtoration. — At  first  this  may  be  composed  of  tena- 
cious mucus.  If  yellow  spots  are  found  in  the  mncug  ex- 
pectorated, you  may  be  certain  that  the  bronchial  cataiTh 
has  reached  the  finer  bronchi ;  this  is  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence in  catarrhal  phthisis.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
liMle  further  on  in  the  progi-ess  of  the  case,  streaks  of  blood 
with  bronchial  and  alveolar  epithelium  in  a  state  of  fattv  or 
gianular  degeneration,  are  found  in  the  fexpectoration,  it 
tells  you  of  ehi-onic  broncho- pneumonia.  It  is  always  im. 
portant  to  ascertain  wliether  the  pallor,  fever,  and  emacia- 
tion of  your  patient  has  been  for  some  time  preceded  by 
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iongh  and  pxpoctoi".ition,  or  whetlier  the  emaciation  pre- 
ceded the  cough  and  expectoration.  The  precursory  hron- 
Chial  catarrh  does  not  always  continue  th»!  same  length  of 
Hme  ;  it  may  reach  the  alveoli  as  early  as  the  second  week, 
ior  it  may  exist  for  months  or  even  years,  nntil  at  some 
time,  when  the  iudividnal  is  Biibjected  to  certain  depressing 
influenr^B,  it  attacks  the  alveoli.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  desquamation  of  the 
alveolar  epithelium  precedes  the  bronchial  catarrh,  and  that 
the  catarrh  is  secondary  to  the  epithelial  desquamation ; 
clinical  obBervation,  however,  leads  ns  to  bronchial  changes 
fts  the  tirst  anatomical  changes  in  phthisical  developments. 

It  is  always  important  to  determine  the  exact  elements 
contained  in  the  sputa  ;  although  the  sputum  of  phthisis  is 
mainly  the  product  of  the  bronchial  catairh  which  attends 
its  development,  still,  as  tlie  phthisical  processes  go  on, 
:anatomical  elements  are  fonnd  in  the  sputum  which  are 
diagnostic  of  the  disease.  Should  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination show  those  fine  yellow  streaks,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  to  contain  fatty  alveolar  epithelium  and 
shreds  of  elastic  tisane,  it  is  positive  evidence  that  a  phtJii- 
eical  process  has  been  established  in  the  lung,  although 
you  may  not  be  able  to  detect  it  by  physical  examination 
'Of  the  Inngs.  Therefore  it  l»ecoraes  important  carefully  to 
examine  tlie  sputa  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  diseaw  ;  yon 
'innst  become  familiar  not  only  with  its  gross  appearance, 
but  with  its  microscopical  constitnenta. 

When  cavities  have  formed,  the  expectoration  changes. 
It  appears  in  rounded  masses  of  a  grayish  color  ;  tliesi.',  when 
thrown  into  a  cup,  will  remain  sepaiuted  from  each  other. 
When  these  masses  are  examined  microscopically,  they  are 
fonnd  to  be  composed  of  young,  granular  cells,  showing 
*vidences  of  fatty  metamorjihosis,  entangled  with  small, 
.annular  bodies  and  granular  detritus,  also  fibres  of  elastic 
lassTie,  some  of  which  will  be  curved,  indicating  a  destruc- 
htive  process  in  the  alveolar  walls.  Not  unfreqnently,  small 
•masses  of  chei'sy  matter  are  found,  which  always  have  an 
offensive  odor.  These  lumjis  of  cheesy  matter  may  be  of 
,Considerable  size.     Occasionally,  hardened  masses  of  calca- 
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reous  matter  are  foanil,  indicatiug  tliat  an  old  process  has 
beeu  iiiv-olved  in  the  excavation,  wliicli  existed  prior  to  (he 
present  phthisical  processes.  Blood -globules  and  pus-^h»l)- 
nles  are  also  found  in  abundance.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  cavity,  or  the  commeiicenioDt  of  u 
softening  and  breaking-dowu  process,  the  expei;|i>mtion 
should  always  be  subjected  to  a  careful  microscopic  oxaani- 
nation. 

The  quantity  of  the  expectoi-ation  varies  very  much,  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  of  the  bronchial  catarrh,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  the  cavities. 

In  fibrous  phthisis  the  expectoration  will  vary  in  amount 
with  the  size  of  the  bronchial  dilatation,  AVhen  thor«  is  lit- 
tle or  no  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  expectoration  is  not 
very  abundant  and  ia  teniicious  in  chai-acter ;  but,  if  the 
bronchial  dilatation  is  extensive,  the  expectoration  is  abun- 
dant and  at  times  exceedingly  offensive. 

In  tubercular  phthisis  at  first  the  expectoration  is 
mucus,  but  as  the  case  progresses  it  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  of  catarrhal  phthisis.  \Vhen  either  variety 
has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  it  is  very  common  for  ija- 
tienta  in  the  morning  to  expectorate  a  thick,  j-ellow,  grwm- 
ish  ojKique  matter,  espetnally  after  a  quiet  night,  n-bile 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  it  is  yellow  and  less 
opaque. 

Ftcer. — Rise  in  temperature  is  the  most  constant  and 
inijiortant  symptom  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  is  due  to 
rapid  molecular  metamorphosis,  the  result  of  dtsgem-mtive 
ijiliaTTuuatory  processes,  or  to  putrid  infections.  You  will 
rarely  meet  with  a  case  in  wliicli  there  is  not  some  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  the  variations  which  occur  are  often 
very  great  and  follow  no  rule. 

In  catarrhal  phthisis,  the  invasion  of  the  alveoli  is  always 
marked  by  a  considerable  rise  in  temjierature,  reachine 
often  102°  P.  or  103"  F. ;  if  it  continues  high  it  iudicatt-s  rhat 
the  pneumonic  process  is  extending,  and  more  lobules  are 
becoming  involved. 

In  (ilirous  phthisis,  the  temperature  is  never  very  much 
elevated,  rarely  rising  above  100°  F.  ;  if  it  is,  the  elevalioa 
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!  an  affidnnfal  one.  In  tubercular  phtliisis,  tlia  tt'inpcra- 
Iture  is  liifjh  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease, 
fand  remaiiis  hifrli  thronghont  its  whole  course,  rangiii;; 
fljetweeQ  104°  P.  ami  Ki7°  P. ;  the  ferer  is  continuous. 

If,  in  Ilie  early  stage  of  phthisis,  the  fever  assumes  an  in- 
fctermitring  type,    tlie    temperature    being  100"  P.   in  the 
viaorning.  and  102"  F.  in  the  evening,  you  may  be  almost 
f  certain  that  yon  have  to  do  with  a  catarrhal  form  of  phthi- 
sis ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fever  is  continuous  and  the 
temperature  iiingea  high,  reaching  104"  or  105°,  you  may 
be  equally  certain  that  you  have  a  tuberciilar  phthisis. 
In  all  varieties  of  phthisis,  as  soon  as  softening  and  exca- 
fTntion  occur  in  the  alTected  portion  of  lung,  you  will  have 
•developed  what  has  nweived  the  name  ot  "  fiecttc/eTier.'' 
I  This  fever  usually  has  three  stages;  a  cold  stiage,  a  hot 
Ifitage.  and  a  sweating  stage.     The  occurrence  of  the  three 
rBtages  is  not  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
Ifever,  and  ordinarily  the  stages  do  not  follow  each  other 
I  with  any  regnlarity.     Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
|the  patient  lias  a  creeping,  chilly  sensation  which  may  last 
ifrom  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, — then  there  wiD  be  felt  some 

■  dryness  and  heat  of  the  surface  ;  perhaps  the  temperature  in 

short  time  mil  rise  to  103°  or  104°  ;  the  fever  lasts  a 
llfariable  length  of  time,  giving  to  the  face  that  peculiar 
lt}riniant  hue,  and  to  the  cheeks  that  peculiar  rosy  tint, 
•which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  fever ;  after  a  time  thi- 
tfever  gradually  subsides,  and  sometime  in  the  course  of  the 
Inight  {it  may  be  near  morning)  comea  the  stage  of  sweating. 
ilDiese  night-sweats  are  usually  very  profnse,  and  when  so, 
fftre  very  exhausting.  Night-sweats  always  indicate  the 
I  existence  of  hec:tic  fever  and  constitute  a  part  of  it.     Chills 

■  or  rigors  are  often  wanting,  and  the  patient  may  be  igno- 
Trant  of  any  ft'brile  excitement,  but  the  night-sweats  are  a 
I  Bure  indication  of  its  existence.  Another  leading  chanic- 
rteristir.  of  hectic  fever  is  its  irregularity  during  the  procesH 
I  of  excavation  ;  often  without  any  apparent  cause  it  disap- 
ipears  for  a  time.  Hectic  fever  may  occur  during  any  slag- 
F  of  phthisis  :  its  development  is  not  necessarily  due  to  soften- 

inc  and  the  formuticm  of  cavities,  but  it  is  nuieh  more  like- 


Ir  to  occnr  then ;  it  may  derdop  at  the  very  conunence- 
meot  of  the  dls«aae ;  when  it  oocors  eorir.  it  is  iodicatne 
of  tttbtTcalar  pbthiss  or  extensTe  jionilcDt  pt^ribroncfaitis. 

In  »ny  M*^  of  phthi^  as  soud  as  th<*  pii[)ii^ic«]  process 
eonimf Dct«  to  n-trdpradp.  tbe  renv^n-ssion  will  be  markvii 
hy  a  ^1  in  t*;aiperatare  :  the  thermoiaetriral  Tariatiun  will 
be  le«H.  the  niorDtng  temperarare  perhaps  uormal,  and  the 
erenine  tMnperatore  onlr  a  degree  above  normal.  On  the 
other  Iiand.  any  new  acressioa  in  the  phthisical  develop- 
mi-nta,  or  estensiTe  septic  absorption,  will  l»e  indicated  by  a 
riiie  in  temperaiore  by  at  least  one  or  two  dn-grves,  Thwre- 
fore,  in  every  case  of  phthisis,  daily  thermiMnetrical  ul^er- 
rations  are  of  importance,  for  they  positirely  d'Hermine 
whether  the  case  is  progreasing  farorably  or  nnfavorably. 

Puhe. — ^The  poise  is  almost  invariably  accelerated  in 
phtlu-sis— for  the  most  part  it  corresponfls  to  the  variations 
in  temjjerHtiire ;  as  the  temperatnre  rises  there  will  bo  a 
corresponding  acceleration  in  the  poise. 

It  is  the  average  pulse  for  the  twenty-fonr  hoars  that  is  to 
guidfj  yoa  in  yoar  observations,  for  there  is  no  disease  in 
which  there  is  snch  a  rapid  rise  in  pnlse  from  slight  exciting 
causes  as  in  phthisis ;  any  slight  excitant,  as  the  visit  of  a 
friend  or  physician,  will  cause  it  to  rise  twenty  beats  in  a 
few  moments.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  excita- 
bility of  the  pulse  is  often  its  most  striking  characteristic  ;  it 
is  always  feeble,  and  ranges  from  100  to  140  per  minute. 
Au  improvement  in  the  other  symptoms  is  not  always  ac- 
companied by  an  improvement  in  the  pulse. 

In  tuhercnlar  phthisis,  it  is  most  markedly  increased  in 
frwiuency  ;  in  fibrous  phthisis  usually  it  is  nearly  normal, 
nuvly  rearliing  100  per  minute.  In  the  last  stage  of  ca- 
larrhiil  or  tubercular  phthisis,  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid 
ttiifl  f.-ehle. 

Emaciation. — Thia  is  a  very  constant  attendant  upon 
phthisiciil  developments,  but  it  is  not  always  a  progressive 
eymptom,  especially  in  the  more  clironic  cases. 

Soiiiiftimes  emaciation  precedes  phthisical  developments, 
but  usually  when  this  occurs  the  emaciation  is  not  due  to 
phthisis. 
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A  patient  commences  to  lose  tlesli  and  strength ;  Ue  does 
)t  cough  ;  his  principal  symptoms  am  those  of  (iyspepaia  ; 
gradually  he  beroinea  enfeebled  fi-om  impaired  digestion 
Und  nutrition  ;  under  these  oircunistances,  he  takes  cold  and 
has  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  in  his  enfenbled  con- 
dition leads  to  phthisis  ;  the  loss  of  flesh  nnder  such  cir- 
cumstances is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  history  of  phthi- 
sis. When  phthisical  developments  precede  the  emaciation, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  other  signs  of  phthisis  exist  for  some 
time  before  the  individual  begins  to  lose  flesh,  fever  will  be 
the  priueipal  canse  of  the  emaciation,  on  account  of  the 
changes  in  pntrition  which  it  induces.  It  is  a  constantly 
high  temperature  whicli  indicates  the  most  rapid  molecular 
metamorphosis,  and  causes  the  most  rapid  emaciation. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  catJirrhal  phthisis,  and  in 
fibrous  phthisis,  the  emaciation  is  often  very  slow ;  patients 
with  these  forms  of  phthisis  are  constantly  losing  and  gain- 
ing flesh,  and  these  changes  may  continue  througli  a  .series  of 
years  ;  when,  however,  they  have  once  become  emaciated, 
they  seldom  regain  tiioir  former  weight, 

In  tubercular  phthisis  the  emaciation  is  always  progres- 
sive and  rai)id. 

Witli  thi'  emaciation  of  phthisis  there  is  associated  more 
or  less  anaemia,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the  color  of  the 
face  ;  it  assumes  a  peculiar  pearly  pallor,  which  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  when  tin-  licctic  fever  is  associated  with 
it,  the  face  may  assume  the  most  fascinating  flushes  of  ap- 
parent health. 

I/>Bs  of  strength  also  attends  the  emaciation,  and  patients 
Tery  early  complain  of  great  debility  and  loss  of  muscular 
power. 

Digestion. — Disturbance  in  digestion  is  more  or  less  mark- 
ed in  almost  all  cases  of  phthisis.  As  a  rule,  the  desire  for 
food  is  diminished,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  entire  loss  of 
appetite,  and  even  repugnance  to  food.  Tlie  opinion  that 
phthisis  lias  its  primary  -seat  in  the  stomach  cannot  be  sus- 
tained ;  you  will  constantly  meet  with  cases  in  which  tlio 
digestive  powers  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  those  of  per- 
sons in  health,  until  they  are  impaiivd  by  the  general  weak- 


ncss  whii^li  results  from  the  progress  of  the  disease    V 
iiig,  wliich  not  Qu frequently  is  a  troublesonje  attendant 
the  (liaease.  is  utinally  rt-flex  in  character,  raihor  tlis*      i" 
jieiident  ujxm  a  tUseased  lon.lition  of  the  stoninclL  an  ]     i 
exei-ssive  eusceptihility  which  the  stomach  soiuetimn«  ■ 

fc-flts  in  resjionse  to  reflex  induences  renders   the  oal^Hi'' 
symptoms  of  th*?  gravest  import.  saatnc 

Tile  most  common  eaust;  whidi  acts  in  a  n-flex  man 
produce  romitiug,  is  the  violent  fits  of  c*oughing.     jj,  ^^ 
cases  wliere  the  patient  complains  of  tenderness  an  t   i!****^ 
ill  the  epigastric  region,  and  vomits  bile  and  uiuci        i  ' 
vomiting  is  dne  to  the  presence  of  a  subacute  gaHtrio  (■  t 
Ir  is  important  in  treatment  to  dislinguish  these  rwo       '^'^■ 
fioas.     Usually  the  gastric  juic«  is  sufficient  in  „,,„  '^^"'" 
and  of  proper  yualitj',  to  readily  perform  stomach  die     k ''^' 
if  the  food  can  be  retained  in  the  stomach  a  sufficient  1        "' 

The  most  important  interference  with  digestion  wh"  1, 
curs  during  the  progress  of  phthisis  is  due  to  chaniyeg    ,1  ^~ 
take  place  in  the  small  and  large  intestines.    Tliese  into  k'*' 
changes  are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  Ipsh  I^ 
panitris  and  diarrhoea,  which  often  become  very  trouble    ^^' 
few  altogether  escape  these  synii)toins.  **"** » 

Diarrhcea  in  phthisis  may  depend  :  first,  upon  int*.  »• 
irritation  produced  by  undigested  food ;  second^  npon  f  ir^ 
cular  ulcerations  of  the  small  intestines— these  UlceraH  " 
are  rai-ely  tubercular  in  character;  third,  upon  uleeraM  "^ 
of  the  large  intestines.  The  diarrhfea  may  occur  at  ''^ 
stage  of  phthisis,  hut  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  tlio  I  V^^ 
stages,  and  unless  it  is  easily  controlled,  it  must  alw-n '^  iff 
regai-ded  as  an  unfavorable  symptom.  In  some  inst^^ 
diarrh(Ea  alternates  with  hectic  fever,  one  aiinearinn-  '"'^ 
otlier  subsides.  ^^  ^he 

Hamoptysis  is  another  very  important  symptom  of  uhd  • 
sis ;  it  may  occur  during  any  stage  of  the  diseaj^tT  n  "i" 
varies  in  quantity  from  a  slight  trace  of  blood  in  the 
pectoration  to  a  pound  or  more.  Under  the  hesd^'^" 
broncliial  hemorrliage  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  I  '1  **' 
referred  to  the  difleitut  souix-es  and  varieties  of  liiemopt  ^'^ 
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Hemorrhages  that  occur  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonaiy  phthisis,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
ai-e  bronchial,  and  the  blood  expectorated  is  arterial  in 
color.  Wiien  streaks  of  blood  appear  in  the  sputa,  the 
bleeding  nsnnlly  cornea  from  the  veas*^ls  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  !ind  indicates  the  occurrence  of  lobular  consolidation. 
Profuse  hemorrhages  in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  usually 
have  their  origin  in  cavities  of  the  lung-substance. 

The  hemorrhages  from  the  tunga  which  occur  in  the 
early  stages  of  phthisis  may  be  profuse,  but  they  are 
larely,  if  ever,  immediately  fatal  or  dangerous  ;  but  profuse 
^lulmonary  heniorrliages  in  advanced  phthisis  may  be  the 
direct  cause  of  death. 

Htemoptysis  usually  makes  its  appearance  with  coughing ; 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aU  other  hemorrhages  from 
the  mouth,  by  the  arterial  red  color  of  the  blood,  which 
contains  more  or  less  air-bubbles,  giving  it  a  frothy  appear- 
ance, and  the  individual,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
experiences  a  sensation  as  if  some  fluid  was  trickling  be- 
Jieath  the  sternum.  I-  have  already  described  the  manner 
of  its  rt'cognition  under  the  head  of  bronchial  hemoiThage. 
If  the  hemoiThiigp  is  very  profuse,  the  blood  will  sometimes 
rush  into  the  throat  and  excite  vomiting,  so  that,  at  first, 
you  will  regard  it  as  a  hjcmatemesis ;  as  the  hemorrhage 
Bubsides,  you  will  early  jjerceive  that  it  is  exi)ectoratt>d 
by  cougl''''g.  In  rare  cJises,  when  the  bleeding  is  slight, 
the  blood  passes  iuto  the  mouth  without  exciting  any 
cough. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  of  what  significance  is  the 
occurrence  of  htemoptysis  ?  Although  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  phthisical  developments  than 
with  any  other  pulmonary  disease,  and  there  are  compara- 
tively few  phthisical  subjects  who  do  not  have  one  or  more 
hemorrhages;  yet,  because  an  individual  has  had  a  haj- 
jlioptysis,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  lie  has  or  ever  will 
develop  phthisis. 

I  have  twice  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  npon  a  person  who  had  had  several  attacks 
of  quite  profuse  ha'^mopt^sis  ;  in  both  cases  this  occurred  a 
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few  months  prior  to  death,  yet  I  found  the  luiifrs  free  ( 
any  trace  of  disease,  

If  you  accept  the  views  already  stated  in  connection  wii^" 
bronchial  hemorrhage,  you  readily  see  how  such  an  occur- 
rence is  possible.  In  a  large  proportion  of  caaes  wh^re 
hremoptyBis  occnre  as  a  first  or  vt*ry  early  symptom  of 
phthisis,  it  simply  indicates  a  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  bronchial  merabmne.  either  ht-r^xiitary 
or  acquired,  wJiieh  favors  the  detelopment  of  the  cata-rrhal 
process  which  leads  to  subsequent  phthisical  developments. 

You  may  always  allay  the  excitement  wliicli  atu-iids  the 
occurrence  of  a  hemorrhage  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
by  the  positive  statement  that  there  is  no  danger  or  canst; 
for  alarm. 

Arrest  of  menstrv-afion  ia  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  tlie  course  of  phthisis  in  females,  and  genei-ally  is  due 
to  the  attending  aniemla.  Its  occurrence  in  advancing 
phthisis  indicates  extensive  systemic  exhaustion,  and  is 
often  followed  by  a  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes,  in  young  females,  suppression  of  menstruation 
is  one  of  the  very  first  prominent  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

Cerebral  symptoms  are  rarely  prominent  in  any  stage  of 
phthisis.  Thei-e  is  no  chronic  disease  in  which  tlie  mind  is 
clearer.  The  hopefulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
attend  its  developments  are  truly  i-emarkable.  The  least 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  hailed  by  the  patient  as 
an  indication  of  commencing  recovery.  He  speaks  lightly 
of  his  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  is  very  reluctant  to  admit 
that  his  disease  is  of  a  serious  nature, — rarely  will  a  phthis- 
ical patient  believe  that  recovery  is  not  possible, 

Ohanges  in  the  voice  are  due  to  the  laryngitis  which 
usually  accompanies  phthisical  development ;  the  laryngeal 
affection  is  often  very  slight,  but  it  is  seldom  entirely  absent. 

In  advanced  phthisis  it  often  gives  rise  to  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  such  as  permanent  loss  of  voice,  biiming 
pain  in  the  larynx,  and  extreme  difflculEy  in  deglntition. 
These  laryngeal  complications  are  always  unfavorable  symp- 
toms. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  character  and  sigiiificance  of 
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these  laiyngeal  affections  under  the  head  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, and  therefore  shall  not  enter  into  detail  in  this  con- 
nection. 

(Edema  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom 
in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis,  and  the  gravity  of  this  symp- 
tom is  well  recognized  by  the  non-professional ;  its  occur- 
n^nce  indicates  that  a  fatal  issue  is  not  far  distant.  This 
maj"  be  due  to  secondary  renal  changes,  bur,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  it  is  due  to  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  takes  phice  on  account  of  the  slow- 
ness of  the  return  circuhition  from  enfeebled  heart-power ; 
the  thrombi  interfere  with  the  return  circulation,  and  a^lema 
of  the  feet  is  the  result. 

CI  nhhing  of  the  terminal  pJialanges  of  the  fingers  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  evidence  of  phthisis.  Unquestionably, 
it  is  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  j)hthisical 
developments,  but  its  exact  relationship  to  phthisis  is  not 
determined. 

Some  ascribe  its  occurrence  to  interference  with  the  peri- 
pheral ciri'ulation ;  others  regard  it  as  a  form  of  scleroderma, 
which  begins  in  the  finger-ends  and  extends  over  the  body, 
and  generally  ends  in  phthisis.  The  clubbing  doubtless  de- 
pends upon  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  is 
analogous  to  pulmonary  cmhosis. 


I  SHALL  continue  the  liiatory  of  tlie  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  by  inviting  your  attention  to  its  physical 
signs.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  describing  the  physical 
Blgns,  plithisis  has  been  divided  into  three  stages,  viz.:  a 
stage  of  consolidation,  a  star/e  of  softening,  and  a  stage  ff 
excavation.  It  is  very  diffirult,  at  times,  to  draw  the  line 
of  distinction,  either  by  tlie  rational  symptoms  or  physical 
signs,  between  the  stage  of  softening  and  tlie  stage  of  exca- 
vation. I  shall,  liowfver,  for  the  most  part,  retain  tlie  old 
division,  for  it  might  lead  to  confusion  if  only  two  stages 
were  nvognized. 

In  ihif  first  stage  the  physical  signs  vary,  as  the  consoli- 
dation is  miliary  and  disseminated,  or  massive  and  involving 
large  portions  of  lung. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  phthisical  developments 
pre-eminently  involve  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs  ;  the 
reason  for  this  has  already  been  given  in  the  description  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage,  on  inspection,  expansion  on  inspiration 
in  the  infra  and  supra  clavicular  regions  of  the  affected  luDg 
will  be  diminished.  In  some  cases  there  wUl  also  be  slight 
retraction  of  the  chest-walls  over  the  affected  portion  of 
lung,  bur  this  njtractinn  will  not  occur  unless  the  consolida- 
tion is  quite  extensive,  and  the  disease  has  been  of  euffi- 
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ciently  long  standing  for  fibrous  induration  to  devolop  in 
connectiou  with  the  other  plithisical  processes. 

Upon  palpation  the  loss  of  expansion  will  be  mueli  more 
distinctly  rc(;o<rnized ;  indeed,  loss  of  expansion  can  be  de-  , 
tected  by  palpation  when  it  is  not.  apparent  by  inspprtiou. 
As  a  mlc,  vocal  fremitus  on  the  affeuted  side  will  be  slightly 
increased  ;  this  sign,  however,  is  of  but  little  importance  as 
a  diagnostic  element,  fur  if  pleuritic  changes  have  occui-red, 
vocul  fremitus  may  be  diniinislied  or  absent,  but  its  absence 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  consolidation  of  lung- 
tissue  is  not  present. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  sound  will  vary  with  the 
extent  of  the  consolidation,  and  the  condition  of  the  lung- 
tissue  surrounding  the  consolidat<?d  portion.  If  the  consoli- 
dation is  slight  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  either 
healthy  or  emphysenintous  lung-tissue,  the  percussion  sound 
will  remain  normal.  Indeed,  when  localized  emphysema  of 
the  lung  surrounds  small  nodules  of  consolidation,  the 
resonance  on  percussion  over  the  consolidation  may  be  some- 
what exaggerated ;  these  slight  changes  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides.  Genemlly,  when 
the  existence  of  phthisical  consolidation  can  be  recognized 
by  percussion,  there  wiU  i)e  elevation  of  pitch  of  the  percus- 
sion sound  and  loss  of  pulmonary  resonance  over  the  affect- 
ed portion  of  lung.  At  iirst,  the  dulness  may  be  very  slight, 
but  it  will  biL'Comt'  more  and  more  marked  as  the  consolida- 
tion increases,  and  it  may  reach  complete  dulness  and  the 
disease  etill  be  iji  the  first  stage.  When  the  consolidation 
is  extensive,  marked  retraction  of  the  chest-walls  generally 
accompanies  it. 

When  practising  percussion,  if  yon  would  recognize  a 
slight  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  it  is  important-  I 
to  percuss  froTn  the  tra<!hea,  rather  than  toward  it.  This 
precaution  is  important  for  the  reason  that  slight  consolida- 
tion Bill  pass  nurecognized,  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  air 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  such  as  always  exists  in  the 
trachea.  In  accordance  witll  the  same  principlp.  tliere  is  a 
slight  difft-rence  in  the  percussion  sound  over  healthy  lung 
at  the  end  of  a  full  inspiration  and  a  full  expiration ;  when 
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.  :f  'i/-;"'"T  tri.vr  a-*  to  :L^  -rxi^trii'V-  of  a  5'Ii^:hr 

'/   ?i    f  iil  :r.-: 'rti*!  :..  a:.i  al-^j  a:  th-^  •rni  of  a  fall  .-x- 

.!//>'<-'///'':///>;'>.— Ir:  ?:.- fir-:  ?*ai:**  of  phihi>is,  tlie  r^^nlrs 

of  a»i'':fil*ar!'iri  van-  :n'*^r?i']y  in  'iiiT^-r^nt  i^a.s*^.  You  niav 
find  tL"  r— j'mroiy  -"■iri'I-r  f-^M»-.  vr  alruvtsr  enriiv-ly  ah<*:-iir 
ar  -T'/m-  y^■;rir-..  ari'l  ^XiJi'i'»rrarr»l  at  «-'C:irr*. — th»^  ivr«jiirarion 
jf luy  }f''  ih:--iTU]n*A  '-r  cf'j-wh^-l-A  in  its  rhythm,  rhf.*se 
f'linrrj-^  ^f'h-.j  l'i-a!iz-*'l  at  ilir  p.'int  wh^^r*:*  you  have  ivoo:;- 
Tji/>'4  lo—  of  *-xj';in-iv*.-  riiov.-ni».'rit  iu  th»*  chnst-w^alls  and 
d';f'-''T'-d  dnlri*"»s  on  T»»'n:U'iiSion. 

A'jhUi.  til"  r'-i»initory  nmniinr  may  b^  changed  in  its 
qn:i\\ly.  It  may  h*-  nil-  '»r  l»n»nchial, — it  may  Iv  rud»^  anii 
wavy,  or  nid"  and  int»-iTiii»r»-d, — ir  al<o  may  l>^  f^t-hle  and 
still  riid'\  and  nor  unfr-'|Ti«-ntly  you  will  meet  with  exair- 
prijiT«-d  riid<r  r*'^}»inition.  ^ 

Tli<r  hron'liial  ♦'l'*ni'-nt  in  the  respiratoiy  f^ound  will  eor- 
I'-rij-ord  to  th«f  amoiinr  of  jmlmonary  con.solidation.    AVlien 
tli«r  rr,ri-;olidation  is  only  slight,  th^-iv  will  Ix?  only  a  slight 
ri-y  in    ])ifr|j. — th»-    r<•^]liraroly  sound   >\ill    lose   its   soft 
])i'*'*''/.y  (•\ii\vii*-U-v  'iUif\  !»••  »*\airLr»*nit*'d,  fir'l»l«\  orwavv.    /Vo- 
/ff//f/r//  i-xjiii-ation    lias  iw*  signifiran*-**  in  connection  with 
]»htlii^i-,  unl<'-s  it  is  of  lii^di  pitrh.     Wh^n  th»^  rnspii-atifm 
i-   iiid"   in   chanH'tiT.  and   tin*   inspiratory  sounrl  is  hicrJi. 
]»itr|M'r|,  \\ifH'  is  a  distin«*t  int»»iTal  b«'rw«M'n  ins]>ii-ation  and 
i-xpirafion,    and    tl]«^   ♦•x])ii'atury   sound    is  ]»rolonired  and 
lii;;lM'r  |»irr|M'd  tlinn   tin*  ins]>iration.     It  is  the  i-lenient  of 
lii;:li   |Hrr'li  that  distingiiisln»s  tin*  prolonged  ex]>iration  of 
jilifliisis   from    tlm    ]jro|rjng<'d   r\xi)ircitioii   of    emphysema. 
Ovt-r  llir  portion  of  lung  not  involved  in  th<^  phthisical  jiro- 
(M'ss,  till'  rrs])iration  will  bi»  rxaggemted,  which  is  simph' 
an  rvidm^r  of  tlH»  incr(»as<'d  amount  of  labor  which   the 
lirallliy  liing-snbstaiHM'  is  call<*d  upon  to  jx^rform. 

AccoMipjinyingand  ofl<*n  pn'(M»diiig  tlir  changes  which  take 
])lar«'  in  tin*  n*sj)iratory  sounds,  tlicn*  will  be  h(»ard  rales 
whicli  vary  greatly  in  siz<»  and  in  character.     These  rales 
may  Im'  mucous  rales  of  larg<'  and  small  size,  subcrepitant 
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rftles,  and  occasionally  crepitant  rales;  the  small  mucous 
ami  subcrepitant  ralea  are  the  most  frequent,  and  these  are 
most  distinctly  audible  after  coughing.  If  tlie  conaolida- 
lion  is  extensive,  these  rales  will  assume  a  sharp  metallic 
qnality.  Generally,  there  is  associated  with  these  rales 
high-pitched  crackling  sounds,  which  depend  on  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  pleura;  these  pleuritic  sounds 
are  the  result  of  the  dry  pleuiisies  which  always  accompany 
the  other  phthisical  prticesses  that  are  going  ou  in  the  lung- 
substance.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  all  the  rales 
which  are  heard  in  tbia  stage  of  phthisis  are  produced  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  not  in  its  substance.  Tliis  cer- 
tainly is  a  sweeping  statement,  too  much  so  to  be  exact,  for 
these  sounds  are  usixally  circumscribed, — they  can  be 
ehanged  by  coughing  and  not  unfreciuently  entirely  removed 
by  violent  coughing,  and  they  are  often  audible  before  the 
inspiration  is  completed.  If  they  were  friction-sounds, 
they  would  i-emain  after  coughing,  and  wouhl  not  be 
changed  in  sbw,  character,  or  position.  These  sounds  also 
varj-  very  much  at  different  examinations,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  they  were  pleuritic.  Unquestionably,  pleu- 
ritic friction -sounds  are  of  quite  frequent  occurrence  in 
connection  with  phthisical  developments;  but  that  they 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  rfiles  that  are  heard  over  por- 
tions of  lung  that  are  the  seat  of  phthisical  changes,  can 
hardly  be  credited  ;  in  fact,  carefully-conducted  post-mor- 
tem examinations  show  that  the  pleuritic  changes  in  the 
majority  of  instances  are  secondary  rather  than  primary  to 
the  phtliisical  changes  in  the  lung-substance, 

Voral  resonance  may  or  may  not  be  increased  ;  whi'n  the 
consolidation  is  slight,  it  is  usually  only  slightly  increased  ; 
when  the  consolidation  is  extensive,  the  resonance  may  be 
very  much  intensiKed,  amounting  to  bronchophony.  If  the 
pleura  is  very  much  thickentxl  over  the  consolidated  por- 
tion, the  Tocal  sound  may  be  feeble.  The  vocal  sounds  are 
subject  to  so  great  variations,  that  they  are  valueless  as 
a  basis  of  diagnosis.  Slight  exaggei-ated  vocal  re-sonance 
at  the  right  apex  of  the  lung  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  phthisis;  at  the  left  apex,  it  is  of  more  impor- 
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tanoe.     We  now  coDie  to  the  physical  fogaa  which  ai«  ibdi- 
calive  of  the  second  stage  of  phthisis. 

Secotid  stage. — In  this  stage,  as  ordinarily  T»?gartl.>d,  mn 
win  find  that  all  the  physical  signs  which  hare  b«*«n'di»- 
Bcril)«i  as  existing  in  the  first  stage  have  become  morv 
mark'-d.  and  new  aiiscnltatorysigus  referable  to  the  stage 
of  soft'-ning  are  developed. 

Iriffpecliort  shows  greater  freqoency  in  the  r«spinitorr 
acts,  and  a  more  marked  depression  abore  and  bflow  the 
clavicle  on  the  affected  side,  as  well  as  an  increa3i?d  deficifn- 
cy  in  local  expansion,  esj>ecially  dnring  a  fon-etl  insjjinitiou, 

PffTcugsioa  elicits  a  more  widely  spread  and  a  morw  in  tcniie 
diiiness,  which  often  assumes  a  wooden  or  taluiLir  cliuractt-r. 

AiisctdUttion  gives  a  more  intense  bronchial  respiration 
and  more  abandant  moist  sounds  of  a  crackling  character. 
You  will  mark  (he  apiwamnce  of  softening,  not  so  much  by 
any  change  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  respiration,  or  marked  al- 
teration in  the  p«-rcussion  sound,  as  by  the  occurrence  of  cir- 
cumscribed localized  rales,  more  or  less  abundant,  bubbling 
and  oftentimes  shaqj  and  crackling  in  character.  Already 
yon  may  have  re<:ogni7.ed  the  existence  of  niucons  ntles, 
but  now  you  will  detet^t  at  certain  points  a  miml>er  of 
moist  crackling  bubble,'*,  which  are  constant :  they  remain 
unaffected  by  coughing,  and  will  be  found  unchanged  at 
Bnccessive  examinations.  Such  developments  are  strong  in- 
dications that  softi-ning  has  commenced.  If,  in  addition, 
there  w  considerable  elevation  in  temjwratnre,  and  Kbres  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue  are  present  in  the  expectoration,  the 
existence  of  pulmonary  softening  is  established  bej-ond  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

It  is  always  important  to  determine  whether  softening  has 
or  has  not  taken  place,  and  it  is  frequently  a  very  difficult 
point  to  settle  ;  but.  the  careful  study  of  a  case  in  the  man- 
ner already  indicated  will  rarely  fail  to  lead  you  to  a  correct 
conclusion. 

Thli'l  ffaffe.—ln  this  stage  the  physical  signs  will  vary 
as  in  I  lie  (ither  stages,  according  to  the  different  cnudition.i 
of  tile  lung,  and  very  marked  variations  in  the  physical 
signs  will  he  noticed  at  different  examinations,  made  within 
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I  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  The  principal  physical  signs  ot 
this  stage  are  produced  hy  the  pn-seiice  of  cavities  in  flie 
liing-substance,  and  the  diagnosis  of  caviti(*a  depends  upon 
their  nearness  to  the  surface  of  tlio  lung,  their  size,  and  the 
condition  of  the  sun'ounding  lung-substance.  A  cavity,  to 
[  iK  recognized  with  certainty,  must  bn  larger  tlian  a  luizel- 
nut,  near  the  surface  of  tlie  lung,  and,  for  the  most  p<irt, 
contain  air,  and  have  a  free  communication  with  a  bronchial 
tube.  In  this  stnge  inspection  and  ^a^^a^/on.  will  shown 
greater  depression  in  the  clavicular  and  infra-clavicular  re- 
gion than  in  eitlier  of  the  preceding  stages,  and  there  is 
more  complete  absence  of  expansive  movements  during  the 
respiratory  acts. 

The  percussion  sound  will  vary  very  much  according  to 
the  condition  and  size  of  the  cavities,  and  their  surround- 
ings. If  a  layer  of  healthy  lung-tissue  intervene,  between 
the  chest-wall  and  the  cavity,  gentle  percussion  will  give 
normal  resonance,  while  forcible  percussion  (if  the  cavity 
is  filled)  will  elicit  deep-seated  dulness.  If  the  cavity  is 
empty,  the  percussion  sound  will  be  exaggerated,  and  per- 
cussion will  fail  to  detect  its  existence. 

When,  however,  a  cavity  which  is  of  large  size  and 
empty,  communicates  freely  with  a  bronchial  tube,  and  is 
j  eituat^d  near  the  surface  of  tlie  lung,  or  surrounded  by 
I  consolidated  lung-tissue,  percussion  will  give  an  ampliorio 
or  cnu^ked-pot  resonance,  which  may  exist  even  when  the 
cavity  is  partially  filled  with  fluid.     Such  resonance  is 
I  obtained  in  the  following  manner:    direct  the  patient  to 
I  open  his  mouth,  then  make  forcible  percussion  iniinedialely 
I  over  the  cavity,  and  the  forciljle  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
j  cavity  produces  the  chink,  or  cmcked-pot  resonance ;  if, 
I  however,  such  a  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid,  compk-te  dulneas 
f  ■will  be  obtained,  when,  perhaps  only  a  few  hours  jirevious, 
I  amphoric  or  cracked-pot  resonance  was  present ;  wlien  the 
cavity  ia  again  emptied,  the  i-esonance  will  return.     Occa- 
sionally, cracked-])ot  resonance  will  disappear,  and  remain 
absent  for  some  time,  and  no  evidence  of  a  cavity  can  Iw 
foand  where  one  was  known  to  liave  previously  i-xisted. 
This  happens  when  the  broncliial   tube  which  has  com- 
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inunicatecl  with  the  cavity,  becomes  obstrnctod  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  prevent  tlie  ingress  of  air  and  the  egreea 
of  floid.  Generally  there  is  an  elevation  of  teraperatare 
when  this  occurs ;  after  a  time,  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
conghing  may  he  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  profasa 
expectoration,  then  it  is  said  that  an  "abscess  has  broken 
in  the  lungs,"  and  amphoric  resonance  may  again  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  nvsciiUatoTy  signs  in  this  stage  of  phthisis  will  also 
vary  according  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  cavity ;  over 
a  cavity  of  small  size,  having  walls  which  will  yield  on 
inspiration,  and  collapse  on  expiration,  cavernous  repjHra- 
tion  will  be  heard ;  this  is  recognized  by  its  soft  blowing  cha- 
racter. It  lias  no  vesicular  element,  is  lower  in  pitch  than 
bronchial  respiration,  and  has  a  peculiar  puffing  quality. 
Cavernous  respiration  is  more  likely  to  be  develnpi>d  in 
acute  than  in  chronic  phthisis,  in  cases  where  the  cavity  has 
been  developed  rapidly,  and  consequently  liable  to  have 
soft,  yielding  walls.  WTien  the  cavity  has  been  developed 
slowly,  and  la  auiTOTinded  by  firm,  tense  walls,  amphoric 
respii-ation  will  be  heard.  The  presence  of  amphoric  respi- 
ration indicates  that  a  cavity  of  considerable  size  has  devel- 
oped in  consolidated  lung-tissue,  and  that  its  walls  are  firm 
and  tense,  and  do  not  yield  on  inspiration,  or  collapse  on 
expiration  ;  the  amphoric  quality  is  sometimes  most  marked 
with  inspiration,  and  again  with  expiration  ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
metallic  quality  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  respi- 
ratory sonnds,  Wlien  cavities  are  partially  filled  with 
fluid,  so  that  the  fluid  shall  rise  to  the  level  of  the  bronchial 
opening  into  the  cavity,  the  air,  as  it  passes  into  the  cavity 
from  the  bronchial  tube,  will  agitate  the  lluid  in  the  cavity, 
causing  bubbles  to  burst  upon  its  surface,  giving  rise  to 
Bounds  which  are  called  gurgles.  Gurgles  have  a  met&Uio 
quality,  winch  distinguishes  them  from  mucous  rales  ;  they 
are  more  abundant  and  distinct  after  and  diii-ing  coughing. 
Gurgles  vary  in  size  and  character  according  to  the  sizo  of 
the  cavity  and  the  quality  of  the  Huid  present  in  the  cavity  ; 
the  thinner  the  fluid,  the  more  bubbling  the  sound.  WlM-n 
the  fluid  is  thick,  the  gurgles  are  more  crackling  in  charac- 
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tBT,  and  closely  resemble  pleuritic  cracklings,  but  their 
fiaetallic  quality  detennines  their  origin. 

Wlien  cavities  are  of  large  size  and  contain  thin  liquid, 
metallic  tinkling  sounds  may  be  produced  duiing  coughing, 
and  by  the  voice. 

The  vocal  aoundg  over  large  cavities  have  a  metallic  or 
mu^cal  quality.  I  regard  the  presence  of  the  amphoric  or 
eaTiernons  whisper  as  one  of  the  most  positive  physical  evi- 
dences of  pulmonary  excavation. 

Murmurs  in  the  subclavian  artery  are  not  unfrequently 
lieard  during  the  different  stages  of  phthisis ;  the  exact 
anatomical  changes  which  give  riee  to  these  murmurs  has 
not  been  detennined ;  pleuritic  thickenings  and  adliesiona  at 
"the  apex  of  the  lungs  have  been  regai-ded  by  some  as  the 
OBUse  of  their  occurrence :  it  is  cei-tain  that  these  murmurs 
are  monj  frequently  met  with  in  phtliisical  subjects  than  in 
the  healthy. 

Tlie  respiration  in  the  unaffected  portions  of  lung  is  exag- 
gerat<?d,  and  tlie  percussion  sound  extra-resonant. 

Differential  Dtaojjosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  phtliisis  necessitates  a  comparison  between  it 
and  almost  every  other  form  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
and  bronchial  hemorrhage  are  all  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  phthisis,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  difficult 
task  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  these  diseases 
and  phthisis. 

In  considering  this  question,  I  shall  stai-t  with  this  state- 
ment, that  consolidation  of  lung-tissue  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  points  of  differential  diagnosis 
'"between  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  In  many  cases,  it  is  not 
only  important,  but  often  very  difficult  to  do  this,  for,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  in  a  lai^ge  projKirtion  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  starting-point  of  phthisi- 
cal development.  So  long  as  a  bronchitis  is  accompanied 
■by  only  a  moderate  febrile  movement,  the  temperature 
ranging  below  100°  P..  and  the  physical  signs  showing  that 
the    bronchitis   is    general,    phthisical    developments   are 
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readily  exclnded,  but  if,  in  the  course  of  a  bronchial  catarrh, 
the  tempera t lire  rises  to  1(12°  P.  or  103°  P., and  this  elevation  i3 
accompanied  by  the  development,  at  the  apex  of  either  long, 
of  localized  subcrepitant  rales,  which  are  persistent,  also, 
by  localized  dulness  on  jKTCussion  over  the  seat  of  the  rales, 
and  a  bronchial  character  to  the  respiratory  ninrmur,  you 
have  reason  to  believe  catarrhal  phthisis  is  being  developed. 
If,  with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  rtesh  and 
strength,  the  cough  becoming  hacking  in  character,  and  if  the 
expire torati on  contains  fine  yellow  streak:*,  with  blood-stains 
and  fatty  and  granular  epithelium,  yon  may  be  almost 
certain  that  phthisical  developments  are  taking  place. 

The  dif[*"rential  diagnosis  between  chrouic  bronchitis  and 
fibrous  phthisis  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  physical 
evidences  of  pulmonary  consolidation  and  retraction  in 
phthisis,  and  the  absence  of  these  in  simple  bronchitis. 

Acute  tubercular  phthisis  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
general  capillary  bronchitis,  except  by  the  high  temperature 
and  rapid  emaciation  wliich  accompany  the  phthisis.  In 
both  you  have  only  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis ;  if  hie- 
moptysis  occur,  you  may  consider  tnbercular  phthisis  to  exist. 

The  symptoms  that  attend  typhoid  fever,  complicated  by  a 
catarrhal  or  croupous  pneumonia,  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  that  the  diffeivniial  diagnosis 
is  always  difficult  and  often  impossible;  I  he  most  eflicient 
aid  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  under  these  circumstances 
is  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputa.  By  a  careful 
inicroscopie  examination  of  the  sputa  you  will  !«>  able  to 
diagnose  not  only  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  dissemi- 
nated cheesy  pneumonia  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
attack.  It  is  also  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  puru- 
lent peribronchitis  from  localized  tubercular  phthisis,  for 
there  is  nothing  distinctive  either  in  the  sputa  or  in  the 
physical  signs ;  the  differential  diagnosis  can  only  be  made 
by  the  progressive  history  of  ttie  case. 

Croupous  pneumonia  involving  the  apex  of  a  lung  will 
give  rise  to  all  the  pliysical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  differential  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  by  taking  into  account  the  history  of  tli« 
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If  you  can  detPiniine  that  tlie  signs  of  consolidation 
thave  existed  for  several  weeks  witli  little  or  no  change, — 
tliat  the  temperature,  at  no  time,  has  been  below  KH)"  !•'., — 
that  the  patient  steadily  has  been  losing  flesh  and  strength, 
— has  had  night-sweats  and  an  abundant  purulent  expecto- 
I  ration,  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  is  one  ot 
I  phthisis ;  although  the  disease  may  have  commenced  as  an 
Kiuto  pneumonia,  the  pneumonia,  instead  of  passing  on  to 
jeolution,  is  becoming  cheesy,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
jhe  first  stage  of  phthisis. 
The  diagnosis  between  pleurisy  and  phthisis  is  usually 
dily  made.  The  question  of  greatest  difficulty  to  decide 
—Can  the  two  diseases  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
Individual  (  In  pleurisy  with  serous  effusion,  exaggerated 
respiration  is  usually  developed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
affected  side ;  if,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  suffl- 
I ,  cient  to  cause  compression  of  the  lung,  the  respiration  will 
I'beoome  bronchial  in  character,  and  as  a  sequence  broncho- 
P-vesiciilar  respiration  may  remain  after  the  fluid  has  disap- 
'  peared, — the  patient  being  feeble,  with  a  hacking  cough  and 
shortness  of  breath,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  existence  of 
phthisis  which  is  not  always  readily  answered-     Careful 

Ithermometrical  observations  alone  will  enable  you  to  settle 
the  question.  If  phthisical  developments  are  taking  place, 
the  temperature  will  range  from  100°  ¥.  to  103"  F.  ;  if  they 
are  not,  the  temperature  will  range  below  100'  F. 
A  localized  (also  called  dry)  pleurisy  occurring  at  the 
spex  of  a  lung,  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  general 
pleurisy,  usually  indicates  changes  in  the  lung  which  are 
phthisical  in  their  nature  ;  when  these  changes  are  i)reBent, 
the  physical  signs  of  the  pleurisy  obscure  those  of  the  pul- 
monary changes. 

The  diagnosis  between  phthisis  and  pulmonary  infarction 
occurring  in  connection  with  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  rests 
altogether  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  cardiac 
disease ;  if  hemoptysis  occur,  with  localized  pulmonary 
consolidation  in  connection  with  heart  disease,  especially 
I  if  the  blood  expectorated  is  of  a  dark  color,  you  may  be 
ralmost  certain  that  it  is  not  of  phthisical  origin. 
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\\1ien  cavities  exist  in  the  Inngs,  the  question  of  differ- 
ential diaffnosis  is  never  difficult  if  you  coireclly  appreciate 
the  pliysical  signs,  and  makw  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Bputa,  Previous  to  the  formation  of  cavities  it  may  some- 
times, as  I  have  shown,  U'  difliciil  t  to  recognize  the  existeneo 
of  phthisis ;  but  all  doubts  disappear  as  soon  as  excavatioa 
takt!8  phwje.  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  diagnostic 
evidences  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis ; 

A  dry,  hacking  cough,  with  gelatinous  espoctoratioii, 
containing  bronchial  and  alveolar  epithelium  in  a  state  of 
fatty  metamorphosis,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  hte- 
moptysis,  emaciation,  gi'adual  loss  of  strength,  increasing 
pallor,  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  flying  pains  about  the  chest, 
pulse  and  temperature  steadily  ranging  above  liXi°  P.,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  dyspeptic  syTuptoms.  If,  in  connection  with 
these  symptoms,  you  find  under  one  clavicle  dulness,  how- 
ever slight,  on  percussion,  accompanied  by  a  fe<?ble  inspi- 
ratory murmur,  or  if  the  inspiration  be  rude,  jerking,  or 
cogged-wheel  in  character,  and  the  expiration  is  prolonged 
and  high-pitched,  and  if  on  deep  inspiration,  or  after 
coughing,  a  few  clicks  or  dry  crackling  rales  are  heard,  you 
are  warranted  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  even 
though  the  hereditJirj'  history  of  the  individual  be  against 
Buch  development.  If  there  be  a  slight  flattening  under  one 
clavicle,  with  marked  loss  of  expansion,  dulness  on  percus- 
eion,  bronchial  respiration,  increased  vocal  resonance,  and 
an  abundance  of  crackling  rales  of  large  and  small  size, 
attended  by  a  fully  developed  phthisical  history,  liowever 
the  disease  may  have  commenced,  you  may  be  certain  of 
the  existence  of  phthisis. 

Never  attempt,  daring  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  to  make 
a  positive  diagnosis  as  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  when  there 
has  been  a  recent  hfemoptysis.  Attach  very  little  impor- 
tance to  slight  changes  in  respiration,  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  abnormal  i)ercu8sion-80unds.  Never  give  a 
positive  opinion  in  a  doubtful  case  from  a  single  examina- 
tion ;  in  such  a  case,  at  your  different  examinations,  care- 
fully compare  the  local  signs  with  the  constitutional 
Bymptoms. 
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As  we  continne  the  history  of  phthisis,  the  subject  of 
prognosis  will  next  engage  our  attention. 

There  is  a  general  impression,  both  in  and  nut  of  the 
profesaion,  that  an  individual  with  phthisis  is  doomed  to 
die  witliiu  a  limited  period  of  time.  Unqnestionably,  a 
large  majority  of  cases  terminate  fatally,  yet  improvement 
is  possible  in  all  stages  of  the  disease ;  approximate  re- 
covery may  take  place  in  more  than  one-halt  the  eases, 
and  complete  recovery  is  not  infrequent. 

Prognosis  depends  very  much  upon  the  variety  and 
stage  of  the  phthisis.  In  rases  of  tubercnlar  phthisis  it  is 
always  unfavorable.  These  generally  terminate  fatally 
within  five  or  six  months  after  their  commencement.  In 
catarrhal  phthisis  the  prognosis  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
If  the  affected  lung  is  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disejise,  and 
the  amount  of  consolidation  is  moderate  in  extent,  the 
chances  for  the  arrest  of  the  phthisical  processes  are  cer- 
tainly promising,  and  it  is  possible  for  recovery  to  take 
place  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  cases. 

In  fibrous  phthisis  complete  recovery  rarely  if  ever  occurs, 
but  patients  with  this  disease  usually  live  many  years,  even 
to  old  age,  so  that  as  regards  duration  of  life  the  prognosis 
Is  good.     You  can  hope  for  complete  recovery  only  in  ca- 
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tarrbal  phthisis,  and  in  this  varic-ty  only  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  when  there  has  been  no  extensive  con- 
solidation. 

If  a  patient  with  any  form  of  phtlusis,  at  some  foimer 
period  in  liis  history  has  suffered  from  phthiBical  develop- 
ments, from  whicli  apparently  he  entirely  recoverc^d,  his 
chances  of  recovery  from  a  second  phthisical  development 
are  lessened  by  this  first  attack.  Phthisical  symptoms  oc- 
curring in  early  life  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable  when 
phthisical  developments  come  on  iu  middle  life. 

In  any  stage  of  phthisis  the  prognosis  may  be  rendered 
unfavorable  by  the  development  of  complications,  such  as 
the  occurrence  of  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonarj'  (pdenia 
and  congestion  in  portions  of  lung  not  involved  iu  the 
phthisical  process.  The  development  of  chronic  laryn^tis 
is  a  serious  complication  in  phthisis,  and  when  it  causes  such 
extensive  changes  in  the  larynx  as  to  give  rise  to  complete 
aphonia,  the  difficulty  in  dt'glutition  which  attends  it,  and 
the  increased  irritation  produced  by  the  coughing,  so  wears 
out  the  patient  as  to  greatly  liasten  the  fatal  termination. 
Its  occunence  in  connection  with  different  varieties  of  phthi- 
Bical development  in  the  lungs  must  render  the  prognosis 
unfavorable. 

Pneumothorax  may  complicate  any  stage  of  phthisis,  but 
it  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  latter  stages.  Whenever  it 
does  occur,  it  is  of  exceedingly  grave  import,  such  cases 
usually  terminating  fatally  within  three  weeks  from  tlie 
time  of  its  occurrence. 

Profuse  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  occurring  in  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  phthisis  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable ;  the 
patient  may  partially  rally  from  the  effects  of  the  hemor- 
rhages, but  usually  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  lung-tissue 
follows  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  patient  soon  sinks  and  dies 
in  a  condition  of  asthenia. 

Diarrhcea  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  death  in  phthisis,  by 
contributing  to  a  more  complete  development  of  asthenia 
than  already  existed.  The  occurrence  of  a  profuse  and 
persistent  diarrhcea  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
therefore,  renders  the  prognosis  immediately  unfavorable; 
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iMita  with  pulmonary  phthisis  usually  die  from  asthenia, 
and  whatever  contributes  to  produce  that  condition,  con- 
tributes to  an  unfavorabk'  prognosis  more  or  less  immediate, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  agent  which  produces  the 
Rethenia. 

Ocrasionaily,  patients  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis 
die  from  syncope — a  simple  loss  of  power  in  the  heart  to 
perform  its  work. 

Wlien  cedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  due  either  to  throm- 
bosis of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  inter- 
current structural  changes  in  the  kidneys,  comes  on  in 
advanced  phthisis,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable ;  the 
cedema  usually  precedes  the  fatal  issue  only  by  a  few 
weeks. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  complications  which  affect 
the  question  of  prognosis  in  phthisis.  Thei-e  is  no  general 
law  which  can  be  applied  to  all  cases  ;  earAi  one  has  its  own 
peculiar  history,  which  can  rarely  be  foretold  at  the  com- 
ttiencement  of  the  disease;  you  cannot  eveitjudge  accurately 
of  its  probable  duration.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation,  the  pulse  and  tem- 
.perature,  the  evidence  of  more  or  less  extensive  consolida- 
'tion,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the,  knowledge  of  the 
iprc^ress  of  the  disease  in  other  members  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  phthisical  processes,  may  give 
■QU  some  idea  of  tlie  probable  progress  of  the  disease. 
When  phthisis  has  existed  for  some  time,  you  may  judge 
aomething  of  the  future  by  knowing  the  past  history — at 
least  you  can  detei-mine  to  what  extent  the  vital  powers  of 
the  patient  are  withstanding  the  ravages  of  the  local  disease ; 
but  never  allow  yourself  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the 
dm-ation  of  life.  Cases  that  appear  to  be  progressing  favor- 
iftbly,  suddenly  exhibit  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  those 
which  seem  very  near  their  termination,  unexpectedly  im- 
prove. 

Remember  that  a  phthisical  patient,  who  has  no  symp- 
toms that  are  immediately  alarming,  may  snddenly  develop 

pleurisy  with  a  copious  puruh-nt  effusion,  a  pneumo- 
thorax, a  peritonitis,  intestinal  ulceration,  a  severe  hfemop 
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tysia,  a  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  cpdema,  or  a.  gen- 
eral tuberculosis,  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  which  will 
completely  change  your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  da- 
ration  of  life.  Wliei-eas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rase  of 
phthisis  that  ai)pareut]y  presents  all  those  symptoms  which 
indicate  a  rapidly  fatal  termination,  suddenly  seems  to  be 
arrested  in  its  downward  conrae,  a  retrogressive  process  is 
established,  and  the  patient,  after  a  time,  reaches  a  condi- 
tion of  partial,  il  not  of  complete  recovery — at  least  he 
becomes  able  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life ; 
especially  is  this  Hkely  to  occur  if  the  retrograde  process 
is  commenced  before  the  phthisis  passes  beyond  its  first 
stage. 

Trkatmest. — In  order  to  liave  intelligt?nt  views  in  regard 
to  tile  management  of  phthisis,  you  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  the  different  anatomical  changes  wliich  occur  in  it,s 
difforent  varieties,  as  well  as  the  different  causes  which  lead 
to  its  development. 

I  shall  consider  this  part  of  its  history  under  ffnee  heads. 

First. — Its  prophylactic  treatment. 

SecoTid.— Its  medicinal  tkeat-MKNT. 

Third. — Its  hyoie.vic  tke-^fment. 

It  is  during  the  period  when  prophylactic  measures  can 
be  employed  that  we  have  the  greatest  power  in  controlling 
this  disease,  and  may  hojie  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

If  a  person  with  a  delicate  constitution,  having  a  tendency 
to  phthisical  development,  either  hen^itary  or  acijuired, 
commences  to  emaciate,  lose  strength,  and  fumi.sli  other 
evidences  that  there  is  more  or  less  interference  with  healthy 
nutrition,  it  becomes  all-important  that  such  a  person  should 
be  immediately  placed  under  those  influences  which  shall 
arrosl  ttiis  defective  nutrition,  and  tend  to  invigorate  the 
constirution,  hoping  thereby  to  counteract  these  morbid 
tendenci.'(4.  Fur  in.'^tiince,  if  this  train  of  symptoms  is  de- 
Vhloped  in  persons  wiioae  occupation  or  habits  of  life  com- 
pel them  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  within 
dooi-s.  change  of  occupation  must  be  secured,  and  sedentary 
habits  broken  up.     If  an  individual  with  phthisical  tenden- 
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cies  is  living  in  a  localily  where  he  is  suhject  to  depressing 
influences  of  any  kind,  change  in  location  must  be  insisted 
on,  and  ^-ou  should  endeavor  to  place  liim  under  tliose  in- 
fluences which  are  invigorating  in  rharai'ter. 

The  same  general  indications  should  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  children  born  of  jihthlsical  or  decrepid  parents. 
Phthisical  or  feeble  mothers  should  never  be  allowed  to 
nurse  their  own  children  ;  such  children  should  be  placed  on 
healthy  wet-nurses  during  infancy,  and  during  childhood 
should  be  fed  chiefly  upon  good  cow's  miJk,  and  whenever 
they  manifest  any  scrofulous  developments,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  diet  and  hygiene.  (Change  of 
climate  and  surroundings  is  often  of  great  imixirtance  in  the 
prophylaxis  of  this  class  of  children.  Let  the  child  be  re- 
moved from  the  city  to  the  country,  not  remaining  in  any 
one  place  long  at  a  time.  I  know  of  no  such  powerful 
agent  in  arresting  phthisical  tendencies  in  childhood  as  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  this  physical 
training  should  be  commenced  in  infancy  aud  continued  un- 
til adult  life.  The  prophylactic  treatment  of  phthisis  also 
demands  that  all  those  mfluences  wliich  tend  to  the  devel- 
opment of  pulmonary  hypereemia  and  catarrh  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  shall  be  avoidini.  Therefoi-e,  persons  with 
phthisical  tendencies  should  not  be  allowed  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  dust  or  charged  with  poisonous 
vapors,^ — they  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  suddenly 
from  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  cold  to  one  of  extreme  heat, 
or  the  opposite.  It  is  important  that  this  class  of  persona 
should  have  the  largest  amount  of  fresh  air,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  day.  bnt  also  during  the  night, — their  sleeping 
apartments  should  be  large  and  well  ventilated  ;  this  latter 
condition  is  im])ortaut,  for  in  such  apartments,  air  chajged 
with  noxious  gases  is  much  more  deleterious  than  under 
any  other  circumstances  during  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
crowded  rooms  should  be  carefully  avoided, — not  infre- 
quently, phthisical  developments  occur  as  the  result  of 
spending  a  few  hours  in  a  crowded  assembly  room,  when 
afterwards  the  individual  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  intense  cold.     In  these  cases  the  lung's  become  hyper 
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iemic  from  the  influence  of  the  poisonons  gases  inhaled,  a 
bronrhial  catarrh  follows,  which  is  obstinate  in  character, 
and  if  the  patient  has  a  hereditary  or  an  acquired  ti-ndency 
to  pulmonary  plithisia,  bucIi  a  catarrh  develops  a  broncho- 
pneumonia, whi';U  leads  to  a  plithisis  after  the  mannor 
already  described.  It  is  also  important  that  this  class  of 
persons  should  avoid  extreme  physical  exertion,  such  as 
violent  running  and  jumping,  or  any  other  violent  physical 
exercise,  for  such  exercise  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
pulraoniiry  hemorrhage.  Chilling  the  surface  is  to  be 
guarded  against  with  the  greatest  care,  and  flannel  should 
be  worn  next  the  skin  throughout  the  year. 

The  diet  should  be  simple,  but  of  the  most  nutriCioos 
quality,  and  should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals.  The 
quantity  of  food  taken  should  be  limited  only  by  the  power 
of  digestion,  and  the  number  of  meals  must  depend  not 
upon  any  strict  rnle,  but  on  the  circumstances  of  each  pa- 
tient. It  is  far  better  for  this  class  of  patients  to  take  four 
or  even  five  light  meals  each  day,  such  as  the  stomach  is 
able  to  digest  without  any  sensation  of  weight  or  pain,  than 
two  or  three  heavj-  meals  followed  each  time  by  a  sensation 
of  oppression. 

The  daily  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  alwaj's  injurious 
to  persons  with  phthisical  tendencies.  They  should  be 
taken  only  when,  from  tlie  influence  of  some  depressing 
cause,  there  is  a  physical  demand  for  them, — after  extreme 
fatigue,  or  severe  exposure  to  cold,  a  moderate  amount  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  of  service. 

Every  catarrh  in  a  phthisical  subject,  however  slight, 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  treatment 
must  be  continued  until  all  ti^aces  of  the  catarrh  have  dis- 
appeared. K  it  shall  have  reached  the  smaller  bronchi,  the 
necessity  for  immediate  attention  becomes  imperative,  and 
the  individual  must  be  carefully  shielded  from  the  action  of 
any  new  iiTitation.  I  know  of  nothing  so  certain  to  assist 
in  the  removal  of  bronchial  catarrli  in  this  class  of  snbjects 
as  a  change  in  cUmate.  If  the  individual  lives  among  tha 
mountains,  let  him  go  to  the  sea-side  ;  if  at  the  sea-side,  let 
him  go  among  the  mountains;  this  will  secure  not  only 
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a  change  in  habits  of  life,  but  a  change  in  the  character  of 
tile  air  to  be  breathed.  All  miasures  adopted  under  the 
head  of  prophylactic  treatment  of  phthisis  have  one  ob- 
ject  in  view,  and  that  la,  to  bo  sustain  tlie  vital  powers  that 
the  individual  shall  not  become  susceptible  to  the  local 
causes  of  phthisis ;  whatever  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
secure  this  end,  are  the  measures  wlilcli  will  be  best  adapted 
to  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

The  Medicin.^l  Tiieatment  of  Pnxuisis.— In  the  man- 
agement of  developed  phthisis,  the  worst  enemy  that  you  will 
have  to  encounter  is  fever.  I'poii  this  depends  the  mani- 
festation of  almost  all  the  other  symptoms,  for  it  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  all  the  principal  phenoruenaof  the  disease. 
By  the  rise  in  temperature  you  know  that  a  bronchitis  liaa 
become  a  broncho-pnenmonia ;  by  a  still  grt«iter  rise  in  tem- 
perature, that  tlie  pnxlucts  of  such  a  pneumonia  are  becom- 
ing cheesy ;  and  by  the  hectic  and  night-sweats,  that  soften- 
ing is  taking  place.  The  character  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  tlie  progress  of  the  emaciation,  the  loss  of  strength, 
the  dyspncea,  and  the  other  distressing  and  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  fever  in  any  given  case.  It  will  be  foiind, 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a 
stiady  progress  of  the  disease  from  the  commencement  tc 
the  end,  the  temperature  gradually  reaching  a  higher  rate 
as  the  disease  progresses.  In  certain  other  cases,  the  phthis- 
ical processes  become  stationary  for  a  time,  then  another 
period  of  development  is  ushered  in  by  the  exciting  in- 
fluences of  some  local  cause,  or  putrid  absorption  ;  the  pa- 
tient may  be  the  subject  of  several  such  periods  of  develop- 
ment, but  in  every  instance  their  appearance  will  be  marked 
by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  when  the  retiognido 
change  is  to  occur,  there  is  always  an  accompanying  fall  in 
temperalure.  The  control  of  the  temperature  is  therefore 
all-important  in  the  management  of  the  disease.  The  med- 
icinal agent  which  I  liave  found  to  be  the  viost  reliable 
antipyretic  is  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  drug  has 
long  been  used  in  the  trcaiuieut  of  pulmonai-y  phthisis,  but 
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it  has  usually  been  administered  simply  as  a  tonic.  It  is 
for  tliie  reason.  I  believe,  that  in  the  profession  sufficient  im- 
portance ia  not  attached  to  its  use  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.  By  most  practitioners  it  is  regarded 
as  a  powerful  agent  in  the  arrest  of  night-sweats, — it  doubt- 
less has  great  power  in  this  direction,  but  the  niglit-sweats 
are  only  a  part  of  the  fever,  and  its  power  to  control  tlie 
one  comes  from  its  power  to  control  the  other.  When 
given  ill  sufficiently  large  doses  to  reduce  temirei-atiire,  it 
will  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  arr<.'st,  for  a  time  at  least,  symptoms  which  rcsillt  from 
the  fever. 

In  many  cases  the  fever  cannot  be  controlled.  Quinine 
may  somewhat  modify  its  severity,  and  pf^rhaps  for  a  time 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  this  is  more  lilsely  to  be 
the  case  after  the  disease  has  passed  the  first  stage.  >VheH 
the  first  elevation  of  temperature  occurs,  quinine  rarely  fails 
to  control  the  fever.  The  average  quantity  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  result  is  tw*enty  grains  per  day,  and  it  sliould 
be  administered  in  one  or  two  doses  ;  it  does  not  reduce  tem- 
perature when  given  in  amail  and  frequently-repeated  dosee. 
Determine  the  time  at  which  the  high  temperature  usually 
manifests  itself,  aud  administer  a  largo  dose  one  or  two 
hours  preceding  it.  This  is  to  be  done  without  reference  to 
time  of  day,  or  time  for  taking  food.  Its  administration 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  possible  without  producing 
cinchonism,  or  until  the  temperature  falls ;  after  the  tem- 
perature commences  to  fall,  the  size  of  the  dose  may  be 
diminished.  If  the  temperature  rises  again,  the  doSo  of 
quinine  must  be  increased,  and  when  it  falls  again,  it  may 
be  diminished.  With  careful  instruction  an  intelligent 
patient  may  become  his  own  obsei-ver,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  own  medical  attendant.  If  you  are  able  to  con- 
trol the  fever  by  this  agent,  in  very  many  instances,  by  the 
additional  beneficial  influences  of  a  change  of  climate,  yon 
may  carry  your  patient  on  to  complete  recover}' ;  or,  if  not 
to  conijilete  recovery,  a  prolongation  of  life  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  patient  placed  in  a  comfoi-table  condition. 
In  some  cases,  even  when  cavities  exist  in  tlie  lungs,  phthi- 
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Bical  patients  may  bo  very  mach  iraproved  by  the  jadicioua 
administration  of  quinine.  Its  a<;tion  is  not  tonic,  but  anti- 
pyretip.  Aa  tlie  result  of  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience, I  am  conHdent  that  no  drug  has  equal  power  with 
quinine  in  arresting  phthisica!  process  in  the  early  stage  of 
catarrhal  phthisis ;  it  not  only  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
bronchial  catarrhs  which  precede  tlie  phthisical  develop- 
ments, but  to  a  very  great  extent  limits  the  morbid  processes 
within  the  alveoli.  In  tubercular  phthisis  it  has  little,  if 
any,  c(jntrol  over  tlie  fever. 

In  fibroid  phthisis,  its  use  is  only  indicated  during  those 
ehght  attacks  of  febrile  excitement  which  attend  its  pro- 
gress. 

Another  medicinal  agent  which  has  been  extensively  era- 
ployed  in  the  ti*eatment  of  phthisis,  and  which,  for  tlie  past 
twenty  years  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  curing  the 
disease,  is  cod-liver  oil.  It  has  been  claimed  that  if  the 
use  of  this  remedy  ia  commenced  very  early  in  the  disease, 
it  has  the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  phthisical 
developments.  I  am  not  among  those  who  advocate  its 
indiscriminate  use.  I  donbt  if  it  exerts  any  specific  in- 
fluence upon  the  disease ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all 
its  beneficial  iutluenee  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
some  element  essential  to  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
certain  nutritive  elements  of  the  food.  In  very  many  cases 
the  exact  manner  in  which  it  acts  remt^ially  is  not  well 
understood.  There  are  three  facts  which  seem  to  me  to 
afford  some  clue  to  the  mode  of  its  action.  First,  unless 
the  patient  gains  in  weight  while  using  the  oil,  it  seldom  or 
never  proves  remedial ;  sevomh  flesh  and  weight  may  be 
gained  during  its  administration,  and  still  the  phthisical 
processes  steadily  progress ;  third,  when  it  does  act  re- 
medially,  the  weight  gained  is  far  greater  than  would 
result  from  the  oil  as  a  mere  element  of  nutrition.  A  great 
gain  in  weight  will  sometimes  immediately  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  small  quantity  of  oil. 

It  always  acts  remodially  with  more  certainty  in  young 
persons  and  children  than  in  the  aged ;  genei-aUy,  old  per- 
sons are  not  veiy  much  benefited  by  its  use.      For  these 
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reasons,  and  many  more  of  similar  character,  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  it  acts  remedially.  it  aids  digestion  by  snpplying 
Home  element  wliich  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  f^iod, 
and  the  establishment  of  healthy  nutrition;  exactly  what 
this  element  is,  is  not  known ;  but  it  Is  known  that  it  acts 
in  some  other  manner  than  simply  as  a  nutrient.  Tliose  pa- 
tients who  ai-e  benefited  by  its  use  take  more  food  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  previous  to  its  employment, 
and  digest  it  more  readily.  In  some  instances,  diarrhipa 
will  be  arrested  by  its  use,  also  the  vomiting  of  food  after 
eating ;  in  other  cases,  the  oil  itself  wUl  be  rejected,  and  its 
administration  rendered  impossible. 

There  are  certain  points  of  practical  importance  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  administering  cod-liver  oil,  concerning  which 
I  will  say  a  few  words. 

If  possible,  it  should  be  given  in  connection  with  an  alkalL 
At  first,  only  small  doses  should  be  given,  not  often  repealed. 
A  teaspoonful  once  or  twice  a  day  is  sufficient  to  commence 
witli,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  a  table-spoonful 
three  times  a  day ;  no  special  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  administration  of  large  doses.  Most  patients  take  the 
oil  best  immediately  or  soon  after  meals.  If  it  disagrees 
with  the  stomach,  lying  down  for  a  short  time  after  taking 
it  will  often  prevent  any  disagreeable  sensation;  some  can 
better  take  it  upon  going  to  bed  at  night.  Do  not  adminis- 
ter it  in  connection  with  stimulants,  unless  the  patient  can- 
not take  it  in  any  other  way. 

Regularity  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  oil  is  essential 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
If,  at  times,  it  seems  to  disagree  with  the  digestive  organs, 
it  may  be  temporarily  omitted,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  best  oil  in  tho  market  is  "Muller's,"  or  what  is  term- 
ed the  Norwegian  oil. 

Several  substiinces  have  been  recommended  as  substitutee 
for  cod-liver  oil,  such  as  glycerine,  cream,  extract  of  malt^ 
pancreatic  emulsion,  koumiss,  etc.,  but  they  are  all  far  less 
efficacious  than  the  oil,  and  are  only  to  be  employed  when 
the  oil  doi's  not  act  remedially,  or  is  not  weU  borue  by  the 
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patient.  In  tabercnlar  phthisis,  when  there  is  high  fever 
and  a  rapid  pulse,  cod-liver  oil  is  not  usually  retained  by  the 
Btoinarh.  and  if  it  is,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  influ- 
enced by  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  its  administration 
should  not  be  insisted  upon. 

On  chemical  grounds  the  hypophosphates  of  lime  and 
soda  have  been  recommended.  It  lias  been  claimed  that 
they  hasten,  or  at  least  contrihuto  to,  the  calcareous  trans- 
fonnation  of  the  phthisical  nodules  ;  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  am  satisfled  that  these  remedies  are  serviceable  only 
when  intestinal  digestion  is  imperfect;  then  they  often  are 
of  great  service. 

Iron  will  be  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  only 
when  fever  is  absent.  First,  reduce  the  temperature  ;  when 
that  has  been  effected,  administer  some  pi-eparation  of  iron, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  of  anaemia.  If  it 
is  administered  when  fever  is  present,  it  will  disturb  the 
digestion,  and  very  likely  canse  diarrliosa.  It  should  be 
administered  only  at  the  time  of  taking  food.  I  believe  iron 
by  hydrogen  is  by  far  the  most  serviceable  preparation  to  be 
-employed.  Its  daily  administration  should  be  continued 
for  a  long  time. 

InkcdatUms  of  various  volatilizable  substances  have  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
without  affording  any  permanent  relief. 

ITie  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  warm  water  impregnated 
with  narcotic  extracts  relieves  laryngeal  irritation  and  pal- 
liates cough  ;  but  the  relief  afforded  is  not  permanent,  and 
the  vapor  does  not  act  remedially. 

Inhalations  of  tar,  creoi^ote,  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  and  bal- 
sams, combined  with  sedative  extracts,  sometimes,  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  appear  to  produce  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  precursory  bronchial  catarrh,  but  they 
have  no  such  beneficial  (effect  in  fully  developed  phthisis. 

My  experience  is  positively  against  the  use  in  phthisis  ot 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  tliey  seem  to  me 
to  increase  rather  than  retard  phthisical  developments. 

Although  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  inhalation  of  medi- 
cinal substances,  vapors,  and  gases  have  the  power  to  con- 
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trol  phthisical  developments,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  positive 
evidence  that  they  do  harm  by  causing  the  development  of 
peribronchitis. 

Topical  applications  to  the  larynx  in  the  treatment  of 
the  laryngeal  affections  in  phthisis  have  already  been  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  chronic  laryngitis.  Their  judi- 
cious use  in  many  cases  will  be  followed  by  very  great 
relief ;  it  is  important  that  such  intra-laryngeal  applications 
should  only  be  made  in  connection  with  the  laryngoscope, 
and  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  such  applications. 
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Treatment.   {Continued,) 

I  SHALL  this  morning  continue  the  subject  of  the  medici- 
nal treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  We  now  come  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  its  treatment.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  profession  as  regards  its  use  in  the  treatment 
of  phthisis.  Some  claim  for  it  a  curative  power,  others 
maintain  that  its  daily  use  does  harm.  The  question  there- 
fore arises,  under  what  circumstances  has  experience  taught 
us  that  it  is  of  service,  and  when  is  it  hurtful. 

I  am  convinced  that  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  only  when  they  increase  the  desire 
for  food  and  assist  digestion,  or  when  their  use  is  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  increased  strength,  and  a  disposition  to  take 
exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their  use  causes  a  rise  in 
temperature,  and  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  increased  weakness  and  nervous  depression,  they 
certainly  will  do  no  good,  and  probably  will  do  harm. 

The  idea  that  alcohol  has  the  power  of  arresting  phthisi- 
cal developments  is  one.  which  experience  does  not  sustain. 
The  daily  use  of  alcohol  may  mask  for  a  time  the  phthisical 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  and  his  friends  may  fancy  that 
tlie  progress  of  the  disease  is  stayed ;  but  soon  he  reaches  a 
condition  when  it  is  apparent  that  large  doses  of  stimulants 
are  not  arresting  its  progress. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  a  phthisical  patient  ta 
become  addicted  to  the  daily  use  of  stimulants,  and  my  im- 
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Ipreasion  18,  that  generally  phthisical  patients  do  better  with- 
pOUt  stimulants  than  with  them;  especially  is  ttiis  the  case 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

If  an  individual  with  developed  phthisis  reaches  complete 
recovery  while  taking  alcoholic  stimulants  freely,  1  am  con- 
t  that  he  would  have  i-eached  it  more  rapidly  and  safely 
rithout  their  use. 

If  you  decide  to  administer  alcohol  in  phthisis,  the  qaan- 
tity  and  form  of  the  stimulant  to  be  used  must  be  deter- 
mined by  its  effects  ;  no  rule  can  be  given  for  its  adminis- 
tration, each  case  is  a  rule  unto  itself.  Malt  liquors  and 
wines  do  less  harm  than  whiskey  and  brandy,  and  are  usu- 
ally more  serviceable. 

Cough-mixtures  are  prescribed  by  physicians  to  phthisi- 
cal patients,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  medi- 
cinal agent.  Tlieir  administration  will  eventually  be  fol- 
lowed by  injurious  effects.  Cough-mixtures  are  usually 
composed  of  substances  which  are  more  or  less  nauseating ; 
and  as  the  future  well-being  of  every  phthisical  patient  de- 
pends upon  his  powers  of  digestion,  avoid  as  far  possible 
everything  which  may  interfere  with  the  healtliy  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Although  you  may  temporarily  re- 
lieve a  distressing  symptom  by  a  cough-syrup,  still  by  its  ad- 
ministration you  will  cause  digestive  disturbance  which  will 
do  positive  harm  to  your  patient.  The  relief  oI)tJiined  by 
cough-mixtures  is  undoubtedly  due,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  opium  which  they  contain,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion, Should  opium  be  given  to  phthisical  patients  ?  In  an- 
swer to  this  question,  I  would  say  opium  should  never  be 
given  in  any  stage  of  phthisis,  unless  the  cough  is  distress- 
ing, and  the  patient  is  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount 
of  sleep.  Under  such  circumstances  the  milder  anodynes 
should  first  be  tried.  If  possible  reserve  the  opium  for  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  Always  begin  its  use  witli  the 
smallest  dose  that  will  give  rest. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  I  have  found  that  phthisical 
patients  obtain  more  speedy  and  satisfactory  relief  &oni 
their  cough  and  restlessness  by  the  inhalation  of  a  few  drops 
of  chloroform,  than  from  the  use  of  opium ;  bei^des,  the 
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chloroform  is  leas  liable  than  the  opium  to  disturb  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion-  Yon  must  be  watchful  of  your  patients 
as  regards  the  use  of  chloroform ;  there  is  danger  that  they 
may  become  addicted  to  its  excessive  use.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  anodyne  remedies  act  in  a  similar  way, 
simply  as  palliatives  ;  they  should  only  be  employed  when 
the  symptoms  become  sufficiently  distressing  to  demand 
their  use. 

In  those  cases  where  a  constant  hacking  or  a  violent  par- 
oxysmal cough  ia  excited  or  kept  up  by  an  inflamed  or 
irritable  condition  of  the  fauces,  the  topical  application  of 
anodynes  or  astringent  remedies  by  means  of  sprays  or  a 
camel' s-liair  brush  will  often  be  found  of  great  service. 

Counter-irritani^  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  have  always 
been  regarded  as  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis ; 
it  ia  the  common  practice  to  employ  them  in  all  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  pain  in  the  chest  for  the  relief  of  which 
they  are  generally  employed  I  have  already  stated  to  you 
depends  upon  two  distincf  causes — namely,  a  neui-algic 
affection  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  localized  pleuri- 
sies ;  the  former  is  best  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold 
or  warm  compresses  over  the  seat  of  pain,  the  latter  by  dry 
cups  or  small  blisters. 

My  impression  is  that  all  the  liniments  and  plasters  so 
frequently  employed  in  this  class  of  cases  are  objectionable, 
as  they  interfere  with  cutaneous  function  over  a  large  sur- 
face without  affording  any  permanent  relief. 

Croton-oU  and  tartar-emetic  applications  as  means  for 
producing  counter- irritation  are  at  least  of  doubtful  utility, 
while  they  give  the  patient  much  discomfort.  In  a  catarrhal 
phthisis,  when  a  bronchial  catarrh  is  passing  into  a  bronclio- 
pneumonia,  dry-cupping  is  generally  the  most  serviceable 
counter-irritant.  After  the  broncho-pneumonia  has  become 
established  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  blisters,  small  in  size,  applied  directly  over  or  in  the 
region  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation. 

Dry  fi-iction  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  by  means  of  coarse 
flannel  or  a  flesli-brush  will  of  tnn  give  entire  relief  from  those 
pains  which  are  due  to  neuralgic  affections  of  the  inter- 
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costal  spaces ;  it  should  be  employed  rrgolarly  morning  and 
evening. 

Oaslric  and  intestinal  disturbances  are  a  part  of  the  Iiia- 
tory  of  nearly  every  case  of  phthisis,  and  there  ^e  two  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  diarrhtpa  and  distress  after  eating 
depend.  They  may  depend  upon  a  hyperffiniic  condition  of 
the  gastro-intesthial  mucous  membrane  produced  by  indi- 
gestible food,  or  the  diarrhcea  may  depend  upon  ulceration 
of  the  large  or  small  intestines.  If  it  depend  upon  gastro- 
intestinal hypersemia,  the  residt  of  initation  produced  by 
indigestible  food,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  a  mild  saline  laxative  rather 
than  an  astringent  must  be  administered;  this  should  be 
followed  by  the  daily  use  of  the  lacto-pliosphate  of  lime. 
If  the  diarrhcea  is  dependent  upon  ulcerations  existing  in 
the  small  intestines,  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and 
the  hypophosphates  of  lime  and  soda  will  be  of  service.  If 
these  fail  to  give  relief,  ten  grains  of  bismuth,  combined 
with  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  piorphine,  given  after  each 
movement,  will  almost  certainly  control  the  diarrhcea.  H 
the  diarrhcea  depends  upon  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines 
(the  presence  of  blood  in  the  discharges  being  regarded  aa 
an  evidence  of  these  ulcerations),  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  temporary  relief  by  opium  suppositories. 

Vomiting  after  meals  is  often  a  troublesome  attendant  of 
phthisis.  When  it  occurs  in  tubercular  phthisis,  it  is  rarely 
permanently  relieved.  Champagne  with  the  food,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  pepsin,  and  a  long  list  of  remedies  are  recom- 
mended for  its  relief.  The  most  certain  relief  is  obtained  by 
compelling  the  patient  to  take  every  half  hour  for  forty- 
eight  hours  from  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  rate  scraped 
be<f  made  into  a  sandwich,  at  the  same  time  keeping  him 
absolufely  quiet  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

Nifjlit-Sweats. — These  usually  occur  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  phthisis,  but,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  they  may  occur 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  They  often  occur,  disap- 
pear, and  recur  without  any  apparent  cause.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  hectic  fever,  and  if  you  fail  to  control  them  by 
large  doses  of  quinine,  a  combination  of  digitalis,  opiom. 
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and  quinine  may  eflfect  the  desired  result.  Aromatic  sul- 
pharic  acid,  oxide  of  ziiic,  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  chloral, 
and  infusions  of  hops,  sage,  etc.,  have  been  recommended, 
and  at  times  will  be  found  of  service.  Sponging  the  surfatf 
of  the  body' at  night  with  warm  or  cold  water,  or  acidulated 
water,  I  have  found  very  grateful  to  this  class  of  patients. 
The  question  always  presents  itself  when  night-sweats  are 
profuse,  as  to  the  propriety  of  suddenly  arresting  them. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  phtliisis  resolves  itself  there- 
fore into  the  observance  of  a  few  geuei-al  principles,  and  not 
in  the  use  of  any  vaunted  or  specitic  remedies. 

Human  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  its  utmost  ext«nc 
in  attempts  to  foi-mnlate  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  but  as  yet  no  specific  remedy  has  been  found.  Cer- 
tain results  can  be  accomplished  by  the  administration  of 
certain  well-known  remetlies,  sometimes  palliative  and  some- 
times apparently  cumtive ;  beyond  tliis,  the  intelligent  phy- 
sician cannot  safely  venture. 

The  Hygienic  Treatment  OF  Phthisis. — Under  this  head 
are  included  some  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  this  disease.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  air  habitually  respired  is  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  anti-hygienic, 
your  first  effort  should  be  to  cliange  it.  Therefore,  if  a 
phthisical  patient  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  contami- 
nated by  impurities  arising  from  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table matter,  or  by  the  presence  of  noxious  gases,  his  location 
must  at  once  be  changed,  or  the  impurities  removed.  If 
possible,  phthisical  patients  should  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  open  air;  their  sleeping  apai-tments  shuiUd 
be  large,  well- ventilated  and  well-lighted,  and  should  be 
rituated  on  the  southerly  and  westerly  side  of  the  building. 

As  a  rule,  the  windows  of  the  sleeping  apartments  should 
be  closed  during  the  night ;  if  the  rooms  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  impure,  fresli  air 
may  be  admitted  from  an  open  window  in  an  adjoining 
room.  The  influence  of  air  overladen  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  upon  the  respiratory  organs  is  to  induce  pulmonary 
hyperemia,  and  thus  it  places  a  phthisical  patient  in  a  con- 
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ditioD  which  favoi-s  the  development  of  bronchial  catarrh 
and  bronclio-pneumonia,. 

Grt-at  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  management  of  all 
persons  with  developed  phthisis,  to  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  body  from  being  chilled.  Although,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  most  important  element  in  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  the  disease  is  fresh  air,  yet  great  discretion  must 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  adoption  of  means  which 
shall  secure  it,  lest  the  beneficial  effects  be  lost  by  the  inju- 
rious influences  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  To  rec- 
ommend tliat  every  day  a  patient  far  advanced  in  phthisia 
should  be  taken  into  the  open  air  is  unwise  ;  indeed,  in  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  rides  or  walks  and  re- 
tnrns  chilled  by  the  exposure,  it  is  far  better  for  him  to  re- 
main within  doors,  and  by  means  of  some  well-regulated 
and  non -exhausting  gymnastics,  take  physical  exercise  in  R 
large  well-ventilated  room.  Every  exposure,  when  the  vital- 
ity of  the  system  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
body  warm,  tends  to  render  the  pulmonary  tissue  hyper»- 
raic,  and  becomes  harmful  rather  than  beneficial. 

The  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each  patient  must  be 
carefully  studied  with  reference  to  everything  embraced 
under  the  head  of  hygienic  treatment.  The  same  general 
principles  with  reference  to  fresh  air  are  to  govern  you  in 
the  hygienic  treatment  of  phthisis  as  were  given  you  under 
the  head  of  its  prophylactic  treatment. 

With  regard  to  diet,  milk  seems  best  suited  to  this  claaa 
of  patients ;  asses'  milk  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  most  nu- 
tritious ;  goats'  milk  has  also  become  somewhat  popular  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  especially  in  connection  with 
phthisical  manifestations  in  children  ;  yet  good  cows'  milk 
will  prove  sufficiently  nutritious  to  afford  all  the  benefit 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  milk  diet. 

Yolk  of  eggs,  combined  with  milk,  in  many  cases  will 
prove  exceedingly  beneficial.  In  some  cases  of  advanced 
phthisis,  this  combination  will  be  well  borne  when  no  other 
nntriment  can  be  taken. 

As  a  rule,  the  diet  of  phthisical  patients  should  bo  mosC 
nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  and  more  or  less  varied.     The 
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quantity  of  food  taken  should  be  liiuitixl  only  by  the  pow- 
er of  digestion.  Tlie  number  of  meals  during  the  day  must 
not  be  restricted  to  three  ;  five,  or  eyeu  six  meals  often  may 
Yhi  taken  with  btinefit. 

The  question  of  climate  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.  In  regai'd  to  this,  no  alisolute  rules 
can  be  laid  down ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few 
genera]  repiarks. 

Tlie  individual  peculiarities  of  each  case  must  decide  this 
question.  Experience  shows  that  one  iudividual  improves 
in  a  warm,  moist  air ;  another  individual  improves  in  a 
cold,  dry  air.  Every  phthisical  jKitieut  has  a  climate  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  diathesis  ;  a  few  well-directed  questitms  will 
enable  you  to  determine  in  which  direction  and  in  what 
locality  your  patient  will  be  most  likely  to  receive  benefit. 
In  the  first  place,  by  careful  questioning  determine  whether 
your  patient,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  was  most  vigorous 
in  warm  or  cold  weatlier,  in  a  damp  or  dry  atmosphere. 
Again,  you  must  determine  whether  he  has  most  vigor  in  a 
dry  and  cold,  or  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  or  in  a  warm- 
moist,  or  cold-moist  atmosphere. 

If  these  questions  cannot  be  settled  by  the  experience  of 
the  patient,  direct  your  patient  to  travel  in  the  dii-ection 
wliich  seems  beat  snit^jd  to  his  case,  until  he  finds  a  locality 
where  he  is  comparatively  comfortable,  endeavoring  to  select 
a  climate  where  he  may  be  out-of-doors  every  day,  and  at 
any  hour  of  the  day. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  climate  can  be  found  in  this 
c^nntry  ;  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  climatic  variations  have 
not  been  sufficiently  studied.  Besides,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, the  localities  which  are  best  suited  to  the  largest 
number  of  phthisical  patients  are  destitute  of  those  com- 
forts and  social  surroundings  wliich  are  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  this  class  of  individuals. 

In  the  following  brief  summary  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  essential  climatic  conditions  and  variations  of  those 
localities  which  have,  at  different  times,  had  a  mom  or  less 
extended  rpputation  in  the  climatic  treatment  of  phtliisis. 

When,  from  the  history  of  the  individual,  a  dry,  cold 
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atmosphere  is  indicated,  dii-eet  your  patient  to  make  a  trial 
o(  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Minnesota.  Its  winters  are  long 
and  cold,  the  spring  of  short  duration,  the  summer  is  very- 
warm  (wami  days  and  cool  nights),  the  autumn  is  delight- 
ful, and  all  seasons  are  characterized  by  diyne»s  of  at- 
mosphere. Miunesota  is  situated  so  far  inland,  with  aji 
annual  rainfall  (including  snow)  of  only  twenty-live  inches, 
that  its  climate  must  necessarily  be  dry.  Tliere  are  sudden 
changes  of  tt^'uipei-ature,  but  as  the  air  does  not  contain 
moistuii',  their  effect  is  not  decidedly  injurious.  The  air 
ib  dry  and  bracing.  The  country  has  an  elevation  above  the 
sea  of  one  thousand  feet,  in  some  portions  the  elevation  is 
nmch  higher.  In  addition,  the  land  is  covered  with  thick 
foi"ests  of  spruce  and  pine. 

The  climate  is  not  remedial,  but  tonic— it  is  a  stimulating 
climate.  Let  none  go  to  Minnesota  who  are  unable  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air  ;  let  those  who  feel  better  at  home 
on  cold,  clear  days,  and  more  uncomfortable  on  warm, 
damp  days,  take  up  their  residence  there. 

The  climate  of  California  {especially  southern  California), 
Colorado,  certain  portions  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  etc., 
is  well  adapted  to  that  class  of  phthisical  patients  who  n^ 
quire  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere. 

In  sending  patients  to  California,  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ei-cised.  The  experiences  of  the  individual  is  the  only  safe 
guide  in  the  choice  of  a  locality  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
case. 

The  climate  differs  in  the  different  sections.  The  heat  is 
much  greater  in  one  than  in  another,  and  the  rainfall  varies ; 
in  one  it  may  be  about  twelve  inches,  in  another  twenty- 
four  inches.  In  many  portions  the  equability  of  tempw- 
ature  and  the  bracing  atmosphere  render  it  more  beneficial 
to  phthisical  patients  than  most  localities  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  Especially  is  this  time  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  has 
a  diy,  mild  climate  throughout  the  year,  and  is  not  subject 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  rainfall  through- 
out the  year  is  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  San 
T)iego,  San  Jose,  San  Bernardino,  and  many  other  plooee 
may  be  resorted  to  by  consumptives  with  great  benefit. 
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The  climate  of  Colomdo  is  mild  and  pecxiliai'ly  dry,  from 
its  elevation;  tlie  atmosphere  is  highly  exhilarating  and 
particularly  healthful.  Here  flowers  grow  at  the  lielglit  of 
8, 0(H)  feet ;  usually  iit  a  much  less  height,  vogetation  does 
not  llouriah.  The'  rainfall  for  one  year  was  about  sixteen 
inches.  In  some  seL-lious  there  are  but  aliglit  variations  in 
temperature  throughout  the  yeai\  The  winter  daya  are 
those  of  a  northern  summer,  and  the  summer  is  but  little 
warmer  than  the  winter. 

Tlie  natural  parka  (scattered  throughout  this  region) 
afford  many  places  suituble  for  phthisical  invalids,  espe- 
cially the  Middle  and  South  Pai-k. 

Throughout  Colomdo  there  is  a  characteristic  clearaeas 
of  atmosphere  unlike  that  of  any  other  region  in  this  coun- 
try. Pel-sons  in  tlie  incipient  stages  of  phthisis  do  well ; 
but  the  air  ia  so  thin  and  dry  that  it  is  very  likely  to  cause 
hemon'hages  in  those  cases  where  they  have  previously 
occurred. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Geoi^ia  the  atmosphere  ia 
quite  mild  and  dry,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pine 
forests,  which  undoubtedly  have  very  much  to  do  with 
the  beneticial  effects  experienced  by  many  phthisical  sub- 
jects who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  tliis  region. 
There  is  a  greater  rainfall  than  in  California  or  Coloiudo, 
and  the  country  is  more  often  visited  by  north-east  storms. 
At  Augusta  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  50°  P., 
and  in  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  State  it  is  even 
higher. 

Aiken,  in  South  Carolina,  is  situated  upon  a  sandy  eleva,- 
tion,  and  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  mild,  with  an  even, 
warm  temperature.  In  its  vicinity  are  groves  of  pines. 
Cold  north-east  storms  are  prevalent.  The  three  spring 
months  are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  phthisical  patients. 
Many  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  stay  in  Aiken. 

When  you  decide,  from  the  experience  of  a  phthisical 
patient,  that  a  warm,  moist  climate  is  required,  let  him  go 
to  the  Bermudas,  or  to  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  or 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  Florida. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  is  very  mild ;  the 
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mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months  is  60°  P.  They  are, 
however,  often  visited  by  south-west  storms,  which  are  cold 
and  disagreeable ;  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west 
and  north-west.  The  weather  is  mild,  and  does  not  produce 
the  languor  of  other  atmospheres  nearer  the  tropies.  The 
air  is  generally  moist  and  wami,  from  the  influence  of  the 
(lulf  Stream. 

During  the  winter  the  weather  in  Nassau  (the  capital  of 
the  Bahamas]  is  mild,  elear,  and  invigorating ;  it  has, 
usually,  a  moist,  warm,  but  very  healthy  climate,  Turk's 
Island,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  etc.,  all  have  some  reputa- 
tion as  resorts  for  invalids. 

There  are  many  localities  on  the  island  of  Cuba  suitablo 
for  a  home  for  phthisical  patients  during  the  winter  months, 
where  the  clinmte  is  mild  and  equable.  At  Matanzas  the 
atmosphere  is  dryer  than  at  Havana. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Florida  is  warm  and 
moist;  the  average  mean  temperature  for  1873  was  7S°  F,, 
with  a  variation  of  only  twenty-five  degrees.  The  rainfall 
is  forty  inches,  the  greatest  amount  is  during  the  summer. 
North-east  storms  occasionally  prevail.  At  St.  Augustine 
the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  moist,  with  but  slight  variations 
in  temperature  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Along  the 
St.  John's  River,  at  Jacksonville,  Magnolia,  and  other 
towns,  there  is  less  moisture  than  at  St.  Augustine. 

Under  the  head  of  a  cool  and  modtrately  moist  climate,  I 
know  of  no  region  that  my  experiem^e  during  the  ])ast  few 
years  of  its  effiwts  upon  phthisical  subjects  would  lead  me 
more  heartily  to  recommend  to  those  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  such  a  climate,  than  the  Adirondack  region,  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  own  State. 

In  this  region,  during  the  sunmier  months,  the  minimum 
temperature  rarely  falls  below  50°  F.,  and  the  maximum 
rai-ely  reaches  70°  F.,  while  the  winters  are  cold  and  the 
tem]>eratnre  equable.  Its  altitude  is  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 

Tlie  atmosphere  of  this  region  is  peculiarly  exlillarating; 
in  many  instances,  under  its  influence,  phthisical  brouchitaa 
rapidly  disappears. 
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I  shall  not  detain  jou  with  the  climatic  variations  of  the 
different  resorts  for  consumptives  on  the  continent  and  in 
other  foreign  conntries,  for  these  have  all  been  very  fully 
ixinsidered  by  European  writers,  whose  pei-sonal  experience 
in  many  instances  furnishes  a  safe  guide  to  any  phthisical 
patient  who  may  prefer  a  foreign  residence  to  any  of  our 
home  resorts.  My  impression  is,  that  on  our  own  continent 
there  are  many  localities  far  better  adapted  to  the  different 
classes  of  phthisical  subjects  wliich  I  have  named  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

77ie  climatic  treatment  of  phthisis  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  its  first  stage.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease 
patients  will  do  far  better  to  remain  at  home  where  they  can 
be  surrounded  by  friends  and  the  luxuries  of  home-life,  than 
to  attempt  to  derive  benefit  from  changes  wliich  necessarily 
must  deprive  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  those  com- 
forts which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  weak  and 
feeble.  It  is  only  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  that 
any  permanent  arrest  of  its  development  can  be  expected, 
and  frequent  changes  of  climate  are  all-important  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

During  this  stage,  sometimes  patients  will  be  benefited 
by  a  long  sea-voyage  ;  many  persons  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  yet  can  take  up  a  permanent  residence 
on  some  small  island  far  out  at  sea :  from  tliis  they  may 
derive  great  benefit. 

In  whatever  locality  a  phthisical  patient  finds  himself  Im- 
proving, it  is  imj>ortant  that  he  remain  in  tbat  locality  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  improve. 

Physical  exercise  is  another  essential  element  in  the  hygi- 
enic treatment  of  phthisis.  Unless  regular  and  systematic 
physical  exercise  is  taken,  all  other  hygienic  measures  will 
fail  to  accomplish  the  expected  beneficial  results.  Female 
phtliisical  patients  are  always  weak  and  languid,  and  are 
unwilling  to  take  exercise  unless  forced  to  it  ;  they  are 
easily  fatigued,  consequently  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
processes  are  interfered  with  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure 
rather  than  benefit  tlie  patient.  In  these  cases  aometliing 
may  be  accomplished  by  passive  exercise.     Physical  exer- 
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cise  should  never  be  carried  to  over-fatigue,  and  it  should 
always  be  taken  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  well- ventilated 
room. 

When  a  phthisical  patient  is  lond  ol  out-of-door  sports, 
such  as  hunting  and  fishing,  the  chances  for  improvement 
in  his  case  are  far  better  than  if  such  sports  were  distasteful 
to  him. 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART. 

Different  Forms. — Acute  Pericarditis. 

Gentlemen  : — I  shall  this  morning  commence  the  history 
of  cardiac  diseases,  a  class  of  diseases  which,  on  account  of 
their  frequency,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  distressing 
phenomena  which  attend  their  development,  have  always 
particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  men.  Yet  it 
is  only  since  the  discovery  of  auscultation  that  they  have 
been  diagnosticated  with  accuracy,  or  their  symptoms  de- 
scribed with  anything  like  precision. 

The  recent  advances  which  have  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  physiology  and  histology  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  new  interpretations  given  to  the  anatomical  changes  that 
take  place  in  it  during  the  development  of  its  different 
morbid  processes,  give  a  new  interest  to  the  study  of  this 
class  of  diseases.  Within  the  past  few  years,  a  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  cardiac  pathology  similar  to  that  which 
has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  many  of 
the  other  diseases  which  have  been  engaging  our  attention. 

I  have  grouped  the  different  fonns  of  cardiac  diseases 
which  we  shall  now  study  under  the  following  heads : 

First  —  Pekicarditis,     which     may     be    acute    or 

CHRONIC. 

Second, — Endocarditis,    which    may    be   acute    or 

CHRONIC. 

7%i>d.— Valvular  lesions. 
Fourth. — Cardiac  hypertrophy. 
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Fifth. — Cardiac  dilatation. 

Sixth, — Myocarditis,  which  is  always  second aby. 

Seventh. — Degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
either  fatty  or  waxy. 

Eighth. — Atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

Ninth. — Thrombosis  of  the  heart. 

Tenth. — Aneurisms  of  the  heart. 

EleventJi. — New  formations,  cancer,  tubercle,  etc. 

Twelfth. — Neuroses,  or  nervous  affections  of  the 
heart. 

Under  these  heads,  all  the  different  forms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease may  be  included. 

I  shall  first  invite  your  attention  to  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  or  pericarditis. 

pericarditis. 

Anatomists  tell  us  that  the  pericardium  is  composed  of  a 
fibrous  and  serous  layer;  that  the  fibrous  layer  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  diaphragm  and  encircles  the  large  vessels 
about  two  inches  above  the  heart :  by  these  attachments  a 
c1os(m1  sac  is  formed.  The  serous  lay(»r  closely  adheres  to 
the  intfTiiul  surface  of  the  fibrous  layoi',  is  reflected  from 
the  larg(i  vess(»ls,  and  completely  invi^sts  the  heart  itself. 
Thus  wo  have  formed  a  shut  serous  sac,  and,  when  diseased, 
it  behaves  in  all  respects  like  the  j^leura. 

Inflainniation  of  the  pericardium  may  bo  acute  or  chronic 
Chronic  jx'ricarditis  usually  is  the  sequelae  of  acute. 

acute  pericarditis. 

Tliis  is  not  an  uncommon  affection,  and  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  overlooked  than  any  other  acute  disease,  for 
its  o]>j(?ctive  symptoms  are  rarely,  if  ever,  Avell  marked. 

MoHiUD  AxATOMY. — Tlic  moibid  auatomy  of  pericarditis 
in  nearly  all  respects  is  similar  to  that  of  j^leurisy.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the  serous  sur- 
face of  the  pericardium  becomes  more  or  less  reddened, 
with  linre  and  there  ecchymotic  spots  of  irregular  shape. 
TIk^  reddening  may  bo  circumscribed,  or  involve  the  whole 
extent  of  the  pericardium,  both  the  visceral  and  parietal 
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portion.  The  discoloration  may  be  intense,  and,  as  in 
pleurisy,  is  due  to  hyperfemia  of  the  subserous  rapillary 
vessels.  "With  the  redness,  there  is  a  swelling  and  infiltra- 
tion, not  only  of  the  serous  tissue  of  the  pericardium,  but 
the  snbseroua  tissue  also  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of 
iufiltratinn.  As  in  pleurisy,  following  the  liyperffiTijia  and 
infiltration,  the  epithelial  covering  is  separatetl  iind  thrown 
off  into  the  pericardial  sac.  This  causes  the  membmno  to 
lose  its  natural  glistening  appeamnce.  If  the  inflamiuatory 
action  is  continued,  and  exudation  is  poured  out  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  pericardium  and  into  the  pericardial  sac, 
the  exudations  are  similar  to  those  which  were  described  as 
occurring  in  pleurisj- :  the  plastic  exudation  varies  very 
nincli  in  thickness,  and  may  accumulate  on  the  cardiac  and 
parietal  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  or  only  ou  the  car- 
diac, varying  in  thickness  from  a  line  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  or  may  have  even  a  great<?r  thickness.  As  soon  as 
the  plastic  material  is  poured  out,  it  causes  the  serous  snr- 
face  of  the  pericardium  to  present  a  roughened  appearance  ; 
it  is  tliis  appearance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  expression 
"hairy  heart," 

Tlie  fluid  effusion  which  we  have  in  pericarditis  is  vari- 
able in  quantity  and  quality.  It  may  be  sero-alburainous, 
eei-o-fibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  or  purulent ;  a  purulent  exuda- 
tion in  pericaniitis  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  quantity  of  the  fluid  varies  from  three  to  twelve 
fluid  ounces.  lu  most  instances  the  fluid  effusion  will 
lie  sero-fibrinons  in  character;  it  is  rarely  sero-albumi- 
noua. 

When  there  is  only  a  very  small  amount' of  plastic  exu- 
dation, usnally  it  will  be  found  on  that  portion  of  the  peri- 
cnrdium  which  covers  the  blood-vessels;  hence,  a  friction- 
sound  may  Iw  heard  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  precordial 
space,  and  at  no  other  point  will  there  be  evidences  of  peri- 
eai-dial  inflammation. 

When  the  fluid  effusion  is  small  in  amount,  it  will  grav- 
itate to  the  most  depending  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac. 
When  it  is  large  in  quantity,  the  entire  pericardial  sac  is 
filled,  and  the  adjacent  luug-tis^ue  cnmpi-essed. 
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Aa  in  pleurisy,  so  in  pericarditis  tliese  exmlations  nnd 
effusions  may  all  undergo  absorption,  Tlie  serous  I'ffnsioii 
is  removed  rapidly, — tlie  hemorrhagic  with  less  facility,— 
the  plastic  and  purulent  with  still  greater  difficulty. 

The  lymph  and  purident  exudations  may  nudergo  fatty 
metamorphosis  and  be  absorbed,  or  remain  in  a  ebm-sy, 
mortar-like  mass,  and  finally  become  lalcareons  after  the 
absorption  of  the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  degenerated 
mass.  The  calcareous  material  with  connective- tissuu  for- 
mations may  form  ossified  plates  upon  the  surface  of  the 
heart  and  pericardium. 

The  tissue  of  the  peri<;ai'dium  undergoes  the  same  changes 
that  were  described  as  taking  place  in  the  pleura  in  pleurisy  ; 
young  connective-tissue  formations  take  place  upon  its  sur- 
face under  the  layer  of  plastic  exudation:  if  the  inflamma- 
tory process  is  continued  sufficiently  long,  these  are  con- 
verted into  a  firm  fibrinous  mass,  causing  either  a  permanent 
thickening  of  the  pericardium  or  else  adhesions  between 
its  two  surfaces.  Sometimes  these  sidhesions  are  by  bands, 
stretduug  across  from  one  portion  to  the  other,  at  other 
times  there  is  complete  agglutination  of  the  two  surfaces, 
and  an  entire  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity ;  in 
either  case,  organization  moi-e  or  less  comjilele  takes  place. 

In  connection  with  the  inflammatory  changes  affecting 
the  visceral  pericardium,  there  will  be  more  or  less  change 
of  an  inflammatory  natui-e  developed  in  tlie  musciilar  tissue 
of  the  heart  immediately  beneath  the  pericardhim.  If  the 
pericarditis  has  been  extensive  and  long-continued  th<r 
walla  of  the  heart  will  become  weakent^,  indeed  they  are 
always  somewhat  weakened  in  every  attack  of  perieanlitis. 
This  change  has  ivceived  the  name  of  myocarditis,  and  >vill 
be  considered  more  fully  at  another  time.  I  will  now 
Bimply  state  that  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
cardiac  walls,  and  cardiac  h3'pertro]>hy  may  be  devehsjied 
as  a  result  of  this  weakening  and  dilatation.  Upon  post 
mortem  examination  not  unfreqnently  white  spots  are 
found  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  heart.  As  to  the 
nature  of  these  spots,  there  ha;?  been  considerable  discuB- 
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eion,~tliey  are,  however,  nothing  more  than  growfhs  ot 
white  connective  tissue  immediately  beneatli  the  eai'diiio 
Ijerirardium.  and  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a  local- 
ized peiii-ai-dial  inflammation  which  has  been  recovered  from 
without  adhesitms. 

In  nire  instances  the  two  eurfaces  of  tlie  perieardiuiu 
will  become  firmly  agglutinated  throughout  their  entire 
extent,  and  the  pericardial  sac  completely  obliterated. 
Dnder  such  eirctimstancea  the  movements  of  the  hearc 
carry  with  tliem  the  pt>ncardium,  and  with  each  cardiac 
pulsation  there  is  a  lifting  of  the  diaphi-agm. 

I  have  already  stated  that  spots  of  occhyraosia  sometimes 
occur  in  pericarditis  in  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory 
process ;  they  are  also  occasionally  present  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  are  then  due  to  rupture  of  blood- 
resseia  in  the  new  connective-tissue  formations :  when  such 
rapture  occurs,  the  serous  effuaion  in  the  pericardial  sac 
will  be  blood-stained. 

Etiology. — Acute  pericarditis  rarely  occurs  as  a  primary 
affection,  but  is  usually  secondaiy  to  ()r  is  developed  during 
the  course  of  sonic  otluT  dii^case. 

It  may  lx*])nMluc<'d  liy  itijiuies  to  Ihe  pericardium, — by  ex- 
Itnsion  of  influmniiitiun  !v<nn  neighboiing  organs,  as  when  it 
(icciirs  with  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  necrosis  of  the  sternum, 
ribs,  etc.  It,  however,  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection 
with  that  class  of  diseases  which  depend  upon  well-recog- 
nized blood -changes.  In  this  division  is  included  pericar- 
ditis wliich  accompanies  acute  rheumatism,  Briglit's  disease, 
zymotic  affections,  as  scarlatina,  small-pox,  typhus  fever, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism  us,  etc.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  developed  in  connection  with  scurvy  and  with 
pnrpnra;  then  it  is  of  the  hemorrliagic  variety.  When 
pericarditis  oc^;nrs  in  connection  with  pya^mic  and  septic 
conditions,  the  effusion  is  purulent  in  character  and  accn- 
mnlates  rapidly. 

It  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  acute 
arricuiar  rheumatism  and  acute  Briglit's  dis«stse.  Often,  in 
rheumatic  pericanlitis,  the  articular  rheumatic  develo]>- 
ment  occurs  subai-qiieut  to  the  jwricarditis  ;  nevei'lhi'lcSB  it 


is  rheumatic  in  its  origin,  and  is  due  to  a  pre-Gxisting  con- 
dition of  the  system  or  blood  which  favors  rheumatic  devel- 
opnicnls, 

Pori^'arditis  occurring  in  connection  with  sc^arlet  fever  is 
espi'fially  liable  to  be  overiooked.  Undoubtedly,  it  very 
often  passes  unrecognized  from  the  want  of  a  careful  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  but  in  scarlatina  a  careful  physi- 
cal examination  fails  to  detect  its  presence  nntil  a  lai^ 
amount  of  fluid  effusion  takes  place.  It  may  occur  at  any 
age,  in  the  youngest  child,  and  in  very  aged  persons. 

It  rarely  if  ever  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  aflFectinn. 

SYMProMS. — We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  its 
symptoms.  The  objective  symptoms  of  acute  i»ericarditis 
are  rarely  well  defined. 

It  is  verj'  difficult  to  give  a  clear  description  of  the  ra- 
tional symptoms  which  attend  its  development,  for  it  is 
usually  associated  with  some  other  affection,  thesymptoras 
of  whlcli  have  a  tendency  to  obscure  those  of  pericarditis ; 
more  than  one-half  the  cases  of  pericarditis  are  latent,  and 
come  on  so  insidiously  that  they  would  go  utirecognizwi, 
were  it  not  tor  the  physical  signs  which  attend  their  devel- 
opment. 

The  two  prominent  objective  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are 
pain  in  the  precordial  region  and  cardiac  palpitation.  The 
pain  is  usually  confined  to  the  precordial  space ;  occasionaUy, 
it  involves  the  brachial  plexus,  and  extends  down  the  Irft 
arm ;  under  such  circumstances  it  is  probably  reflex  in 
character. 

Tlie  pain  may  be  increased  in  severity  by  pressing  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  against  the  diaphragm.  The  pain 
varies  in  severity ;  sometimes  it  is  very  slight,  again  it  is  of 
a  sliarp  lancinating  character,  and  sufficiently  severe  to  de- 
mand immediate  relief. 

With  the  pain  there  is  always  more  or  less  cardiac  palpi- 
tation, a  dry,  irritable  cough,  and  a  sense  of  constriction 
over  the  whole  chest,  with  more  or  less  dyspncea ;  tlie  inten- 
sity of  the  dyspncBa  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  fluid 
effusion, 

WHien  the  effusion  is  considerable  the  patient  becomes  rest- 
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less,  and  tbe  countenance  assumes  an  anxious  express'oii, 
with  a  iminfiil  look  of  suffering  somewliat  cliarapteristic. 
—lie  will  assume  the  half-sitting  posture,  loaning  soniewlial 
toward  the  left  side.— lying  on  the  back,  with  the  head  eleva 
ted,  ia  the  position  usually  preferred  by  this  cla^s  of  patients. 

At  first,  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  ranging  from  9n  to 
120  beats  in  the  minute, — after  the  fluid  eftueiou  has  taken 
place,  it  becomes  feeble,  suppressed,  and  sometimes  delayed. 
If  the  effusion  ia  abunchnit  rlie  pulse  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come irii'gular,  and  n<jr  uiifivijiiciifly  intermitting, — it  is 
always  out  of  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  lieart. 

The  temperature  usually  varies  one  or  two  degrees, — in 
Bome  cases  it  may  rise  as  high  as  HH°  F.  In  fatal  cases, 
the  temperature  falls  toward  the  close  of  life  ;  it  may  fall 
below  the  normal  standard. 

Headache  and  dizziness  are  frequently  present,  ^in  the 
severer  forms  of  the  disease  there  ia  often  delirium,  the 
patient  sometimes  becoming  so  furious  as  to  require  re- 
straint. 

XJBually,  when  the  fluid  effusion  takes  place,  the  aciit*- 
nesa  of  the  symptoms  subsides,  and  the  patient  experiences 
a  sensation  of  oppression  referable  to  the  precordium, — he 
is  disinclined  to  make  any  movement,  for  the  least  move-  ' 
ment  of  the  body  gives  rise  to  a  sinking  sensatiou  with  a 
tendency  to  syncope.  Under  such  circumstances  the  jta- 
tient  is  constantly  in  danger  of  sudden  and  fatal  syncope 
from  pressure  of  the  pericardial  accumulation  upon  the 
heart.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  sudden  and  fatal 
syncope  will  not  be  develojied  in  primary  pericai-ditis,  but 
that  it  is  developed  only  after  several  attacks  have  occurred, 
and  more  or  less  exteusive  pericardial  adhesions  exist  as  the 
result  of  these  attacks.  Tliis  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for 
whenever  large  fluid  effusions  are  developed,  with  the 
attendant  weakening  of  the  cardiac  walla,  from  superficial 
myocarditis,  patfents  are  constantly  in  danger  from  suilden 
syncope.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  pericarditis  cor- 
responds to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
amount  of  the  effusion ;  if  the  inflammation  is  slight  and 
the  effusion  moderate,  the  phistic  exudation  predominating, 
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none  of  these  symptoms  will  be  present,  and  the  objective 
symptoms  will  only  aerve  to  attract  attention  to  the  heart 
as  the  seat  of  dist'ase. 

The  objective  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  perictarditis  be- 
ing so  obscure,  often  altogether  wanting,  the  physical  signs 
become  all-imijortant.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  of  acnte  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  for  the  first  two  weeks  it  is  your  impera- 
tive duty  each  day  to  make  a  cartiful  physical  examina- 
tion of  tlie  heart,  especially  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
becomes  irritable  and  the  apex-beat  is  increased  in  area  and 
in  force. 

The  -same  care  in  examination  should  also  be  exercised  in 
acute  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney. 

PnYflicAL  SioNS. — These  vary  with  the  different  stages 
of  the  disease.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  attack  the  only 
sign  fnniislied  by  inspeetion  and  psvlpation  is  an  uritable 
and  forcible  actioa  of  the  heart.  There  ia  no  change  in  the 
normal  area  of  precordial  dulness  on  percussion. 

On  a>tsfuttatlo/i,  you  will  obtain  the  first  positive  physi- 
cal sign  of  the  existence  of  pericai'ditis,  that  is,  the  per/cwr- 
dial  fricUoa-sounds.  These  friction-sounds  may  be  single 
or  double,  and  they  may  accompany  or  be  independent  of 
■  the  heart-sounds.  They  are  always  superflcial  in  eharac- 
acter,  and  are  generally  restricted  to  the  precordial  space. 
Their  pouit  of  maximum  intensity  is  usually  at  the  junction 
of  the  fourth  rib  with  the  sternum  on  the  left  side, — o«;ca- 
sionally  they  will  not  he  audible  at  this  point,  but  will  be 
heard  over  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  when 
this  is  the  case  it  indicates  that  only  a  small  extent  of  the 
pericardium  ia  involved,  and  that  the  inflammatory  changes 
are  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  pericardium  which  cov- 
ers the  large  vessels. 

Pericardial  friction-sounds  may  be  increased  in  intensity 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  patient ;  when  the  body  is 
thrown  forward  the  heart  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  chest  and  the  friction-sound  will  be  more 
distinctly  audible.  These  friction -sounds  will  also  b«  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  a  full  inspiration,  for  the  distendwl 
lung  will  press  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  together  and 
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thus  intensify  the  rubbing  sounds.  In  this  way  a  single 
fiiction-sound  may  become  double.  These  sounds  are  usu- 
ally of  short  duration,  disappearing  after  a  few  hours,  or  at 
most  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  the  stage  of  effusion  is 
n^ached  and  liquid  is  pounnl  into  the  jiericardial  sac,  the 
fiiction-souuds  disappear  and  another  elasa  of  physical 
eigns  are  developed  which  niai'ks  the  effusive  stage  of  peri- 
carditis. Inspection  now  shows  a  diminution  in  the  re- 
epiratory  movements  over  the  precordial  space,  and  if  the 
pericardial  sac  is  distended — especially  is  this  the  case  in 
children  and  young  persons — there  will  be  arching  forward 
(if  the  precordial  region  ;  this  arching  forward  may  extend 
fn>ni  the  seccjnd  to  tlie  sixth  intercostal  space. 

Palpation,  shows  the  point  of  the  apex-beat  to  be  raised 
and  carried  to  Uie  left  of  its  normal  position ;  the  cardiac 
excitemeat  and  friction  fremitus,  which  might  have  liefi'n 
present  befoi-e  the  effusion  occurred,  disapf>ear,  and  if  tlie 
effusion  is  large  the  apex -beat  becomes  feeble  or  impercep- 
tible. Sometimes,  in  extreme  pericardial  effusion,  an  undu- 
lating impulse  is  communicated  to  the  heart  as  it  rests  on 
the  chest-walls,  by  the  action  of  the  heart  in  the  iluid. 

On  permission,  if  considerable  effusion  has  occujTod,  you 
■will  tind  that  the  area  of  precordial  dulness  is  increased  in 
every  direction,  esi)ecially  laterally  and  vertically.  The 
shape  of  the  enlarged  area  corresponds  to  the  pyramidal 
form  of  the  pericardial  sac.  In  a  latei-al  dii-ection  tliw 
precordial  dulness  may  extend  from  one  nipple  to  the 
other:  it  may  extend  upward  as  high  as  the  second, 
and  even  as  high  as  the  first  rib  ;  the  dulness  will  extend 
downward  somewhat  more  than  natural  in  the  median 
line.  The  diaphragm  may  be  somewhat  displaced  down- 
ward. 

A  small  amount  of  effusion  is  denoted  by  an  increase  in 
the  width  of  the  precordial  area  of  dulness  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  precordial  region. 

Upon  ausfnilfation  you  will  notice  that  thei-e  is  an  absence 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  all  that  space  which  is 
nonnally  occupied  by  lung-tissue,  the  lung  being  pushed  to 
the  right  and  left  by  the  distended  pericardial  sac.     The 
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friction-aonnd  which  was  preseut  before  the  occurrenoc  of 
the  pericardial  effusion,  ia  now  absent,  and  the  heart-sounds 
become  feeble  or  are  entirely  lost ;  sometimes  the  frictloD- 
sonnd  will  continue  over  the  region  of  the  large  vess*-!*, 
after  it  has  disappeai-ed  at  all  other  points  over  the  jire- 
cordial  space. 

Usually,  the  effusion  does  not  remain  very  long,  its 
absorjttion  often  taking  place  qmte  rapidly.  In  or- 
dinary cases  the  fluid  disappears  within  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

Stage  of  absorjition. — As  recovery  takes  place,  and  the 
fluid  and  solid  effusion  is  absorbed,  the  bulging  of  the  pre- 
cordial region,  which  was  present  in  the  stage  of  effusion, 
subsides,  and  the  area  of  precordial  dulness  deereases  aa 
the  pericardial  surfaces  ngain  come  together.  These  sur- 
faces, having  become  roughened  and  thickened  by  the  in- 
flammatory process  as  they  come  together,  the  friction- 
sound  will  reappear,  the  heart-sounds  will  become  more 
distinct,  the  apes  will  assume  its  normal  position,  the 
cardiac  impulse  will  I'egain  its  normal  force,  and  the  respi- 
ratory and  vocal  sounds  are  again  heard  over  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  distended  pericardium. 

If  the  anatomical  changes  developed  in  the  8ub8ta.nce 
and  ou  tlie  surface  of  the  pericardium  have  been  extensive, 
as  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  come  together  tliey  may 
become  firmly  adherent,  and  all  motion  between  the  heart 
and  pericardium  cease. 

This  condition  cannot  be  recognized  by  physical  examtna- 
tion — it  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  the  case. 
If  a  person  who  has  had  all  the  symptoms  of  fluid  effusion 
into  the  pericardium,  followed  by  a  friction-sound  wluch 
has  gradually  disappeared,  leaving  a  slight  intermittent 
action  of  the  heart,  miffers  on  active  exertion  from  a  sense 
of  constriction  about  the  precordial  region,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  adhesions  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
cardium have  taken  place. 

Pericardial  adhesions,  whether  general  or  by  means  of 
bands,  as  already  described,  may  subsequently  undergo 
absorption,  and  if  a  second  attack  of  jjericarditis  is  nevcx 
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developed,  after  a  long  time  the  motion  between  the  two 
surfaces  is  entirely  restored,  and  no  signs  will  be  left  to 
indicate  that  the  patient  has  ever  suffered  from  the  affec- 
tion, except  the  presence  of  white  spots  upon  the  peri- 
cardium, which  may  be  visible  at  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. 


Chronic  Pericarclitis.— Hydropcricordiuui. — Piieumopcricnrdium. — IJicmope- 
licurdiiuii, — Tubercles  of  the  Pericardium. 


I  SHALL  this  niortiiiig  continue  Hie subj<»ct:  of  aruf^  pericar- 
ditis by  inviting  your  attention  to  some  points  in  connection 
with  its  differential  diagnosis. 

DiFFKitEtifTrAL  DiAdNosis.— The  existence  of  pericarditis 
can  never  be  positively  determined  except  by  the  physical 
signs  wliieh  may  attend  its  development ;  even  when  your 
attention  has  been  directed  to  tlie  lieiirt,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  recognize  its  presen.^e.  The  physical  signs  of  peri- 
carditis may  be  confoniidi'd  with  tlioae  of  endocarditis, 
pleurisy,  and  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

The  friction-murmurs  of  pericarditis  may  be  distinguished 
from  endocardial  murmurs  : — Firsts  by  their  superficial  oliar- 
acter.  Second,  by  the  area  of  their  dilTusiou,  being  usually 
confined  to  the  precordial  space,  ami  having  their  maximum 
intensity  over  the  right  ventricle  on  the  left  side,  at  the 
junction  of  the  fourth  rib  with  the  sternum  ;  while  endo<w.r- 
dial  murmurs  are  audible  beyond  the  limits  of  the  heart  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  upward  along  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sels- Third,  the  intensity  of  a  pericardial  friction-Bound 
may  be  increased  or  diminished,  by  inclining  the  body  of 
the  patient  backward  or  forward,  and  it  is  rendered  men' 
distinct  by  a  full  inspiration ;  whereas,  endocardial  mur- 
ninra  are  not  changed  in  intensity  by  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  nor  by  the  i)eriod  nor  the  time  of  tho 
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respiratory  movement.  Fourth,  pericardial  friction-sonnda 
are  not  npiiessarily  synchronous  with  the  heart-aouiids ; 
while  endocardial  raurraiirs  are  always  connected  with  them, 
either  prect'ding,  taking  tlic  place  of,  or  immediat(?Iy  follow- 
ing them.  By  carefnl  obaervation  yon  will  always  he  able 
to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  endocardial  and 
pericardial  ram'mnrs. 

Pericardial  friction-son nds  maybe  distinguished  from  the 
friction-sounds  of  pleurisy,  when  the  pleurisy  occurs  over 
the  precordial  space,  by  direiiting  the  jwtieut  to  hold  his 
breath  for  a  moment ;  if  the  friction-sound  is  pericardial  it 
will  ccfntinue  during  tlie  suspension  of  thn  respiratory  act, 
— if  it  is  pleuritic,  the  friction-sound  will  cease  during  the 
arrest  of  the  respimtion.  Occasionally  however,  wliere  there 
is  consolidation  of  the  lung  directly  over  the  heart,  acc^ompa- 
nii'd  by  a  pleuritic  friction,  and  firm  adhesions  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  a  dis- 
tinct friction-sound  may  be  produced  in  the  pleura  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart  in  the  chest-cavity.  This  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  is  hardly  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  abnormal  area  of  pei-cussion  dulness  j>rodnced  by 
hypertrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  very 
closely  resembles  that  produced  by  pericardial  effusion,  and 
it  is  often  exeeedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of 
differential  diagnosis.  There  is  one  point  which  may  be  re- 
ganleil  as  almost  diagnostic ;  and  that  is,  in  enlargement  of 
the  right  heart  the  dulness  never  extends  to  the  left  beyond 
the  api'X-beat,  while  in  pericardial  effusion  the  dulness 
may  extend  perhajis  one  or  two  inches  beyond  the  apex- 
beat.  The  fact  that  cardiac  dulness  extends  beyond  the 
apex-beat  to  the  right  as  well  as  the  left,  proves  that  there 
is  more  or  less  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac.  Besides,  the  ex- 
istence of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  determined  by  an  increase 
in  the  foreo  of  the  apex-beat,  and  the  greater  than  normal 
intensity  of  the  heart-sounds;  while  in  pericarditis  with 
effusion,  both  will  be  diminished  in  intensity.  Pericardial 
effusion  is  distinguished  from  hypertrophy,  or  dilatution  of 
the  left  heart,  by  the  fact  that  in  left  cardiac  hypertrophy 
the  apex-beat  is  carried  downward  and  to  the  h-ft,  and  the 
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area  of  jirerordial  dulness  ia  increased  iu  tlie  same  direction, 
and  not  to  the  right ;  also,  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  is 
verj'  greatly  increased  in  bypertrophy. 

Prognosis. — In  most  instances  pericarditia  ends  in  com- 
plete recovery  ;  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidney,  and  septic  or  pysemic  t^onditio^s.  In  connec- 
tion with  either  of  these  diseases,  there  is  always  more  or 
leas  danger ;  if  it  occnrs  in  connection  witli  pj'femia  there  is 
very  great  danger,  for  the  reason  that  the  exudation  wliich 
occurs  in  these  cases  is  usually  purulent  in  character,  and 
its  absf>rption  can  liai-dly  be  hoped  for,  although  occasion- 
ally it  does  occnr.  Tlie  nature  of  the  exudation  determines 
to  a  great  extent  the  prognosis  ;  when  it  is  hemorrhagic  or 
purulent,  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

Occasionally,  atinte  pericarditis  passes  into  chronic,  or 
rather  is  acconijmnied  by  a  large  serous  effusion,  which 
disappears  slowly,  and  is  especially  liable  to  be  acconipunied 
by  relapses,  and  thus  the  disease  goes  on  for  montlis. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  sometimes  the  patient 
suffei-s  from  attacks  of  extreme  dyspacea ;  in  rare  instanceii 
a  fatal  syncope  occurs. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  fluid  efftisioQ, 
the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes  softened,  and  more  of 
less  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  occura, 
on  account  of  wliich  the  organ  is  cnfeebli^.  its  propelling 
power  is  diminished,  and  death  by  cedema  of  the  lungs  may 
occur.  This  form  of  sniiacnte  or  chronic  pericarditis  is 
generally  associated  with  blood-changes,  attended  by  a 
loss  of  ivd  globules  and  tibrin,  and  must  always  be  regarded 
as  a  grave  form  of  disease.  Pericarditis,  which  accom- 
panies a(mte  rheumatism,  is  rarely  ever  fatal.  The  most 
frequent  sequelse  of  this  form  of  pericarditis  are  adhesions 
of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  cardiac  dilatation, 
and  hypertrophy ;  all  of  which  ai-e  more  likely  to  develop, 
the  longer  the  dtimtton  of  the  attack. 

The  cardiac  dilatation  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  w»»akeil- 
ing  of  the  cardiac  walls  from  the  inflammatory  process  gtnng 
on  incidentally  underm-ath  the  endocardium ;  and  the  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  cardiac  walls  wliich  follows  th«  dilatation  is 
compensatory. 

There  is  still  another  int^^resting  fact  affecting  the  progno- 
sis in  pericarditis,  taking  into  consideration  its  sequela?,  and 
that  is,  ocicasionally  the  pericardial  esnchition  ia  abundant, 
and  extensive  pericardial  adhesions  take  place  at  tlie  base 
of  the  heart,  which,  by  their  contrat'tioii  and  jireasure, 
interfere  with  the  current  of  blood  through  tho  coronary 
arteries,  and  as  a  ret-ult  of  this  interference  with  nutrition 
of  the  lieart,  fatty  degeneration  of  its  walla  may  >h>  devel- 
o])ed.  This  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  occasionally 
it  is  met  with,  and  it  should  he  remembered  as  one  of  the 
caus(?8  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  which  I 
shall  consider  somewhat  briefly,  as  it  will  be  neceasary  to 
refer  to  it  again  under  the  head  of  the  general  management 
of  cardiac  diseases. 

Treatment. — At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  plan  of  treatment  in  pericarditis  which  shall  re- 
ceive tlie  full  sanction  of  the  profession. 

Although  we  have  to  deal  with  an  inflammation  of  con- 
siderable severity,  yet  with  our  pre*.mt  views  of  the  eti- 
ology and  morbid  anatomy  trf  the  disease  we  arc  not  war- 
ranted in  the  use  of  a  single  so-called  antiphlogistic  meas- 
ure. Blood-letting,  hydragogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and 
blisters,  which  at  one  time  were  almost  universally  em- 
ployed, are  gradually  being  abandoned  ;  the  tendency  of 
the  profesaon  is  towards  a  supporting  plan  of  ti-oatment. 

When  it  is  detennined,  that  pericarditis  exists,  first  en- 
deavor to  seek  out  its  cause  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
it  is  ran-ly  if  ever  a  primary  disease.  Wlien  the  cause  is 
found,  if  possible  remove  it,— if  this  is  impossible,  coun- 
teract it  aa  far  as  you  are  able. 

If  the  pericarditis  is  due  to  an  excess  of  urea  in  tho  cir- 
culation, at  once  adopt  measures  for  its  removal,  Wliat 
these  measures  are  which  may  bo  employed,  will  bo  defi- 
nitely referred  to  in  another  connection. 

If  it  depends  upon  articular  rheumatism,  those  remedies 
which  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  the  power  of  changing 
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the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  upon  which  the  rhea- 
matic  developments  depend,  must  bu  adminisfcred. 

In  those  forma  of  fever  which  are  marked  by  great  deprw*- 
eion,  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis  uidiciitea  an  incrtiaae 
in  the  quantity  of  stimulants  ah-eady  being  ndmiDi&t(>ivd. 
Undi^r  all  such  circumstances,  especially  in  connection  with 
septic  and  pyicmic  developments,  supporting  measures  are 
called  for.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  early  stage  of  peri- 
carditis, the  moat  favorite  local  application  is  hot  anodyne 
poultices  over  the  precordial  space. 

The  relief  affoided  to  a  patient  suffering  from  perirai-ditis 
from  these  applications  is  sometimes  remarkable  ;  they  not 
only  relieve  pain,  but  apparently  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
intlammatory  action. 

The  most  valuable  internal  remedial  agent  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  disease  is  ophtirt.  It  shouUl  never  be  given  in 
large  dosea,  but  only  in  aufficient  quantity  to  relii've  p^ 
and  arrest  or  allay  the  uritable  action  of  the  heart.  The 
largest  doses  administered  should  be  given  at  night,  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  secure  quiet  sleep ;  the  heart  is  more 
liable  to  become  irritable  at  niglit,  and  the  patient  nsually 
becomes  more  restless.  Great  care  should  be  exercised,  in 
the  administration  of  opium  ;  it  should  never  be  carried  to 
narcotism,  for  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  tlie  force  of 
the  heart's  action,  which  is  not  desirable. 

In  the  stage  of  effusion,  if  the  liquid  within  the  pericar- 
dium is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  enff'cble  the  heart  by  eom- 
preesiou,  it  must  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  the 
question  arises,  wliat  are  the  means  to  be  relied  upon  for  ac- 
plishing  this  result  i  So  long  as  you  ai-e  able  to  st4'ady  and 
sustain  your  patient  iinder  the  depressing  symptoms  which 
usually  attend  the  (lommoncement  of  the  effusive  stage,  and 
tliere  are  no  evidences  tliat  pulmonary  congestion  and 
OGdema  are  occuning  as  the  result  of  the  enfet'bled  heart's 
action,  immediate  interference  may  be  delayed  ;  and  per- 
haps, after  a  few  hours  have  elapsed,  the  apparently  danger- 
ous period  will  have  been  passed,  and  a  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  iluid  will  take  place. 

As  I  have  already  slated,  the  means  which  have  been 
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usually  employpd  to  accomplish  the  rt-moval  of  the  fluid, 
are  hydntgogtie  catliartics,  diuretics,  and  blisters.  I  sun 
convinced  that  this  plan  of  treatment  will  not  hasten,  but 
rather  delay  the  removal  of  the  fluid.  Experience  toachi-ti 
that  pericarditis  is  an  inflammation  wliicli  owura  in  the 
weak  and  feeble,  and  not  in  the  stronj^and  vigorous, — is  met 
with  among  the  young  rather  than  in  healthy  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  almost  all  instances,  it  ts  associated  with 
those  diseases  that  are  especially  marked  by  a  loss  of 
vitality  ;  consequently  all  measures  which  have  a  tendency 
to  depress  the  patient  are  to  be  avoidixl. 

The  same  arguments  which  were  used  in  regard  to  the 
pro})er  means  to  bo  emi)loyed  for  promoting  the  absorption 
of  the  fluid  in  pleurisy,  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to 
the  treatment  of  pericarditis.  In  both  instances  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  removal  of  the  fluid  and  plastic 
effusions  go  on  most  rapidly  when  tile  untritive  processes 
are  most  active.  Therefore,  the  same  general  rules  wliich 
were  given  to  guide  you  in  promoting  tlie  absorption  of  the 
inflammatory  product  in  pleurisy,  are  to  be  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis.  Iron  and  stimulants  will  be 
eqnally  of  service  in  pericarditis  as  in  pleurisy.  In  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis,  yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  any- 
tliing  which  accelerates  the  heart's  action  shonld  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

A  patient  witli  pericarditis  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  get 
out  of  bed.  and  from  tlie  very  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack he  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet.  Ue  must  be 
removed  from  all  those  surroundings  winch  cause  excite- 
ment ;  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  in- 
Bisted  upon,  and  the  surface  of  the  chest  must  be  carefully 
protectM  from  the  influences  of  change  in  temiK'rature, 
The  exposure  incident  to  a  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  wiU  do  the  patient  harm  unless  carefully  performed. 
Keep  the  chest  well  covered  with  flannel,  and  when  you 
make  your  physical  examination,  only  remove  the  covering 
sufficiently  to  apply  the  chest-piece  of  the  stethoscope  to 
the  surface  of  the  part  to  be  examined. 

Some   authorities   speak   very  favorably  of  the  effect  of 
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digitalis  as  a  pontroller  of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  tho 
acute  sta^e  of  ppricarditis  ;  they  say  that  it  not  only  moder- 
ates the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  bat  diminishes  its  Sre- 
qiiency.  It  may  diminish  its  freqoencr,  but  never  its  force ; 
whiJe  npinm  accomplishes  both  results  far  better  than  th« 
di^talis.  Opium,  iron,  moderate  stimulation,  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  anodyne  poultices,  and  concentrated 
nutrition,  are  about  the  only  measures  which  I  have  fonnd 
of  service  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis. 

Dnring  the  period  of  convalescence,  the  patient  mnst  be 
very  strictly  gnardi-d,  for  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  in  a 
weakened  (condition  ;  and  whenever  the  heart  is  overtaxed, 
its  cavities  an-  liable  to  beconie  dilated,  and  cardiac  hvj»er- 
trophy  may  be  developed  as  the  i-esnlt.  Whenever  cardiac 
hj-pertrophy  is  once  developed,  its  tendency  is  to  progress. 
Everything  whieh  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  tin?  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  tip  and  down  stairs,  or  to  play 
with  other  children  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 

Patients  convalescing  from  pericarditis  must  be  placed 
under  the  very  best  hygienic  conditions  for  two  or  three 
months  after  the  disappearance  of  the  pericardial  symp- 
toms. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  aspiration.  Some- 
times, as  I  have  already  staled,  the  symptoms  which  attend 
a  large  fluid  effusion  become  very  urgent,  and  the  qnestion 
presents  itself,  shall  aspiration  of  the  pericardium  be  per- 
formed ?  'riiis  operation  has  been  performed,  and  i  t  has  been 
claimed  that  little  danger  attends  It ;  but  it  should  never  be 
rashly  undertaken.  If  it  can  be  positively  determined  that 
pus  is  present  in  the  pericardium,  yon  need  not  hesitate, 
but  resort  to  aspiration  for  its  removal.  When  the  etTusion 
is  sero-fibrinous,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  urgt-nl 
Bympfoms,  for  the  relief  of  which  aspimtion  would  be  re- 
sorted to,  are  usually  of  short  duration,  and  patients  rarely 
die  from  the  pressure  produced  by  the  effusion.  Whether 
aspiration  shall  be  performed  under  such  circumsiancea, 
is  a  question  for  most  careful  con.^ideration.  Before  li-av- 
ing  this  subject,  I  will  say  a  few  words  concerning  what 
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has  been  termed  chronic  pericai-ditis,  which  is  a  mii^  form 
of  disease. 

Tile  adhesions  which  form  in  acute  peiicawlitis  cannot  he 
regarded  aa  constituting  a  chronic  fomi  of  periau-ditis, 
Generally  when  adtie^ions  have  taken  place,  the  inHaninia- 
tion  ia  at  an  end,  and  this  may  occur  dui-ing  the  lii-st  tlire« 
or  foiir  weeks  o£  the  disease. 

Chronic  PERiaAiiDiTis. — TlUs  may  follow  aa  the  result 
of  the  acute  form,  or  it  may  be  subacute  from  its  com- 
mencement. When,  after  three  or  four  wet^ks,  acute  peii- 
carditis  does  not  terminate  in  recovery,  it  becomes  clirtmic. 
In  some  cases  of  clironic  pericarditis  the  pericardial  sac 
contains  fluid,  in  other  cases  tirm  adhesions  form  between 
the  pericardial  surfaces,  binding  ihem  moi-e  or  less  closely 
to  each  other ;  mingled  with  these  adhesions  are  chalky  de- 
bris and  calcareous  plates.  Tlie  processes  whicli  attend 
these  anatomical  changes  have  already  been  considered. 
The  symptoms  of  chronic  pericarditis  are  those  which  give 
evidence  of  obstructed  circulation  with  signs  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  he^rt, — there  is  dyspncea,  uneasiness  or  sense 
of  weight  in  the  precordial  region.  In  some  instances,  tliis 
condition  is  associated  with  attacks  of  angina  pectoris. 
The  heai't's  action  is  easily  disturbed,  and  cardiac  palpi- 
tation is  present  on  slight  physical  exertion  or  mental  ex- 
citement. 

The  physical  signs  of  chronic  pericarditis  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  eccentric  cardiac  hypertrojihy  ;  in  both  cases, 
there  is  increased  dulness  in  the  precordial  region,  but  in 
pericarditis  the  apex-beat  is  indistinct  and  is  raised  above 
its  normal  position,  while  in  hypertrophy  the  apex-beat  is 
distinct  and  is  carried  downward  and  to  the  left  of  its  nor- 
mal position. 

If  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are  closely  agglu- 
tinated, and  the  pericardimn  ia  adlierent  to  the  costal  pleura,, 
BO  that  firm  adhesions  are  fonned  between  it  and  the  chest- 
wall,  there  will  be  more  or  leas  depression  of  the  precordial 
region  ;  the  cardiac  impulse  will  be  permanently  dispUiced 
upwards,  and  will  be  unalteivd  either  by  change  of  posture, 
or  by  a  full  inspiration,  and  thei-e  will  be  an  irregular  jog- 
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ging  motion  of  tho  heait  during  both  its  sjstole  and  dias- 
tole. 

/Although  the  diagnosis  of  clironic  pericarditis  is  always 
difficult,  and  ita  existaice  rarely  if  ever  positively  deter- 
mined, unless  there  is  a  large  amount  of  tlitid  effusion  in 
the  pericardial  sac  ;  still,  if  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  already  detailed  follow  au  attack  of  acute  pericarditis, 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  progTwsis  in  this  aifec^tion,  as  regards  complete  recov- 
ery, is  always  doubtful,  and  when  it  accompanies  degenera- 
tion of  the  cardiac  walla  and  valvular  insufficiency,  uo  very 
great  prolongation  of  life  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  treatment  consists  in  limiting  physical  exercise,  so  as 
not  to  overtax  the  embai-rassed  heart ;  at  the  same  time  to 
furniali  the  patient  with  a  most  mitritioua,  but  non-stimulat- 
ing diet,  and  to  administer  daily  some  prepai-ation  of  iron. 

In  connection  with  inJlammatory  effusions  in  the  pericar- 
diam,  it  is  necessary  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  a  non-inflammatory  pericardial  effusion,  which  is  called 
hydro  peiicardium. 

Hydropeeicardium  is  a  sero-albuminous  effusion  into  the 
pericardial  sac,  non-inflamraatory  in  character,  and  when 
absorbed  leaves  uo  tmce  behind  it.  It  is  often  very  abun< 
dant,  and  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  th«  patient,  bub 
rarely  directly  causes  death. 

The  effect  of  such  fluid  effusions  is  to  embarrass  the  action 
of  the  heart,  while  the  heart-fibre  becomes  pale  and  is  easily 
torn,  the  result  of  the  serous  infiltration. 

Etioloot. — Non-inflammatory  effusions  into  the  pericar- 
dium occur  most  frequently  in  connection  with  renal  and 
cardiac  diseases.  In  that  form  of  renal  disease  which  com- 
plicates scarlatina,  it  is  especially  liable  to  occur,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  entirely  passive  in  character,  and 
is  soon  reabsorbed  on  the  return  of  the  renal  ftmction. 
When  it  occurs  in  chronic  forms  of  BrJght's  disease,  it  is 
more  serious  and  obstinate  in  character.  When  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  chronic  cardiac  disease,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  general  venous  congestion,  and  its  pressure  greatly  em- 
barrasses the  already  enfeebled  heart. 
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It  may  occur  in  connection  with  genei-al  dropsy  from 
any  cause.  The  geneml  symptoms  and  the  physk'al  signs 
which  attend  such  effusions  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  already  detailed  as  marking  the  stage  of  lluid  effu- 
sion in  pericarditis,  except  that  there  is  entire  absence  of 
any  febrile  dlsturbaoce.  Tliero  is  no  friction-sound  present 
at  any  time  dming  the  progi-ess  of  the  effusion. 

Prognosis, — In  chronic  liriglit's  disease,  and  in  advanced 
cardiac  disease,  it  is  usually  the  precursor,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  cause  of  deatli.  In  other  conditions, 
ihe  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  which 
attend  its  development, 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
puculiarities  of  each  case.  All  the  measures  recommended 
for  the  treatment  of  hydrothoi-ax  may  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  hydropericardium.  To  lind  out  and  remove 
its  cause  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  in  other  words,  treat 
the  diseased  condition  which  gives  rise  to,  or  permits  the 
effusion. 

PNEUMOPERicAitDiuM,  Or  air  in  the  pericardial  sac,  is  the 
result  either  of  a  perforating  wound  of  the  tlioiux,  or  the 
perforation  of  the  pericai-dial  sac  by  an  ulcerative  process 
and  the  admission  of  aii-  fi-om  some  organ  wliich  naturally 
contains  air. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  accident  rests  on  the  tympanitic 
percusaion-sound  over  the  precordial  space,  and  the  tink- 
ling or  splashing  sound  heard  directly  over  the  heart. 

With  the  exception  of  those  cases  which  are  of  traumatio 
origin,  this  accident  rapidly  proves  fatal. 

Its  treatment  is  altogether  symptomatic. 

H.EMoPERioAiiDirM,  or  blood  in  the  pericardial  siic,  may 
be  of  traumatic  origin,  or  may  result  from  ruptuiv  of  the 
cardiac  walls,  or,  far  more  frequently,  the  pericardium  be- 
comes distended  vrith  blood  from  the  rupture  of  one  of  those 
small  aortic  aneurisms  which  develop  on  that  portion  of  tiie 
aorta  included  within  the  pericardial  sac.  Unless  of  trau- 
matic origin,  it  rapidly  proves  fatal,  and  will  be  found  at  the 
autopsy  of  many  cases  of  sudden  death.  When  of  trau- 
matic origin,  the  effused  blood  not  unfrequently  is  absorbed. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  is  only  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Unless 
the  tubercular  development  takes  place  only  a  short  time 
previous  to  death,  it  will  give  rise  to  pericarditis.  Its  pres- 
ence may  be  suspected  from  the  fact  of  the  pericarditis  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms  of  the  general  tuberculosis. 

The  pericardium  may  be  the  seat  of  cancer,  but  the  can- 
cerous development  is  always  secondary  to  cancerous  devel- 
opments in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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ENDOCARDITIS. 


Acute  Endocarditis. — Ulcerative  Endocarditis. 

I  SHALL  this  morning  pass  from  inflammations  of  the 
serous  membrane  investing  the  heart,  to  inflammations  of 
the  membmne  lining  its  cavities. 

In  doing  this,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  endocardium  is  a 
serous  membrane,  but  I  do  claim  that  when  it  is  inflamed  it 
acts  in  all  respects  like  a  serous  membrane.  This  mem- 
brane not  only  lines  the  cavities  and  covers  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  but  it  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  entire  vascular  system  ; 
any  portion  of  it  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  but  that 
portion  covering  the  valves  is  especially  liable  to  take  on 
inflammation,  which  may  extend  and  involve  the  whole 
endocardial  surface  of  a  ventricle  or  an  auricle. 

I  shall  describe  two  forms  of  endocarditis,  acute  and 
chronic^  although  it  may  be  diflBicult  and  often  impossible 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them,  for  acute  runs 
into  chronic  by  a  gmdual  process,  having  no  well-defined 
line  of  sepamtion ;  still,  those  changes  which  occur  within 
the  first  few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
may  properly  be  called  acute,  and  those  that  come  on  grad- 
ually several  weeks  or  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  endocardial  inflammation,  may  properly  be  classed  as 
chronic. 

I  shall  first  describe  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  acute 
form. 
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Acnte  endocarditis  occurring  in  adiilta  usually  has  its 
seat  in  tiie  left  heart,  while  in  intra-uterine  life  it  ocean 
almost  exclusively  in  the  right  heart. 

MoKBiD  Anatomy. — The  first  textural  cliange  that  takes 
place  in  that  portion  of  tho  endocardium  which  is  th» 
seat  of  the  inflammatory  action,  is  a  reddening  of  the  mem- 
brane from  a  punctate  or  arborescent  vascularity.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  redness  with  mere  post- 
mortem staining  of  the  membrane,  which  is  of  qnit«  fre- 
quent occurrence.  This  congestion  is  followed  by  opacity 
and  thickening  of  the  endocardium,  especially  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  valves,  causing  the  valves  to  present  a 
swollen  appearance,  and  to  hare  an  elastic  feel ;  the  swell- 
ing is  due  to  serous  iniiltration  beneath,  and  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  endocardium.  The  serous  infiltration  is  ac- 
companied by  the  accnmnlation  of  a  large  ntimber  of  yonng 
cells  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  which  causes  little 
viUi  or  granulations  to  project  upon  its  free  surface.  If  the 
inflammatory  stimulant  is  continued,  the  cell  foi-mationsgo 
on  until  they  cause  warty  prominences  on  the  surface  of 
the  valve  ;  on  these  projections  fibrin  from  the  blood  as  it 
passes  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  deposited, 
BO  as  to  foiTU  fibrinous  vegetations  of  considerable  size. 
These  little  elevations  act  in  the  same  manner  as  a  foreign 
body  in  the  circulation,  and  thus  cause  the  deposit  of 
fibrin  on  their  surface.  There  is  no  other  change  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium,  except  the  loss  of  its 
endothelium.  The  free  edges  of  the  valves  are  ahrays 
more  or  less  thickened,  and  the  fibrinous  vegetations  are 
chiefly  deposited  on  the  surface  which  is  opposed  to  the 
current  of  the  circulation. 

Sometimes  the  cell  formation  in  the  substance  and  under- 
neath the  endocardium  is  so  rapid  that  minnte  abscesses 
are  formed,  the  endocardium  containing  or  covering  these 
abscesses  ruptures,  and  their  contents  are  carried  away  in 
the  current  of  the  circulation,  while  at  the  point  of  rupture 
changes  take  place  which  cause  the  endocardium  to  pre- 
sent the  apijearance  of  an  ulcer. 

Again,   these  little  elevations  which  have  been  cappetl 
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with  fibrin  taken  from  the  blood,  may  undergo  degenera- 
tion, and  be  swept  away  in  the  current  of  the  circulation. 
With  tfiem  are  carried  portions  of  the  endocai-dium,  which 
from  loss  of  substance  also  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
Tilcer.  These  ulcers,  thus  established,  sometimes  penetrate 
through  the  substance  of  the  valves  and  canse  perforations ; 
this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  accidents  of  acute  endo- 
carditis. 

The  same  thickening,  effnsion,  increase  of  cells,  and  ulcer- 
ations may  take  place  in  any  portion  of  the  endocardium. 
If  the  effusion  takes  place  on  its  free  auricular  or  ventricu- 
lar surface,  the  major  portion  of  it  will  be  washed  away  by 
the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  thickening  of  the  endo- 
cardium at  the  point  where  the  exudation  occurred  will  be 
the  only  appreciable  change. 

Endocardial  inflammation  is  usually  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  under- 
neath ;  this  myocarditis  may  extend  some  depth  into  the 
muscular  structure,  and  by  weakening  it  and  altering  its 
consistency  lead  to  bulging  and  the  formation  of  a  ventricu- 
lar aneurism.  Rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  chords  ten- 
dine^e  sometimes  occurs  in  acute  endocarditis,  as  the  i-esult 
of  the  ulcerative  processes  already  described.  Occasion- 
ally, some  of  the  librinous  deposes  upon  the  free  surface 
of  the  valves,  after  being  detached,  enter  the  circulation 
and  give  rise  to  embolism  in  the  brain  or  some  other 
organ ;  or  some  of  the  inflammatory  products  already  re- 
ferred to  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation  and  produce 
septicsemia. 

If  the  inflammatory  processes  subside,  the  young  connec- 
tive-tissue formations  develop  into  fibrous  structure  and 
lead  to  permanent  organic  changes,  which  will  be  considei-ed 
under  the  head  of  chronic  endocarditis. 

Etiology.— Acute  endocarditis  rarely  if  ever  occurs  as  a 
primary  affection;  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
course  of  those  affections  which  depend  upon,  or  are  at- 
tended by  morbid  changes  in  the  blood.  Tliese  changes 
cause  the  blood  to  become  more  or  less  irritating  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  endocardium  over  which  it  passes  ;  what  the 
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exact  natnre  of  the  irritating  element  mar  be,  cannot  be 
determined  in  every  inntanpe.  It  occnrs  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  and' then  is 
probably  due  to  the  irritation  prodticed  by  the  escess  of 
nrea  in  the  circnlatinn.  In  the  majority  of  instane^es,  acute 
endocarditis  is  developed  during  an  attack  of  acute  articQ- 
lar  rhenmatism  ;  yet,  a  large  ntiniber  of  ca^es  of  acute 
rluMimatism  nin  their  course  without  any  endocardial  in- 
flammation. AVIien  it  occurs  in  a  rJietiraatic  patient,  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  salts  of  the  blood,  or  to  a  dis- 
tinct poison  which  may  be  designated  as  the  riietimntic 
poison,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  valvnlar  surfac«  of 
the  endocardinm,  lias  not  been  definitely  determine*!. 

I  formerly  taught  that  the  tibrons  framework  of  the 
valves  was  the  primaiy  seat  of  the  infiaramatory  action  in 
endocarditis,  and  that  from  this  point  the  inflamination  ex- 
tended to  other  portions  of  the  endocardium.  A  mon*  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  anatomical  changfs  in  endocarditis  haa 
convinced  me  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  intlammatory 
changes  is  in  the  serous  structure,  and  that  rh«>  chnnf^es 
which  occur  in  the  fibi-ous  framework  of  the  valves  an-  japc- 
ondary  ;  also,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  inflnra- 
matioii  is  excited  by  the  action  of  a  direct  irritant  upon  the 
surface  of  the  endocardium.  The  valves  being  the  mtmt 
prominent  points  within  the  heart,  are  the  most  exposed  to 
the  irritating  influence  of  the  changed  blood,  and  conse- 
quently the  endocai-dium  covering  them  is  the  primary  s^( 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  This  seems  to  nie  by  fiir 
the  moat  reasonable  hy])othesis  yet  advanced. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  endocarditis  mayoecnras  the 
result  of  an  extension  of  pericardial  inflammation  tn  the 
inner  surface  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  this 
may  be  possible  but  not  probable.  There  is  no  disease 
which  depends  upon,  or  gives  rise  to  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood,  with  which  endocarditis  may  not  occur  an  a  com- 
plication. Hence,  its  frequent  ocurrence  in  the  esHential 
and  exanthematous  fevers  ;  in  diphtheria,  eeptica'mia,  pyie- 
mia.  etc.  ;  the  result,  in  nil  such  instances,  of  tlie  direct  ir- 
ritation of  the  endocardium  by  the  poisoned  blood. 
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Symptoms. — ^Withont  the  physical  signs,  perhaps  there  is 
DO  disease  more  obacnre  than  acnte  endocarditis.  It  often 
rnns  its  entire  course  without  giving  any  evidence  of  its 
existence,  except  Boch  as  is  furnished  by  auscultation. 
The  objective  symptoms  are  even  less  distiDct  than  those  of 
pericarditis.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  heart,  and  yon  are  liable  to  have  your  atten- 
tion absorbed  by  the  general  progress  of  the  disease  wliich 
the  endocarditis  may  complicate.  In  a  large  majority  of 
casps  of  endocarditis  complicating  articular  rheumatism, 
the  attention  of  the  patient  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  physician 
is  fully  occupied  with  tlie  painful  joint  affection.  If,  how- 
ever, the  endocardial  inHammation  is  extensive,  it  is  liable 
to  involve  to  a  certain  extent  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart.     When  this  occurs,  Ihere  will  be  cardia«  palpitation. 

,  The  patient  usually  will  complain  of  this  palpitntion,  and 
if  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  precordial  spax'e  it  will  he  very 
apparent.  In  some  instancoH  it  may  be  apparent  to  tho 
physician,  when  it  is  not  appreciated  by  the  patient. 

The  pulse  usually  is  shar)i  and  quick,  and  sometimes 
irregular,  for  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  irregular  as 
well  as  excited. 

The  force  of  the  pulse  will  not  correspond  to  the  activity 
of  the  heart,  for  when  the  inflammation  has  affected  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  ht-art,  its  propelling  power  is 
diminished,  and  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  easily  com- 
pressed. These  symptoms,  occurring  in  the  course  of  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  endocarditis. 

Patients  witli  endocarditis  rarely  suffer  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence fmm  motion,  and  can  rest  on  either  sidi; ;  th«  respira- 
tion may  be  somewhat  accelerated,  but  the  dyspnoea  is 
slight,  usually  the  patient  will  only  complain  of  a  'sensation 

'  of  weakness. 

The  temperature  rarely  rises  above  103°  F.;  but  as  in  most 

I  pases  the  endocarditis  occurs  during  the  active  period  of 
some  other  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 

,  rise  in  tempemttire  is  due  to  the  endocardial  intlammatiou, 
or  how  much  it  depends  upon  variations  in  the  primary 

t  disease. 
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The  objective  symptoms  of  pndocarditia  being  so  few  and 
equivociU,  and  the  affection  rarely  runiiing  ita  course  in  a 
well-defined  manner,  like  inflammations  of  othfr  imiiortant 
organs,  the  physical  signs  upon  which  you  will  lie  ronii)elIcd 
to  rest  for  a  diagnosis  are  all-important.  In  most  instainces 
the  disejise  will  go  unrecognized,  if  a  physical  exploration 
of  the  chest  is  neglected. 

Physical  Signs. — At  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of 
acute  endocarditis,  on  inspection  you  will  notice  that  the 
area  of  the  visible  impulse  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  its 
action  irregular ;  later  it  may  become  indistinct. 

On  palpation,  at  first  the  cardiac  impulse  is  increased  in 
force ;  but  later,  when  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  weakened 
by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation,  the  force  of  tlie  ai>es- 
beat  will  be  diminished. 

Upon  percussi&n  the  area  of  the  precordial  dnlnees  re- 
mains normal  until  the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  dis- 
tended with  blood,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
cardiac  walls;  then  there  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
precordial  dulness  beyond  the  normal  area, 

Aiiscvltation  furnishes  the  most  important  and  constant 
sign  of  endocarditis — -that  is,  a  systolic  murmur  usually 
heard  with  greatest  intensity  at  the  apex ;  this  mnnnur 
may  be  ventricular  or  valvular.  In  both  cases  the  morraur 
is  due  to  an  obstruction  to  the  current  of  the  blood,  which 
obstruction  is  the  result  of  thickening  or  roughening  of  the 
endocardium.  When  produced  at  the  mitral  or  tricnspid 
orifice,  the  valves  are  slightly  insufficient  on  account  of  the 
tumefied  condition  of  their  edges,  and  a  short^riing  ot  the 
chordie  tendineie.  Wben  produced  at  the  aortic  orifice,  or 
in  the  ventricle,  it  is  due  to  roughening  of  the  endocardium 
lining  the  ventricle  or  covering  the  aortic  valves. 

If,  while  you  are  watching  the  progress  of  a  case  of  arnte 
articular  rheumatism,  or  any  other  disease  in  which  endo- 
carditis may  occur  as  a  complication,  a  soft,  blowing, 
systolic  mnnnur  is  heard  with  greatest  intensity  at  the  apes 
of  the  heart,  or  over  the  aortic  valves,  the  intenaty  of 
which  has  been  gradually  increasing,  you  may  be  veiy  c«- 
tain  that  endocarditis  is  present. 
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It  13  important  at  your  first  visit  to  a  patient  with  acnte 
articular  rhenmatism,  tliat  yoa  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  heart,  for  tho  purpose  of  determining  the  existence  or 
non-existencre  of  cardiac  murmurs.  If,  at  yonr  visit,  no 
cardiac  muniiurs  aro  present,  and  subsequently  a  systolic 
muinnir  is  developed,  which  continues  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  gradually  disappears,  then  your  patient  has  had 
an  attack  of  endocarditis.  Again,  at  your  first  visit  you 
may  find  a  murmur  already  existing ;  perhaps  yon  do  not 
see  the  patient  until  a  number  of  weeks  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rheumatic  attack ;  bat  if  the  murmur  is  systo- 
lic, soft,  and  blowing  in  character,  and  if  it  gradually 
subsides  and  tinally  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
rheumatism,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  patient  lias 
suffered  from  an  attat^k  of  acute  endocarditis. 

Again,  if  at  your  first  examination  a  loud,  rough,  systolic 
murmur  is  heard,  with  an  increase  in  the  force  and  area  of 
the  apex-beat,  showing  the  existence  of  some  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, the  probability  is  that  the  murmur  is  not  due  to  a 
recent  endocarditis,  but  to  valvnlar  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing. Under  such  circumstances,  to  determine  the  existence 
of  acute  endocarditis  is  very  diificult  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  fresh  endocarditis  may  occur  on  an  old  valvular  lesion. 
If  you  find  cardiac  hypertrophy,  or  if  the  murmur  present 
indicates  extensive  regurgitation  at  either  of  the  valvular 
orifices,  the  presumption  is  that  the  murmur  is  duo  to 
some  old  valvular  lesion  ;  besides,  endocardial  murmurs 
dne  to  acute  endocarditis  are  not  persistent,  but  gradually 
become  indistinct  after  they  have  been  present  for  a  coo- 
Biderable  time. 

The  valvular  changes  and  causes  of  these  murmurs,  T 
shall  consider  more  fully  under  the  head  of  cardiac 
murmurs. 

DiFFERESTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — As  the  diagnosis  of  endo- 
carditis rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  an 
endocardial  muminr,  the  point  of  difficulty  in  any  given 
case  is,  to  determine  whether  the  murmur  is  of  old  or 
recent  origin. 

If,  as  I  have  already  stated,  during  an  attack  of  acute 
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rheumatism,  an  enilocarciial  murmur  is  developed  nnder 
your  daily  examination,  it  is  almost  a  sure  index  of  acDto 
eudijcarditis ;  or,  if  a  murmur  exists  at  your  first  ejcami- 
nation,  wliicli  is  systolic,  soft,  and  blowing  in  ohanurter,  and 
not  accompanied  by  the  evidences  of  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
3-0U  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  prodnci.'d  by  an 
acute  endocardia]  indammation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
murmur  is  rougii  in  quality,  diastolic,  and  cardiac  hyptfr- 
trophy  exists,  there  is  no  evidence  of  acute  endocarditis. 

Endocarditis  can  always  be  distinguished  from  pericar- 
ditis by  observing  the  rules  already  given  for  disliugoiiih- 
ing  an  endocardial  from  a  pericardial  murmur. 

The  rules  for  distinguishing  murmurs  due  to  endocarditis 
from  purely  functional  murmurs,  will  be  given  under  the 
head  of  cardiac  raunnurs. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always 
good,  so  far  as  imminent  danger  to  life  is  concemod  ;  but  it 
is  bad,  as  regards  complete  recovery.  Occurring  iu  rheu- 
matism and  Bright' s  disease  it  is  rarely  directly  ^tal  ;  ypt, 
complete  recoveiy  is  the  exi;eption,  for  permanent  valvular 
lesions  are  almost  certain  to  follow.  AVheu  endocarditis 
o(Tura  in  pya>mia,  diphtheria,  and  other  septic  conditions, 
it  is  often  a  fatal  element.  Tlie  chief  source  of  dang«r  in 
this  connection  is  the  occurrence  of  embolism.  Musses  of 
fibrin  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  have  collecti'd  on  the 
prominences  of  the  endocardium,  are  liable  to  be  detach»;d, 
and  when  detached  they  pass  into  the  general  art<?rial  cui^ 
rent  and  are  arrested  in  some  artery  which  is  too  small  to 
allow  of  their  passage  ;  the  plug  in  the  artery  arrests  the 
circulation  beyond  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  and  as  a 
lesult  infarction  or  necrosis  take  place  iu  the  part  whose 
blood  supply  is  thus  arrested.  The  organs  in  wliicli  em- 
bolism is  most  likely  to  occur,  under  such  circumstances^ 
are:  first,  the  spleen;  second,  the  kidneys;  third,  the 
brain.  AVTien,  in  a  patient  with  acute  endocarditis  follow- 
ing a  severe  rigor,  you  notice  disturbance  iu  any  of  theae 
organs,  such  as  pain  or  swelling  over  thi?  spleen,  pain  in 
the  loins  with  albmninuria,  or  sudden  hemiplegia,  theru  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  an  embolism  is  formed,  and  the  oc- 
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cnTTence  of  an  embolism  in  a«nte  endocarditis  always  rfn- 
ders  the  pi-ognosis  very  unfavorable.  There  is  still  another 
pathological  lesion  which  may  be  developed  in  the  conrse 
of  acute  endocarditis,  which  will  necessitate  an  unfavorable 
prognosis. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  nkerations  occnr  either  at 
the  free  border  or  at  tlie  hase  of  the  valves,  and  extend 
through  their  entire  substance,  causing  more  or  less  exten- 
sive rupture  or  tfuring  of  the  valves,  following  which,  an  ex- 
tensive insufficiency  of  the  valve  is  developed  within  a  few 
llonrs.  Ulcei-ative  endocaiMiitis  usually  occnrs  in  the  course 
of  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  great  vital  depres- 
Bion,  and  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  typhoid  con- 
dition. When  rupture  or  tearing  of  the  valves  occurs, 
typhoid  sjTuptoms  will  corae  on  very  rapidly ;  there  will  be 
sudden  and  extreme  dyspncea,  which  will  compel  tlie  pa- 
tient to  assume  tlie  sitting  posture ;  he  becomes  rapidly  cya- 
nosed,  and  passes  into  a  condition  of  great  distress. 

Now,  if  in  the  course  of  any  such  disease,  as  for  instance, 
pyiemia  or  diphtheria,  where  you  have  had  the  physical 
signs  of  endocarditis,  suddenly  a  harsh  regurgitant  murmur 
is  developed  either  with  the  first  or  second  sound  of  the 
heart,  attended  by  symptoms  such  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioued,  yon  may  be  very  certain  that  ulcerative  endocai-ditia 
is  present,  and  the  prognosis  becomes  very  unfavorable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  acute  endocarditis  may  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a  few  hours. 

Treatm  KXT.— Tlie  treatment  of  acut<^  endocarditis  will  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occui-s. 
If  with  rheumatism,  an  ti- rheumatic  ivuiedies  must  be  vigor- 
ously used.  If  with  pyremia,  diphtheria,  and  septic  condi- 
tions, brandy,  quinine,  and  iron  should  be  freely  adminis- 
tered. Tlie  occun-ence  of  the  endocarditis  indicates  the 
necessity  of  a  vigorous  use  of  all  these  agents.  If  it  occurs 
in  the  exanthematons  and  essential  fevers,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Ihe  temperature  of  the  body  l>e  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  If  it  occnrs  in  connecfiou  with  Bright's  disease, 
all  those  means  which  assist  in  the  rauid  removal  of  urea 
from  the  circulation  must  be  resorted  to. 
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In  general  terms,  the  condition  in  which  the  endocarditia 
may  have  been  developed  must  form  the  hasia  of  treatment. 
At  the  same  time,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  all-impor- 
tant that  patients  snffering  with  this  disease  should  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  in  bed.  Opium  may  be  given  in  modenite 
doses  to  secure  rest,  but  it  must  not  be  administered  iu  full 
doses  as  in  pericarditis.  The  patient  should  be  kept  qui<< 
not  only  during  the  acute  stage  of  tlie  inflammation,  but 
during  the  period  of  convalescence.  During  the  entire 
period  of  the  inflammation,  the  temperature  <tf  the  ruom 
should  never  full  below  70°  P.  The  chest  should  be  covered 
with  flannel,  and  as  little  exposed  as  possible  during  your 
physical  examination  of  the  heart.  This  class  of  patienta 
should  be  furnished  witli  the  most  concentrated  nutrition, 
not  only  during  the  active  progress  of  the  inflammation, 
but  subsequently  duiing  the  period  of  convalescence. 

If  tile  action  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble,  digitalis  may  be 
administered.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  recommended 
to  promote  the  absoi-ption  of  the  fibrinons  exudation,  and 
thus  prevent  subsequent  induration  of  the  valves.  The 
valvular  induration  is  not  due  to  the  fibrinous  material,  hut 
to  connective-tissue  formations;  consequently,  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds,  the  potassium  becomes  of  doubtful  efficacy, 
and  experience  warrants  a  like  conclusion. 

Rest,  opium,  iron,  and  the  most  nutritious  diet,  with  oo- 
caeionnl  use  of  stimulants,  constitute  the  most  serviceable 
agents  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  chronic  endocarditis,  I 
will  say  a  few  words  concerning  that  acute  ulceratine  foTm 
of  endocarditis,  the  pathological  changes  of  which  I  have 
ali-eady  described. 

It  always  occurs  under  conditions  of  grave  blood-poiaon- 
ing,  as  in  puerperal  fever  and  pyiemia.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied by  pericarditis  and  pneumonia,  and  infarction  of  the 
lungs  and  other  organs.  It  is  ushered  in  by  chills,  followed 
by  liigh  fever,  headache,  and  great  prostration ;  the  pulae 
ranges  from  90  to  150  beats  per  minute,  and  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  rises  as  high  as  107°  F.  The  tongne  soon 
becomes  dry,  and  the  patient  rapidly  passes  into  a  typhoid 
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state.  In  many  cases  there  is  jaundice,  enlarged  spleen, 
and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  albuminous.  The 
lieart-sounds  are  obscured,  and  a  loud  systolic,  and  some- 
times a  diastolic  murmur  is  heard,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart's  action  is  disturbed.  The  prognosis  is  bad;  these 
cases  usually  terminate  fatally. 

This  form  of  endocarditis  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
ty]ihoid  fever ;  but  the  evidences  of  endocarditis  become  so 
marked  as  the  disease  advances,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
f(jr  tlu*  careful  observer  to  confound  the  two  diseases. 

In  its  treatment,  large  doses  of  quinine  and  stimulants 
are  the  only  means  that  seem  to  have  any  control  over  its 
progress. 


LECTURE   XXVir. 


CHRONIC  ENDOCARDITIS. 


VftlTular  Muimura  and  their  relation  to  Valvular  DiBeasea.— 
Obstruction. 


Chronic  eiidocarditis,  which  will  first  occupy  our  atten- 
tion tills  morning,  differs  from  acute  in  tho  character  of  the 
anatomical  changes  which  the  endocardium  nndei^oes ;  it 
is  distinctly  a  parencliyinatoua  inflammation. 

The  tendency  in  acute  endocarditis  is  to  thickening  and 
Boftening  of  the  endocardium,  especially  its  valvalar  jjor- 
tion  ;  while  in  chronic  endocarditis  the  anatomical  changes 
are  marked  by  thickening  and  induration,  i-ather  tlian 
softening  of  the  endocardium  ;  these  chronic  changes  gen- 
erally have  an  acute  origin.  There  is  no  part  of  the  endo- 
cardium tliat  is  exempt  from  chronic  endocardial  iuflamma- 
tion ;  there  are,  however,  two  favorite  situations  for  its 
development :  namely,  that  portion  of  the  endocardium 
covering  the  valves,  and  that  portion  lining  the  apes  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Accomi)anying  inflammation  of  that  portion 
of  the  endocardium  covering  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valvts, 
there  is  usnallj  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  covering 
the  chordiB  tcndinere.  Most  patients  with  chi'onic  endo- 
carditis have  a  rheumatic  history. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Under  tliis  head  we  will  first  study 
the  anatomical  changes  whicli  take  place  at  the  differt^nt 
valvular  orilices  as  the  result  of  chronic  endocarditis. 

These  anatomical  changes  may  be  arranged  under  four 
beads: 
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First :  t?ticke7iing. 
Second :  retraction. 
Third:  adhesion. 
Fourth :  degeneration. 

Tlie  thickening  is  the  immediate  result  of  connective- 
tissue  increase,  and  is  generally  most  marked  at  tlie  base  of 
the  valves  and  along  the  lino  of  contact. 

The  degree  of  thickening  varies ;  in  some  instances  it  is 
60  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  functional  activity  of 
the  valves ;  in  other  instances  the  valves  are  so  thickened, 
roughened,  and  hardened,  tliat  their  functional  activity  is 
greatly  impaired,  or  entirely  destroyed. 

The  retmctiona  of  the  valves  which  occur,  are  the  neces- 
sary result  of  changes  which  take  place  in  all  uf^w  connec- 
tive-tissue formations.  As  the  new  connective  tissue,  which 
produces  the  tliickening  ali-eady  referred  to,  becomes  more 
and  more  fibroid,  it  contracts,  and  as  the  contraction  goes 
on,  the  valves  become  rigid,  and  are  diminished  in  depth, 
and  present  a  puckered  appearance ;  their  edges  become 
rounded,  hard,  and  incompressible,  having  a  cartilaginous 
ieel. 

These  changes  are  generally  most  frequent  and  most 
marked  in  the  mitral  valves,  and  the  thickening  and  con- 
traction take  plar«  not  only  in  the  valves,  but  at  the  base  of 
the  valves  and  around  the  valvular  orifices ;  they  also 
extend  along  the  endocardial  covering  of  the  chordai  tendi- 
neffi,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  tendinous  chorda  which 
they  produce,  draw  down  the  free  edges  of  thu  valves, 
until,  in  some  instances,  they  become  fastened  to  the  wall 
of  the  ventricle  by  a  short  tendinous  cord. 

When  such  retractions  occur,  the  function  of  the  valves 
becomes  seriously  impaired,  permitting  extensive  regurgita- 
'lion. 

Adhesions  o!  the  valves  are  generally  found  in  connection 
with  rc'tractions.  These  adhosioas  coramoncg  at  the  ex- 
treme edges  of  the  valves,  where  they  come  in  contact, 
and  gradually  unite  them,  until  all  trace  of  the  valves  ia, 
lost,  and  either  there  is  a  firm  curtain  with  a  small  opening 
in  it,  separating  the  auricle  from  the  ventricle,  or  the  valves, 
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with  th(?ir  cords  and  mosclep,  are  di-awn  together  into  a 
perforaled  cone;  sometimes  the  closure  of  the  orifice  is  so 
complete  that  a  mere  slit  remains,  termed  a  "botton-hole 
oritice,"  These  contractions  are  confined  almost  exelusiv.-ly 
to  the  mitral  and  aortic  orificea,  and  are  tei-med  mitral  and 
aortic  stenosis. 

Tlie  degree  of  stenosis  at  these  orifices  varies  very  touch 
in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  mitral  orifice,  which  in 
a  normal  condition  readily  admits  three  fingers,  becomee  so 
much  contracted  as  hardly  to  admit  the  little  fin^r.  I 
have  seen  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  so  extensive  as  only 
to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger. 

Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  very  rarely  occurs. 

1  now  come  to  the  last  change  mentioned,  namely,  deffeii- 
eration  of  the  valees.  With  or  without  the  valvalar 
changes  already  described,  when  the  new  connective-tiaene 
elements  have  existed  some  time,  they  undergo  degenera- 
tion. The  process  is  accomplished  as  follows:  after  the 
cell  formations  in  the  endocardium  has  been  going  on  some 
time,  and  the  new  tissue  formations  have  reaclu^  a  certain 
point,  fatty,  granular,  or  calcareous  degeneration  of  the 
new  tissue  takes  place,  and  there  is  formed  in,  or  under- 
neath the  endocardium,  patches  of  fatty,  granular,  or  cal- 
careons  substance.  Over  these  patches  the  inner  layer  of 
the  endocardium  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  patches  remain 
exposed,  or  they  may  soften  and  be  removed  by  ulceration ; 
their  removal  is  usually  followed  by  extensive  destrnction 
of  tissue,  causing  rupture  of  the  valves  and  consequent 
regurgitation.  Under  such  circumstances,  rupture  of  the 
valves  becomes  one  of  the  anatomical  changes  of  chronic 
eudocai'ditis. 

Sometimes  the  valves  become  fixed  and  rigid,  with  little. 
contraction  or  adhesion ;  the  whole  valvular  orifice  has  a 
hard,  cartilaginous  feel,  and  from  the  rigid  free  edges 
tubercles  of  chalky  matter  extend  into  the  orifice,  as  well 
as  into  the  cardiac  cavities.  Mitral  st^-nosis  and  calcareotts 
degeneration  are  rarely  associated. 

Calcareous  d^:enenition  is  generally  more  abundant  at 
the  aortic  than  at  the  mitral  orifice.     The  reason  for  this 


arporhapB  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  changes  at  the 

»ortic  opening  generally  occur  at  a  later  period  in  life  than 

*hose  which  occur  at  tlie  mitral  opening. 

Changes  at  the  aortic  orifice  arc  usually  not  very  exten- 

eive  until  after  middle  life,  while  those  at  the  mitral  open- 
ing most  frequently  oceur  in  young  persons,  and  they  rarely 
produce  as  much  insuffiinency,  thicliening,  retraction  or 
adhesion. 

There  is  one  thing  more  wliich  I  have  purposely  omitted 
until  now,  in  ordiT  that  you  may  not  be  misled  by  the 
statement,  namely,  that  the  tliitkenlng  of  the  endocardium 
in  chronic  endocarditis  takes  place  in  tlie  endocanlial  tissue ; 
it  la  not  a  surface  process,  but  a  growth — an  increase  of  tia- 
Bue  in  and  underneath  the  endonanliam.  Whenever  a  prom- 
inence oceurs  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  valves  by 
an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  endocardium,  that  eleva- 
tion becomes  tlie  site  for  a  fibrinous  deposit  from  the  blood. 
Yon  will  therefore  have  in  chronic  endocarditis  these  fibrin- 
ous deposits  taking  place,  sometimes  half  an  inch  or  more 
in  length.  Tiiese  dep)Hits  are  the  so-called  vegetations, 
and  they  are  very  liablo,  in  rheumatic  patients,  to  be  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  thickening  and  retraction  of  the 
valves.  Those  deposits  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  valves,  and  if,  at  the  aortic  orifice,  they  become 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  they  may  cause  a  sudden 
and  rapidly  fatal  regurgitation.  As  in  acute  endocarditis, 
the  separation  of  a  portion  of  these  deposits  may  give  riso 
to  embolism,  which  causes  the  development  of  infarction 
and  necrosis  in  some  of  the  vital  organs. 

Thus  a  great  variety  of  valvular  changes  may  be  pro- 
duced during  the  progress  of  a  chronic  endocarditis,  and 
one  or  all  of  the  valves  of  tho  heart  may  be  involved  in  these 

■changes.  The  valves  wliieh  are  most  fi-equently  involved  in 
a  rheumatic  chronic  endocarditis  are  the  mitral ;  while  in 
that  form  which  occurs  in  advanced  life  the  aortic  valves 
are  most  frequently  involved. 

When  chronic  endocarditis  has  its  seat  in  that  portion  of 
the  endocardium  lining  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  it  does 
not  give   rise   to   elevation,  but   rather   depression,    which 
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passes  by  slow  degi-ecs  into  bulging.  The  endocardinm  at 
tW  scat  of  the  inflaminatoiy  processes  as:>um<-'s  a  (ibroid 
appearance ;  with  the  depression  that  occurs  in  the  tissues 
at  the  point  of  its  development,  there  is  an  incn>ase  of  con- 
nective tissue,  but  the  increase  takes  place  at  the  exp«mse 
of  tlie  ranscnlar  structure  of  the  heart.  Tliis  connectiro- 
tiesuo  increase  and  disappearance  of  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  heart  may  be  developed  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the 
entire  cardiac  wall  at  that  point  may  become  a  maes  of 
fibroid  tissue,  and  what  has  been  tenned  anearism  of  (he 
heart  may  be  developed  as  a  result. 

This  change  is  not  a  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
structure,  but  it  is  a  fibrous  outgrowth,  and  is  generally 
most  extensive  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  eutting 
into  these  fibrous  spots,  which  may  vary  in  size  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  you  will  find  them  made  up 
of  fiiTu  fibrous  tissue,  which  sometimes  extends  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls.  The  chorda?  tendJneie 
of  the  mitral  valves,  as  well  as  the  columna;  camea;  (the 
latter  belonging  to  the  muscular  stnictnre  of  the  heart),  are 
not  unfrpquently  found  shortened,  thickened,  and  con- 
tracted to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the 
valves,  and  thus  render  them  insufficient.  The  cbangea 
which  produce  these  contrnctions  and  shortenings  are  the 
result  of  inflammatory  changes  analogous  to  those  which 
give  rise  to  thickness,  contraetion,  and  shortening  of  valves. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  positive  objective  symptoms  of 
qhronic  endocarditis,— there  may  be  certain  uneasy  sen-sa- 
tions  about  the  heart,  with  palpitation,  but  they  are  in  no 
way  diagnostic. 

Clinically,  we  only  know  of  its  existence  by  the  changes 
which  it  produces  in  the  valves  and  valvular  orifices,  which 
give  rise  to  changes  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  but  the  ab- 
normal heart-sounds,  which  are  indicative  of  the  valvular 
changes  produced  by  chronic  endocarditis,  do  not  differ  from 
those  produced  by  other  valvular  lesions. 
,  The  abnormal  heart-sounds  indicative  of  valvular  changes 
in  chronic  endocai-ditis  wOl  be  fully  considered,  in  cotineo*' 
tion  with  the  study  of  valvular  munnurs. 
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Prognosis.— Tlie  prognosis  in  chronic  endocarditis  will 
depend  altogether  npon  tlie  seat  and  extent  of  the  valvulat 
lesions.  When  there  is  simple  thickening  of  the  valves; 
without  retraction  or  deposit  npon  their  surface,  the  progntf- 
sis  may  be  very  good.  Again,  extensive  valvular  changes 
may  exist  at  one  orifice  which  may  not  essentially  interfere 
with  the  cardiac  circulation,  while  the  same  changes  at 
another  orifice  may  give  rise  to  very  great  disturbance  ill 
the  general  circulation, 

I  shall  more  fully  consider  the  prognosis  of  these  dif- 
ferent valvular  lesions  under  the  head  of  cardiac  murmurs. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  chronic  endooarditts  will 
also  be  determined  by  the  location  and  extent  of  tiie  valvuJ 
lar  changes.  The  general  rule  for  its  management  is,  to 
remove  the  exciting  cause.  If  the  patient  is  a  rheumatic 
subject,  if  possible  he  should  make  his  residence  where  he 
will  be  free  from  rheumatic  developments.  With  every  rheu-- 
matic  attack,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  endocardial 
iatlammation,  and  more  extensive  thickening  and  retraction 
will  take  place  at  the  valvular  orifices.  This  class  of  pa- 
tients must  be  removed  from  all  excitement,  and  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ;  all  active  phy- 
sical exercise  must  be  stopped,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
must  be  carefully  protected  from  exposure  to  sudden  varia- 
tions in  temperature.  The  diet  should  be  most  nutritious 
and  non-stimulating. 

Tile  special  treatment  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  man- 
agement of  each  valvular  lesion  will  be  fuHy  considered  un- 
der the  head  of  valvular  murmurs. 


VALVIJLAB   MURMURS,   AND   THEIR  RELATION  TO    VAL\XLAIl 
DISEASEa 

The  valvular  lesions  already  described  as  occurring  in  the 
course  of  acute  and  chronic  endocarditis  furnish  signs  by 
wliJch  they  may  be  recognized  duiing  life.  The  study  of 
these  signs  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  changes  wliicb 
produce  them,  will  now  engage  our  attention. 

These  anatomical  changes  are  of  two  kinds.  First:  Val- 
vular thickenings  with  slight  retraction,  valvular  adhesions. 
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and  chronic  cndocai-ditis,  as  well  as  with  atliyroniatous 
degimeration  of  these  valves. 

In  some  cases  the  valves  which  liave  become  thickened 
and  rigid  from  chronic  endocarditis,  or  from  atheromatous 
or  calcareous  degeneration,  cannot  be  pressed  back  against 
the  wall  of  the  aorta,  and  by  protruding  into  the  current  of 
the  circulation,  so  obstnict  the  current  of  blood  as  it  passes 
from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  that  a  rough  murmur  is 
produced  wtiicli  occupies  or  takes  the  place  of  the  whole  of 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

In  other  cases,  adhesions  of  the  valves  and  increase  of 
connective  tissue  at  their  base,  with  the  development  of 
calcareous  plates  underneath,  and  vegetation  on  tlie  surface 
of  thickened  endocardium,  may  almost  entirely  close  the 
orifice,  and  give  rise  to  very  great  obstruction  to  the  out- 
going current  of  blood.  I  have  seen  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orilice  produced  in  this  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost 
entirely  close  the  opening.  As  a  result  of  such  stenosis,  in 
order  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  constiicted  orifice,  the 
left  ventricle  is  called  upon  to  perform  an  abnormal  amount 
of  labor,  which  necessarily  leads  to  more  or  less  extensive 
hypertrophy  of  its  walls. 

Again,  a  slight  thickening  of  the  valvular  endocardium 
may  be  accompanied  by  vegetations  on  the  surface  of  the 
valves,  which  will  cause  very  loud  obstructive  murmura, 
and  yet  hot  materially  interfere  with  the  cardiac  circu- 
lation. 

Aortic  obstruction  may  be  due  to  any  one  or  to  all  of  the 
anatomical  changes  to  which  I  have  just  referred ;  but, 
when  the  obstruction  is  due  to  stenosis  of  the  orifice  its 
effects  are  very  different  from  those  which  we  have  when  a 
Blight  roughening  or  thickening  of  a  valve  causes  the  ob- 
struction. If  the  orifice  has  become  very  much  narrowed, 
BO  that  the  whole  current  of  the  blood  must  be  forced 
through  a  very  narrow  opening,  it  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  disturbance  of  the  general  circulation  would 
■be  very  much  greater  and  would  be  productive  of  far  more 
perious  results,  than  if  the  obstruction  was  dae  to  the  prea- 
oace  of  sUght  thickening  or  roughening  of  the  valves,  which 
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ir<nild  eaasc  very  little  intwferwice  to  the  poGsage  of  bkiod 
from  (he  ventricle  into  the  aula. 

Thp  cardiac  hyi»ertrophy  wliich  is  dereloped  as  the  n-snlt 
of  aortic  stt.-nrrais.  comt^  on  gntdoallj,  aod  is  not  attended 
by  dilacalion  ut  the  rentricnlar  carity ;  it  ts  ampljr  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle.  After  a  time, 
insndiHenry  of  the  mitral  ^-alves  is  apt  to  follow,  caused 
by  an  extension  of  the  endocardial  inflammation  from  the 
aortic  valves,  or  by  the  forcible  pressure  of  blood  npoo  the 
ventrioular  surface  of  the  valves. 

EnoUKiT, — Aortic  obstruction  is  most  freqaentlr  met 
with  in  middle  and  advanced  life,  and  may  originate  (aa 
■I  have  already  stated)  in  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  or 
in  atheromatous  and  calcareous  degeneration.  The  aortic 
valves  are  sometimes  affected  in  those  who  are  subjected 
to  prolonged  and  severe  muscular  effort. 

Atheromatous  degeneration  commencing  in  the  aorta,  if 
at  all  extensive,  after  a  time  involves  the  aortic  valves  and 
orifice,  giving  rise  not  only  to  obstruction  to  the  oatgoioK 
current  of  blood,  but  to  rt^rgitation. 

Tli-'se  aortic  valves  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  degeneration  iu  the  advanced  stage  of  sj-pIiUia 
the  anatomical  changes  of  which  resemble  those  of  chronic 
endocarditis ;  the  intlammatory  clianges  are  accompanied, 
however,  by  granular  deposits  peculiar  to  syphilis.  With 
these  changes  there  is  also  more  or  less  aortic  obstruction. 

Symitoms. — A  state  of  comparative  good  health  is  com- 
mon in  persons  with  aortic  obstruction.  Generally  the 
pulse  is  small,  compressible,  jerking  in  character,  and 
sometimes  intermittent.  The  arteries  are  scantily  filled, 
whDe  the  veins  are  overcharged.  The  countenance  is  pale, 
and  this  class  of  patients  are  liable  to  fits  of  syncope  on 
iir-ccniiif  of  (cerebral  anajmia.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
olMinii'liiin  in  tlie  jnilraonaiy  circulation  until  the  mitral 
oriliiH'  has  become  sL^condarily  involved.  It  is'reraarkable 
to  what  an  extent  aortic  stenosis  may  be  carrifjd  without 
materially  interfering  with  tlie  systemic  circnlation,  or 
givluK  rise  to  rodema  of  the  feet,  or  any  other  of  the  class 
of  NytrniCuins  wliieli  attend  such  disturbance. 
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Ton  mnst  remember  that  particles  of  fibrin  are  very  liable 
to  be  dtitached  from  tlie  valves  when  vegetations  are  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction,  and  these  masses  may  give  rise  to 
embolism  in  some  organ  removed  from  the  heart,  especially 
the  brain. 

Physical  Siuns. — The  physical  signs  of  aortic  obstruc- 
tion are  generally  distinctive,  and  easily  appreciated. 

Upon  inspection,  the  visible  area  of  the  cai-diac  impulse 
ifi  abnormally  increased. 

By  palpation,  the  force  of  the  cardiac  Impulse  will  not 
only  be  found  increased,  but  in  many  instances  it  will  have 
a  heaving  character,  and  be  felt  farther  to  the  left  tlian 
normal. 

Upon  percussion  there  will  be  an  increased  area  of  dul- 
ness  to  tlie  left,  corresponding  to  the  altered  apex-beat ; 
also  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  hypertropby  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  the  increase  will  not  only  be  to  the  left,  but 
downward. 

Upon  auscultation  a  mnrmur  will  be  heard  synchronous 
with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  directly  over  the  normal 
position  of  the  aortic  valves,  behind  the  sternum,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  tliird  rib  with  the  sternum.  This  munniir 
has  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  the  second  sterno-costal 
articulation  upon  tlio  right  side ;  it  is  conveyed  up  tlie 
aorta  to  the  carotids,  and  may  be  heard  with  diminished 
intensity  over  the  whole  cardiac  region.  It  is  usually  harsh 
in  character,  and  more  or  less  obseures  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart ;  it  may  entirely  replace  it,  or  tlie  first  sound  may 
be  heard  and  then  the  murmur  following. 

If  there  is  no  r^^gurgitation,  the  aortic  second  sound  will 
be  feeble  or  inaudible,  while  the  second  sound  over  the  pul- 
monic valves  will  be  intensified.  Tlie  tiucings  of  the  spliyg- 
mograph  are  bo  uncertain,  that  I  regard  the  instrument  of 
little  aid  in  diagnosis  or  prognosis  in  cardiae  diseases.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  make  mention  of  the  different  tmcings 
wliich  it  has  been  claimed  indicate  the  existence  of  differ- 
ent forma  of  cardiac  disease. 
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Aortic  Obatruction.  ^Aortic  negurgitotioii. 

This  morning  I  will  continue  the  bistoiy  of  aortic  obstrnc- 
tion  by  inviting  your  jittention  to  its  differential  diagnosis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  aortic  ob- 
struction mainly  rests  u])on  tile  presence  of  a  systolic  aortie 
niurmur.  This  munnur  may  be  confounded  with  a  mitnd, 
tricuspid,  or  regurgitant,  or  with  an  anjemic  bruit. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  a  mitral  regur7a;itation  by 
the  points  at  which  the  murmur  is  heai-d  with  its  maximam 
intensity,  and  its  area  of  diffusion.  Both  aortic  obstraction 
and  mitral  regurgitation  are  accompanied  by  systolic  mur- 
murs. An  aortic  obstructive  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the 
apex  and  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  but  its 
point  of  maximum  intensity  is  at  the  second  stei-no-costal 
articulation  on  the  right  side ;  whereas,  with  mitral  regur- 
gitation, the  murmur  has  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  at 
the  apex -beat ;  it  may  be  audible  at  the  baso  of  the  heart, 
but  with  very  much  less  intensity  than  at  the  apex.  Ilie 
area  of  diffusion  of  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  toward 
the  left  and  backward. 

Aortic  obstruction  may  be  distinguished  from  tricuspid 
regurgitation  from  the  fact  that  the  point  at  wlueli  an  aortic 
obstructive  murmur  is  heard,  with  its  maximum  intensity,  is 
at  the  second  sterno-costal  articulation,  while  a  tricuspid 
regurgitant  murmur  has  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  the 
ape;:,  and  is  rarely  audible  above  the  junction  of  the  third 
rib  with  the  sternum. 
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In  conditions  of  anaemia  a  murmur  is  lioard  exactly  cor- 
tespiinding  in  rhythm  and  seat  with  an  aortic  obstructive 
murmur.  An  ansemic  murmur,  however,  does  not  generally 
^ave  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  the  junction  of  the  second 
rib  with  the  sternum,  but  is  heard  with  greatest  intensity 
Over  the  carotids,  aud  it  will  be  attended  by  a  more  or  less 
marked  venous  hum.  Again,  with  aortic  obstruction  there 
is  usually  some  cai-diac  hypertrophy,  witli  increased  force 
of  the  apex -beat ;  wliereas,  in  aiijemia,  the  cardiac  impulse 
is  feeble.  The  radial  pulse  in  aortic  'obstruction  is  jerking 
in  character,  and  gives  to  the  finger  a  sensation  of  hardnesa  ; 
in  anotmia,  the -pulse  is  soft,  full,  and  compressible.  Then 
yon  have  the  other  gpueral  phenomena  of  ansemia,  and 
although  they  are  sometimes  present  in  connection  with 
aortic  obstruction,  yet,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the 
changes  in  the  ventricular  walls,  which  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  attend  obstruction,  in  most  cases  you  will  find  it 
compaiutively  easy  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between 
an  ansmic  bruit  and  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur. 

Phoonosis. — The  prognosis  in  aortic  obstruction  depends 
altogether  upon  the  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  ventricular 
walls.  I  have  already  said  that  whenever  the  obstruction 
reaches  such  a  point  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  emp- 
tying of  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  will  cause  more  or 
less  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricular  walls ;  this  hypertrophy 
commences  with  the  commencement  of  the  obstruction,  and 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  obstruction ;  thus  the 
■wall  of  the  ventricle  may  be  increased  to  twice  or  three 
times  its  normal  thickness,  and  that  without  any  dilatation 
of  its  cavity.  Although  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  may 
in  this  way  become  greatly  hypertrophiod,  if  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart's  action  is  not  destroyed,  the  prognosis  as  to  th» 
duration  of  life  is  not  bad  ;  bnt  if,  on  violent  muscular  ex- 
ercise, there  is  a  tendency  to  interruption  of  the  heart's 
action,  there  is  danger  that  the  stoppage  of  the  ventricular 
systole  may  be  permanent,  and  sndden  death  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  ventricular  systole  becomes  feeble 
and  intennitting,  although  the  ventricular  walls  may  be 
thickened,  the  left  ventricle  becoming  over -distended  with 
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blood  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  its  passage,  and  tlio 
degeneration  which  has  occurred  in  the  hyiwrtrophied  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  ventricular  walls,  the  arterial  supply  will 
be  cut  off  from  the  brain,  and  the  patient  may  suddenly  die 
from  cerebral  aneemia. 

Again,  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  or 
only  slight  evidence  of  its  existence,  although  the  pi-esentw 
of  an  aortic  systolic  murmur  may  indicate  that  there  13 
obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice,  the  prognosis  will  be  good, 
especially  if  the  murmur  has  been  known  to  bare  existed 
lor  some  time. 

Sucli  murmurs,  wMch  have  existed  for  one  or  two  years 
■witliout  tile  development  of  hypertrophy  of  tbe  left  ven- 
tricle, will  probably  do  no  harm,  unless  fibrin  accumulate 
at  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  embolism  ensue. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  by  phj'sical  signs,  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vegetations ;  if,  however,  an  nortic 
Bystolic  murmur  has  existed  for  one  or  two  years  without 
producing  any  marked  change  in  the  ventricular  walls,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  evidence  almost  conclusive  that  vegeta- 
tions are  not  present. 

In  any  case  of  aortic  obstruction  where  the  evidences  of 
extreme  hypertrophy  are  present,  accompanied  by  a  jerking, 
irregular  pulse,  and  where  tlie  patient  has  had  repeated 
attacks  of  vertigo,  attended  and  fulhuvcd  by  great  muscular 
weakness,  witli  extreme  pallor  of  countenance,  there  is  con- 
Btaiit  danger,  for  there  is  a  liability  at  any  time  to  sudden 
Byncoj)!',  from  which  he  may  not  rally. 

Win-never  an  aortic  stenosis  has  existt'd  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
the  mitral  valves  have  become  so  involved  as  to  render 
"♦hem  insufficient,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable, 

TKKATME^fT,— The  treatment  ot  aortic  obstruction  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  aortic  regurgitation  ;  tlie  two 
conditions  aie  frequently  associated,  and  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  the  same. 


AORTIC  nEGURGITATION. 

As  I  liave  already  slatetl,  aortic  regurgitation  is  closely 
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allied  to  aortic  obstruction  ;  both  in  its  sitnation,  and  in  the 
anatomit-al  changes  which  take  place  in  the  valves.  Aortic 
n-gnrgitation  without  sonn-  obstruction  is  of  rare  occuiTcnce. 

Morbid  Axatomy. — There  are  several  anatomical  changes 
of  tile  aortic  val^'s  which  permit  the  regurgitation  of  blood 
during  tho  cardiac  diiistole.  'ITie  semilunar  valves  either 
are  so  shrunken  and  Bhortened  by  chronic  endocarditis,  or 
by  an  atheromatous  process,  that  they  do  not  meet  and 
close  the  aortic  orifice,  or  the  valves  become  adherent  to  the 
aortic  wall  and  are  thus  prevented  from  closing  the  orifice, 
or  laceration  and  detachment  of  one  of  the  valves  occur,  and 
thus  a  free  opening  for  regurgitation  is  fonned.  L'ndonbt- 
edly,  the  interstitial  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  the 
valvular  changes  which  allow  of  reguigitatiim,  is  sometimes 
excited  by  the  violence  with  which  the  valves  are  closed  by 
the  backward  rush  of  blood  on  tlie  aortic  recoil  during  pro- 
longed and  violent  physical  exertion. 

"When  regiirgitation  at  the  aortic  orifice  has  existed  for 
some  time,  a  new  series  of  changes  occurs.  The  blood  which 
regurgitates  through  the  aortic  orifice  is  added  to  that  which 
is  passing  normally  from  the  auricle  tluough  the  auiiculo- 
ventricular  opening;  by  the  combination  of  these  two 
sti-eams,  the  left  ventricle  is  over-distended  during  its  dias- 
tole. The  result  of  this  is  dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle;  for  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  the  museular 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  walls  are  in  a  relaxed  condition, 
and  when  the  abnormal  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  Ijy  the 
double  current  of  blood,  the  ventricle  becomes  distended 
beyond  its  normal  limits,  and  a  pennanent  dilatation  of  the 
ventricular  cavity  is  soon  developed. 

Almost  immediately  with  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle, 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricular  walls  is  developed,  in  order 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  over- distention  of  the  ventricular 
cavity;  or,  in  other  words,  to  overcome  the  obstruction  to 
the  cardiac  circulation.  In  this  way,  the  left  ventricle  be- 
comes dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

The  hypertrophy  goes  on  inci-easing,  until  it  compensates 
for  the  dilatation,  but  before  this  point  is  reached  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  sometimes  becomes  very  much  dilated,  and 
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the  left  heart  attains  an  immense  siite.  Untler  these  circnni- 
utanws,  the  It-ft  ventricle  is  capable  of  receiving  and  contain- 
ing more  than  its  normal  qnantity  of  blood  ;  conseqaeniljr, 
with  each  cardiac  pnlsation,  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blond 
is  thrown  into  the  arterial  system  which  distends  the  arterit^ 
beyond  their  normal  limits.  As  a  resnlt  of  these  rept-alwl 
and  sudden  arterial  distentions,  an  endocjirditis  is  developed 
which  leads  to  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arterial 
walls.  This  arterial  degeneration  places  th«  patient  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  danger;  for 
during  violent  mental  excitement  or  prolonged  physical 
exertion,  an  arteiy  in  the  brain  is  liable  to  rapture,  and  giTC 
rise  to  a  cerebral  apoplexy. 

Again,  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  heart,  the  aottic 
recoil  is  the  force  which  propels  the  blood  into  the  coronary 
artery.  Now,  when  the  aortic  valves  are  insufficient,  they 
furnish  little  resistance  to  the  return  blood-corrent ;  conse- 
quently, the  flow  of  blood  into  the  coronary  vessels  b  di- 
minished and  the  coronary  arteries  receive  less  than  their 
normal  supply  of  blood.  As  a  result  of  this  interference 
with  the  coronary  circulation,  the  nntrition  of  the  lij^per- 
trophied  ventricular  walls  is  interfered  witli,  and  after  a 
time  they  undergo  tissue  degeneration.  Now,  dilatation  of 
the  ventricular  cavity  recommences  at  the  expense  of  tlio 
hypertrophied  walls;  this  ventricular  dilatation  is  neces- 
sarily very  extensive,  and  the  mitral  valves  become  insufli' 
cient  to  close  the  dilated  auric ulo-vcntricular  orifice;  and 
from  tlie  regurgitation  of  blood  through  the  anriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifice,  you  have  obstructed  venous  circulation 
added  to  the  deficient  systemic  circulation. 

TJie  mitral  valves  may  also  become  insufficient  in  connec- 
tion with  aortic  regurgitation,  either  by  an  extension  of  en- 
docarditis oran  atheromatous  process  from  the  aortic  valves, 
or  the  chordffi  tendineie  may  become  shrunken  and  shortened 
by  an  extension,  or  by  the  development  of  chronic  endocai^ 
ditis.  This  endocarditis  is  secondary  to  the  aortic  regui;^- 
tation,  and  prevents  the  valves  from  closing  the  orifice ;  or, 
on  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  papillary  muscles,  the  folds 
of  the  valve  during  the  ventricular  systole  are  not  prevented 
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from  passing  into  the  auricle.  Thus,  in  some  one  of  tliese 
ways,  tho  mitral  valves  often  become  insufficient  as  a  seqne- 
Ife  of  aortic  regurgitation.  Wlienever  mitral  iusnfficiency 
occurs,  the  symptoms  of  aortic  regurgitation  are  modified 
by  those  of  failure  of  the  mitral  valves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  arises  a  general  disturbance  of  the  venous 
circulation,  the  veins  become  dist+^nded,  cyanosis  occiirs, 
and  dropsy  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
return  circulation,  which  develops  all  of  those  distressing 
phenomena  which  attend  advanced  cardiac  disease. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  aortic  insufficiency  do  not  re- 
quire separate  consideration.  Tliey  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  those  which  I  named  as  causes  of  aortic  obstruction, 
viz. :  acute  and  chronic  endocarditis,  excessive  bodily  exer- 
tion, and  atheroma  of  the  aorta.  All  of  which  have  been 
considered  in  connection  with  its  morliid  anatomy. 

We  now  come  to  the  symptoms  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
independent  of  any  other  valvular  lesion. 

Symptoms. — Sometimes  persons  with  extensive  regurgita- 
tion at  the  aortic  orifice  enjoy  comparatively  good  health, 
and  suffer  no  special  inconvenience  from  their  heart-disease. 
This  occurs  only  in  those  cases  where  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  fully  compensates  for  the  regui'gitatiou,  or 
where  the  leakage  of  the  valves  is  so  slight  that  the  regurgi- 
tant blood  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  over-distention  of  the 
venti-icular  cavity-  Such  persons  do  not  even  suffer  from 
dyspnwa  on  violent  physical  exertion ;  there  may  be  some 
cardiac  palpitation,  but  it  is  not  constant  nor  troublesome. 

Tliis  condition  of  apparent  health  is  usually  of  short 
duration,  for  the  causes  which  produce  the  regurgitation 
are  generally  progressive,  as  is  tlic  consequent  hypertrophy 
of  the  ventricular  walls.  When  the  hypertrophy  reaches  a 
certain  point,  it  gives  rise  to  an  excessive  action  of  the  heart 
under  slight  mental  excitement  or  violent  physical  exertion. 
Tlie  j)atient  then  begins  to  complain  of  vertigo,  headache, 
and  spots  before  his  eyes  ;  he  becomes  anxious  and  ner\'ous, 
and  conscious  of  the  labored  action  of  his  heart ;  he  feels 
that  active  exercise  increases  his  Bufferings,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  attacks  of  syncope.     His  pulse  is  slightly  ac- 
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celeRited,  is  quick  and  jerking  in  charactor.  but  regular  in 
rliytlim ;  the  radial  iinpuise  is  perceired  a  little  aft*^r  the 
ajjos-beat,  or  firi^t  sound  of  the  hearts  In  such  cases,  it  is 
alwaj's  well  to  delennJne  whether  the  action  of  the  hvart 
remains  regnlar  under  mental  excifc»ment  or  physical  exer- 
tion ;  if  it  dofs.  it  is  in  a  far  better  condition  than  when  it 
becomes  irregular.  The  patient  may  go  on  for  ywirs,  at 
times  aiiffering  from  dyspncea,  giddiness,  carotid  pulsation, 
and  cardiac  palpitation,  and  obliged  to  have  his  head 
elevated  wlien  lying  down ;  yet  he  becomes  accustomed  to 
these  symptoms,  and  leads  a  life  of  comparative  comfort 

After  a  time,  however,  the  degenerative  processes,  already 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  hypertrophied  ventricular 
walla  from  interference  with  their  nutrition,  take  place, 
and  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  is  no  longer  ablw  to  over- 
come the  impediments  to  the  circulation,  either  from  result- 
ing insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  or  from  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  aortic  insufficiency,  or  fi-om  extensive  athero- 
matous degeneration  of  the  aortic  walls.  As  a  result,  the 
veins  of  the  systemic  circulation  become  overloaded,  and 
cyanosis  and  dropsy  occur.  The  pulse  now  becomes  feeble 
and  irregular  upon  the  slightest  exertion,  often  intermitting, 
retaining  the  same  jerking  character. 

At  night,  the  patient  is  compelled  to  assume  the  sitting 
postnre,  with  his  head  resting  forward  on  some  firm  support. 
The  fcdema  of  the  feet  increases ;  attacks  of  extreme  dys- 
pna?a  come  on  after  alight  exertion,  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme cyanosis.  The  face  becomes  puffy  ;  pulsation  of  the 
carotids  increa~ses;  irregularity  and  intermissions  ot  the 
pulse  more  marked ;  general  anajmia  is  developed ;  nntil 
finally  death  occurs  from  pulmonary  cedema,  or  cerebral 
apoplexy,  cerebral  embolism,  or  from  sudden  syncope. 
The  history  of  this  class  of  cases  is  usually  continuous  and 
progressive  ;  the  disease  may  develop  slowly,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain gradually  or  rapidly  to  progress. 

Sometimes  it  is  hastened  to  a  fatal  tennination  by  tke 
kidney  changes  which  are  certain  to  occur  in  the  advanced 
8tag«*s  of  this  foi-m  of  cardiac  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  aortic  regurgi- 
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cation  are  readily  appreciated  and  not  difficult  of  recog- 
nitioii. 

Inspection  shows  im  increased  area  of  apex-beat,  with  dis- 
tinct carotid  pulsation  ;  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  apex-impulse  becomes  more  diffused  and  less  distinct. 

Oil  palpation,  a.  distinct  heaving  impulse  is  felt  over  an 
unnatural  area,  whicli  often  extends  downward  as  far  as  the 
eighth  rib,  and  to  the  left  of  the  left  nipple. 

L'pon  pacnssfon  it  will  be  found  that  the  area  of  the 
precordial  diilncss  extends  to  the  left  and  below  the  normal 
area,  and  the  outline  of  tho  cardiac  area  in  more  oval  in 
shape  than  normal. 

At  first,  the  inci-eased  area  of  dulness  will  extend  to  the 
left  and  downward,  but  as  dilatation  shall  exceed  the 
hypertrophy,  the  abnormal  area  of  dnlness  will  extend  up- 
ward rather  tlian  downward,  and  the  apex  may  be  carried 
as  high  as  the  axillary  sjiace.  The  superficial  area  of  dul- 
ness is  also  increased  to  the  left. 

On  avseuUaiion  a  munnur  will  bo  heard  following  or 
taking  the  place  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart ;  in  soma 
instances,  you  will  hear  the  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
normid  and  distinct,  then  the  munnur  following.  This 
munnur  is  usually  heard  with  greatest  intensity  over  the 
second  intercostal  space  close  to  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum  ;  it  is  diffused  over  a  large  area.  It  may  be  con- 
ducted to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  along  the  sN^rnum  to 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Sometimes  it  may  be  heard  at  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  along  the  spinal  column.  The  area 
of  diffusion  of  an  aortic  murmur  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  cardiac  murmur  ;  there  are  louder  murmurs,  but  their 
area  of  diffusion  is  less. 

Whenever  an  aortic  regurgitant  is  heard,  it  is  always  dias- 
tolic, and  as  a  rule,  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  at 
the  base  of  the  heart.  When  combined  with  aortic  ob- 
struction, which  is  very  common,  (here  is  a  distinct  double 
munnur  heard  over  a  large  space,  which  may  have  its  max- 
imum in  the  second  intercostaJ  space  on  the  right  or  left 
edge  of  the  sternum. 

DiFFEBENTiAL  DiAGJTOSis. — Generally,  the  diagnosis  of 
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sortie  re^r^talion  is  not  diffimlt,  for  the  miison  that  it 
rests  almost  exclusively  apoo  the  existence  or  nrin-e'xitit«lic» 
of  a  diastolic  mnnnnr.  The  existence  of  mnUac  h3rT«!rtro- 
plty  and  dUatatioD  also  afford  great  aseistance  in  aniviufiit 

a  dia^Dsis. 

An  aortic  regurgitant  mnnnnr  can  be  confonnded  with 
only  one  rardiac  nmronir.  and  tliat  is  a  mitral  ohfitructire 
one.  A  mitral  obstructive  mnrmnr  precedi*  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  commencing  in  the  period  of  n.-p4fise.  By  gtimt* 
observers  it  is  maintained  that  these  uinrmurs  »«•  itol 
mitral  obstructive,  bat  aortic  regurgitant  niuraturs,  which 
come  on  after  the  completion  of  the  sonnd,  the  li>nkaeottt 
the  aortic  valves  not  taking  place  until  after  the  aortic 
recoil. 

If  the  mnrmnr  is  of  mitral  origin,  there  will  he  no  hyper- 
trophy or  rlllalatiou  of  the  left  ventricle  acoompan >'ins  it, 

\A"lienever,  therefore,  yon  liave  cardiac  hj-p.'rtrophv  and 
dilatation  confined  lo  the  walls  and  cavitj-  of  the  k-ft  vVutri- 
cle,  accompanied  by  a  muminr  which  oceurs  after  tht?  ««- 
ond  sonnd  of  the  heart,  during  tlie  pt?riod  of  repose,  al- 
thongh  that  murmur  may  be  heard  with  as  great  iuteusitt' 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart  as  at  Ilie  base  ;  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tlie  hyi)ertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  left  veutricle 
excludes  mitral  stenosis  and  establishes  the  exisl4>nce  of 
aortic  regvirgitation. 

There  is  still  another  condition  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  ponfonnd  aortic  regurgitation  ;  namely,  iM-riearditis. 

When  pericarditis  is  princi|taUy  develo|K-d  in  that  portion 
of  the  ]H'ricardinm  wliich  lies  directly  over  the  aorta,  a  fric- 
tion-sound may  be  heanl  which  very  closely  res<!rnbies  an 
aortic  regurgitant  muriimr.  Snch  a  frietion-sonnd  will 
sometimes  be  heard  over  a  considerable  8i)aee.  and  it  may 
be  heard  only  during  the  cardiac  diastole.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy,  and  the  pecniiar 
pulse  which  att<?nds  aortic  rt^rutgitation.  will  Iw  a  sufficient 
basis  upon  which  to  rest  a  differential  diagnosis. 

Prooxosis. — The  prognosis  in  aortic  regurgitation  isgoT- 
emed  somewhat  by  the  age  of  the  patient.  When  met  with 
in  middle-aged  persons,  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  the 
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prognosis  is  excfedingly  iiDfavorable ;  in  very  old  persons, 
it  gives  rise  to  little  inconvenience,  and  is  sometimes  present 
for  a  long  time,  without  giving  rise  to  any  dangerous  or 
very  troublesome  symptoms. 

The  first  elements  of  danger  are,  hypertrophy  of  the  ven- 
tricular walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  increased  capacity  of 
the  left  ventrioular  cavity,  which  bo  augments  the  distend- 
ing force  of  the  arterial  walls,  that  degenei-ation  of  the  arte- 
rial system  may  take  jjlace,  and  render  the  patient  liable  to 
apoplectic  extravasation. 

The  next  element  of  danger  is,  degeneration  of  the  hj'per- 
tropliied  ventricular  walls,  as  a  result  of  impaired  nutrition 
from  tlio  interference  of  the  coronary  circidation.  This  de^ 
generation  allows  of  excessive  dilatation  of  the  ventricular 
cavity,  so  that  (he  weakened  ventricle  Is  unable  to  overcome 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  circulation  by  the  regurgitation ; 
as  a  result  we  have  cyanosis  and  dropsy,  which  lead  slowly 
but  surely  to  a  fatal  termination.  These  are  two  pi-ominent 
elements  of  danger  constantly  present  in  a  patient  who  lias 
aortic  regurgitation. 

Death  may  also  occur  from  cerebral  embolism.  It  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  with  i-egiirgitatiou  accompanied 
by  vegetations  on  the  valves,  which  must  always  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  serious  and  inti-actable  forms  of  heart 
disease. 

Another  danger  arises  from  the  obstruction  to  the  sys- 
temic circulation,  giving  rise  to  hardening  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  which  interferes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the 
perfoniianco  of  their  functions. 

These  secondary  changes  are  especially  liable  to  occur  in 
connection  with  aortic  regurgitation,  after  there  has  been 
added  to  it  mitral  regurgitation. 

In  all  respects,  aortic  regurgitation  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  gravest  fonns  of  cardiac  disease,  and  at  all  times 
necessitates  a  guarded  prognosis. 

A  long  train  of  inevitable  sequences  may  be  pi-edlcted 
from  the  very  commencement  of  this  lesion. 


LECTURE    XXIX- 


VALVULAR  DISEASES. 


Aortic  Regurgitation. — Mitrol  Obstruction. — Mitral  RegnrgHatiAn. 


At  my  last  lecture,  I  gave  the  history  of  aortic  obstruction 
and  regnrgitation,  with  the  exception  of  their  treatment. 

The  rules  which  are  to  gorem  you  in  the  management  of 
aortic  regorgitation  are  the  fiame  as  those  to  be  obserred  in 
the  treatment  of  aortic  obstruction. 

In  the  enccessfiil  management  of  these  affections  rest  is  of 
the  first  importance.  All  active  physical  exercise  must  be 
avoided  ;  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  must  be  ab- 
stained from,  and  the  diet  must  be  of  the  most  nutritious 
quality,  chiefly  albuminoid  in  character,  and  must  not  be 
taken  at  any  one  time  in  quantities  sufficiently  lai^  to  jwo- 
duee  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action. 

All  forms  of  mental  excitement  must  also  be  carefully 
avoided  by  tliis  class  of  patients;  they  must  lead  a  quiet 
life,  having  such  control  over  their  passions  and  appetites 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  the  heart 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  its  action.  It  is  wonderful  to  what 
an  extent  active  business  men  suffering  from  tliese  forms  of 
cardiac  disease  are  often  able  to  control  themselves  in  times 
of  greatest  financial  excitement. 

By  observing  these  simple  rules,  persons  with  aortic 
lesions,  obstruction,  and  regurgitation,  may  live  comfortablr 
many  years  after  the  valvular  lesions  have  been  developed, 
when  by  disregarding  tliem  life  would  be  very  much  sliort- 
ened. 
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These  considerations  are  adapted  to  the  management  of 
all  cardiac  diseases,  but  they  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  management  of  aortic  obstruction  and  regurgitation, 
for  it  is  in  connection  with  these  lesions  that  the  patient  ia 
esijecially  liable  to  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  and 
to  those  cerebral  lesions  whi<ih  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Digitalis  is  a  drug  which  has  been  very  much  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  but  it 
should  never  be  resort<*l  to  in  tho  treatment  of  aortic  regur- 
gitation while  the  hypertrophy  compensates  for  the  dilata- 
tion ;  as  soon  as  the  lieart  becomes  staggered  in  its  action, 
showing  evidences  of  degenenition  of  the  ventricular  walls 
and  loss  of  heart-power  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  then  digi- 
talis wUl  be  of  service,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
under  snch  circumstances,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
relief  can  be  afforded  to  the  heart.  This  remedy  should 
only  be  administered  in  such  doses  as  will  compensate  for 
tho  failure  of  heart-power  ;  when  its  administmtion  is  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  or  it  is  given  in  too  large  doses,  it 
ceases  to  have  power  to  control  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
you  are  robbed  of  one  of  your  most  serviceable  remedies  in 
the  management  of  this  form  of  be.art  disease.  The  best 
mode  of  administering  digitalis  la  .by  infusion.  If  symp- 
toms of  imjwrfect  heart-power  are  present,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  in  an  anaimic  condition,  iron  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  dyspnosa. 
dropsy,  and  other  troublesome  symptoms  of  the  advanced 
stages  of  these  valvular  lesions  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  the  management  of  mitral  regnrgi cations,  Theii'r 
are  but  few  remedial  measures  especially  adapted  to  thes*^' 
two  fonns  of  valvular  lesions ;  but  in  the  management  of 
them,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  you  bear  in  mind 
the  ends  to  be  attained  have  reference  to  failure  of  the  gen- 
eral systemic  circulation  in  contradistinction  to  pulmonary 
obstruction,  which  is  so  important  in  the  management  of 
those  valvular  lesions  which  are  next  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion. 

Your  early  recognition  of  aortic  valvular  lesions  and  of 
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tlie  causes  which  proJmse  them,  is  of  the  utmost  inipnr 
tance,  for  it  will  enabk'  you  to  adopt  those  inoa^ures  wliiuh 
shall  delay  their  development.  After  they  are  fully  deve- 
loped, all  means  ai-e  unsatisfaetoty.  Yon  may  Iw  ahle  to 
afford  relief,  but  the  relief  is  only  tempomry.  Tlie  profes- 
Bion  are  united  in  regarding  aortic  regurgitation  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  intractable  forms  of  cardiae  dii^ease. 
The  i-emediiil  meiisures  to  be  iidopted  in  the  management  of 
etuih  ease  will  be  defj^rminod  by  the  individual  symptoms, 

MITRAL  OBSTRUCTION  (Su^nosia.) 

I  will  next  consider  diseases  of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  I 
shall  fii"st  direct  your  attention  to  the  obstructive  lesiona,  or 
mitral  stenosis. 

Stenosis,  or  obstruction  of  the  anriculo-ventrieular  open- 
itig  of  the  left  Iieart,  is  due  partially  to  constriction  at  llie 
base  of  tlie  mitral  valves,  and  partially  to  adliesion-s  of  the 
valve-tips,  or  chorda;  tendineie.  It  usually  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  rarely  of  atheroma- 
tons  degeneration,  and  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  endocar- 
ditis affecting  young  iiei-sons. 

MoRHiD  Anatomv. — When  endocarditis  affects  the  mitral 
valves  (as  has  already  been  shown),  the  new  connective 
fonnatiouB,  following  a  universal  law,  contract  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  valves  K'come  narrower  and  sliorter, 
causing  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  piiswige  of  lilood 
from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
valves  do  not  completely  close  the  auriculo-veutrionlar 
orilic<(,  90  that  more  or  less  blood  regurgitati^s  from  the 
ventricle  into  the  auricle  dtiring  the  ventricular  systole. 
Under  such  circumstances,  regui-^tation  and  obstruction 
may  coexist. 

In  mitral  stenosis  you  have  not  only  thickening  and  cou- 
traction  of  the  valves,  bnt  the  edges  of  the  valves  become 
adherent ;  at  the  same  time  the  choi-djo  tendineie  and  papil- 
lary muscles  l>ecome  adherent,  and  a  sort  of  fibrinous  cone 
is  fonned,  with  its  base  looking  toward  the  anriclo,  and 
its  apex  toward  the  ventricle,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow 
slit-like  orifice,  through  which  it  is  often  almost  im}K>ssible 
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to  pass  the  tip  of  the  little  finger ;  in  the  normal  condition 
the  auriculo  -  ventricular  opening  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  introduction  of  three  lingers. 

VegeUitiona  and  calcan-ous  plates  often  cover  or  develop 
in  tilt*  valves  in  the  form  of  hai-d,  wart-liko  concretions, 
which  also  U  nd  to  ocflude  the  oriiice. 

With  mitral  stenosis,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  auricle  are  developed  as  a  necessary  result.  This  is  due 
to  ovpr-diatcntiou  of  the  auricle,  and  the  increased  labor  it 
is,  called  upon  to  perform  to  force  the  blood  through  tlie 
constricteil  opening  into  the  ventFiele.  Following  or  ac- 
companying tliese  auricular  changes,  the  return  blood  is 
obstructed  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  they  become  di- 
lated. This  dilatation  is  purely  mechanical.  The  left  ven- 
tricle i^-mains  of  normal  si»e,  and  its  walls  arc  often  thinner 
than  natural. 

The  distention  of  the  pulmonary  veins  produced  by  the 
dilated  and  over-distended  left  auricle,  causes  congestion  of 
the  entile  pulmonic  circulation,  and  this  leads  to  many 
secondary  changes  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  This 
passive  liypera'mia  of  the  lungs  leads  to  those  changes  in 
the  lung-tissue  which  I  have  ali-eady  described  under  the 
head  of  bi-owu  induration  of  the  lung. 

The  resulting  hypers^mic  condition  which  is  present  in 
tlie  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  manifests  itself  when  very 
intense,  or  suddenly  increased,  by  a  profuse  seci-etion  of 
mucus,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  profuse  raucous  expec- 
toration termed  bronchorrhcea. 

When  this  obstructive  pulmonary  hyperiemia  is  very  ex- 
cessive, violent  exeniise,  or  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing, 
may  cause  rupture  of  some  of  the  jmlmonary  blood-vessels 
and  au  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  lung-substance,  and 
we  then  have  a  true  pulmonary  apoplexy  ;  tho  clots  are 
firm,  and  of  nn  almost  black  color.  These  I  have  described 
under  the  head  of  pulmonary  ajjoplexy. 

If  persons  with  extensive  mitral  stenosis  walk  i-apidly 
against  a  strong  wind,  or  subject  themselves  to  violent 
physical  exertion,  pulmonary  congestion  and  (pdenia  may 
be  suddenly  developed,  and  cause  sudden  death. 
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When  the  mitral  stenosis  ia  sliglit,  the  pulmonarj*  ob- 
struction will  be  comparatively  slight,  and  will  not  be  at- 
tended by  any  of  these  alarming  phcnoinena. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  detcniiiue  the  exact  extent  of 
the  stenosifl  unless  you  aee  tlie  piitient  immediately  after 
■violent  and  prolonged  physical  exertion. 

When  mitral  stenosis  is  extreme,  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  become  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 

Etioloot. — The  changes  in  mitral  obstruction,  or  stenosbi, 
are  generally  the  result  of  endocarditis,  and  not  depend"iil 
upon  atheromatous  degeneration.  Stenosis  is  most  fre- 
quently developed  in  young  subjects ;  mitral  lesion  in  the 
child  is  almost  invariably  mitml  stenosis. 

Diseases  at  the  aortic  orifice,  as  has  Jilready  been  shown, 
lead  to,  or  are  the  cause  of,  mitral  disease ;  and  a  mitral 
valvulitis,  the  result  of  the  extension  of  an  endocardial  in- 
flammation from  the  aortic  orifice,  or  one  that  is  the  result 
of  the  shock  produced  by  the  aortic  regurgitant  current, 
may,  iu  nire  instances,  lead  to  mitral  stenosis.  That  is,  all 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  acute  or  chrome  endocanliti:* 
are  indirectly  causes  of  mitral  stenosis. 

If  a  rheumatic  endocarditis  occurs  in  a  very  young  child, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  such  extensive  con- 
tractions of  the  mitral  orifice  as  to  interfere  with  the  jxis- 
sage  of  blood  from  tlie  auricle  to  the  ventricle. 

Sometimes  mitral  stenosis  is  of  congenital  origin. 

Stmitoms. — Patients  with  mitral  stenosis,  as  a  consp- 
quenco  of  the  attending  pulaionavy  hyperffimio,  are  usually 
short  of  breath  upon  slight  exertion.  As  the  vessels  of  ihe 
bronclii  are  less  affected  by  the  engorgement  than  those  of 
the  air-cells,  bronchial  catarrh  does  not  uecessanly  ac<K>m- 
pany  the  dyspnoea.  This  class  of  patients  are  habitaally 
troubled  with  a  dry,  hacking,  unsatisfactory  cough,  often 
mistaken  for  a  purely  nervous  cough,  which  it  very  closely 
resembles ;  it  is  due  to  the  changes  in  the  lung-tissue  al- 
ready described,  and  not  to  a  disturbed  action  of  the  lujart. 
Wit|i  the  dyspncea  and  cough,  hiemoptysis  frequently  oc- 
curs, but  it  ia  rarely  profuse,  and  the  blood  expectorated  is 
always  of  a  dark  color.     Occasionally,  after  violent  exer- 
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tion,  there  13  a  profuse,  watery,  blood-stained  expectora- 
tion, indicating  the  occiirrence  of  pulmonary  congestion 
and  oedema.  Not  unfreqnently  this  wlass  of  patients  enjoy 
tolerably  good  health, — they  look  pale,  and  are  obliged  to 
use  caution  as  regards  exercise  and  excitement,  but  so  long 
as  they  are  careful,  they  suffer  little  inconvenience.  The 
pulse  is  always  regular;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  ventricle  remains  unaffected  unless  it  be  slightly  dimin- 
ished in  [flze,  then  it  is  competent  to  dischai'ge  all  the  blood 
which  it  receives  with  its  norma!  regularity,  hence  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  pnlae. 

When  the  stenosis  ia  extensive,  the  pulse  necessarily  be- 
comes feeble,  for  the  reason  that  the  ventricle  does  not  re^ 
oeive  the  normal  supply  of  blood  at  each  cardiac  pulsation ; 
even  under  excitement  or  violent  physical  exertion,  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  is  not  increased. 

Dyspnoea,  congh,  occasionally  bloody  expectoration,  and 
feeble  but  regular  pulse,  are  the  general  symptoms  wliicU 
mark  the  existence  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Cardiac  palpitation  may  be  developed,  especially  after 
exercise,  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  takes  a  recumbent 
postnre,  lying  on  the  right  side  with  the  head  slightly  ele- 
vated, the  palpitation  will  cease  ;  by  assuming  this  position 
the  auricle  has  an  opportunity  to  empty  itself,  and  thus 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  equalized  circulation  is  re- 
stored, and  the  palpitation  ceases. 

There  i3  one  essential  difference  between  the  pulmonary 
fayperiemia  associated  with  miti-al  stenosis,  and  tliat  asso- 
ijiatod  with  mitral  regurgitation ;  the  pulmonary  hyper- 
aemia  of  mitral  stenosis  is  not  constant,  even  in  cases  well 
advanced,  for  at  times  the  auricle  has  an  opportunity  to 
almost  empty  itself, — but  with  mitral  regurgitation  there  is 
a  constant  driving-back  current  of  blood,  and  the  force  with 
■which  it  is  drivi.'n  back  cori-eaponds  with  the  force  of  the  ven- 
tricular contractions.  This  brings  us  to  tlie  consideration 
of  its  physical  signs, — it  ia  upon  these  that  yon  will  bo 
compelled  almost  exclusively  to  rest  for  a  correct  diagnosis. 

PiivsicAi.  Hioy A.— Inspect  1071  shows  a  feebler  cardiac  im- 
poise  than  is  natural. 
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On  palpation  it  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  apex- 
beat  lacks  force,  yet  there  is  a  distinct  purring  Ihrill  com- 
mimicated  to  the  hand  as  it  rests  over  the  apex-beal, — llu» 
thrill  ie  a  constant  attendant  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  umy 
be  i^egarded  aa  its  diagnostic  sign, — it  precedes  the  full  apex- 
beat,  (leasing  abruptly  as  the  beat  commences. 

A  purring  tlmll  is  always  present  in  mitral  stenosis ;  pur- 
haps  it  may  occur  without  stenosis,  but  mitral  stenosis 
without  a  purring  thrill  I  have  never  seen. 

Upon  percussion,  an  increased  area  of  daluess  may  be 
found  upwai-d  and  toward  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the 
left  auricle.  This  will  not  be  easily  recognized,  and  is 
thertifore  of  not  so  mucli  imjiortance. 

On  auscultatiun,  a  loud  blubbering  mnnnur  is  heard 
just  preceding  the  first  sound  of  the  hejirt, — this  murwor 
ends  with  the  commencement  of  the  first  sound  and  the 
apes-beat,  and  is  simultaneous  with  the  contraetion  of  the 
auricle.  As  it  takes  a  long  time  for  sufficient  Itlood  to  pass 
through  the  constricted  auricnlo-ventricular  op'uing  to  fill 
the  ventricle,  this  murmur  is  of  longer  duration  tlian  any 
other  cardiac  murmiir. 

This  murmur  is  heard  with  its  maximum  of  iatensilya 
little  above  the  apex-beat ;  it  is  limited  to  a  circumsoribed 
space  around  the  apex. 

In  most  instances,  it  is  heard  over  tlie  whole  superfici^ 
cardiac  region  ;  it  is  never  conveyed  to  the  left  of  the  apex, 
nor  heard  behind.  It  varies  in  intensity  with  the  size  and 
character  of  the  obstruction,  the  condition  of  the  bhiod. 
and  with  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  blond-rurrent ;  it  is 
usually  louder  tlian  any  other  cardiac  murmur. 

DiFFKitENTiAL  DIAGNOSIS.— Tlie  diflguosis  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis is  not  difficult ;  it  mainly  dep<>nds  upon  two  physical 
ragns,  the  presence  of  a  murmur,  and  a  purring  thrill.  The 
only  question  which  may  arise  is,  ejin  this  murmur  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  cardiac  murmur )  There  is  no 
other  presystolic  murmur  except  that  which  occurs  at  the 
tricuspid  orilice,  and  that  is  of  such  infrequent  occurrence 
that  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  practical  consideration.  JU 
aortic  regurgitant  niunuur  sometimes  very  closely 
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Mfs  this  murmur ;  but  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenpsU  19 
]nt>systolic  mther  tliaji  diastolic.  It  is  true  that  an  aortic 
regurgitant  murmur  sometimes  continues  tlirough  the 
jwriod  of  repose  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  lirst  sound 
of  tlie  heart ;  bat  such  murmurs  are  not  loud,  their  area  of 
diffusion  is  along  the  sternum,  and  tlieir  maximum  of  in- 
t^^nsity  ia  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  Besides,  aortic  n'gur- 
pitiint  murmurs  are  accompaniwi  by  more  or  less  cardiac 
hypertropliy ;  whereas  mitral  stenosis  never  ^vea  rise  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  pulse  of  aortic 
regurgitation  is  irregular  and  jerking  ;  while  the  pulse  of 
mitral  stenosis  is  always  regular,  though  it  may  be  feeble. 
Pulmonary  complications  are  always  present  in  mitral 
8teii<»3i9,  and  rarely  present  in  aortic  regurgitation.  These 
distinctions,  it  seems  to  me,  are  always  sufficient  to  make  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  murmurs.  The  time 
of  a  mitral  obstructive  murmur  distinguishes  it  from  a  mitral 
regurgitant. 

Pkoonosis. — Mitral  stenosis  admits  of  no  compensation ; 
the  pulmonary  hyperemia  which  necessarily  attends  the 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle,  necessarily  induces  more  or  less  parenchymatous 
changes  in  the  lung-substance.  During  violent  physical  ex- 
ercise, such  persons  are  liable  to  suddcm  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, rrdema,  and  extravasation,  which  may  place  them  in 
a  condition  of  immediate  danger.  When  mitral  stenosis  is 
ext«>n8ive,  the  danger  attending  it  must  be  ranked  next  to 
that  attending  aortic  regurgitation.  According  to  statistics 
furnished  by  BeJievue  Hospital,  sudden  deaths  occur  as 
frequently  in  connection  with  mitral  stenosis  as  with  aortio 
regurgitation.  When  dyspn(Ba  is  not  present,  the  prog- 
nosis is  not  very  bad  ;  but  when  constant  dyspncea  is  pres- 
ent, which  becomes  extreme  upon  active  physical  exertion, 
accompanied  by  occasional  spittings  of  blood,  the  patient 
is  in  very  great  danger. 

There  is  a  class  of  congenital  cases  of  mitral  stenosis ; 
those  belonging  to  this  class  suffer  very  little,  and  ai-e  not 
exposed  to  any  danger  from  it. 

Theatment, — The    treatment    of    mitral    obstruction  is 
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nearly  the  same  as  that  of  mitral  regurgitation.     I  shaQ 
therefore  consider  the  ti-eatment  of  the  two  lesions  nndsr  \ 
one  huad. 

MITHAL  REGUKGITATION. 

In  ineofficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  there  is  a  preatCT 
variety  of  anatomical  changes  than  in  any  other  valvular 
lesion.  In  many  instances  these  changes  are  similar  in  their 
origin  to  those  which  give  rise  to  insufficiency  of  the  aortic 
valves ;  in  other  cases  tliey  depend  upon  lesions  of  the 
papillary  muscles  and  tlie  chords  tendinea?. 

As  a  role,  all  these  changes  are  the  i-esult  of  acutfl  chronic 
endocarditis.  Mitral  regurgitation  is  more  coininon  than 
any  other  valvular  lesion,  especially  is  this  the  case  among 
the  young. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  most  common  lesion  which  gives 
rise  to  mitral  regui^itation  is  thickening,  induration,  and 
shortening  of  the  mitral  valves,  the  result  of  the  anatomical 
changes  of  acute  and  chronic  endocarditis. 

Often  large  masses  of  calcareous  matter  are  imbedded  in 
the  indurated  and  thickened  valves.  With  thi-se  valvular 
clianges,  tlie  cliordie  tendinese  are  thickened  and  shortened, 
and  the  papillary  muscles  are  diminished  in  bulk. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  these  lesions,  or  in  connection 
witli  them,  the  valves  are  ruptured  or  torn,  or  the  chordie 
tendinefp  are  ruptured,  so  that  the  regurgitant  current  of 
blood  causes  them  to  Hap  back  through  tlie  auriculo- ventric- 
ular opening  into  the  auricle ;  in  rare  instances  the  valves 
become  adherent  to  the  ventricular  walls,  in  const-quence  of 
shortenings  produced  in  the  chordse  tendinete,  which  have 
drawn  their  two  surfaces  together,  and  thus  the  valves  are 
prevented  from  approaching  each  other  and  closing  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 

Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  mitral  regurgitation  exists, 
in  whicli  no  lesion  can  be  found  sufficient  to  render  the 
valves  insufficient.  In  these  cases  tlie  valves  and  their 
attachments  are  apparently  perfect,  but  upon  trial  with  the 
water-test,  they  will  be  found  insufficient.  The  only  change 
3d  to  this  class  of  cases  is  some  change  in  tlie  pajii!- 
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lary  muscle,  which  permits  the  valrea  to  pass  a  trifle  be- 
yond their  noi-mal  limits. 

In  general  terms,  the  valvular  lesions  developed  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  in  mitral  regurgitation,  are  similar  to  those 
desrrilx-d  as  occurring  at  the  aortic  orifice  in  aortic  regurgi- 
tation ;  but,  besides  these  valvular  changes  in  mitral  in- 
sufficiency, there  are  the  other  <:hanges  just  described,  which 
always  have  mucli  to  do  in  rendering  the  mitral  valvea 
insufficient. 

The  first  effect  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  jjroduped  by  niitml  stenosis ;  the  cavity  of  the  left 
auricle  becomes  distended,  and  its  walls  are  thickened ; 
consequent  upon  this,  the  pulmonarj-  circulation  becomes 
distended,  and  the  constant  interference  with  the  return 
circulation  fi-nm  the  lungs  interferes  more  or  less  with  the 
outward  current  of  blood  to  the  lungs  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle. As  the  obstruction  is  a  gradual  one,  the  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  sf>  hypertrnplned  as  to  overcome  it,  conse- 
quently the  hypertrophicd  right  ventiicle  compensates  for 
the  mitral  r^urgitation.  So  long  as  the  hypertrophied 
right  ventricle  is  capable  of  compensating  fully  for  the 
abnormal  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  the  mitnil 
regurgitation,  so  long  these  patients  remain  very  comfort- 
able ;  but  a  time  comes,  if  the  mitral  regurgitation  is  con- 
tinued or  incn-ased,  when  the  right  heart  can  no  longer 
compensate  for  the  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  then  we  have  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
supervening  niton  its  hyperti-ophy. 

Consequent  npon  this  dilated  condition  of  the  hyper- 
trophied right  ventricle,  the  return  of  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  is  necessarily  interfered  with,  and  this  interference 
produces  obstruction  to  the  return  systemic  circulation. 
The  interference  with  the  return  systemic  circulation  man- 
ifests itself  by  more  or  less  cyanosis  upon  exercise,  and  a 
hypera^mic  condition  of  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  liver,  as  the  result  of  the  constant  hepatic  hyperfe- 
raia  produced  by  the  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the 
hepatic  vein,  becomes  enlarged  and  hardened  ;  as  a  result  of 
the  interference  to  the  emptying  of  tlie  hepatic  vein,  the 
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portal  circulation  is  obstnick'd,  and  we  have,  as  a  resoUt 
(constant  hyperjemia  of  the  muroiis  membrane  of  (be  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  which  necessarily  lejids  to  a  dii^ttitb- 
ance  of  their  functions.  Besides  these  changes,  the  blood, 
as  it  returns  from  tlie  brain,  finds  an  obstruction  iu  iin  over- 
distojili'd  auricle,  passive  cerebral  hyperreniia  is  the  rusolt, 
and  tliL'  xditient  snffers  mom  or  leas  from  headache  and 
vertigo.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  patient  bu 
readied  tlie  advanced  stage  of  mitral  regurgitation,  when 
the  right  heart  can  no  longer  compensate  for  the  mitral 
regurgitation,  the  functions  of  all  the  body  are  more  or  leas 
di.'^t  urbi'd,  and  fluid  accumulates  in  the  areolar  tissue  and 
in  Ihe  cavities,  as  a  result  of  an  imperfectly  maintained 
cajiilhny  circulation.  In  addition  to  the  changes  already 
referred  to,  as  the  result  of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valves,  more  or  less  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  occurs.  These  changes  in  the  left  ventricle  are  pro- 
duced in  this  manner :  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle, 
the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  vein  ai-e  over-distended  with 
blood,  which,  as  soon  as  the  ventricular  diastole  oecuj^ 
rushes  with  abnormal  force  into  the  ventricle,  and  orer- 
distends  it  during  its  diastole.  This  over-distension  during 
the  ventiiciilar  diastole  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  cavity,  and 
to  compensate  for  this  dilatation,  as  in  aortic  regnrgitation, 
we  have  liypertrophy  of  the  ventricular  walls,  Now,  if 
this  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes 
excessive,  the  force  and  volume  of  the  regurgitant  cnrresl 
is  increased,  and  under  tliese  circumstances,  during  pliyai- 
cal  or  mental  excitement,  when  the  activity  of  the  heart  is 
increased,  tliere  is  great  danger  from  pulmonary  congestion, 
oedema,  and  apoplexy. 
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VALVULAR  DISEASES. 


Mitral  Regurgitation. — Valvular  Diseases  of  the  Right  Heart. — Pulmonic 

Obstruction. — Pvslnionic  Regurgitation. 

I  SHALL  this  morning  continue  the  history  of  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  their  relations  to  cardiac  mur- 
murs. I  closed  my  last  lecture  with  the  history  of  the 'ana- 
tomical lesions  which  attend  the  development  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. I  will  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  their 
etiology,  and  then  pass  to  the  symptoms  which  attend  their 
development. 

Etiology. — Acute  endocarditis  is  the  primary  cause  of 
most  of  the  changes  which  take  place  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
which  lead  to  mitral  insufficiency.  The  chronic  changes 
which  ordinarily  follow  it,  add  to  the  primary  lesion,  and 
give  rise  to  more  extensive  valvular  changes.  Cases  are 
occasionally  met  with  which  did  not  begin  with  acute  en- 
docarditis, but  in  which  the  endocardial  changes  were 
chronic  from  the  commencement.  Mitral  regurgitation  is 
frequently  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  is 
produced  in  one  of  the  ways  already  referred  to ;  either 
from  ext(»nsion  of  the  endocardial  inflammation  from  the 
aortic  orifice  to  the  mitral  valves  and  their  appendages,  or 
from  chronic  valvulitis  excited  by  the  regurgitant  cuiTent 
from  the  aorta.  Mitral  insufficiency  may  be  the  result  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice,  which 
accompanies  excessive  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Symptoms. — Patients  during  the  early  stage  of  mitral 


regurgitation  suffer  very  little  from  dyspncea,  so  long  as 
the  comiienaating  hypertropliy  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonarj- 
circolation.  When  this  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it, 
the  systemic  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  im- 
peded, the  veins  and  capillaries  become  overloaded  with 
blood,  the  lips,  face  and  hands  assume  a  bluisli  line,  and 
the  circulation  In  the  hraiu,  liver,  and  kidneys  becomes  em- 
barrassed. As  the  result  of  the  chronic  liyperiemia,  the  liver 
enlarges,  and  patients  complain  of  a  sense  of  weight  and 
fulness  in  tlie  right  hypochondrinra.  This  enlargement  of 
the  liver  is  easily  recognized  by  palpation  and  percussion. 
Sometimes  the  hepatic  cimilation  becomes  so  obstructed 
that  the  biliary  secretion  is  interfered  with,  and  a  jaundieed 
hue  of  the  surface  will  be  added  to  the  cyanotic  discolora- 
tion. Cerebral  hyperiemia  from  obstructed  venous  return 
may  also  give  rise  to  headache,  vertigo,  stupor,  and  some- 
times tp  a  peculiar  form  of  temporary  delirium. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs  are  of  quiti!  frequent  oc- 
currence in  connection  with  extensive  mitral  regurgitation, 
which  causes  obstruction  to  the  gastric  and  intestinal  Teina, 
Hemorrhoids  and  menstrual  derangements  occur  from  a 
similar  cause. 

The  obstruction  offered  to  the  return  circulation  of  the 
kidney,s,  gives  rise  to  derangements  in  their  funcHous;  the 
urine  may  become  scanty,  liigh-colored,  and  contain  costs. 
One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  advanced  mitral  re- 
gurgitation is  dropsy.  The  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood  from  impaired  nutrition,  and  its  impeded  outflow 
from  the  veins  and  capillaries,  causes  its  wat*?ry  j>ortion  to 
exude  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  dropsy  usu- 
ally begins  in  the  region  of  the  ankles,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  body.  In  some  cases,  after  the  fire* 
appearance  of  ffideraa  about  the  ankles,  the  downward 
course  is  rapid  ;  in  other  cases,  tlie  downward  progress  is 
slow,  many  years  elapsing  after  its  first  aj)pearance  before 
urgent  symptoms  develop. 

When  patients  with  mitral  regmgitation  reach  a  condi- 
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tion  of  general  anasarca,  dyspnoea  becomes  extreme,  serous 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
the  limits  become  cedematous,  and  these,  with  the  feeble 
and  irregular  heart-action,  are  the  immediate  cause  of 
deatli.  In  some  cases,  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  with  the 
(*<)ns(»quent  pneumonic  inflammation,  are  the  direct  causes 
of  the  fatal  termination.  The  pulse  of  mitral  regurgitation 
is  pcH'uliar  and  somewhat  characteristic.  It  is  irregular  in 
volume,  for  with  each  cardiac  pulsation,  less  than  the  nor- 
mal blood  is  forced  into  the  aorta,  and  this  causes  irregu- 
larity in  the  radial  pulse. 

In  the  later  stages,  the  radial  pulse  becomes  irregular  in 
time*  as  w(41  as  irregular  in  force.  At  one  time  it  is  (»xceed 
ingly  fe<*ble,  at  another  time  full  but  c(mipr(»ssible, 
alwavs  tremulous  when  the  heart's  action  is  much  excited. 
It  is  never  jerking  in  chaiticter.  A  cough  with  a  watery 
exp(K*toration  is  usually  present  in  all  advanced  cases  of 
mitnil  regurgitation.  T\\e  expectoration  may  ])e  stained 
with  dark  or  blackish  ])lood  ;  profuse  hemorrhages  an^ 
rarelv  met  w^th  in  mitral  insufficit^ncy. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs,  indicating  the 
existcMice  of  mitral  insufficiency,  are  generally  very  well 
marked. 

Upon  inspection  and  palpation,,  you  will  notice  that  the 
area  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  imTeased.  The  visible  im- 
pulse extends  over  more  than  the  normal  area ;  8om(»times  it 
is  very  forcible,  at  other  times  it  is  diffused,  depc^nding  en- 
tirely upon  the  amount  of  hyp(Ttrophy  and  dilatation 
which  maj'  be  present  in  any  given  case. 

The  apex  impulse  is  farther  to  the  left  than  normal ;  when- 
ever the  hypertrophy  predominates,  it  will  be  lower  than 
normal,  while  if  dilatation  predominates,  the  aix*x-b(»at  will 
be  higher  than  the  normal  line. 

Upon  percussion,  the  area  of  precordial  dulness  will  be  in- 
creased, extending  to  the  left  beyond  the  normal  ])recordial 
limits.  The  deep-seated  dulness  may  extend  Ix^yond  the 
left  nii)ple  and  downward,  indi(^atin^  the  existimce  of  m()n^ 
or  less  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The  area  of  the  super- 
ficial dulness  will  also  be  increased  laterally  and  downward. 
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rpon  ansifryTftitioYi,  a  inunniir  will  Iv  heard  takine  the 
I>Ia«-t^  r>f.  fir  friHowini:.  thr  first  sound  of  th»^  htrarr.  n-ndLiis 
soiii».-wliMr»*  iM-twMHii  rhr  eoiiiiiK-inviiu-nt  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sounds  iff  til*:'  ht-art.  Tliis  niurnmr  is  STiiohn'>n«»us  with 
th»M-ontiartinLr  and  ♦-mjitying  <\i  the  ventricle?,  and  i^  pn>- 
duo-il  l»v  t!i»'  iv'nuriritatirai  of  the  «Mirrent  of  bkH.Kl  from  rh#- 
h'ft  vi-nti'irl»'  intu  the  li-ft  auricle.  The  reirurgitanr  curn-nt 
may  he  due  to  any  nf  the  rlianp-s  at  the  mitral  oritire  which 
Ihav»*  just  derH-ril.jeii  as  pro^lucinff  insiifficieney  ai  the  mitral 
oritice. 

Tliis  niunnur  is  heard  with  its  niaximnni  of  iniensiry  at 
the  aiM'X-Leat :  its  area  of  diffusion  is  to  the  It-fr.  f»n  a  line 
rMn»'>fiondinc:  to  the  ajH-x-heat.  and  is  heard  with  veiy 
nearly  tlie  same  intensity  V>eliind.  iM-twt/en  the  h.iwer  l»onJer 
of  ilj«-  fifth  and  ui«]»er  l»ord«*r  ^f  the  eighth  vertebnr,  close 
to  tin.'  left  sid*'  <»t  till'  spinal  cMlumn. 

Tliis  is  cliaraeteristir  nf  the  murmur  <ieveh»ped  in  connec- 
tion with  mitral  reirurjritation.  It  varies  in  quality  in  dif- 
ferent eases,  hut  tli»^  jjuality  of  the  niunnur  is  of  littlf 
praetieal  ini]K»rtan<e.  The  ]»oint  of  its  maxunam  intensity 
is  the  fi-atuie  of  s|HTial  iuij  tor  ranee. 

At  r!i«- jini'-riMii  of  tlie  third  ril»  with  the  stemnm  on  ilie 
l«-ft  ^id".  \>*a\\  lM-:iri-<<Miiid<  :ire  f.-i-lili-,  lait  a  little  ahove  the 
third  ri''.  ovi-r  tlie  ]»ulninnie  valv»'S.  tlieseeund  sound  is  al>- 
noini;iiiy  iiitfiisf:  thf  inert-a-'  in  intensity  of  tlje  si.vi.ind 
sound  lit  ihi<  ]Hiiiir  is  «»fttii  r.f  i,r»;a  diairnostii-  value. 

St'ih'sN  and  rtL']irLi':ariMU  at  rh»*  mitral  orific*.-  are  fre- 
quently iiief  wiili  in  tlie  -aiue  in«liviilual.  In  such  a  rase 
vnu  will  havt'  w  nninmir  r.»ni]neiu*inir  bi'fore.  and  takin"" 
the  ]»l:ir.*  <:f,  ilie  fusf  s« »und  of  tlii^  heart.  C'ons«'quentlv,  it 
is  a  eMiiiiiiU'Hi^  niiuinur.  whirh  I »"i:ins  before  tin*  vi'iiiricular 
>ysr««le  ;jnd  ennrinnos  until  tin-  stri«nd  sound  4>f  the  heart; 
l>ur  ihf  i.ie>y>tnlip  pMrti<:»n  of  tin*  murmur  will  ni>t  be  oon- 
vt  vi'd  In  the  b-fr.  and  will  <'nd  with  the  a]x*x-beat.  Fi>l- 
InwiiiiT  this.  ih»Te  cnnies  auotlitT  mumiur,  whirh  is  the 
reLrurLritaiit  murniur.  ami  that  will  l)e  conveyed  around  to 
the  I.  ft.  It  is  very  easy  tr>  draw  the  line  of  distinction  Ih*- 
iwiH-n  tin*  twi>.  althi»ui:h  they  are  miuirled  in  a  continuous 
murmur.     It  is  quite  inq»ortant  to  recognize  the  fact,  when 
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stenosis  exists  with  a  mitral  regurgitation,  for  when  stenosis 
is  present,  you  are  more  liable  to  have  pulmonary  congestion 
suddenly  developed,  and  its  presence  will  consequently 
modify  the  prognosis  in  any  given  case. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  —  Usually  the  diagnosis  of 
mitral  regurgitation  is  not  diflBcult.  The  seat  and  rhythm 
of  the  murmur  and  its  area  of  diffusion  are  generally  suffi- 
(*ient  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  a  mitral  regurgitant  mur- 
mur from  any  other. 

Again,  the  character  of  the  pulse  will  be  of  assistance. 
The  pulse  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  feeble  and  easily  accel- 
erated, differing  in  these  respects  from  the  hard,  jerking 
pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

A  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  occurring  with  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aortic^  obstruc- 
tive or  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur.  An  aortic  obstructive 
murmur  is,  however,  rarely  heard  as  low  in  the  chest  as  the 
mitral  regurgitant ;  and  it  is  conveyed  along  the  course  of 
the  arteries  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  the  left  of  the 
apex  and  backward. 

A  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  although  heard  with  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart,  is  not  conveyed  to  the  left  of  the 
apex-beat,  but  is  heard  with  greatest  intensity  directly  over 
the  right  ventricle,  and  if  transmitted  in  any  direction  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  right.  In  addition  to  these  distinguish- 
ing features,  we  have  the  pulmonary  hyperiemia  incident  to 
mitral  disease,  which  is  not  present  in  connection  with  aortic 
and  tricuspid.  These  facts,  properly  considered  and  intel- 
ligently applied,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  mitral  regurgitation,  as  far 
as  duration  of  life  is  concerned,  is  good.  It  is  a  lesion  of 
the  heart  which  does  not  rapidly  undergo  changes.  The 
valvular  lesions  which  produce  it  are  of  slow  growth,  and 
their  tendency  is  to  remain  stationary;  besides,  valvular 
insufficiency  at  the  mitral  orifice  admits  of  compensation 
more  than  any  other  valvular  lesion. 

Patients  with  a  moderate  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  ori- 
fice suffer  very  little  except  after  taking  violent  exercise, 
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when  dyspncEa  maybe  developed  to  a.  slight  d<:^r(*e,  and 
wei-e  it  not  for  this  inconvenience,  it  would  hardly  be  known 
that  they  were  the  sabjects  of  cardiac  disease. 

So  long  as  the  oompeiisatiug  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  patients  with  this  form  of  cardiac 
disease  may  experience  no  difficulty  of  breathing,  even 
after  violent  physical  exercise. 

Mitral  regurgitation  uncomphcated  by  any  other  valvular 
lesion  gives  rise  to  very  little  disturbance  of  the  systemic 
capillary  circulation. 

It  may  exist  for  years  without  inducing  either  general 
dropsy  or  systemic  congestion. 

Patients  will  live  longer  and  enjoy  a  more  comfortable 
degi-ee  of  health  with  mitral  regurgitation  than  with  any 
other  extensive  valvular  lesion.  It  is  for  this  reason  Ihat 
many  persona  having  this  form  of  cardiac  disease  are  igno- 
rant of  its  existence.  Do  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
Buch  individuals  by  gravely  saying  to  them  that  they  have 
heart  disease;  sui^h  knowledge  maybe  productive  of  the 
most  serious  results,  for  the  patient  is  not  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  difference  between  cardiac  lesions.  With  one  form 
of  cardiac  lesion  the  patient  may  live  for  years  in  compara- 
tive comfort ;  whUe  with  another,  he  may  live  only  a  short 
time,  and  a  statement  from  his  medical  adviser  that  lie  lias 
heart  disease  will  necessarily  direct  his  attention  eonstanlly 
to  the  heart,  and  so  tend  to  hasten  the  development  of  tlw 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  features  of  this  form  of  cardiac 
lesion. 

Whenever  there  are  evidences  of  interference  with  the 
systemic  circulation,  we  may  know  that  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion ;  this  is  shown  by  the  oi^currence  of  cedema,  cyanosis,  fix- 
treme  dyspnoea,  etc.,  and  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 

When  these  symptoms  have  developed,  the  result  only 
becomes  a  question  of  time.  You  may  relieve  your  patient, 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  commenced  ;  until  these 
evidences  of  the  failure  of  heart-power  are  present,  the  prog- 
noais  is  not  immediately  unfavorable. 
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Treatment. — Although  you  cannot  hope  hj  tlie  adoj)- 
tion  of  any  special  therapeutical  measures  to  effect  a  cure 
in  any  case  of  valvular  disease,  and  although  you  may  not 
be  able  by  any  medicinal  agents  to  pi-event  to  any  great 
extent  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  it,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  ac<;umplish- 
od  by  the  judicious  medicinal  and  hygienic  treatment  of  all 
valvular  disease,  and  especially  of  mitral  i-egurgitation. 

It  is  important  that  a  patient  with  mitral  insufficiency 
should  lead  a  quiet  life,  free  from  all  excitement,  and  in 
tills  respect  sliould  follow  the  same  general  dli-ections  which 
were  given  for  patients  with  aortic  insufficiency,  but  not  for 
the  same  reasons,  for  the  dangers  of  the  two  conditions  are 
not  the  same. 

Avoidance  of  excitement  and  absolute  self-control  are  not 
the  only  important  things  in  the  management  of  n  patient 
who  is  suffering  from  mitral  regurgitation. 

The  most  troublesome  feature  of  these  casi's  is  the  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  hence  anything  and 
everything  which  lias  a  tendency  to  increase  this  obstruc- 
tion must  be  avoided.  If  the  patient's  occupation  is  such  as 
compels  him  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  predisposes  to 
the  development  of  pulmonary  hypenemia,  or  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi,  a  change  of  occupation  should  at  once  be 
made. 

The  use  of  the  voice,  either  in  singing  or  speaking,  until 
dyspnoea  is  produced,  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  this 
class  of  patients,  and  should  be  forbidden.  The  pulmonary 
hyperseraia  which  attends  mitral  regurgitation,  I  stated  to 
you  was  constant ;  but  you  are  not  warranted  in  taking  any 
active  measures  for  its  relief  unless  it  has  i-eached  a  point 
at  which  pulmonary  cedema  occui-s.  Then  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  administration  of  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  or 
even  moderate  blood-letting  may  not  be  of  service ;  but 
"  these  measures  are  never  to  be  resorttd  to  unless  the 
cedema  is  excessive.  Under  any  circumstances,  you  are 
not  warranted  in  resorting  to  those  measures  which  are 
usually  classed  nnder  the  head  of  antiphlogistics.  As  in 
certain  conditions  which  are  present  in  the  other  valvular 
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diseases  which  have  just  engagod  our  attention,  the  two 
remedies  which  will  be  found  to  lumish  the  niost  satis- 
factory results  are  digitalis  and  iron. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  digitalis  yon  will  not  only  relieve 
the  pulmonary  hyperjemia,  but  you  will  also  relieve  the 
systemic  circulation.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  ndmin- 
isti-ation  of  this  drug  is  to  regulate  and  increase  the  force 
of  the  heart's  systole,  and  this  ia  accomplished  by  the  tonic 
effect  of  the  digitalis  on  tlie  cardiac  muscle  ;  it  BtrenD;thens 
the  right  heart,  and  enables  the  left  ventricle  to  resist  the 
increasing  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  When  dropsy  is  present, 
digitalis  acts  as  a  diuretic  by  adjusting  the  renal  eircola- 
tion,  and  thus  permitting  a  larger  amount  of  blood  to  flow 
through  the  renal  vessels.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  patient  should  take  digitalis  continually. 
In  its  administration  the  aim  should  be  to  employ  only 
such  doses  as  will  equalize  the  circulation.  As  soon  as  the 
circulation  has  been  restored  to  its  equilibrimn,  and  haa 
been  maintained  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eiglit  hours,  the 
digitalis  should  be  discontinued,  at  least  for  a  time,  for  thift 
reason,  that  a  time  will  come  sooner  or  later  in  the  prtigrees 
of  the  case,  when  the  digitalis  will  cease  to  have  any  tonlo 
effect  upon  the  lieart,  and  the  longer  that  period  can  be 
postponed,  the  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from  its  nee. 
When  judiciously  administered,  and  the  patient  is  not  per- 
mitted to  become  accustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  and  reliable  remedies  that  can  be  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  tliis  form  of  cardiac  disease.  At  times, 
when  the  mitral  disease  has  been  far  advanced,  I  have  seen 
pulmonary  oedema,  cyanosis,  anasarca,  and  hepatic  en- 
largements disappear,  the  urine,  wliiph  had  been  scanty, 
become  abundant,  and  the  patient,  from  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme Bufferijig  and  apparently  near  di-alh,  pass  inio  a 
condition  of  comparative  comfort  witliin  twenty-foar  or 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  digitalis. 
Large  doses  of  digitalis  are  sometimes  requin-d  to  af«oni- 
plish  the  desired  result ;  half  an  ounce  of  Che  infusion  every 
two  hours  for  twenty-four  hours  is  sometimi^s  necessary  to 
fully  control  the  heart's  action.     The  relief  obtained  by  its 
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administration  is  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  per- 
manent. 

Wlienever  the  digitalis  fails  to  restore  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart,  and  compensate  for  the  degenerative 
changes  wliich  it  lias  undergone,  it  ceases  to  be  of  service 
and  may  be  harmful. 

When  we  find  a  case  in  the  treatment  of  which  digitalis 
has  never  been  employed,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  can  at 
least  restore  the  patient  to  a  state  of  comparative  comfort 
by  its  administration. 

When  iron  is  administered  to  patients  with  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency, it  sliould  always  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
food,  and  is  better  to  give  it  in  full  doses. 

Again,  when  the  patient  is  not  in  an  anremic  condition, 
iron  is  never  to  be  administered,  as  it  producers  a  sensation 
of  fulness  about  the  head.  Usually  the  paticmt  is  not 
anaemic  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  but  becomes  so 
as  the  disease  advances.  Anaemia  is  more  common  in  fe- 
males than  in  males,  consequently  they  require  a  fri^e  and 
])rolonged  use  of  some  preparation  of  iron.  Vallet's  mass 
may  frequently  be  administered  with  marked  benefit  in 
doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day.  The 
hygienic  management  of  patients  with  this  disease  will  be 
similar  to  that  of  patients  suffering  from  other  cardiac  af- 
fections. 

VALVULAR  DISEASES  OF  TIIE   RIGHT  HEART. 

I  will  now  briefly  consider  valvular  diseases  of  the  right 
heart,  and  their  Halations  to  cardiac  murmurs. 

The  majority  of  the  valvular  diseases  met  with  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  are  secondary  to  divseases  of  the  left 
side ;  consequently,  they  are  not  of  t^qual  importanc(i  with 
those  of  the  left  heart.  So  infrequent  are  valvular  diseas<*s 
of  the  right  heart,  that  wh(»n  the  unqualified  term  valvular 
disease  is  used,  it  is  always  understood  to  mean  that  of  the 
l(?ft  heart.  The  reason  for  the  infrequency  of  valvular 
lesions  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  endocarditis  rarely  occurs  upon  this  side,  ex- 
cept during  intra-uterine  life  ;  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary 
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artery  and  valves  is  eqiially  rare;  coiispquently,  valmlnr 
deformities  wiiich  usually  originate  in  oue  of  llioso  marki-d 
proppKSfs  have  bijeti  lut't  witli  in  few  instiinces. 

Whi'ui'ver  valrular  d.'formities  do  occur  u]ion  the  right 
hoarr,  the  SKUne  morbid  ehangv-s  ai-e  present  that  huve  Wva 
deBcribed  as  giving  rise  to  similar  eliangea  in  the  left  hi^art. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  niiniitL'ly  duseribo  ih(.>se  ana- 
tomical changL's. 

When  endocarditis  occurs  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  tricuspid  viilvea;  the 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the.se  \-alves 
are  more  psperially  subjected  to  the  tension  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart,  in  const^quence  of  the 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation  prodnced  hy  dis- 
ease of  the  left  heart,  esppcially  of  the  mitral  valves.  This 
valvular  tension  excites  an  inHammation  of  tliH  endo«>ar- 
dium  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  and  as  a  i-osult  of  that  in- 
flammation, similar  valvular  changes  take  pluvt;  in  th« 
tricuspid  valves  aa  have  already  been  deecribi^d  as  takiDi; 
place  in  the  mitral  valves  when  they  are  th«  suat  of  endo- 
carditis. 

DiSEASKS  OF  TUE  PULMONIC  Valves.— I  Will  first  dinK^t 
your  attifntion  to  the  changes  wliich  may  occor  in  tho  pul- 
monic valves  and  at  the  pulmonic  orifice. 

On  account  of  the  infrequency  of  diseases  of  the  pul- 
monic valves,  very  little  13  known  of  the  phenomena  to 
which  such  diseases  may  give  rise.  In  fact,  thev  an)  so 
rare,  and  as  we  have  no  written  history  of  their  objpctivd 
symptoms,  their  diagnosis  is  arrived  at  chiefly  by  e.xolusion 
They  can  only  be  recognized  during  life  by  the  physical  signjt 
which  attend  them — all  the  objective  symptoms  adtuitlinff 
of  a  two-fold  interpretation. 

Pulmonic  OnsrnucTioN,  or  stenosis,  gives  rise  to  a  mur- 
mur which  is  heard  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  UnviQe 
its  maximum  of  intensity  directly  over  the  seat  of  tho  pulmo- 
nic valves  ;  it  is  very  superficial  and  consequently  very  dis- 
nnct.;  it  is  limited  in  its  diffusion,  being  inaudible  at  tb« 
apex  ol  the  heart,  or  along  tlie  sternum  j  it  Js  never  heard 
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in  the  neck,  nor  along  the  course  of  the  aorta ;  if  it  has  an 
area  of  diifasion  it  is  toward  tlie  left  shoulder. 

I  have  never  heard  but  two  pulmonic  obstructive  mur- 
murs where  subsequent  autopsies  were  obtained ;  in  both 
cases  it  was  found  that  tlie  murmur  had  been  produced, 
not  by  any  change  at  the  pulmonic  oriiice,  but  by  a  medi- 
astinal tumor  pressing  on  the  pulmonic  artery,  so  as  to  di- 
minish its  calibre,  and  thus  cause  an  obstruction  to  the 
current  of  blood. 

Pulmonic  Regurgitation  is  even  more  rare  than  pul- 
monic obstruction, — some  doubt  its  occurrence. 

Theoretically,  a  murmur  produced  by  reguigitation  at 
the  pulmonic  orifice  should  be  heard  with  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart ;  its  maximum  of  intensity  should  be  directly 
over  the  pulmonic  valves,  and  its  area  of  diffusion  should 
be  downward  toward  the  xiphoid  cartilage  ;  there  should 
b(^  no  jerking  character  to  the  pulse,  nor  visible  pulsation 
of  the  superficial  arteries,  which  are  the  constant  attendants 
of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  by  the  absence  of  which  you 
would  be  able  to  make  at  least  a  differential  diagnosis. 

As  yet,  I  have  never  heard  such  a  pulmonic  regurgitant 
murmur. 

The  diagnosis  of  stenosis  or  regurgitation  at  the  pulmonic 
orifice  must  necessarily  be  difficult,  and  the  utmost  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  to  make  it  certain  that  the  maximum 
of  intensity  of  the  murmur  indicating  its  presence,  is  di- 
rectly over  the  pulmonic  orifice,  and  that  a  supposed  pul- 
monic murmur  is  not  conducted  from  the  aorta. 

Prognosis. — Theoretically,  the  prognosis  in  diseases  of 
the  pulmonic  orifice  must  be  exceedingly  bad,  especially 
wIkmi  added  to  diseases  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  If  it 
should  be  developed  as  a  primary  affec*.tion,  its  direct  effect 
on  the  right  ventricle  is  dilatation  of  its  cavity  and  the 
development  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  If  at  all  extensive, 
it  must  lead  to  the  gravest  results,  for  the  amount  of  blood 
sent  to  the  lungs  with  each  cardiac  impulse  would  be  dimin- 
ished, and  a  constant  disturbance  to  the  systemic  circula- 
tion would  be  the  result.    If  excessive  dilatation  and  hy- 
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pertFophy  should  occur  as  the  resulti  it  would  become  om^ 
of  the  gravest  of  heart  diseases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  expeotonty  and  yoa 
should  be  guided  by  the  same  general  rules  as  those  which 
govern  you  in  the  management  of  mitral  lesions^  as  the  pri- 
mary disturbance  will  be  in  the  pulmonary  circnlatioiL 
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VALVULAR  DISEASES  AND  VALVULAR 

MURMURS. 


Tricuspid  Stenosis. — ^Tricuspid  Regurgitation. — Diagnosis  of  Cardiac 

Murmurs. 

I  WILL  continue  the  history  of  valvular  diseases,  and  their 
relation  to  valvular  muiTnurs,  by  inviting  your  attention  to 
diseases  at  the  tricuspid  orifice.  The  valves  at  this  orifice 
are  much  more  frequentlythe  seat  of  disease  than  is  usually 
supposed  ;  tricuspid  regurgitation  hastens  the  fatal  issue  in 
very  many  patients  with  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

Obstruction,  or  stenosis,  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  of  so 
rare  occurrence,  that  there  are  no  established  rules  for  its 
diagnosis. 

Theoretically,  it  should  give  rise  to  a  presystolic  murmur, 
having  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  base  of  the 
ensifomi  cartilage,  and  it  should  be  accompanied  by  very 
intense  general  venous  congestion  (cyanosis).  On  these 
data  some  have  rested  a  diagnosis  which  was  not  con- 
firmed by  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  is  a  lesion  which  I  have  never  seen. 

TRICUSPID  REGURGITATION. 

Regurgitation  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  not  an  infrequent 
valvular  lesion, — ^primary  disease  of  the  tricuspid  valves 
is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 
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In  nearly  every  instance  tricU^-/'"'  '^'^seisseoondarj-tol 
stenosis  or  i-egurgitatiou  at  the  W'™  oriJice.  f 

MoitBiD  A:jatomt.— The  vali'"'^''  '"^ons  which  lead  to  ] 
tricuspid  insufficiency  are  similar  to  tljoa;  wliidj  prodm,-  | 
mitral  insufficiency.  There  is  thitibeniug  and  shrinking  of  | 
the  valvular  apparatus,  the  chordnB  tendineffi  are  shorteni'd.  | 
and  the  valves  are  sometimes  adherent  to  the  vemridra ;  | 
besides,  there  is  mure  or  less  thickening  and  iniluratioii  at  tin-  I 
base  of  the  valves,  which  somewhat  diminishes  the  size  ol  j 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  VegetatiouB  and  athi-n>.  | 
niatous  changes  ai'e  rarely  met  with  at  the  trifuspid  orifice;  i 
the  changes  are  almost  entirely  those  o!  chronic  elldoca^  I 
ditis.  r 

The  first  effect  of  this  lesion  is  to  cause  dilatation  of  tha^ 
right  auricle  ;  following  this  dilatation  there  will  be  more  <« 
less  hypertrophy  of  its  walls. 

Just  here  is  an  interesting  anatomical  fact.  The  veiiU 
which  empty  into  the  right  auricle,  coming  from  the  ftpp'-'' 
part  of  the  body,  areprovided  with  valves,  while  those  w  '" 
convey  the  blood  to  the  right  auricle  from  below,  ar"-' "' 
provided  with  valves  ;  consequently,  while  the  valves  of  tt* 
veins  fi'om  the  upper  part  of  the  body  remain  intact,  tlie 
distention  and  entire  force  of  tliu  regurgitation  is  firs"'''' 
pended  upon  the  hepatic  veins ;  as  a  result,  the  primary  pi** 
sure  from  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  felt  by  the  liver,  *^ 
this  organ  is  the  first  whose  function  is  interfered  with.  '^ 
constant  mechanical  hyperaimia  increases  the  size  of  th 
gan,  and  with  its  enlargement  a  certain  dingy  hue  of  * 
skin  is  almost  always  present.  

The  valves  in  the  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  will  for  a  time  prevent  the  re^ir[?i' 
tant  current  from  interfering  with  the  systemic  ciituiiiEio" 
of  that  portion  of  the  body  fi-om  which  ihey  derive  tbtsT 
supply  of  l)lood.  After  a  time,  however,  these  valves  b**" 
come  insutfieient,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Jogul*' 
veins,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck,  head,  and  np[)er  extreini- 
(iep,  become  distended,  which  distention  int^-rferes  with  the 
Bysteniic  circulation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

With  extreme  dilat,itioii  of  the  right  auricle  from  exiea- 
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eive  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  the  conwquent  interferenci! 
with  the  return  nirculation  of  tlu'  body,  the  left  ventricle  be- 
comes secondarily  involved  because  of  the  increased  amount 
of  labor  it  has  to  perform.  Under  anrh  circum stances  the 
piimary  lesion  is  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 
secondary  lesion  is  upon  tlie  left ;  Itiit  in  a  majority  of  cascH 
the  primary  lesion  is  upon*  tlie  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 
secondary  lesion  upon  the  right  side. 

Etiology. — Primary  tricuspid  regurgitation  Is  of  doubt- 
ful occurrence.  It  may  ocTur  as  the  result  of  an  interfer- 
ence with  tlie  pulmonary  cin^^ulation,  such  as  may  be  devel- 
oped in  connection  willi  pulmonary  emphysema.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  condition  of  the  lungs,  or  any  other  in 
which  the  pulmonary  cinuhi  tion  becomes  impeded,  the  right 
heart  becomes  over-distended,  and  there  is  an  abnonnal 
stress  thrown  on  the  valves  and  valvular  attachments  at  the 
tricuspid  opening,  which  h^ids  to  the  development  of 
endocardial  inflammation  at  those  points  where  Ihe  stress 
is  moat  severe,  and  from  tliis  endocarditis  the  valvular 
changes  already  referred  to  are  developed. 

When  tricuspid  disease  is  developed  in  connection  with 
mitral  disease,  some  have  attributed  its  development  to  sym- 
pathy of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  left  heart.  By  far  the  more  probable  explanation 
of  the  development  of  tricuspid  disease  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  the  one  I  have  already  given,  that  an  abnormnl 
stress  is  thrown  upon  the  right  heart  by  the  interference 
with  the  pulmonic  circulation.  This  is  produced  by  the  re- 
gurgitant current  at  the  mitml  orifice,  which  leads  to  endo- 
cardial inflammation  of  the  right  heart. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  during  the  early  stage  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  are  vague,  and  by  no  means  diagnostic. 
Occurring  as  it  does  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  in 
connection  with  mitral  disease,  any  special  cardiac  phe- 
nomena wliich  may  attend  it,  are  liable  to  be  marked  by  the 
(lymptoms  which  attend  the  mitral  disease.  As  soon,  how- 
f  ver.  as  the  regurgitant  pressure  through  the  tricuspid  ori- 
lice  interferes  materially  with  the  venous  return,  such  inter- 
ference is  shown  by  disturbances  in  the  function  of  those 
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orgaoa  whose  venons  circulation  is  most  obstructed.  The 
liver givt'a  evidfureof  a  tricuspid  regnrgitation  byanniform 
enkigeiiioiit  of  the  organ,  and  by  a  dinginesa  of  the  sarfiu* 
of  the  body ;  tlie  kidneys  by  scanty  nrino,  and  tbu  other 
jihenomcna  of  Kright's  disease ;  the  brain  by  headache^ 
vertigo,  and  l>y  pei'ullar  mental  disturbances  which  are  not 
met  with  in  any  other  form  of  cardiac  disease. 

You  will  also  notice  that  as  soon  as  the  valves  of  the 
jugular  veins  ai-e  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  regnrgitanl 
current  from  flowing  in  tliut  direction,  a  pulsation  in  those 
veins  will  attend  each  cardiac  pulsation ;  perhaps  this  is 
the  most  characteristic  gjmptom  of  tiicuspid  rrgnrjantation. 
Now,  if  you  place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  wili 
his  head  on  the  same  plane  as  the  rest  of  tlie  body,  in  a  few 
moments  hia  face  will  become  blue  and  turgid  ;  and  if  job 
retain  him  in  this  position  any  length  of  time,  stnpor  and 
coma,  with  the  otlier  alarming  symptoms  of  cerebral  oppres 
8!on,  will  follow. 

The  presence  of  these  symptoms  in  one  who  has  long  snf- 
fered  from  mitral  disease,  or  who  is  the  subject  of  advanced 
pulmonary  emphysema,  or  (uiy  other  chronic  pulmonarr 
disease  that  is  attended  with  extensive  obstruction  to  ^ 
pulmonary  circulation,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation.  The  positive  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  tricus]ud  regurgitation  may  generally  be  determined 
by  a  careful  physical  examination,  although  its  physical 
signs  are  by  no  means  as  distinctive  as  the  other  valrnlar 
lesions  which  we  have  been  considering. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  will  show  an  increase  in 
the  area  of  the  visible  cardiac  impulse,  extending  some- 
times from  the  apex-beat  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  ot 
times  it  will  be  conveyed  even  as  high  as  the  right  seconil 
intercostal  space.  A  more  extensive  area  of  impulse  is  met 
with  in  extensive  tricuspid  regurgitation  than  with  any 
other  valvular  lesion.  This  extended  cardiac  impulse  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  visible  pulsation  in  the  dis- 
tended jugular  veins. 

T?t-fs  jugular  pulsation  may  he  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  tricuspid  regurgitation. 
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Upon  palpation^  unless  there  is  considerable  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  there  will  be  an  indistinct  apex-beat. 
You  will  also  notice  a  distinct  epigastric  pulsation.  The 
ex])lanation  of  this  pulsation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hyper- 
troj)hied  and  dilated  right  ventricle  rests  more  than  nor- 
mally upon  that  portion  of  the  diaphragm  which  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  through  that  organ 
the  pulsation  is  communicated  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Epigastric  pulsiition  may  occur  under  other  circumstances, 
but  it  is  always  present  when  tricuspid  regurgitation  has 
r(^ached  a  point  at  which  jugular  pulsation  is  developed. 

Upon  percussion^  the  area  of  dulness  will  be  found  to  be 
abnormally  increased  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  up- 
ward as  high  as  the  second  intercostal  space. 

On  auscultation,  a  distinct  blowing  murmur  is  heard 
with,  or  taking  the  place  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 
This  muiinur  is  superficial  in  chai^acter,  mrely  audible^ 
above  the  third  rib,  and  on  this  account  readily  distin- 
guished from  aortic  and  pulmonic  murmurs ;  its  point  of 
maximum  intensity  is  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs, 
along  the  Ic^ft  border  of  the  sternum.  When  there  is  ex- 
tensive hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  th(»  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  murmur  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  fourth  rib  with  the  sternum.  It  is 
rarely  if  ever  heard  to  the  left  of  the  apex-beat.  There  is  a 
markc^d  increase  in  the  intensity  of  th(»  second  sound  of  the 
heart  over  the  pulmonic  valve. 

With  exti^nsive  tricuspid  regurgitation  there  is  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  cardiac  pal- 
pitation and  severe  attacks  of  cardiac  dyspnoea ;  these,  com- 
bined with  jugular  pulsation,  render  the  diagnosis  easy  and 
certain. 

DiFFERKXTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  of  tricuspid 
r(»gurgitation  mainly  rests  upon  the  presence  of  the  mur- 
mur produced  by  the  regurgitation.  There  are  three  other 
murmurs  which  may  occur  at  the  same  period  in  the  heart's 
action,  which  may  necessitate  a  diagnosis  between  them 
and  a  murmur  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  Tliese  three  are 
aortic  obstructive,  the  pulmonic  obstructive,  and  the  mitral 
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rcgui^itant,  all  of  wlik-h  occur  with  tlie  first  sonnd  of  th^ 
heart. 

The  mitral  regurgitant  mummr  is  heard  with  tho  first 
80UDd  of  the  heart,  but  the  murmur  is  conveyed  around  to 
the  h^ft  of  the  a]>es-beat,  and  ia  heard  beliind  ;  while  the 
tricuBpid  n'gui^tant  murmur,  although  it  is  heard  with 
the  same  sound  of  the  heart,  has  its  area  of  diffusion  to  the 
right. 

Again,  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  distingnislied  from  pal- 
monic  obstniction  by  the  fact  that  the  murmur  accompany- 
ing it  is  not  heard  above  the  third  rib.  For  the  sarae  re»- 
eon  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  aortic  obstraction; 
besides,  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur  Is  heard  along'  the 
vessels  of  the  neck,  while  the  tricuspid  regurgitant  is  not 

In  addition  to  these  distinctions,  when  the  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation is  advanced,  yon  will  have  the  epigastric  im 
pulse,  also  the  jugular  pulsation,  and  the  cerebral  dis- 
turbances already  referred  to.  These,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  seat  and  area  of  diffusion  of  the  murniur  which 
accompanies  it,  will  enable  you  in  nearly  every  instance  to 
make  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Pkognosis. — When  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  added  to  a 
valvular  lesion  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  prpgnods 
is  very  unfavorable.  In  primary  tricuspid  regargitatlcHO. 
such  as  is  developed  in  connection  with  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, the  prognosis  is  also  bad,  especially  when  the  triciia- 
pid  insufficiency  has  reached  a  point  where  epigastric  and 
jugular  pulsation  are  present.  lu  this  class  of  cases,  the 
veins  rapidly  yield  to  the  regurgitant  distending  fmre^ 
which  gives  rise  to  the  changes  in  the  systemic  circnla- 
tion,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 

TREATstKNT. — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tricnspid 
regurgitation,  the  sarae  hygienic  rules  are  to  be  observed 
which  have  been  given  in  connection  with  the  other  cardiac 
lesions.  The  patient  must  lead  a  quiet  life,  and  he  is  usu- 
ally better  in  a  warm  climate,  where  a  free  action  of  the 
skin  can  be  more  readily  maintained.  The  administration 
of  heart  tonics  is  only  admissible  when  the  triunspid  r^or- 
gitation  is  accompanied  by  extensive  mitral  regotgitatioo. 
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When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  pulmonary  emphysema, 
it  lias  been  found  that  digitalis  is  not  well  borne,  for  the 
rc^ason  that  it  increases  jugular  pulsation,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and 
neck. 

Wlien  this  lesion  accompanies  mitral  regurgitation,  espe- 
cially if  disturbance  of  the  systemic  circulation  has  com- 
menced, the  administration  of  digitalis  is  generally  service- 
able. 

Iron  may  also  be  administered  according  to  the  rules 
already  given.  Drastic  cathartics  will  temporarily  relieve 
the  venous  engorgement  and  the  cerebral  oppression  which 
results  from  the  obstruction  of  the  return  current  from  the 
brain  ;  but  the  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  when  general 
anasarca  is  developed,  incision  or  needle-pricking  of  the 
most  cedematous  parts  is  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  patient. 
These  measures  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  another 
connection.  This  completes  the  direct  history  of  the  valvu- 
lar lesions  of  the  heart. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  I  will  review  in  a 
summary  manner  the  diagnostic  features  of  cardiac  mur- 
murs.  I  will  glance  at  the  entire  class  of  cardiac  murmurs, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  fix  your  attention  upon  some  impor- 
tant practical  points. 

Diagnosis  of  Cardiac  Murmurs. — By  the  term  cardiac 
murmur  is  meant  a  sound  produced  by  some  obstruction  to 
the  current  of  blood  ;  or  one  produced  by  an  abnormal  di- 
rection to  the  current  of  blood,  or  by  some  change  in  the 
blood  itself. 

You  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
loudest  nor  the  roughest  murmur  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  existence  of  a  cardiac  murmur  does  not  necessa- 
rily indicate  extensive  disease  of  the  heart,  nor  that  there  is 
any  immediate  or  remote  danger  attending  the  case. 

In  any  case,  as  soon  as  you  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
cardiac  murmur,  first  determine  its  rhythm ;  then  its  seat 
and  area  of  diffusion.  By  the  rhythm  of  a  murmur  is  meant 
its  relation  to  the  sound  of  the  heart.  This  can  only  be  do- 
termin  *d  by  a  careful  stethoscopic  examination.     Before 
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entering  upon  tliis  examination,  let  ua  for  a  moment  care- 
fully study  the  manner  in  which  you  are  to  determino  wbich 
la  the  first  and  which  is  tlip  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

You  are  already  aware  that  the  production  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  is  synchronous,  or  nearly  synchronous 
with  certain  external  manifest-ations.  As,  for  instance,  with 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  a  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  the 
neck  ;  and  soon  after,  the  same  pulsation  may  be  felt  in  the 
radial  artery.  The  apex-beat  and  the  radial  pulso  ai-e  the 
two  most  i-eliable  and  easily  appn'ciated  external  phenomena 
indicating  the  occurrence  of  the  cai'diac  systole  and  (he  pro- 
duction of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  ~ 

In  this  way  the  first  sound  is  easily  determined  when 
heart  is  beating  slowly,  but  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
ognize  it  when  tlie  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid.  It  a  nmr- 
mur  takes  place  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  it  will 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mdial  pulse  and  the  apex-beal 
that  the  first  sound  does. 

Again,  the  second  sonnd  of  the  heart  may  be  recognized 
by  certain  charact4?ristiea.  It  is  a  short,  sharp  sound,  and 
may  always  be  heard,  for  both  pulmonic  and  aortic  valves 
will  nevei'  be  involved  in  disease  at  the  same  time.  Tlie 
loudest  aortic  murmur  will  not  destroy  the  second  sound  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  pulmonic  element  of  the  second 
Bound  cannot  be  heard.  In  order  that  you  may  more'  fully 
appreciate  the  relations  of  the  sounds  to  the  physiolt^iail 
acts  attending  a  cardiac  pulsation.  I  will  follow  the  course 
of  the  blood  through  the  heart,  commencing  with  tlie  left 
auricle.  As  it  contracts  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  repose,  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  from  it  through  the  mitral 
orifice  into  the  already  very  nearly  tilh'd  left  ventricle,  but 
in  the  normal  heart  no  sonnd  is  produced  by  its  pnssng)'. 
As  soon  as  the  left  ventricle  becomes  distended  with  th*- 
blood  forced  into  it  by  the  auricular  systole,  a  ventricnlar 
contraction  immediately  follows.  As  soon  as  the  ven- 
tricular contraction  commences,  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves  are  closed,  and  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  valves  are 
opened. 

With  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  blood  is 
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propelled  witli  considerable  force  into  the  aorta,  and  pass- 
ing? through  the  systemic  circulation,  is  returned  by  the 
veins  to  the  right  auricle  ;  from  the  right  auricle  it  passes 
through  the  tricuspid  orifice  into  the  right  ventricle.  The 
right  ventricle  contracts  synchronously  with  the  left  ventri- 
cle, the  tricuspid  valves  close,  the  pulmonic  valves  open,  and 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  is  proj^elled  into  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to 
the  left  aiu-icle. 

The  periods  of  activity  and  rest  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart  are  simultaneous.  During  the  auricular  sj^stole, 
while  botli  auricles  are  contracting  and  expelling  blood,  and 
both  ventricles  are  receiving  and  becoming  distended  with 
blood,  no  sound  is  produced.  During  the  ventricuhir  sys- 
tole, wliile  both  ventricles  are  contracting  and  (expelling 
blood,  and  both  auricles  are  receiving  and  becoming  dis- 
tfmded  with  blood,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  produced  ; 
immediately  following  the  emptying  of  the  ventricles  the 
second  sound  occurs,  and  then  (jomes  the  period  of  repose, 
which  lasts  from  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
diastole  to  the  commencement  of  the  auricular  systole,  the 
ventricles  rc^maiuing  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  receiving  but 
not  becoming  distended  with  blood.  During  the  period  of 
rest  no  sound  is  heard. 

Having  then  ascertained  the  existence  of  an  endocardial 
murmur,  the  first  st(»p  in  your  investigation  is  to  determine 
which  is  tlu?  iirst,  and  which  is  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart ;  having  done  this,  determine?  the  relation  of  the 
murmur  to  tliese  sounds — for  all  valvular  murmurs  pre- 
cede, take  the  place  of,  or  immediat<3ly  follow  one  of  th(» 
heart- sounds. 

A  murmur  which  precedes  and  ends  with  the  first  sound 
and  the  apex-beat,  is  simultaneous  with  the  contraction  of 
the  auricles,  and  is  either  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  obstructive 
murmur,  and  depends  either  upon  stenosis  of  the  mitral  or 
tricuspid  orifice. 

A  munnur  which  takes  the  place  of,  or  follows  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart,  ending  somewhere  between  the  fii'st  and 
second  sound,  is  coincident  with  the  contraction  and  empty- 
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ing  of  the  ventricles,  and  mnst  be  caused  either  by  obstruc- 
tion to  the  current  of  ))lood  as  it  flows  outward  from  the 
ventricles  in  its  natural  direction  into  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monar}^  artery,  or  backward  hy  a  regurgitant  current 
tlirougli  the  initnil  or  tricuspid  valves. 

A  munnur  may  take  the  place  of,  or  follow  the  second 
sound,  ending  somewhere  in  the  p(*riod  of  repose.  Tliis 
murmur  is  simultaneous  with  the  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  is  produced  l)y  a  regurgitant  current  through 
the  aortic  or  pulmonary  valves. 

Having  determined  the  relation  of  a  cardiac  munnur  to 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  the  noxt  step  is,  by  a  careful 
stethoscopic  examination,  to  detcM-mine  the  exact  seat  and 
limits  of  diffusion  of  the  murmur.  If  the  murmur  is  very 
loud  or  diffused,  or  if  there  are  several  murmurs  present, 
this  may  sometimes  be  difTicult,  but  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  you  will  be  able  to  fix  upon  a  few  points,  or  a  few 
n^stricted  spaces  over  which  each  mumiur  is  heard,  or  an 
area  within  which  it  is  heard  with  greatest  intensity. 

As  tliore  are  four  valvular  orifices  at  which  the  majority 
of  endocardial  murmurs  are  produced,  so  there  are  four 
distinct  areas  to  which  murmurs  ai'ising  at  these  orifices 
mnv  be  conveved. 

Jfifrrfl  7'f  f/f/rr/ifa7if  murmurs  have  their  point  of  niaxi- 
muni  intensity  a  little  to  tlie  left  of  the  apex-beat,  and  their 
area  of  diffusion  is  to  tlie  left  and  backward,  in  a  line  cor- 
respondinir  to  the  apex-beat.  They  are  heard  with  very 
neailv  ernial  intensitv  b(»hind,  a  litth^  to  the  l(»ft  of  the  ver- 

%  1  a,  ' 

t(^])rn\  between  the  1ow(T  bordiM'  of  th(^  fifth  and  upper 
boi'flei-  of  tlie  (M.irhth  rib,  as  in  front. 

MifrnJ  oh.sfriff'lirr  nuirmni's  have  their  maximum  of  in- 
tensity a  litth^  to  tlu»  riuht  of  the  apex-beat  ;  their  area  of 
diffusion  is  limited  to  the  ])recordia1  s])ac(\  They  become 
indistinct  as  you  ])ass  to  th(^  left  of  the  apex,  and  they  are 
never  heard  ))ehind. 

Triruspid  munuurs  ro])strnctive  and  regurgitant)  have 
th(»ir  inaxinnim  of  intensitv  alonc^  the  margin  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  (*ostal  cartilai^es  on  the  left  side;  their  area  of 
diffusion  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  right  ventricle 
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which  is  uncovered  by  lung- tissue.  They  are  rarely  heard 
above  tlie  third  rib,  or  to  the  left  of  the  apex. 

Pulmonic  murmurs  have  their  maximum  of  intensity 
directly  over  the  seat  of  the  valves.  Their  area  of  diffusion 
is  limit(,*d  ;  they  are  usually  inaudible  at  the  apex  and 
along  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  ;  if  they  are  con- 
veyed in  any  direction,  it  is  toward  the  left  shoulder. 

Aortic  obstructhe  murmurs  have  tlieir  maximum  of  in- 
tensity at  the  junction  of  the  second  rib,  with  the  sternum 
on  the  right  side.  Then*  area  of  diffusion  is  upward,  along 
the  course  of  the  arteries  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 
They  are  usually  inaudible  at  the  apex,  and  are  rarely 
heard  to  the  left  of  the  apex. 

Aortic  reyurgltant  murmurs  have  their  maximum  of 
intensity  at  the  junction  of  the  third  rib,  with  the  sternum 
on  the  left  side.  Their  area  of  diffusion  is  downward  along 
the  sternum ;  sometimes  they  are  louder  at  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  than  at  any  other  point. 

To  comj)lete  the  diagnosis  of  endocardial  murmurs,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  their  rhythm  in  connection  with  the 
apex-beat  and  area  of  diffusion. 

Presystolic  murmurs,  or  those  which  immediately  pre- 
cede the  lirst  sound  of  the  heart,  may  be  mitml  or  tricusi)id 
obstructive.  In  any  case,  the  maximum  of  intensity  of  the 
murmur  will  be  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  apex-beat,  and 
its  area  of  diffusion  will  be  limited  to  the  precordial  space. 

Systolic  murmurs,  or  murmurs  accompanying  or  follow- 
ing the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  may  be  produced  either  in 
the  auriculo-ventricular,  or  in  the  aortic  or  pulmonic  ori- 
fices, and  they  have  four  distinct  solutions. 

First :  If  a  murmur  with,  or  following  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart,  has  its  origin  at  the  mitral  orifice,  it  is  a  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur,  and  its  point  of  maximum  intensity 
will  be  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  apex-beat ;  it  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  left,  and  heard  behind. 

Second :  If  a  murmur  with,  or  following  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  has  its  origin  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  it  will  be 
a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur.  Its  maxhnum  of  intensity 
will  be  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  apex-beat,  and  its  area  of 
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diffusion  will  correspond  to  ttiat  portion  of  the  hoart  ■» 
is  uncoTered  by  Inng-tissuo:  it  maj*  l)e  conducUwi  to  1 
right  of  tlie  sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  lifth  rib. 

Third :  If  a  mnrranr  with,  or  following  the  first  soundi 

th«  huart,  has  its  origin  at  the  aortic  orifice,  it  is  an  aorl 

obstructive  mnrmur.  Its  point  of  maximnm  intensity  wiU 
Ixj  at  the  right  second  sterno-i-ostal  articulation,  and  it  will 
be  conveyed  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 

Fourth  :  If  a  murmur  with,  or  following  the  first  snnnd 
of  the  heart,  has  its  origin  ut  the  pulmonic  orifice,  it  will  be 
a  pulmonic  obstructive  imimiur.  Its  niaximuni  of  int^^nsi^ 
will  be  directly  over  the  pulmonic  valves,  a  little  above  I' 
junction  of  the  third  rib  with  the  st^enium  on  tlio  left  i 
and  iti4  area  of  diffusion  Is  toward  the  left  shoulder. 

Diaxtolie  murmurs,  or  murmurs  accompanying  or  follow- 
ing the  siH-ond  sound  of  the  heart,  may  be  i>rodHced  at  the 
aortic  or  pulmonic  orifice.  In  either  case,  they  coincid*.-  with 
the  lining  of  the  ventricles. 

First:  \t  a  munimr  accompanying  or  following  the  sec- 
ond sound  of  the  heart  has  its  origin  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
it  is  an  aortic  i-^urgitant  murmur.  Its  maximum  of  in- 
tensity is  at  the  junction  of  the  third  rib  witli  the  sternum 
on  the  right  side,  and  its  ai-ea  of  diffusion  is  downward 
along  the  steiiium  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Second:  If  a  murmur  following  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  has  its  origin  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  it  is  a  pulmonic 
regurgitant  munnur.  Its  maximum  of  intensity  is  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  third  riii  with  the  sternum  on  the 
left  side,  and  it  is  conveyed  downward  to  the  right  of  tbaa 
apex -beat.  In  some  cases  you  will  have  combined  two  < 
three,  or  even  four,  of  the  murmurs  wc  have  been  considi 
ering. 

The  most  frequent  combinations  arc  the  aortic  obstructiid 
and  regurgitant ;  next,  the  mitral  obstructive  and  n^ntj 
tant;  then,  perhaps,  both  the  aortic  and  niitml. 

Murmurs  occurring  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  conl 
paratively  of  rare  occurrence ;  the  tricuspid  regurgitant  I 
the  only  one  of  importance. 

Vhenever  a  murmur  is  heard  in  the  vessels  of  the  qccIl 
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it  is  either  an  aortic  obstructive  or  an  anaemic  murmur.  If 
ansemic,  it  will  be  heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity  in 
the  carotids ;  if  an  aortic  obstructive,  it  will  be  heard  with 
greatest  intensity  at  the  junction  of  the  second  rib  with  the 
sternum  on  the  right  side. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  and  a  pericardial 
friction-sound,  both  sounds  being  heard  with  greatest  inten- 
sity over  that  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  which  is  uncov- 
ered by  lung-tissue. 

A  reference  to  the  rules  I  have  already  given  for  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  pericardial  friction-sounds  and 
endocardial  murmurs  will  enable  you  to  settle  such  diffi- 
culties. 


LECTURE   XXXII. 


CARDIAC  HYPERTROPHY. 

Definition. — Varieties. 

Ha  VINO  ('oiriph^ti'd  tli(3  history  of  valvular  diseases  of  the 
]i«*arl,  and  tli(»ir  nrlation  to  valvuhir  murmurs,  I  will  jxiss  to 
the  coiisidcnition  of  cardiac  liyprrtrojjliy.  I  have  already 
rcfrrri'd  to  this  subj«»ct  in  coiin<»ction  with  the  history  of 
valvular  l(»sions,  ))ut  its  frequent  occurrence,  and  its  very 
great  importance*  in  conn<M5tion  with  the  history  of  all  car- 
dia(;  disi'as<^s,  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  its 
liistoi'v  mon^  in  detail. 

Hy  tlie  term  cardiac  hy]><»rtrophy  is  meant  thickening  oi 
the  walls  oT  the  lieart  by  an  increase  in  their  muscular  tis- 

ft 

sue.  This  iniiscuhir  increase  maybe  (*oiifined  to  one  ])or- 
tion  oT  (he  hejut,  ov  it  may  involve  the  walls  of  both  auricles 
and  venl rich'S. 

Tliere  :ne  tliret*  recoi^nizcHl  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Fi/'sf.       SlMlM.K    llvrEKTlIOlMIV. 

In  Ihis  form  tliere  is  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  t>r  the  In^arl,  but  the  cn[>acity  of  the  caviti(»s  is  not  in- 
ci-eased.  Simple  hypertrophy  is  usually  conlined  to  the 
left  venfiii'le,  aiul  i-i  luo^i  rre(|uently  met  with  in  connection 
with  chronic  l*riuh!'s  dis«'ase  and  chronic  alcoholismus. 

in  thi>  form  there  is  thickeniuir  of  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
with  increa^'  in  the  c:ipai*ily  of  its  cavities.  It  is  most 
I'ommoulv  met  with,  or  oi'i'urs  as  the  result  of  some  valvu- 
lar  legion. 

7''  ■'."'.     I'oNirMKir  1Iyim:ktkoimiy. 

In  tills  form,  tliere  is  iliick^'nini:  o{  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
with  din\ituitiv^n  in  the  si/e  of  the  cavities.     Some  observers 
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deny  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  hypertrophy,  and  clahn 
that  the  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  cavities  is  only 
apparent — that  it  is  the  result  of  violent  ventricular  con- 
traction just  prior  to  death.  I  have  never  seen  an  example 
of  this  form  of  hypertrophy,  and  mention  it  only  for  the 
reason  that  your  attention  is  called  to  it  in  most  of  your 
text-books. 

MoinuD  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  which  take 
place  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  vary  according  to  its  seat, 
and  somewhat  according  to  the  character  of  the  hypertro- 

In  eccentric  hypertrophy,  there  will  always  be  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  papillary  muscles,  and  the  septum  will  be 
tliickeiied,  wliich  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  connection 
with  simple  hypertrophy. 

It  is  often  difficult,  even  after  death,  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence of  a  modei-ate  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  ;  while 
extensive  hypertrophy  :s  very  readily  recognized. 

When  cardiac  hypertrophy  exists,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  organ,  and  that 
change  will  correspond  to  the  seat  of  the  hypertrophy. 

If  the  hypertrophy  is  conlined  to  the  left  ventricle,  either 
simple  or  eccentric,  the  heart  will  assume  a  more  than 
usual  pyriform  shape,  and  will  become  elongated — the 
right  ventricle  seems  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to  the  left. 

On  the  other  hand,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  in- 
creases the  horizontal  measurement  of  the  organ,  and  gives 
it  a  more  oval  shape. 

If  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  capacity, 
and  their  walls  hypertrophied,  the  whole  heart  will  be  in- 
creased in  size,  but  the  change  will  be  most  marked  in  its 
horizontal  direction,  and  the  organ  will  assume  a  globular 
shape. 

In  connection  with  any  form  of  hypertrophy,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  cardiac  walls  are  stiff,  so  that  when  the  cav- 
ities are  opened  and  the  blood  has  been  removed  from  them 
they  do  not  collapse. 

The  color  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  a  hypertrophied  heart 
is  redder  than  that  of  normal  cardiac  muscle. 
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Cardiac  hypcrtropliy  is  really  a  hyperplasia  ;  then?  is  an 
iiii^rease  in  the  number  of  the  iimstmlar  tiliivs,  diflTermg  in  no 
way  in  their  anatomical  structure  fmni  tht-  nonnal  heart-mus- 
iMilar  fibre  ;  it  is  simply  an  aHatoniicji]  trrtmth  nf  the  normal 
tissue  nf  tlie  heart.  Thcro  may  be.  occasionally,  an  inenasi' 
in  the  size  of  the  cardiac  mii^rular  fibres,  but  the  hyper- 
trophy mostly  consists  iu  an  inci-ease  in  tlieir  number. 

There  is  no  particular  limit  to  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Th« 
heart  may  ivach  snch  a  degree  of  enlargement  as  to  weigh 
forty  ounces  more  than  when  in  its  normal  state.  Aft**r  the 
hypertrophy  maches  a  certain  point  we  have  dilatation,  and 
pr«:'ci^diiig  and  accompanying  this  form  of  dilatation  there  is 
fatty  degeneration,  which  first  occurs  in  the  more  recently 
formed  muscular  fibres. 

An  imTease  in  the  number  or  size  of  the  rausctilar  fibrs 
of  the  lieart-walls,  causes  a  corre^ondiuj?  iucrtsise  iu  the 
power  of  the  lieart's  action. 

In  general  terras,  cardiac  hypertro]>hy  is  the  result  of  over- 
work ;  for  some  reason  the  caidiac  walls  are  called  upon  to 
perform  more  than  their  normal  amount  of  labor,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  neree.«arily  fol- 
lows an  increase  in  the  labor  performed  by  muscular  tissue. 

The  walls  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  vai-y  in  thickness  ac- 
cording to  the  cause  of  the  hy]>ertrophy.  The  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  become  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  even  two 
inches  in  thickness,  while  those  of  the  right  ventricle  rarely 
reach  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  thickiK'.-*s. 

The  heavier  a  heart  bccomt^s,  the  deeper  does  it  lie  in  tbe 
tlioi-acic  cavity ;  the  diapliragm  is  pvished  down,  and  Ihe 
heart  inclines  more  to  the  left  of  the  thonix. 

ExioLOtiy. — Whenever  the  function  of  the  heart  is  perma- 
nently or  n-peatedly  overtaxed,  or  when  the  resistance  which 
it  should  normally  encounter  is  inei-easi'd,  hyi)ertrophy  of 
its  walls  is  the  result.  The  modes  by  wliich  it  is  directly 
induced  are  as  follows : 

First. — Difatation  of  the  Cavities  of  the  Heart. — Under 
certain  circumstances,  many  of  which  have  already  been  ns 
fwrred  to,  dilatation  of  one  or  all  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
takes  place  during  its  diastole  ;  Ihe  capacity  of  the  cavitiee 
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is  (consequently  increased,  and  th(*y  receive  more  than  their 
normal  quantity  of  blood.  A  certain  degree  of  force  is  re- 
quired to  discharge  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  from  the* 
heart-cavities  ;  if  there  is  more  than  the  normal  quantity,  a 
greater  than  the  nonnal  degree  of  force  is  requircnl  to  expel  it. 

Tliis  demand  for  increased  heart-power  Is  su])i>li(Hl  by  an 
increase  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  heart- walls, — the  hyi)ertro- 
phy  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  force 
required  to  properly  perfonn  the  iui^reased  amount  of  labor. 
This  is  the  cause  of  those  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
devc^loped  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions,  wliich  have 
recently  engag<^d  our  attention. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  hypertrophy  is  always 
eccentric,  and  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  valvular  lesions  as 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  heart-cavities  which  occurs  as  the 
nisult  of  these  lesions. 

The  order  is,  first,  dilatation  ;  then,  hypertrophy,  to  com- 
])ensate  for  the  dilatation.  The  dilatation  is  developcHl  dur- 
ing the  cardiac  diastole  ;  the  hy])ertrophy  during  the  car- 
diac systole. 

t^eroitd. — Mechanical  Obstncctioii, — There  is  a  long  list 
of  mechanical  obstructions  which  will  give  rise  to  cardiac 
hypertrophy. 

The  first  which  I  shall  name  are  those  which  originate 
in  the  heart.  Aortic  stenosis  gives  rise  to  hypertro])hy  of 
the  left  ventricle ;  mitral  stenosis,  to  hyptutrophy  of  the 
left  auricle  ;  pulmonic  disease,  to  hypertrophy  of  th(>  right 
ventricle  ;  tricuspid  stenosis,  to  hyjx^rtrophy  of  the  right 
auricle.  The  other  valvular  lesions  which  are  attend(»d  by 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  first  cause  dilatation  of  the  heart-cavi- 
ties, and  the  hypertrophy  as  already  shown  develops  as  the 
result  of  the  dilatation. 

Again,  in  this  list  of  mechanical  causes  are  included  all 
those  diseases  of  the  arteries  which  give  rise  to  increase  of 
heart-power.  The  walls  of  the  large  arteric^s  may  lose  their 
elasticity  from  ath(»romatous  degeneration,  or  they  may  be 
constricted  or  dilat<»d,  and  thus  offer  obstruction  to  the 
blood-current.  An  aneurismal  tumor  may  have  d(»veh)ped 
sufficiently  to  obstruct  the  current  of  blood,  or  some  tumor 
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may  press  upon  and  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  aorta ; 
undtT  such  circumstances,  a  more  than  normal  amount  of 
work  will  ho.  iiiii^oricd  upon  the  left  ventricle,  and  simple 
cardiac  hypertrophy  will  ))e  dev<4oped  as  the  re5>ult. 

A^.iiu,  obstruction  to  the  puhnomiry  circulation  will  give 
rise  to  hypertioi>hy  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle ;  in 
many  instances,  dilatation  will  occur  jnior  to  the  hypertro- 
])hy,  but  in  quite  a  large  number  of  cases,  dkect  hj'jK^rtro- 
])liy  of  the  right  ventrivular  walls  will  occur  as  the  result  of 
obstruction  to  the  ])ulmonary  circulation.  Such  obstruc- 
tion may  be  develoi)ed  in  connection  with  pulmonary  eni- 
])liys<'ma,  chronic  pleurisy,  and  other  chronic  dis<*ases 
which  interfile  with  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
lungs.  It  do(»s  not  ordinarily  occur  in  pulmonary  phthisis, 
for  i1m»  n'ason  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  not  ob- 
structed to  any  great  ext(Mit  by  the  i)hthisical  changes. 

Again,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  occurs  as  the 
r(»sult  of  intei'ference  with  the  general  capillary  circulation. 
Examples  of  this  are  met  with  in  cases  of  clu'onic  Bright's 
disrasr,  esiM'ciallv  when  the  kid nevs  have  undergone  a tro- 
]>liy.  Sim])le  hyiH4*trophy  of  th(^  cardiac  walls  is  one  of 
the  most  ronstiint  attendants  of  this  staireof  kidnc^v  diseas*.*. 

In  rhrnnic  alcoholismus,  rheumatic  hyj)erinosis,  or  any 
other  condition  which  interferes  with  the  systemic  cai)illary 
circnhition,  more  or  less  extensive,  simple  cardiac  hypertro- 
])hv  of  the  lel't  ventricle  is  developed. 

An\(hinu-  which  inereasi^s  for  anv  length  of  time  the 
rapidity  niid  force  of  tin*  heartV  contraction,  nmy  prothuv 
cardine  h\  ]>eiti'ophv.  Amonir  this  class  of  causes  ma v  l>e 
inchnh-d  rxcrssive  and  prolonged  muscular  exercise. 

Peiienrdiiis  is  not  unfrequently  a  cause  of  cardiac  hyjvr- 
troph\,  riilier  b\'  indneini::  softenins*:  and  dilatation  of  the 
viMitii<!«s,  or  l)v  the  obstruction  which  is  offered  to  the 
heint's  ;ie(ion  bv  th(»  adhesions  between  the  two  surfaces 
whicJ!  ]-e^uli  from  tiie  inllammarory  processes. 

You  will  (nT:isiv>nallv  nieet  with  cases  where  no  cause 
can  be  found  for  rlu»  cardiac  hyju^rtrophy. 

In  dei:iilinu"  the  causes  of  hyptMtrophy  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  1  have  conlin^Hl  myself  to  the  primary  hypertrophy. 
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In  order  that  you  may  not  be  misled  by  these  statements,  it 
is  well  for  you  to  remember  that  hypertrophy  of  the  walls 
of  one  cavity  is  soon  followed  by  increase  in  the  walls  of 
otlKn-  cavities.  For  instance,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, after  a  time,  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  hj'pertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  leads  to  that 
of  the  right  auricle,  and  secondarily  to  that  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

Symptoms. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  exactly  describe 
the  ])henom*ena  which  attend  cardiac  hypertrophy  ;  it  almost 
always  depends  upon,  or  is  associated  with,  some  valvular 
lesion  or  arterial  change,  or  some  cause  of  capillary  obstruc- 
tion, all  of  which  modify,  or  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ob- 
scure, the  phenomena  w^iich  attend  the  hypertrophy. 

Total  eccentric  hj'pertrophy  usually  cannot  be  detected 
except  by  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  There  are, 
howin^er,  certain  objective  symptoms  which  are  important, 
and  which  will  aid  in  its  diagnosis.  The  direct  effect  of 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  to  cause  an  abnormal 
fulness  of  the  arteries  and  a  lack  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
The  pulse  is  full  and  strong ;  the  face  is  easily  flushed ; 
the  eyes  somewhat  prominent  and  brilliant,  and  there  is 
carotid  pulsation.  The  respiration  is  not  usually  disturbed 
until  the  heart  becomes  so  increased  in  size  as  to  give  rise 
to  pressure  upon  the  adjacent,  lung-tissue  and  upon  the 
diaphragm ;  then  the  patient  wiU  have  a  sense  of  fulness 
about  tlie  chest,  and  with  that  sense  of  fulness  there  will 
be  more  or  less  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
stomach  digestion  may  be  more  or  less  interfered  with.  If 
dys])noea  is  present,  it  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
larged heart  rather  than  to  any  change  in  the  lung-tissue. 
This  class  of  patients,  when  excited,  are  very  apt  to  complain 
of  cardiac  palpitation.  In  almost  all  cases  there  is  some 
cerebi'al  hyperemia ;  consequently  you  will  find  in  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  eccentric  cardiac  hypertrophy,  that 
alcoholic  stimulants,  nervous  excitement,  and  active  physical 
exercise,  cause  headache,  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
bright  spots  or  flashes  before  the  eyes. 

In  such  persons  cerebral  apoplexy  may  at  any  time  occur. 
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In  fact,  the  majority  of  tlie  cerebral  apoplexies  which  oc- 
cur in  young  Gubjects  an-  associated  with  total  or  slight 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  It  is  now  well  established  that  there 
is  close  connection  between  atheroma  of  the  arterie.t  and  car- 
diac hypertrophy.  Some  observejs  claim  tliat  the  fanlla« 
hypertrophy  is  secondary  to  the  arterial  changes  ;  bnt  it  ]a 
a  fact  of  every-day  observation  that  hypertrophy  from  val- 
vular changes  will  give  rise  to  atheromatous  changes  in  the 
arteries,  for  reasons  whieli  have  already  been  fiillj'  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  tlie  history  of  valvular  diseases. 
The  steps  of  the  change  are,  first,  cardiac  hyperti-ophy ; 
second,  endoeai-ditis  ;  and  lastly,  atheroma. 

Thns,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  general  symptoms 
of  this  affection  are  not  readily  recognized,  yet,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  its  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis 
is  geuurally  very  easily  made. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  cardiac  hypertro- 
phy will  vary  with  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  hypertrophy. 

When  it  is  general,  upon  inspecticrn  you  will  notice  tliat 
although  the  heart's  action  is  regular,  thei-e  is  nu  im'rea.*d 
area  of  visible  impulse  ;  there  is  a  visible  motion  with  each 
cardiac  puliation  over  and  even  beyond  the  entire  precor- 
dial space.  In  cliildren  there  is  often  a  visible  prominenoe 
of  the  precoi-dial  space. 

On  palpation,  the  area  greatly  exceeds  that  within  which 
the  normal  apex-beat  is  felt,  and  the  bnpulse  has  a  heaving, 
lifting  cliaracter.  Usually,  the  apex-beat  of  a  healthy  heart 
is  perceptible  only  over  a  space  corresponding  to  one  or  two 
intercostal  spaces  ;  while  the  shock  of  a  hypertropbied.  heart 
may  be  perceptible  over  the  whole  precordial  space  ;  and  in 
cases  of  extensive  hypertrophy,  the  head  of  the  listener  I» 
often  lifted  by  the  shock.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  the 
Beat  of  tbii  hypertrophy,  the  thoracic  wall  between  the  apex 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  steninm,  or  even  the  sternuia  it- 
self, is  shaken,  causing  a  strong  epigastric  impulse.  When 
the  left  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  the  hypertrophy,  the  apex- 
beat  is  felt  farther  to  the  left  than  natnral,  sometimes  three 
inches  below,  and  three  or  four  inches  to  the  left  of  the  nor- 
mal position. 
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In  total  eccentric  hypertrophy,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  dif- 
ferent, botli  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

The  apex-beat  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  will 
be  carried  to  the  left  and  upward  ;  whereas,  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventrich*,  the  apex-beat  will  be  carried  to  the  left 
and  downward. 

OvL  percussion^  when  general  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  pres- 
ent, the  normal  area  of  cardiac  percussion  dulness,  both 
deep-seated  and  superficial,  will  be  increased  to  the  right  or 
left  or  downward.  The  dulness  does  not  increase  upward, 
except  in  rare  instances,  when  the  auricles  are  not  only  hy- 
pertrophied  but  dilated. 

If  the  hypertrophy  is  confined  to  the  right  ventricle,  the 
area  of  dulness  may  extend  considerably  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  ;  while  if  the  hypertrophy  is  confined  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  the  area  of  dulness  may  extend  considera- 
bly beyond  the  left  nipple.  It  is  by  these  signs  that  you 
decide  whether  right  or  left  side  hypertrophy  exists. 

The  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  will  correspond  to 
that  portion  of  the  heart  whicli  is  uncovered  by  lung- 
tissue.  When  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  present,  the  superficial  area  of  dulness  will  be  increased 
to  the  left ;  when  the  same  condition  of  hypertrophy  is 
present  in  the  right  ventricle,  the  superficial  area  of  dulness 
will  be  increased  to  the  right. 

Usually,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  percussion  in 
order  to  determine  if  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  present.  By 
palpation  you  readih'  deteimine  tjie  position  and  charac- 
ter of  the  apex-beat ;  if  you  find  it  far  to  the  left  of  its  nor- 
mal position,  and  of  a  heaving,  lifting  character,  you  may 
be  certain  that  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

On  auscultation^  you  will  notice  that  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart,  if  not  accompanied  by  a  murmur,  is  dull,  muf- 
fled, and  prolonged,  in  some  cases  greatly  increased  m  in- 
tensity. If  the  hypertrophy  is  confined  to  the  left  ventricle, 
the  second  sound  heard  over  the  aortic  orifice  is  increased 
in  intensity  ;  if  the  right  vc^ntricle  is  hypertrophied,  the 
second  sound  over  the  pulmonic  orifice  will  be  increased 
in  intensity.     I  have  noticed  in  extensive  hypertrophy,  that 
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tiftt'ii  both  sounds  of  the  lieart  have  a  kind  oE  raotalHc  ring, 
wliirh  is  Tuimitnml.  Yon  will  also  find  that  there  is  a 
diminution  or  an  entire  absence  of  the  respiratory  munnur 
over  the  normal  precordial  region. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  call  yonr  att4!Qtloa 
to  the  fact,  that  not  unfrcquently  you  will  find,  when  ex- 
tensive pulmonary  emphysema  exists,  althouirh  the  heart 
may  be  very  much  incrensed  in  size,  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  lungs  so  shut  over  the  heart,  that  notwiUi- 
standing  its  hypertrophied  condition,  the  apex-beat  will  not 
be  very  much  increased  in  force,  and  the  heart-sonnda  will 
be  diminished  rather  than  increased  in  intensity. 

It  may,  however,  he  assumed  that  when  extensive  pnl- 
monaiy  emphysema  is  present,  and  is  attended  by  vcdom 
pulsation  in  the  neck,  there  is  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 

3n  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able 

r  careful  percussion  to  determine  the  existence  of  an  alt- 
normal  area  of  cardiac  dulness  on  the  right  side. 

DiFFERESTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  of  cardiac  hy- 
pertrophy is  not  usually  very  difficult. 

Tile  distinctive  chamcteristic  signs  of  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  the  most  common  form  of  car- 
diac enlargement,  are  as  follows :  a  full,  strong  pulse,  carotid 
pulsation, — flushed  countenance, — prominent  and  brilliant 
eyes,  an  abnormally  forcible  apex-beat,  which  is  visible 
over  an  unnatural  area,  more  marked  below  and  to  the  left 
of  the  normal  position  of  the  apes-beat, —an  inci-eased  area 
of  cardiac  dulness,  also  to  the  left  and  downward, — increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  heart-sound,  especially  of  the  second 
sound  over  the  aortic  orifice. 

Tlie  distinctive  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  eccentric  hyp«. 
trophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  next  in  order  of  frequency, 
are  a  forcible  heart's  action  noticeable  along  the  sternum 
and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  apex-beat  being  carr-ied  to 
the  left  and  upward  rather  than  downward,  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse reaches  nearer  to  the  median  line  than  normal,  giving 
rise  to  a  more  or  less  marked  epigastric  impulse ;  an  in- 
creased area  of  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right,  increased 
intensity  of  the  pulmonic  sounds,  and  more  than  normal 
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intensify  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  near  the  median 
line.  The  two  latter  are  the  most  reliable  eisns  in  the 
diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  diagnostic  signs  of  total  eccentric  cardiac  liypertro- 
pliy  are  similar  to  those  of  eccentric  hypertropliy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  except  that  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
increased  in  all  directions,  and  all  the  heart-sounds  are 
more  intense  than  normal, 

Li  the  differential  diagnosis  of  enlargements  of  the  heart, 
yon  are  liable  to  confound  cardiac  hypertrophy,  firsts  with 
cardiac  dilatations  ;  second,  with  thoracic  aneurism  ;  third, 
with  mediastinal  tumors;  fourth^  with  consolidation  of 
Inng-tissue  which  may  surround  the  heart.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  pleuritic  effusion  may  be  confounded  with 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  Its  differential  diagnosis  can  better 
be  considered  in  connection  with  cardiac  dilatation.  I  will 
therefore  defer  its  further  consideration  until  we  have  com- 
pleted the  study  of  the  latter  affection. 

Prognosis. ^Ilardiac  hypertrophy  admits  of  a  more 
favorable  prognosis  than  any  other  cardiac  affection.  In 
almost  all  instances  it  is  compensatory  by  its  development, 
the  urgent  symptoms  of  some  other  cardiac  affection  are 
relieved,  and  life  is  prolonged. 

Simple  cardiac  liypt-rtrophy,  unless  the  result  of  aortic 
Btenosi?,  may  exist  for  years  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
dangerous  or  very  troublesome  sjTuptoms. 

Slight  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  very  common 
in  those  wlio  have  led  an  active  life,  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  perform  aetive  and  prolonged  physical  labor  ;  the 
hypertrophy  is  no  more  than  is  reqnired  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  in  the  circulation,  and  in  no  way  inttrrferes 
with  dunition  of  life.  The  patient  should  not  be  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  such  hypertrophy,  for  altlioiigh 
there  is  no  danger  attending  it,  a  knowledge  of  tlie  fact  may 
greatly  alarm  him.  When,  however,  cardiac  hypertrophy 
is  present,  in  which  there  is  not  only  hypertro])hy,  but 
degenemtion  of  the  hypertrophied  walls,  the  resnlt  of  im- 
perfect nutrition,  after  the  manner  already  described,  the 
prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 
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The  prognosis  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  Tentricle  is  by 
no  meana  as  favorable  as  in  liypertrophy  of  the  left  iside  of 
the  heart ;  because  it  must  inevitably  be  accompanied  by 
considerable  pulmonary  obstruction,  and  consequently  is 
rapidly  progressive. 

It  is  liardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  prognosis  in 
any  case  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  depends  upon  the  cause  of 
the  hypertrophy.     The  reason  for  this  is  apparent. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  treatment. 

Treatment, — ^Although  we  cannot  expect  by  any  mode 
of  treatment  to  cure  cardiac  hj-pertrophy,  still  much  can 
be  done  to  arrest  its  development  by  removing  the  causes 
which  produce  it.  or  by  rendering  them  inoi>erative. 

Patients  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  must  avoid  alcoholic 
stimulants.  They  also  should  avoid  immoderate  eating, 
active  and  prolonged  physical  exercise,  and  mental  excite- 
ment ;  these  ai-e  things  especially  to  be  avoided. 

All  those  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  general  cir- 
cnlation,  if  possible,  must  be  removed.  This  enibraces  in- 
terference with  tlie  abdominal  cbculatiou,  as  well  as  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic. 

Straining  at  stool  and  constipation  should  be  avoided  by 
daily  keeping  the  bowels  freely  moved.  This  condition  at 
the  bowels  should  be  maintained  chiefly  by  habits  of  life 
and  regulation  of  diet,  cathartics  being  resorted  to  only  in 
exceptional  cases 

Any  sjTuptoms  of  cerebral  oppression  must  be  immedi- 
ately relieved  by  those  means  which  diminish  the  force  of 
the  heart's  action.  When  the  pnlse  is  full  and  strong,  and 
there  are  evidences  of  cerebral  hyperremia,  it  has  Ix'en  the 
practice  of  some  to  bleed  the  patient,  but  this  treatment  Ib 
contra-indicated,  for  the  presence  of  ann>mia  greatly  aggni- 
vatea  the  (Lingers  arising  from  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The 
eymptoms  must  be  very  urgent  to  warrant  resorting  to  it.  Of 
ail  the  remedial  agents  which  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart'3 
action,  I  have  found  aconite  the  best.  When  given  in  full 
doses,  it  is  more  reliable  than  any  other  means  I  have  an- 
ployed.  Yon  may  administer  every  three  or  four  honra 
[  from  two  to  three  diops  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  the  root 
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No  drug  that  I  have  used  so  fully  and  promptly  relieves 
the  vertigo  and  other  painful  sensations  that  attend  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  Whenever  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  ex- 
ceeds the  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  walls,  aconite  does 
harm. 

The  use  of  digitalis  is  contra-indicated,  unless  there  is 
degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied  cardiac  walls  ;  for,  its 
action  is  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action. 

Unquestionably  it  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  agents  in 
those  diseases  of  the  heart  in  which  the  heart's  action  is 
enfeebled,  but  it  should  never  be  given  in  those  cases  where 
the  force  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased. 

I  shall  tell  you  hereafter  to  administer  digitalis  in  chronic 
Bright' s  disease,  although  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  one  of  its  most  constant  attendants,  but  I  advise  its  ad- 
ministration for  the  relief  of  the  kidneys,  which,  when  re- 
lieved, give  secondary  relief  to  the  hypertrophied  heart. 
Besides,  in  many  cases  of  Bright' s  disease,  the  heart,  al- 
though hypertrophied,  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  the  small  arteries  and  capillary 
vessels,  and  the  tonic  effect  of  the  digitalis  raises  the  heart- 
power  to  the  point  where  the  obstruction  is  overcome  and 
the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  established. 
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CARDIAC  DILATATION. 


Defiuitiun.  — Vari  etiea. 

I  WILL  now  invito  your  attention  to  tlio  Bnbject  of  cardiac 
dilatation,  wliicli  in  its  causation  and  anatomical  changes 
19  closely  allied  to  cardiac  hj-pertrophy. 

By  the  term  cardiao  dilatation  you  may  understand  a 
condition  of  the  heart  in  which  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  its  cavities ;  but  the  contractile  power  of  the 
0]'gau  is  diminished. 

There  are  three  recognized  forma  or  stages  of  cardiac  dila- 
tation. 

Firsi : — Simple  Cardiac  Dilatation,  in  which  the  capa- 
city of  the  heart-cavities  is  increased  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  cardiac  walls.  Such  a  condition  is  apt  to  occur 
in  connection  with  convalescence  from  any  disease  in  which 
there  lias  been  great  impairment  of  nutrition,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  etc. 

Second: — Htpertrophoos  Cardiac  Dilatation. — In  tliia 
form  there  is  increase  in  the  heart-cavities,  accompanied  by  a 
Blight  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  heart-walls;  but  tho 
contractile  power  of  the  heart  is  diminished.  This  condition 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  a  degeneration  of  eccentric  lijjier- 
trophy,  or  it  may  occur  independent  of  any  hj'pertrophy 
of  the  cardiac  walls. 

77iird: — Atrophic  Cardiac  Dilatation. — In  this  fonn 
the  capacity  of  the  heart  cavities  is  markedly  increased,  and 
the  cardiac  walls  are  thinner  than  normal.  Sometimes  the 
Tentricular  walls  diminish  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines 
in  thickness,  and  the  auricular  walls  may  become  so  thinned 
that  they  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  simple  membrane. 
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Under  tliese  circumstances  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart 
is  almost  lost. 

Anatomically  as  well  as  clinically  the  significance  of  car- 
diivc  dilatation  is  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  the  cavities  over  the  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls.  A 
cardiac  cavity  may  be  veiy  much  increased  in  capacity,  but 
60  long  as  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  muscular 
power  of  its  walls  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  in- 
creased work  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  disturbance  to  the  general  circulation.  Eccentric 
hypertrophy  and  hypertrophous  dilatation  approach  each 
other  very  closely,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation  between  them. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — One  or  all  of  the  heart-cavities  may 
be  the  seal  of  dilatation.  The  shape  of  a  heart  when  it  has  un- 
dei^one  dilatation  is  changed  according  to  the  cavity  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  dilatation.  If  the  dilatation  is  confined  to 
the  right  ventricle,  the  heart  will  be  increased  in  breadth; 
■while  if  the  dilatation  affects  mainly,  or  only,  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  heart  will  be  increased  in  length.  Ordinarily  when 
one  cavity  is  dilated,  the  remaining  cavities  are  more  or  less 
affected  in  the  same  manner. 

Cardiac  dilatation  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  auricles ; 
next  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  last  of  all  in  the  left  ventricle. 
While  the  left  ventricle  is  less  liable  than  the  right  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  dilatation,  it  is  more  liable  to  become  the 
Beat  of  hypertrophy.  When  all  the  cavities  are  dilated,  the 
entire  organ  is  increased  in  size,  and  assumes  rather  an 
ovoid  shape. 

When  the  ventricles  are  excessively  dilated,  the  trabecu- 
Iffi  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fleshy  tendi- 
nous cords.  When  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  very 
much  thinned,  they  collapse  when  the  ventricle  is  cut. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  dilated  cardiac  walls,  vary  with  the  degenera- 
tive process  which  precedes  and  attends  the  dilatation. 
When  it  results  from  pericarditis  or  myocarditis,  there  is 
serous  infiltration  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres ;  when  it  is  the  result  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  the 
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limits.  Snch  dist^-ntiun  is  certain  to  be  foUowud  by  perma- 
nent dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Most  of  tlie  valvular  lesions 
which  have  recently  occupied  our  attention  may  be  the  di- 
riHit  cause  of  such  internal  pressure  during  the  cardiac  dias- 
tole, after  the  manner  I  have  already  described  in  conneutioa 
with  the  etiology  of  cardiac  liy^wrtrophy. 

Generally  (a.s  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you),  when  the 
cardiac  cavities  become  distended  beyond  their  normal  lira- 
its,  and  thus  temporarily  lose  their  contractile  power,  rapid 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  walls  is  developed,  which  com- 
pensates and  to  a  certain  extent  overcomes  the  dilatation. 
But,  if  the  cardiac  walls  are  enfeebled  by  any  of  the  degen- 
erative changes  to  which  I  have  referred,  such  compensatory 
hypertrophy  does  not  take  place.  Any  valvular  lesion 
which  will  permit  a  double  current  of  blood  to  flow  into  a 
cardiac  cavity  during  its  diastole,  the  heart-walls  having 
become  enfeebled  by  degenerative  changes,  will  give  rise  to 
dilatation. 

Second  :  when  the  muscvZar  tlssu-e  of  a.  heart  is  the  seat 
qf  primary  fatty  degeneration,  after  a  time  dilatation  of  tlie 
cavities  takes  place,  the  normal  blood-pressure  being  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  dilatation  ;  in  the  same  manner  will  a 
heart  become  dilated  when  its  walls  are  the  seat  of  myocar- 
ditis. 

That  form  of  cardiac  dilatation  which  follows  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  or  chlorosis,  usually  disappears  when  th« 
attenuated  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  with  the  general 
muscular  system,  regain  their  normal  condition ;  but  th« 
dilatation  which  Results  from  fatty  degeneration  of  th« 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart  steadily  increases. 

Third :  there  is  stiU  another  cause  of  cardiac  dilatation 
which  lias  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  valvular  diseases,  that  is,  degeneration  of  tht 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  ea- 
centric  hypertrophy  ;  the  manner  of  its  development  I  have 
already  described. 

The  dilatation  does  not  occur  in  this  class  of  cases  until 
long  after  the  development  of  the  valvular  diseases  which 
give  rise  to  hyper trophj'.     Usually,  the  hypertrophy  be- 


muscular  fibres  undei^  fatty  defeneration,  the  process 
which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  fatty  heart. 

In  hvportrophous  dilatation  it  is  often  impossible, 
a  microscopic  exauiiuatioQ,  to  determine  tlie  exact 
whicU  the  muscular  tibres  undergo  ;  the  abnormal  at 
the  muscular  fibres  can  only  be  determined  by 
evidences  of  feeble  heart-power. 

Yon  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  a  heart  di!      

with  blood  and  relaxed  by  pntrefaclion,  for  a  dilated  lieail 
The  distinctive  marks  of  a  heart  softened  by  the  palrelM- 
tiou  processes  are  its  extreme  softness,  its  saturation  with 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  the  evidences  ol  io* 
composition  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Clost^ly  connected  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  caidlac 
dilatation,  is  its  causation. 

Etioloot.— The  causes  of  cardiac  dilatation  vary.  Om 
class  of  causes  may  be  included  under  the  bead  of  the  imme- 
diate changes  which  take  place  in  the  muscular  tissue  ol  ths 
walls  of  a  heart  that  has  undergone  dilatation.  I  hare  al- 
ready referred  to  these.  First :  we  have  the  changes  in  tl» 
muscular  tissue  which  accompany  pericarditis  and  «»■ 
docarditis.  Second:  fatty  degeneration  of  the  mascol«r 
libres.  Third  ;  a  cardiac  dilatation  which  occurs  with  certain 
forms  of  protracted  disease,  sucli  as  typhoid  fever,  vhen 
the  most  careful  microscopical  examination  will  fail  to  de- 
tect any  uniform  change  in  the  muscular  fibre,  except  pCT- 
haps  a  general  atrophy  of  all  the  tissues.  One  or  *ll  oi 
these  tissue  changes  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of  cardiw 
dilatation. 

Again,  all  the  causes  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  become 
the  causes  of  dilatation  in  a  heart  which  has  a  feeble  resist- 
ant power.  This  group  of  causes  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads. 

Pii-st :  internal  pressure  during  a  cardiar  ditutete. 
The  wall  of  a  heart  may  become  weakened  by  the  changrt 
which  occur  in  certain  prolonged  diswises,  or  it  may  bectrtne 
the  seat  of  serous  intiltration  or  tatty  degeneration  ;  then, 
an  abnormal  pressure  within  its  cavities  during  its  diastole 
will  cause  the  cardiac  walls  to  yield  beyond  their  nonnal 
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limits.  Snch  distention  is  rortain  to  he  foUowL-d  by  perma- 
nent dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Most  of  tlie  valvular  lesions 
which  have  recently  occupied  onr  attention  may  be  the  di- 
rect cause  of  snch  internal  pressure  during  the  cardiac  dias- 
tole, after  the  manner  I  have  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  etiology  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Generally  (as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you),  when  the 
cardiac  cavities  become  distended  beyond  their  normal  lim- 
its, and  thus  temporarily  lose  their  contractile  power,  rapid 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  walla  is  developed,  which  com- 
pensates and  to  a  certain  extent  overcomes  the  dilatatioi>. 
But,  if  tlie  cardiac  walls  are  enfeebled  by  any  of  the  degen- 
erative changes  to  which  I  liave  referred,  such  compensatory 
hypertrophy  does  not  take  place.  Any  valvular  lesion 
which  will  permit  a  double  current  of  blood  to  flow  into  a 
cardiac  cavity  during  its  diastole,  the  heart-walls  having 
become  enfeebled  by  degenerative  changes,  will  give  rise  to 
dilatation. 

Second  :  when  the  museular  tissue,  of  a  heart  is  the  seat 
of  priinary  fatty  degeneration,  after  a  time  dilatation  of  the 
cavities  takes  place,  the  normal  blood-pi-essure  being  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  dilatation ;  in  the  same  manner  will  a 
heart  become  dUated  when  its  walls  are  the  seat  of  myocar- 
ditis. 

That  form  of  cardiac  dilatation  which  follows  typhus  and 
tj-phoid  fever,  or  clUorosis,  usually  disappears  when  the 
attenuated  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  with  tlie  general 
muscular  system,  regain  their  normal  condition ;  but  tha 
dilatation  which  residts  from  fatty  degeneration  of  tha 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart  steadily  increases. 

Third :  there  is  still  another  cause  of  cardiac  dilatation 
which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  th« 
history  of  valvular  diseases,  that  is,  degeneration  of  th€ 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  tke  seat  of  ea- 
centric  hr/pertropht/ ;  the  manner  of  its  development  I  have 
already  di'scribed. 

The  dilatation  does  not  occur  in  this  class  of  cases  until 
long  after  the  development  of  the  valvular  diseases  which 
give  rise  to  hypertropliy.     Usually,  the  hypertrophy  be- 
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comes  Tory  extensive  before  the  degenerative  dilatation 
commencea,  bat  when  it  once  begins  it  progressos  vvry' 
rapidly,  and  the  failure  of  the  heart-power  is  attended  by 
very  distrc'ssiug  symptoma.  The  powur  wliicU  obstructiuu 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation  has  to  produce  dilatation  el 
the  right  ventricle,  has  been  couaidei-ed  in  connection  with 
valvular  diseases  of  the  heart.  When  these  obstnietioDs 
exist,  eccentric  hypertrophy,  rather  than  dilatation,  s  gen- 
erally developed. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  that  attend  the  development  of 
cardiac  dilatation  chiefly  depend  upon  the  character  aJid  seat 
of  the  dilatation.  In  simple  cardiac  dilatation,  the  heart- 
walls  are  of  normal  power,  but  the  capacity  of  the  eavitiea 
is  increased,  and  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  expelled  with 
each  cardiac  pulsation  ia  greater  tlian  normal ;  consequently 
there  is  labored  ac^tion  of  the  heart  (often  to  such  an  extent 
tliat  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of  a  byper- 
trophied  heart),  yet  the  force  of  the  hciart's  action  does  iwt 
mcrease,  and  therefore  we  have  a  feebleness  of  the  ladiol 
pulse.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

In  that  form  termed  atrophic  dilatation,  you  have  a  veqr 
different  state  of  affairs.  The  heart- cavities  are  not  orJy 
dilated,  but  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are  thinner  tliaa 
norma! ;  the  heart-power  ia  insufficient  for  the  expulswn 
of  the  blood  from  its  cavities,  and  as  a  rusiUt  there  is  a 
labored  action,  a  markedly  feeble  radial  pulse,  and  the 
heart,  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of  labor,  staggers 
in  its  action,  the  arteries  are  imperfectly  tilled  with  blood, 
the  veins  become  over-distended,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's 
action  is  disturbed,  and  the  radial  pulse  becomes  weak  and 
intermitting.  These  latter  are  points  of  special  important 
as  affecting  the  question  of  prognosis,  for  if  a  patient  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  dilatation  without  an  irregular 
and  intermitting  pulse,  the  prognosis  is  comparative!; 
good. 

The  same  disturbance  of  the  circulation  occurs  in  that 
form  of  dilatation  which  is  developed  from  the  degeneration 
of  Hcoentric  hypertrophy. 
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The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  constant  symptom  which 
is  common  to  all  varieties  of  cai-diac  dilatation,  is  cardiac 
palpitation.  At  times  this  palpitation  is  vary  severe  and 
distressing.  There  is  almost  constantly'  a  sense  of  painfnl 
pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Very  soon  after  the 
palpitation  has  manifested  itself,  the  patient  will  begin  to 
suffer  from  dyspncea  on  slight  exertion ;  when  he  is  per- 
fectly quiet  he  suffers  very  Uttle.  As  the  irregularity  of 
the  heart's  action  and  the  palpitation  increases,  the 
patient's  countenance  assumes  a  pale,  languid,  anxious 
expression,  with  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  lips.  On  excite- 
ment, or  active  physical  exertion,  the  entire  face  and  neck 
t)ecome  livid ;  the  pulse,  which  nsnally  is  regular,  for  a 
time  becomes  irregular  and  intermittent.  In  this  condition, 
patients  often  live  some  time  in  compamtivo  comfort,— but 
they  are  conscious,  not  only  of  a  loss  of  physical,  but  of 
mental  power,  and  they  are  troubled  with  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms and  a  sense  of  fulness  about  tlie  epigastrium.  As 
the  disease  advances,  and  the  cardiac  dilatation  reaches  a 
point  at  which  it  13  always  troublesome,  the  patient  has 
constant  dyspacea,  wliich  becomes  severe  on  slight  exer- 
tion, the  cardiac  palpitation  is  always  present,  and  often 
accompanied  by  attacks  of  syncope.  The  countenance 
assumes  a  still  more  anxious  expression,  and  the  lips  I'etain 
a  constant  lividity  ;  the  pulse  is  still  more  irregular  and 
intennitting.  With  these  symptoms  there  will  be  scanti- 
ness of  nrine,  which  will  be  very  likely  to  contain  albumen  ; 
the  feet  and  ankles  become  cedematous,  the  cedema  gi-adu- 
ally  extending  upward  until  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  general  anasarca.  The  respimtion  now  becomes  very 
difficult,  so  much  so  that  the  patient  cannot  lie  down,  but 
is  obliged  to  sit,  with  his  head  inclined  forward  and  resting 
on  some  firm  support;  he  is  unable  to  utter  more  than  a 
single  word  at  a  time.  The  extremities  becorao  cold  and 
blue ;  the  mind  wanders,  and  the  patient  dies  flora  general 
anasarca  with  pulmonary  cedema. 

In  nearly  all  ca&'s  of  cardiac  dilatation,  when  tlie  dila- 
tation is  extensive,  the  surface  will  have  a  yellow  tinge, 
showing  that  the    circulation    through  the  liver  is  more 
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or  Ies9  disturbed.  Daring  the  latter  stage  of  tins  affuctiOD, 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  dyapncea  will  occur,  in  9omeo( 
wliich,  it  seems  as  though  the  patieut  must  die — yet  th^ 
rarely  prove  fatal,  but  the  patient  passes  iuto  a  stat«  of 
coma  and  dies  unconscious. 

In  extensive  cardiac  dUatation  there  is  always  danger 
Irom  sudden  syncope,  which  may  prove  immediately  fatal 

To  describe  to  you  the  plienomena  that  attend  all  the 
different  degrees  of  cardiac  dilatation,  modified  as  they  an 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  by  tlu 
varying  extent  of  the  valvular  changes  which  may  be  pres- 
ent, would  be  almost  an  endless  task.  Tlie  phenomena 
already  described  which  are  present  to  a  certain  extent  in  all 
cases,  are  sufficient  to  lead  to  at  least  a  problematical  diag- 
nosis. 

Besides,  the  physical  signs  of  this  affection,  if  propeilj 
appreciated,  are  very  distinctive,  and  generally  will  remove 
all  doubts  in  connection  with  a  case.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared, however,  to  tind  that  the  symptoms  which  develop 
in  different  cases  greatly  vary,  but  the  variation  depends 
more  upon  the  valvular  lesions  which  are  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  dilatation  than  upon  the  dilatation  itseU. 

PiirsiCAL  Signs. — Upon  inspection,  it  will  be  noticed  thai 
the  visible  area  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  increased  ;  but  it 
is  so  indistinct  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  by  in- 
spection the  exact  point  where  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikts 
the  walls  of  the  chest.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  cbeat- 
walls  ai-e  covered  with  adipose  tissue,  or  are  at  all  cedematoofl. 

In  persons  with  thin  chest-walls,  you  will  somutimos 
notice  an  undulating  motion  over  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
cordial space  ;  the  precordial  region  is  never  prominent  as 
is  sometimes  seen  in  eccentric  hypfertropby. 

Upon  palpation,  you  will  readily  distinguish  dilatation 
from  hypertrophy  by  the  feebleness  of  the  cjirdiac  impulse. 
Although  it  can  sometimi^s  be  felt  as  far  to  the  left  as  the 
axillary  line,  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  the  lifting,  forcible 
impulse  which  attends  cardiac  hypertrophy.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  pojQt  of  its  maximum  inten- 
sity, but  it  will  be  noticed  that  over  the  entire  precordial 
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'PB^e  there  is  an  undulating  motion,  and  the  apes-beat  will 
^'  <liflused,  wanting  in  puwer,  aud  resembling  a  feeble  step. 
*^oinetime3  with  this  character  of  apex  beat,  a  purring 
uvi\|  jj^gy.  ^  obtained.  I  stated  to  yon  that  a  purring 
•^I'iU  with  the  apex-beat  was  alnaost  characteristic  of  mitral 
Ij  ^^*inosis  ;  you  may,  however,  have  a  purring  thrill  with 
f^lUral  regurgitation,  when  the  regurgitation  is  associated 
^tli  I'ardiac  dilatation. 

Percussion  shows  a  greatly  increased  area  of  lateral  dnl- 
"Heas.  The  area  will  be  increased  to  the  right,  if  the  right 
tide  of  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  dilatation  ;  in  some  cases, 
the  increase  will  extend  an  inch  or  more  to  the  right  of  the 
Bternum.  If  the  left  side  ot  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  dila- 
tation, the  area  of  dnlness  will  be  increased  to  the  left,  and 
it  may  extend  well  into  the  asillarj-  space. 

The  shape  uf  the  increased  precordial  area  will  be  ovaL 
This  point  is  of  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween cardiac  dilatation  and  pericardial  effusion. 

The  area  of  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  not  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  deep-seated,  as  is  the  case  in 
cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Dilated  auricles  are  recognized  by  an  upward  increase  in 
the  area  of  dulness. 

When  the  jugular  veins  are  permanently  dilated  and 
knotted,  the  existence  of  dilatation  of  the  right  auiicle  will 
not  be  difficult  to  determine. 

AuscuUaiion:~T!\i(i  sounds  of  a  dilated  heart  are  short, 
abrapt,  and  feeble  ;  the  second  sound  is  often  inaudible  at 
the  apex,  and  the  two  sounds  arc  of  very  nearly  equal 
daration.  Wlienever  a  cardiac  murmur  has  existed  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  dilatation,  as  the  dilatation  de- 
velops, the  rhythm  of  the  murmur  is  lost,  and  it  becomes 
Bimply  a  confused  niurmnring  sound. 

Tliis  condition  has  been  denominated  aaystoHsm.  Itis  a 
condition  in  which  you  are  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  murmur  is  synchronous  with  the  first  or  second  heart- 
Bound  ;  pauses  or  intermissions  occur  at  irregular  intervals, 
which  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  during  exercise  than 
■when  the  patient  is  nuiet.     When  the  asystolic  condition  is 
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present,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  independent  of 
ttie  general  condition  of  the  patient,  for  it  shows  that  in 
addition  to  the  valvular  lesions  whicli  may  be  present, 
cardiac  dilat^ation  has  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  rise  to  complete  confusion  of  the  normal  hoart- 
Bounds  ;  under  such  conditions,  the  patient  ia  liable  to  die 
at  any  moment. 

Asystolism  is  generally  accompanied  by  adiffused  cardiac 
impulse,  which  is  peculiar,  and  readily  appreciated  by  the 
ear,  as  it  rests  over  tlie  precordial  space. 

The  respimtory  murmur  is  diminished  in  intensily  over 
the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung. 

Dit'FEKENTtAL  DIAGNOSIS. — Tlie  diagnosis  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart  rests  mainly  on  the  following  conditions :  Fee- 
ble action,  undulating  impulse,  indistinctness  of  apex-beat ; 
lateral  increase  in  the  area  of  percussion  dulness,  very 
nearly  square  in  its  outline  ;  short,  abrupt,  and  feeble  heart- 
sounds;  a  feeble,  Irregular,  and  intermitting  pnlse,  accom- 
panied by  the  general  symptoms  of  systemic  and  pulmo- 
nary obstruction  and  congestion. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  cardiac  hypertrophy 
and  cardiac  dilatation  is  never  very  difficult.  The  symp- 
toms of  tlie  two  conditions  differ  very  materially.  For  in- 
stance, the  heart-sounds  are  intensified  in  hypertrophy 
and  feeble  in  dilatation.  In  both  cases  we  have  an  in- 
creased area  of  apex-beat,  yet  in  hypertrophy  it  is  full,  dis- 
tinct, and  forcible,  wliile  in  dilatation  it  ia  feeble,  diffused, 
and  indistinct. 

An  individual  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  apparently  has 
a  more  tlian  noniially  vigorous  and  forcible  action  of  the 
heart,  which  is  increased  by  active  exercise ;  he  has  none 
of  the  feebleness  which  attends  the  person  with  cardiac 
dilatation.  The  fact  that  an  individual  has  had  cardiac 
hypertrophy  with  all  its  attendant  symptoms,  but  now  has 
a  tired  expression  of  countenance,  livid  lips,  his  physical 
vigor  daily  growing  less  and  less,  accompanied,  it  may  be, 
by  cedema  of  the  feet,  shows  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  has 
become  cardiac  dilatation. 

Dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  tlio  heart,  in  addition  to 
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tile  signs  already  di-tailed,  is  to  be  recognized  by  changea 
produced  in  the  veins.  The  presence  of  distended,  irregular, 
turgid,  jugular  veins  lulls  very  positively  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  auricle  ;  and  pulsation  in  the  jugulars,  with  feeble 
heart-action  and  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dninesa 
upon  the  right,  very  i)lainly  shows  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  associated  with  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

It  is  sometimes  eomewhitt  difficult  to  malte  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  pericarditis  with  effusion  and  cai-diac 
dilatation.  In  pericarditis  with  effusion,  the  areji  of  dul- 
ness  is  increased,  and  there  is  a  feeble  apex-beat,  and  some- 
times an  undulating  impulse,  all  of  which  art;  present  in 
cardiac  dilatation.  The  heart-sounds  in  pericarditis  are 
more  removed  from  the  surface  than  they  are  in  dilatation, 
and  the  area  of  percussion  dulness  is  pyriform  in  shape, 
while  in  dilatation  it  assumes  a  square  shape.  Besides 
these  distinguishing  ffjitures,  you  will  rarely  meet  witli  a 
case  of  pericarditis,  even  with  effusion,  when  you  may  not 
hear  a  friction-sound  at  some  point ;  hut  in  cardiac  dilata- 
tion there  is  an  entire  absence  of  friction-sound. 

In  addition  to  these  differences  in  the  pliysical  signs,  the 
liistory  of  the  case  and  the  accompanying  rational  symp- 
toms will  be  of  great  assistance  in  solving  the  question  of 
differential  diagnosis  between  either  cardiac  dilatation  and 
pericarditis,  or  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  tluid  in  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  either  from  dilat:ition  of  its  cavities  or  hyper- 
ti'ophy  of  its  walls,  and  thoracic  tumors,  will  sometimes 
present  Itself.  Both  of  these  cardiac  conditions  may  be 
developed  as  the  result  of,  or  in  connection  with,  thoracio 
aneurisms.  One  very  reliable  differential  sign  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  increased  area  of  percussion  dulness  in  thoracio 
aneurisms  and  mediastinal  tumors ;  they  always  enlarge 
upward  and  to  the  right  or  left,  while  in  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment the  area  of  dulness  is  increased  latterly  and  down- 
ward. Tliis  fact,  tiiken  in  connection  with  the  other  physi- 
cal and  rational  signs  of  aneurism,  is  generally  sufiicient  for 
the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  conditions. 

Consolidation  of  lung-tissue  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
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may  give  rise  to  some  of  the  signs  of  cardiac  enlargement, 
but  the  other  attending  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  con- 
solidation will  enable  you  to  distinguish  between  the  dnl- 
ness  on  percnesion  produced  by  the  pulmonary  consolida- 
tion and  the  increased  area  of  dulness  produced  by  cardiar 
enlargements. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cardiac  dilatation  is  nivrays 
bad,  and  the  danger  to  life  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  the  cajmcity  of  the  cavities  over  the  thickness  of 
their  walls.  The  greater  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  Uie 
cavities,  and  the  greater  the  diminution  in  the  thicknesii  of 
the  cardiac  walla,  the  greater  will  be  the  dang<?r  to  life. 
Feebleness  of  the  general  muscular  system,  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood  greatly  increases  the  danger.  If  patiflntfl 
have  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of  dyapncea  and  attacks  of 
syncope,  the  prognosis  ia  especially  bad,  for  then  there  is 
constant  danger  of  sudden  death. 

Tlio  dangers  attending  any  intercurrent  pulmonary  dis- 
ease are  always  great. 

Whenever  dropsy  of  any  kind  has  been  developed,  the 
pn^uosis  is  very  bad  ;  under  such  conditions  few  patients, 
even  with  the  best  of  care,  live  more  than  eighteen  months; 
the  majority  die  within  a  year.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
pulse  is  regular,  or  only  becomes  irregular  after  violent 
physical  exertion,  the  prognosis  is  roniparatively  good; 
much  can  be  done  to  relieve  and  prolong  the  life  of  Burh 
patients.  When  general  anasarca  has  been  developed,  and 
the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  assume  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, you  may  be  able  to  give  temporary  relief,  but  it  will  be 
only  temporary.    This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  treatment 

Treatment. — As  regards  complete  recovery,  the  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  dilatation  is  altogether  unsuccessful.  It  is 
not  a  curable  disease.  Even  the  good  effects  of  palUatin) 
measures  are  only  temporary.  There  are,  however,  two  im- 
portant results  to  be  accomplished  in  the  management  of  a 
case  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

Firsts  the  nutrition  of  the  body  must  be  maintained  at 
its  highest  point  as  the  most  certain  means  of  preventing 
Saocidity  of  the  cardiac  wuUs. 
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Second,  all  irregular  or  violent  action  of  the  heart,  as 
far  as  possible,  must  be  prevented. 

To  aixomplish  the  first  result,  the  diet  must  be  most 
notntions.  taken  in  email  quantities,  and  at  short  intervals. 
An  exclusive  milk  diet  will  often  be  found  most  advantage- 
ous to  this  class  of  patients  ;  stimulants  must  be  taken 
only  in  small  quantities  and  with  the  food.  When  symp- 
toms of  aui-emia  are  present,  iron  may  also  be  administered 
with  tile  food  ;  as  a  rnle,  it  is  always  safe  to  daily  adminis- 
ter iron  to  a  patient  with  dilated  heart. 

The  greatest  amount  of  fresh  air,  and  the  best  hygienic 
influences  should  be  secured.  The  skin  should  be  kept 
active,  slightly  stimulating  baths  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  capillary  circulation. 

To  accomplish  the  second  result,  this  class  of  patients 
must  be  placed  under  the  strictest  rules  in  regard  to  exer- 
cise. They  should  never  allow  themselves  to  be  placed  in 
snch  circumstances  as  to  render  necessary  sudden  and  vio- 
lent exercise  ;  for  a  single  violent  physical  exertion  may 
jeopardize  the  life  of  any  patient  with  cardiac  dilatation. 

Every  exertion  of  this  chai-acter  carries  the  point  of  resist- 
ance in  the  cardiac  wall  a  little  beyond  what  it  can  ever 
regain.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  A  dry,  brac- 
ing air  generally  beat  agrees  with  this  class  of  patii-nts.  Aa 
regards  the  medicinal  agents  to  be  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cardiac  dilatation,  each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself. 

All  discharges  that  are  exhausting  mast  be  arrested.  If 
hyperaimia  of  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  viscera  exist, 
it  must  be  relieved  by  the  occasional  administration  of  an 
aloetlc  or  mercurial  purge ;  excessive  purgation  is  not 
admissible,  but  a  daily  movement  of  the  bowels  without 
exhausting  cathartics  is  important.  Wlien  there  is  loss  of 
appetite  and  impaired  digestion,  vegetable  tonics  and  min- 
eral acids  are  indicated. 

Those  remedial  agents  which  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
heart  itself  are  all  important  in  the  management  of  this  form 
of  cardiac  disease.  The  most  important  and  most  seiTicea- 
ble  of  this  class  of  remedies  is  digitalis.  It  ran  always  be  ad- 
ministered in  fall  doses,  or  at  least  in  sufficiently  large  doses 
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to  regulate  the  heart's  action.  Often  when  the  feet  become 
cedeniatous  and  the  patient  cyanotic,  it  has  a  wonderful 
effect,  entirely  removing,  at  least  for  a  time,  all  unpleasant 
Byraptoraa.  When  the  heart's  action  bocoinea  regular,  the 
digitalis  may  be  given  in  smaller  doses,  but  the  small  dosfs 
must  be  continued  for  a  long  time. 

If,  after  a  time,  the  heart's  action  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  digitalis,  belladona  or  opium  may  be  combined  witli  it ; 
the  effect  of  tliL'  combination  is  to  tranquillize  the  excit*^ 
heart,  which  tranqidlliaing  effect  is  only  temporary,  and  they 
flhould  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  digitalis  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  has  failed. 

In  the  use  of  digitalis  the  same  restriction  ia  to  be  ob- 
served wliich  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  other  cardiac  diseases,  that  is,  that  it  should  never  be  used 
indiscriminately,  for  the  time  will  come  when  the  remedy 
will  cease  to  have  its  controlling  effect,  and  then  we  are  help- 
less. It  is  always  desirable  to  postpone  that  period  as  long 
as  possible. 

Sliould  the  heart  become  nervously  excited  during  the 
administration  of  the  digitalis,  as  it  often  does,  the  varioas 
antispasmodic  remedies  may  be  employed. 

Paroxysms  of  dy.spncea  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by 
hydrocyanic  acid,  cannabis  Indica,  ether,  and  dry  cupping 
along  tlie  spine.  Boring  the  slow  progress  of  a  chronic  case 
of  cardiac  dilatation,  a  great  variety  of  measures  jnay  be  in- 
dicated and  afford  temporary  relief ;  still,  our  <!hief  reliance 
will  always  be  upon  digitalis  and  u-on,  combined  with  the 
most  nutritious  diet  and  absolute  rest. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 


CARDIAC  DEGENERATIONS. 

Myocarditis. — Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart. 

This  morning  I  shall  commence  the  history  of  the  degen- 
erations of  the  cardiac  walls. 

The  first  to  which  your  attention  is  directed  is  myocarditis. 
I  class  this  among  the  cardiac  degenerations,  for  all  its  pro- 
cesses are  degenerative. 

By  the  term  myocarditis  is  understood  an  inflammation 
of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  attended  by  degen- 
eration and  softening  of  the  primitive  muscular  fibre. 

This  disease  may  be  general  or  local,  Genei-al  diffused 
myoc^arditis  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  afl'ection.  Circumscribed 
or  local  myocarditis  is  of  quite  frequent  occunvnce,  espe- 
cially that  form  which  only  involves  the  external  or  internal 
surface  of  the  heart,  and  is  met  with  in  connection  with  peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis. 

MoKBiD  Anatomy. — The  diseased  process  consists  in 
changes  which  take  place  either  in  the  primitive  bundles  of 
muscular  fibre,  or  in  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue. 

These  changes  have  all  the  characteristics  of  inflamma- 
tion. When  the  change  primarily  affects  the  primitive 
fibrillffi  of  the  muscle,  it  is  termed  parenchymatous  myocar- 
ditis. When  the  change  primarily  affects  the  areolar  tissue, 
it  is  called  interstitial  myocarditis.  Although  these  two 
varieties  may  not  be  recognized  during  life,  they  are  very 
readily  recognized  after  death.  Any  portion  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory 
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process ;  the  portion  most  frequently  affected  is  tlte  left 
ventricle. 

The  first  change  that  can  be  notiwd  in  that  portion  of  the 
heart  which  is  the  seat  of  the  myocarditis,  is  u  change  in 
color ;  at  first,  the  muscle  assumes  a  dark  red  coh>r, — ^later. 
it  assumes  a  grayish,  and  finally  it  cjianges  to  a  dark 
green  color.  If,  therefore,  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, yon  find  any  portion  of  the  mnscuhir  ti-ssuf  of  the 
heart  of  a  dark  grtn-n  color,  unless  the  change  liaA  been 
produced  by  post-mortem  changes,  you  may  safely  ussumi' 
that  the  patient  had  myocarditis. 

The  microscopical  apjiearances  of  a  portion  of  the  nius- 
cular  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  myocarditis,  w-jll  vary  with 
the  stage  of  the  intiammation.  At  first,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  primitive  bundles  are  large  and  have  a  swollea  ap- 
pearance, which  is  due  to  an  infiltration  of  Berum  ;  their 
Btrise  become  indistinct.  Later,  the  librilla!  brejik  down 
into  a  finely  granular  deti-itus,  and  more  or  less  cxteusire 
fatty  metamorphosis  occurs. 

Still  later,  you  find  the  muscular  fibre  replaced  by  oon- 
neotive  tLasue :  or  the  generative  process  may  go  on  until 
yoQ  have  breaking-down  of  tissue,  accompanied  by  forma 
tion  of  abscesses. 

In  other  words,  myocarditis  terminates  either  in  contiw- 
tive-tissue  formation  or  in  abscess.  You  may  n-adily  ap- 
preciate how  essentially  these  terminations  differ. 

When  a  laige  extent  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  fen- 
tricular  wall  is  occupied  by  new  connective- tissue  forma- 
tion, the  power  of  resistance  of  the  ventricular  wall  is 
diminished,  so  that,  during  the  ventricular  dii^tole  the  new 
connective  tissue  is  liable  to  become  gradually  and  slowly 
stretched,  and  finally'  it  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  aneurism 
of  the  heart. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  iinetirisms  of  the  heart  are 
most  commonly  fonned. 

Calcareous  matter  may  also  be  deposited  in  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue,  and  then  we  have  a  cardiac  atuA- 
rism  with  calcan'OHs  deposits  in  its  walls. 

When  the  intlammatoiy  pitx^ess  takes  a  moi-e  degeners 


tive  course  and  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
the  molecular  degeneration  replaces  more  and  more  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  until  finalJy  you  tind  a  collection  of  purulent 
fluid  in  the  midst  of  softened  and  degenerated  muscular 
Bubstauce ;  this  form  is  not  met  with  except  in  pysemia  and 
low  forms  of  fever. 

As  a  i-esult  of  this  gradual  destruction  of  muscular  tiaaue, 
rupture  of  the  heart  may  hike  place,  and  then  you  will 
find  at  the  poet-mortem  examination  the  pericardium  more 
or  less  distended  witli  blood,  and  if  an  opening  is  found  in 
the  cardiac  wall,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  rupture 
has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  degenerative  changes 
which  have  been  developed  in  connection  with  myocarditis. 

How  myocarditis  diffei's  from  the  muscular  softening  that 
occurs  when  high  temperature  is  maintained  for  a  long 
lame,  is  not  yet  detennined ;  it  seems  to  diEEer  only  in 


ExiOLOor. — The  causes  of  niyocai-ditis,  endocarditis,  and 
pericarditis  are  almost  identical.  Rheumatism,  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  pericardial  and  endocardial  inflammation, 
becomes  a  frequent  cause  of  myocarditis.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  that  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  never  occur  with- 
ont  producing  some  degree  of  myocarditis ;  but  in  most 
2s,  under  such  circumstances,  the  myocarditis  is  so 
Blight  that  it  hardly  affects  our  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

In  ran;  instances  myot^arditis  is  the  result  of  embolism  of 
the  coronary  arteries  ;  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  but 
ihe  specimen  which  I  now  present  to  you  is  a  well-marked 
example  of  this  class. 

Again,  myocarditis  occurs  in  connection  with  all  septic 
diseases,  such  as  pyaemia,  septicremia,  typhus,  and  typhoid 
fevers. 

The  myocarditis  which  occurs  with  pyaemia  generally 
terminates  with  the  formation  of  abscesses ;  that  which  occurs 
with  rheumatism  usually  terminates  in  connective-tissue 
fomiations.  Indeed,  in  a  large  proportion  of  rheumatic 
hearts  you  will  find  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  an 
increase  of  connective  tissue^  sliowiug  that  there  has  been  a 
previous  myocarditis.     The  increase  which  is  seen  is  some- 
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thing  more  than  the  simple  increase  of  endocardial  tissne  in 
connection  with  Mie  process  of  endocarditis;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  myocarditis  which  has  terminated  in  connective- tiasa« 
formations. 

Occasionally  this  affection  has  its  starting-point  in  aj-phi- 
litic  connective-tissue  changes. 

I  have  never  met  witli  traumatic  myocarditis,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  rare,  lligli  temperature  long  continued,  perii&p^ 
may  bo  a  canse  of  myocarditis. 

Symptoms. — ^There  are  no  distinctive  symptoms  of  myo- 
carditis. In  a  large  majority  of  instances,  during  life,  itia 
impossible  to  positively  determine  its  existence.  It  Is  main- 
tained by  some  that  a  mild  form  complicates  every  case  of 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis;  but  its  existence  under  such 
circumstances  is  a  matter  of  inference  rather  tiian  of  pom- 
tive  diagnosis.  A  rapid,  feeble,  compressible,  and  un- 
certain pulse  coming  on  suddenly  in  the  course  of  an  acate 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  ia  the  most  reliable  of  all 
symptoms. 

Pain  in  the  precordial  region,  accompanied  by  an  irregnlar 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  during  the  course  of  an 
acute  inllammatory  affection  of  the  heart,  furnishes  good 
reason  for  suspecting  that  myocarditis  is  present.  Thiai 
the  principal  symptoms  which  should  lead  you  to  suspoct 
its  existence,  are  attacks  of  cardiac  palpitation,  a  feeble, 
irregular,  intermitting  pulse,  attacks  of  syncope  on  actire 
physical  exertion,  and  all  the  phenomena  which  att^ind  a 
failure  of  heart-power ;  if  these  come  on  snddeuly  in  one 
who  is  known  to  be  the  subject  of  acute  cndoranlitis  or 
pericai-ditis,  or  who  is  suffering  from  some  severe  septic 
fonn  of  disease,  you  have  reason  tfl  snspect  myocarditia 
There  are  no  physical  signs  except  those  common  to  all  cM- 
ditions  of  heart  failure.  If,  however,  the  myocarditis  has 
terminated  in  connective-tissue  formations,  and  anenrisin  d 
the  ventricular  wall  has  occurred  as  the  result,  yon  may  be 
able  to  recognize  its  occurrence  by  a  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  heart.  The  area  of  precoi-dia!  dnlness  will  l>e  incnased 
upward  and  toward  the  left  should-^r  rather  more  than  when 
there  is  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation.     There  will  he 
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the  absence  of  the  heaving  impulse  of  cardiac  hyTiertrophy, 
and  it  will  be  that  of  cardiac  dilatation.  Tlie  diagnosis  of 
myocarditis  can  only  be  conjectural.  It  is  probable  that  it 
has  mnch  to  do  with  most  of  the  sudden  deaths  which 
occur  in  the  progress  of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis, 

AVhen  abscess  of  the  heart  occnrs  as  a  termination  of  this 
affection,  it  will  probably  go  uni-ecognized  until  the  post- 
mortem examination,  as  during  life  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  this  condition. 

There  are  no  points  in  connection  with  its  dlffeTential 
diag^iwsis  that  are  of  any  practical  value,  as  there  ai-e  no 
constant  or  distinctive  signs  of  its  existence. 

Prognosis. ^General  myocarditis,  if  it  ever  occurs,  must 
of  necessity  prove  fatal ;  circumscribed  myocarditis  may  be 
recovered  from.  The  present  state  of  our  clinical  knowledge 
of  the  disease  admits  only  of  a  speculative  prognosis,  based 
rather  on  our  knowledge  of  its  pathological  lesions  than  on 
any  symptoms  wliich  these  changes  may  give  rise  to.  Ex- 
tensive connective-tissue  formations  frequently  found  in  the 
cardiac  walls  give  evidence  that  circumscribed  myocai-ditis 
is  frequently  recovered  from  ;  but  the  extent  and  stage  at 
which  recovery  is  possible,  and  what  symptoms  indicate  a 
.certainly  fatal  termination,  is  still  undetermined.  At  times, 
;it  is  undoubtedly  the  precursor  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart. 

Treatment. — If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  myocarditis  in  the  course  of  an  endocarditis  or  pericar- 
ditis, you  will  not  materially'  change  your  plan  of  treatment ; 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  already  indicated  for  the 
management  of  those  affections.  There  is  one  thing  of 
great  importance  to  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  overtax  the  heart.  All  active 
and  prolonged  physical  exertion  must  be  prohibited.  This 
class  of  patients  should  never  be  allowed  to  give  any  in- 
icreased  labor  to  the  heart,  until  some  time  has  elapsed  after 
convalescence  has  been  established.  It  is  important  always 
to  carry  nutrition  to  its  highest  point,  to  guard  against  the 
development  of  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  many  cases  of  fatty  heart  are  the  sequels  of  myocar- 
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(litiH.  Not  nnfreqiiently,  septic  and  fever  patients,  after 
violent  i)liysical  ex(>rtion  during  convalescence,  suddenly 
(li(» ;  (l(»ath,  under  such  circumstances,  is  sometimes  the  iv- 
suit  of  ()V(T- taxation  of  a  heart  weakened  by  myocarditis. 
H(»si(lrs  absolute  rest,  and  the  sustaining  measures  already 
n»fern»(l  to,  about  all  that  can  be  done  with  these  patients 
is  to  treat  symptoms  as  they  develop. 


FATTY  DEOENERATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

This  is  ])r()bably  the  most  common  form  of  cardiac  degen- 
rralioii.  It  may  involve  the  entire  organ,  or  it  may  be 
roiilined  to  one  portion.  When  it  is  circumscribed,  it  has 
a  local  cause. 

'Vhovo  an^  two  morbid  processes  connected  with  fatty 
(lejr<  nenitiou  of  the  h(»art.  First,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
prnnitivt*  muscular  libre,  what  is  termed  "Qiiain's  fatty 
fli\!rtM»erati(m"  of  the  heart ;  this  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
\i\\\{  ileixenemtion.  Second,  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  heart,  or  the  connective  tissue,  is  replaced  by 
fat  ;  this  form  alTtn^ts  the  muscular  fibre  merely  by  pressure 
t»n  it. 

rih^so  two  conditions  difTer  very  materially,  both  in  the 
patln>louit*al  chanires  which  have  taken  place,  and  in  the 
f^lTiM'is  whirh  thev  may  produce. 

MoKiuo  ANATiniY.  -When  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
ht^nt  is  continod  to  the  muscular  fibre,  the  first  change 
whirh  will  be  noiired  is,  that  the  primitive  fibre-bundles 
losi^  tiuMr  midri,  their  striated  appearance  disapj>ears,  and 
tho\  bervMne  Lcrantilar ;  the  srranules  appear  to  completely 
till  tho  snrcoloninia.  This  irranular  material  at  first  pre- 
sents the  appearance  i^f  albuminous  matter  ;  soon,  however, 
the  sareous  substauv^e  irives  place  to  fat  granules  and  to  oil- 
f'.lobnles,  N\hieh  are  arranirtnl  more  or  less  evenlv  in  rows, 
but  eNent\iallv  tht^y  entirely  take  the  place  of,  or  till  the 
sar\olei\una.  The  deceneratiMl  tibn*s  an^  of  the  same  size  as 
the  norn\al  libn^s.  When  thesiMdianges  have  taken  place, 
tl^e  nwiMMilar  tissue  assumes  a  vellow  or  dirtv-brown  color; 
it  has  lost  its  piuver  of  resistance,  and  breaks  down  very 
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readily  under  pressure  ;  the  heart  in  most  ingtancca  retains 
itfl  normal  size ;  it  may  be  hypertrophied ;  it  is.  however,  more 
commonly  diliitnd  :  tlie  coronary  arteries  may  be  atheroma- 
tous, calcified,  obliterated,  or  normal.  There  is  no  necea- 
wry  relation  iiftween  morbid  eoiiditioiis  of  these  vessels 
and  this  form  of  degenpration,  although  when  the  degener- 
fttion  occurs  secondary  t-o  muscular  hypei-trophy,  the  coro- 
nary circulation  is  more  or  less  intprfered  with.  In  the 
other  form  of  fatty  change  of  the  hfart,  you  will  discover 
simply  an  inci-ease  of  fat  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  heart ; 
this  fat  does  not  interfere  with  the  fonnation  of  muscular 
fibre  except  by  its  pressure.  If  the  fatty  accumulation  is 
^xtfusive,  it  may  interfere  materially  with  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  on  account  of  the  pressure  which  it  may 
produce.  Thus  you  see  that  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  these  two  forms  of  degeneration. 

The  first  form  of  fatty  degeneration  may  cause  death  by 
jio  weakening  the  walls  of  the  heart  that  rupture  will  take 
iplace,  or  by  so  weakening  the  contractile  power  of  the 
lieart  as  to  rt'iider  it  incapable  of  performing  its  function. 

The  second  form,  or  fatty  infiltration,  may  somewhat 
diminish  the  heart-power,  but  it  rarely  if  ever  can  be  re- 
garded as  directly  or  indirectly  a  cause  of  death. 

EnoLOGT. — All  the  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
tnuBcnlar  fibrillfe  of  the  heart,  or  true  fatty  metamorphosis, 
te  yet  are  undetermined.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  any- 
,thing  which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  heai-t,  tends 
Jo  fatty  degeneration  of  its  wails. 

Although  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  persons,  it 
is  essentially  a  disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life.  This 
tendency  to  fatty  changes  comes  on  with  senile  decay. 

Bit  is  often  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  that  maraa- 
ua  which  comes  on  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease, 
ohronio  alcoholismus,  gout,  phthisis,  cancer,  etc.;  when  de- 
veloped in  this  connection,  it  never  reaches  a  point  where  it 
Berionaly  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  heart. 

In  quite  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  fatty  degeneration  of 
.the  heart  is  the  result  of  mal-nutrition  from  some  interfer- 
jwith  the  supply  of  blood  tlirough  the  coronary  arteries. 
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Such  interference  may  arise  from  atlieroma  or  calciticalioD 
of  the  coronary  vessela,  embolic  obstraction,  exU.>rnal  con»- 
preaaion  from  pericardial  tliickenings,  or  inipairment  of  Uw 
aortic  recoil  from  any  cauae.  Aa  has  aln>ady  l)een  shown, 
a  hypertrophied  or  dilated  heart  is  very  apt  to  nndergo 
fatty  change  from  thia  cause.  Fatty  heart  has  been  met 
with  in  connection  with  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  phos- 
phoric acid,  etc. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  liave  fiatty  d^s^n- 
eration  of  the  heart,  and  yet  are  apparently  healthy.  This 
fatty  degeneration  seems  to  be  due  to  a  hereditary  predispo- 
aition ;  it  is  the  same  degenerative  tendency  which  maiu- 
festa  itself  in  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  must  be  r^ard«d 
as  due  to  a  certain  constitutional  tendency,  which  is  either 
hereditary  or  acqiiired — ^ita  exact  nature  is  undetermined- 
Disease  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  nerves  tnay  lead  l« 
fatty  heart. 

Patty  infiltration  of  the  heart,  or  the  deposit  of  fat  in  ito 
areolar  tissue,  occurs  as  a  part  of  general  obesity,  which  so 
frequently  develops  after  persona  have  passed  middtt)  1U<0. 
It  ia  quite  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  chronic 
alcoholismus,  and  it  may  be  found  in  persons  who  have 
suffered  fi-om  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  wasting  affecdons. 
Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  are  indicative  of  fiftt^ 
heart  are  never  apparent  until  the  degenerative  prooeaa  hsa 
become  quite  extensive.  Modei-ate  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  will  go  unrecognized ;  sudden  death  lias  oooomd 
from  this  cause  when  there  was  no  suspicion  of  its  exiateDna. 
As  a  rule,  the  pmgreas  of  the  disease  is  very  gradual  and 
insidious,  and  most  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  its  de- 
velopment are  due  to  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

Persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  extensive  fatty  degenerm 
tion  of  the  heart  cannot  undergo  active  physical  exertion 
any  length  of  time,  without  comjjlete  exhaustion  ;  if  they 
attempt  any  active  exercise,  they  are  compelled  to  stop  asd 
rest  every  few  moments.  They  liave  little  muscular  powo*! 
their  skin  is  pale,  sallow,  and  at  times  more  or  leas  livid; 
their  digestion  is  feeble  ;  they  suffer  from  paroxysms  of  ex- 
treme dyspncea  after  physical  exercise  ;  during  these  parox 
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yams  the  livi-r  enlarges ;  their  respiration  is  feeble  and 
irregular  in  its  rhythm,  often  it  ia  sigliing  in  its  character. 
There  ia  one  peculiarity  of  the  feebleness  which  attends  its 
development,  and  that  is  its  progressive  character.  This 
class  of  patients  are  usually  aware,  when  they  review  their 
history  for  a  few  inotiths,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
Bteady  development  of  loss  of  mnscular  power. 

Tlie  tissues  are  flabby  ;  there  is  evidence  of  degeneration 
of  the  vessels.  The  arcus  senilis  has  been  considered  an 
important  sign  of  fatty  heart. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  nerve 
centres,  peculiar  c^'rebral  symptoms  are  present,  such  as 
irritability  of  temper,  habitual  depression  of  spirits,  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  failure  of  memory,  giddiness,  vertigo. 
Sndden  cerebral  anaemia  may  occur  during  excitement  or 
active  physical  exercise,  inducing  syncope  or  epileptiform 
attacks.  Frequent  attacks  of  fainting  occurring  in  onfi 
who  has  the  symptoms  of  fatty  heart  are  always  alarming  ; 
although  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  readily  recovered 
from,  and  do  not  leave  any  permanent  ill  effect ;  sometimes 
these  attacks  last  for  hours. 

The  pulse  of  persons  with  fatty  heart  is  peculiar ;  it  is 
always  feeble,  and  although  it  apparently  varies  in  force, 
there  is  no  real  increase.  It  may  be  perfectly  regular  in 
rhythm,  while  the  patient  is  quiet,  yet  on  slight  exertion  it 
becomes  gre^itly  accelerated  and  irregular  both  In  force  and 
ihythm. 

It  may  be  very  rapid  for  some  minutes,  then  suddenly  it 
becomes  irregular,  not  beating  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
times  in  a  minute ;  this  is  a  very  characteristic  sign  of  fatty 
heart. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  in  addition  to  the 
■cerebral  symptoms  already  referred  to,  patients  sometimes 
get  into  a  condition  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  produced  by  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

Attacks  of  angina  pectoris  sometimes  occur  in  connection 
with  the  fatty  heart.  At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that 
fatty  heart  was  the  principal  cause  of  angina  pi?ctoris  ;  but 
now  we  regard  angina  pectoris  as  a  neurosis  depending  for 
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its  cause  on  a  variety  of  cardiar,  lefiions,  and  possibly  at 
times  occmring  independent  of  any  heart  dist-aso.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  evident  that  nearly  all  the  subjective  symptoma 
which  attend  the  development  of  fatty  degeneration  of  tin 
heart  are  equivocal. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  no  f anctional 
disturbance  of  tlie  organ,  and  is  not  attcndi>d  by  any  un- 
pleasant or  dangerous  phenomena.  Should  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  tlie  heart  from  pressure  of  the  fatty 
accumulation  occur  (which  seldom  happens),  the  atb^- 
ing  symptoms  and  results  differ  in  no  respect  from  thOEe 
already  detailed  as  attendants  of  fatty  metamorphoss  of  tl» 
muscular  fibres. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  fatty  heart  ara 
negative  rather  than  positive. 

On  inspection,  the  apes-beat  will  be  indistinct,  or  if  the 
case  is  far  advanced  it  will  be  invisible. 

On  palpation,  the  hand  either  will  not  detect  any  movo- 
ment  over  the  precordial  space,  or  there  will  be  scarce^ 
perceptible  motion  directly  over  the  apex.  If  tlie  (»My 
metamorphosis  lias  occurred  in  a  hypertrophied  heart,  then 
will  be  a  tumbling,  rolling  motion,  similar  to  tliat  whieli 
accompanies  cardiac  dilatation,  and  it  is  really  a  sig^  of 
dilatation  rather  than  of  fatty  degeneration. 

On  percussion,  the  area  of  preconlial  dnlness,  bothsupo- 
Hcial  and  deep-seated,  is  normal. 

Upon  auscultation,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  wUl  be 
feeble  or  absent.  This  absence  of  the  first  sound  is  the 
cliai-acteristic  physical  sign  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
li(>art.  If  tlie  first  sound  is  heard,  it  is  short,  and  followed 
by  a  first  long  silence  ;  the  second  sound  is  also  feeble  but 
distinct. 

There  are  other  conditions  in  which  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  is  temporarily  absent.  If  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  typhoid  fever,  or  in  the  anicmia  of  old  age,  it  Trill 
return  with  the  symptoms  of  convalescence  from  the  fever, 
or  with  the  disappearance  of  the  aniemia.  In  any  caset 
when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  feeble  or  absent,  yoft 
may  not  be  able  at  your  first  or  at  a  sijigle  examination' ts 
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decide  that  it  is  due  to  fatty  heart ;  if,  liowever,  you  find 
it  continues  to  be  feeble  or  absent,  in  connection  with  the 
otlier  symptoms  to  which  I  have  n^ferred  as  indicating  this 
change  in  the  heart,  you  are  wan-anted  in  making  the 
diagnosis  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lieart. 

DiB^FEKEiVTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart 
is  always  problematical,  until  tlie  fatty  change  is  far 
advanced.  It  may  even  then  be  confounded  with  other 
degenerations  of  the  heart,  as  amyloid  d(»generations,  etc. 

The  deferential  diagnosis  between  cardiac  dilatation  and 
fatty  lieart  is  of  the  most  importanc(\  and  at  times  the 
most  difficult  to  make.  In  dilatation,  you  will  have  fe(;ble- 
ness,  irregular  pulse,  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
atta,cks  of  syncope ;  all  of  these  symptoms  present  in  the 
(me  case  are  also  present  in  the  other,  but  from  the  g(»neral 
symptoms  of  the  patient  and  the  physical  signs  present, 
vou  will  usually  be  able  to  draw  tlie  line  of  distinction. 
A  dilated  heart  occupies  an  abnormal  space  in  the  thoracic 
cavity,  and  will  consequently  give  rise  to  an  abnormal  area 
of  cardiac  dulness  ;  while  the  area  of  a  fatty  heart  does  not 
exceed  the  normal  area.  There  will  usually  be  little  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  a  fatty  heart  in  an  individual  who  has 
a  feeble  h6»art-action,  indistinct  first  sound,  with  a  distinct 
second  sound,  attended  by  no  cardiac  murmur.  We  may 
be  still  more  certain  of  its  existence,  if  the  precordial  dul- 
ness is  of  normal  area,  the  pulse  feeble  and  irregular,  the 
respiration  ascending  and  descending  in  rhythm,  and  if,  be- 
sides, we  have  the  peculiar  cerebnil  manifestations  de- 
s(»rib(»d  as  present  in  persons  with  fatty  heart. 

If  fatty  degeneration  accompanies  cardiac  dilatation,  there 
will  be  a  great<^r  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  than  is 
present  in  fatty  degeneration  without  dilatation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibrillaj  is  bad  ;  the  tendency  of  the  degeneration 
is  steadily  to  advance,  for  it  is  a  decay  which  nothing  can 
prevent.  It  is  true  that  persons  ^^^th  fatty  heart  may  live 
for  years,  but  when  the  disease  n^aches  an  advanced  stage 
life  is  very  insecure.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur 
quite  suddenly  from  syncope,  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  or 
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as  the  resiilt  of  cerebral  anemia;  it  may  also  terminate 
slowly  by  asthenia,  which  is  usually  attended  by  general 
dropsy. 

Theatmeht. — Tliere  is  no  plan  of  treatment  to  be  adopU'd 
with  any  prospect  of  restoring  tlie  degenerated  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart.  The  great  and  perhaps  the  only  objppt 
to  be  attained  in  the  treatment  of  fatty  heart  is,  to  improvu 
or  rather  increase  the  tissue-making  power  of  the  blood :  to 
this  end.  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  good  nutritious  diet,  with  frMh 
air  and  light  phyatcal  exercise  may  he  employed-  If  alco- 
holic stimiilants  have  been  used  habitually,  or  to  excen, 
they  must  be  stopped.  All  active  or  violent  ]iby^ctl 
exercise  must  be  avoided,  as  well  as  all  excitement ;  the 
life  of  the  patient  must  be  that  of  an  invalid.  By  avoid- 
ing everything  which  may  stimulate  the  heart's  action,  and 
by  the  strict  observance  of  all  the  laws  of  hygiene,  life  may 
be  prolonged.  By  these  means  you  may  succeed  In  restnun- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  malady,  but  you  cannot  expect  to 
altogether  arrest  it.  Digitalis  is  of  little  or  no  nso  to  this 
class  of  patients,  for  it  has  no  mnscular  fibres  upon  which  to 
act ;  sometimes  its  administration  will  afford  tempwaiy 
relief  where  there  is  yielding  of  the  cardiac  walla,  wifll 
venous  congestion. 

In  fatty  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  heart,  tlie 
only  treatment  which  seems  to  be  of  any  service  is  to 
restrict  the  diet  of  the  patient,  and  place  him  under  • 
systematic  pliysical  training  which,  by  its  rigor,  eiiaSi 
diminish  or  remove  fatty  accumulations  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 


LECTURE   XXXV. 


CARDIAC  DEGENERATIONS. 


Amyloid  Degeneration.  —  Muscular  Atrophy. — Rupture  of  the  Heart.— 
Aneurisms  of  the  Heart  —  Cardiac  Thrombosis. — New  Formations  in 
the  Heart — ^Neuroses  of  the  Heart. 


I  WILL  continue  the  history  of  the  degenerated  changes 
which  are  met  with  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  by- 
saying  a  few  words  concerning  amyloid  or  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  the  cardiac  walls. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  form  of  cardiac  degeneration  is 
never  met  with  except  in  connection  with  similar  changes 
in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  is  due  to  a  constitu- 
tional cause.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  consists  in  the 
formation  of  a  shining,  colloid  material  in  the  primitive 
muscular  fibres,  which  gives  the  reaction  of  amyloid  mate- 
rial. It  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle,  causing  its  cut  surface  to  present  the  character- 
istic appearance  of  waxy  metamorphosis.  The  primary 
changes  take  place  in  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscles. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls  is  very  often 
associated  with  the  development  of  syphilitic  gummata. 
These  masses,  when  present,  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  heart.  They  vary  in  size,  from  a  pea 
to  a  pigeon' s  egg ;  usually  the  largest  are  found  in  the 
septum  ventriculorum.  They  may  become  converted  into 
masses  of  connective  tissue,  or  they  may  undergo  fatty  and 
cheesy  metamorphosis. 

Etiology. — ^Waxy  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
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not  be  acoompanied  by  a  change  in  ih^  a^e  of  its.  ar^^ 
Bomftimes  Us  caritws  are  dilated,  but  osnallr  Ih^ran  £• 
miawbed  in  size.  When  the  term  eCT;«itric»m»pfcr»Mri. 
a  r^DDdition  of  simple  dilatation  is  indicated.  The  atnakr 
may  be  c«tnfined  to  the  walls  of  ODe  ca»itj-,  or  ii  ■nj-gwi^ 
ttie  walls  of  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

MoKBiD  AsATOMT.— Some  writers  dt^scnbe  Mxvwkrvt^ 
lii>art  under  the  head  of  ample,  coneentric  and  cQ(««Mtbvl 
tlieif'  lermii.  arc  hardly  necessinr,  as  almost  all  caan cf  <»>■ 
diufi  atrophy  are  concentric,  that  is,  atrophy  of  tbe<ai£K 
wilIU  la  accompanied  by  dimination  in  the  cap^itT  <(  te 
rnvltim.  In  som>;  cases,  wasting  of  the  cardiar  aiasteii 
UtU'tiilnl  by  inter- ninscolar  conoective-tissae  iaa^ok.^ 
IJiiili-r  Ihi^HL-  circumtitances  there  will  be  no  dt^rea^  a  ife 
ni'/f  lit  rh(!  licart.  while  there  is  a  marked  dirainatiaa  la  te 
Wftitmi'tlli-  powi.T. 
Tlix  iitrij[ihi(Ml  muscle  may  be  of  n<Minal  rokw.  or  foaa  ^ 

!ir"m-Hi-f  of  Ilttli!  ]iifrment  granules  it  may  hare 
Hiif,     TInTc  may  Iw  no  histological  change  in  the  au 
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fibres,  or  they  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  sometimes 
with  the  muscular  atrophy  there  is  an  abnormal  accumula- 
tion of  fat  beneath  the  pericardium. 

Etiolooy. — Any  chronic,  exhausting  disease,  as  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  cancerous  cachexia,  or  any  dieiease  that  is  ac- 
companiod  by  wasting  of  the  general  muscular  system,  may 
produce  atrophy  of  the  heart.  It  is  freqiienlly  met  with  in 
Tery  aged  jtersons.  Atrophy  of  the  heart  also  iiccompanies 
extensive  chronic  pericardial  effusion,  and  is  the  result  of 
fee  pressure  of  the  fluid.  Fibrous  thickening  of  the  peri- 
cardium causing  constriction  of  tlie  coronary  arteries,  as 
■well  as  atheroma  and  thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
may  cause  partial  or  complete  cardiac  atrophy.  Acute  in- 
lectioua  diseases,  wlieu  greatly  prolonged,  may  give  rise  to 
oardiac  atrophy.  In  rare  instances  it  is  the  result  of  myo- 
carditis followed  by  fatty  or  fibrous  degeneration. 

Symptoms.— Cardiac  atrophy  is  usually  attended  by  no 
special  symptoms,  as  it  is  mrely  met  with  except  in  connec- 
tion with  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  general  system.  It 
ie  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  symptoms  indicating 
enfeebled  circulation  depend  upon  loss  of  heart-power,  or 
Upon  the  general  muscular  wasting. 

The  existence  of  that  form  of  cardiac  atrophy  which  is 
met  with  in  the  aged,  cannot  be  positively  determined  dur- 
■  big  life. 

That  fonii  which  results  from  local  interference  with  the  nu- 
trition of  the  heart,  is  attended  by  symptoms  similar  to  those 
iBlready  described  as  indicating  the  existence  of  fatty  heart. 

In  both  forms,  the  heart's  impulse  is  feeble  and  its 
tH>ands  indistinct. 

Pbognosib. — The  prognosis  depends  iipon  the  cause  and 
t^tent  of  the  atrophy.  In  extensive  atrophy  attended  by 
fctty  degeneration,  and  in  atrophy  depending  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  a  pericardial  effusion,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  ; 
ihe  atrophy  of  old  age  is  not  attended  by  any  special  dan- 
ger to  life. 

Treatment. — All  that  you  can  do  in  this  disease  is  to  iii- 
^erease  nutrition,  and  avoid  physical  exertion  and  mental 
excitement. 
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The  food  must  be  of  the  most  niitritioiis  character,  an3  ' 
wine  may  be  indulged  in  ratlier  freely. 

Iron,  which  is  so  serviceable  in  other  cardiac  affec 
attended  by  enfeebled  nutrition  and  failure  of  heart-n| 
will  be  found  of  some  service  in  this  condition. 

RUPTURE  OP  THE  HEART. 

Rupture  of  tlie  heart,  and  the  escape  of  bkxid  inte 
pericardium,  rarely  tf  ever  occurs,  unless  the  muscnlar 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  fatty  or  some  otlicr  form  of 
degeneration. 

The  seat  of  the  rupture  is  usually  in  the  left  reatru^ 
and  it  may  be  single  or  multiple.  The  fissure  geii^all)^ 
runs  parallel  to  the  fasciculi  of  the  heart  tibma, — it  may  bs 
partial  at  first,  and  complete  some  time  after  the  raptora 
commences.  It  usually  takes  place  from  ^v^thin  outwaid, 
and  occurs  or  commences  during  the  cardiac  systole. 

Etioloot. — When  rapture  of  the  heart  occurs,  it  foUowa 
the  various  textuial  clianges  in  the  heart's  substance,  to 
whicli  I  have  already  i-eferred ;  it  h  immodiat^il y  induced 
by  some  violent  physical  effort  or  mental  excitement.  If  it 
occurs  during  sleep,  or  when  the  individual  is  quiet,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  commenced  some  time  pw- 
vious,  and  that  this  apparently  sudden  rupture  is  ooly 
its  completion. 

Symptoms. — If  the  nipture  is  complete  and  extensive,  tlie 
hand  is  suddenly  carried  to  the  chest,  a  few  convnlaire 
twitches  occur,  and  unconsciousness  or  death  immediately 
follows.  If  the  rupture  is  partial,  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  collapse,  and  death  may  not  occur  for  several  hours. 

Rupture  of  the  heart  sometimes  occurs  in  conDection 
with  a  paroxysm  of  priecoi-dial  pain  resembling  aiigiaK 
pectoris. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  certain,  nothing  can  avert  it 

Tkeatmknt. — Necessarily,  this  c^in  be  only  palliatir& 
Stimulants  and  narcotics  may  be  given  to  afford  temporary 
relief. 
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ANETTRISM  OF  THE  trEA.ItT. 

Snenrisms  of  the  heart  may  be  fusiform  or  saccalated, 
and  they  are  usually  sitnatej  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ven 
tricle,  near  its  apex.     They  mny  bo  single  or  multiple. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  most  instances  cardiac  aneurisms 
form  slowly,  and  are  the  result  of  inflammatory  processes 
in  the  endocardium,  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  car- 
diac walls.  These  processes  {as  I  have  already  shown)  may 
convert  a  small  or  large  portion  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
Tentricle  into  fibrous  tissue. 

The  portion  so  changed  yields  to  the  internal  blood  pres- 
■Bure,  and  a  circumscribed  pouch  or  sac  is  formed,  which 
ooramuniojites  with  the  heart-cavity  by  a  small  opening.  Aa 
fthese  pouches  increase  in  size  their  walls  become  thinner, 
Fand  sometimes  rupture;  they  may  undergo  oalciiication. 
These  sacs  may  be  partially  or  completely  filled  with  fibrin 
or  fluid  blood. 

In  rare  instances,  where  portions  of  the  cardiac  walls  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  these  aneurisma!  pouches 
■form. 

Etio LOOT.— Among  the  causes  of  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
may  be  included  endocardial,  pericardial,  and  myocardial 
intiammations,  as  well  as  the  different  forms  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  cardiac  walls. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  obscure. 
It  has  no  recorded  clinical  history  which  distinguishes  it  from 
U>ther  diseases  of  tlie  ventricular  walls.  In  some  instances 
Bveiy  known  symptom  of  cardiac  disease  is  present. 

The  physical  signs  are  equally  unsatisfactory  and  unin- 
telligible. The  physical  signs  of  chronic  pericarditis,  en- 
docarditis, hypertrophy,  and  dilatation  are  sometimes  all 
^eent. 

Prognosis. — Sudden  death  may  occur  from  rupture  of  the 

c  into  the  pericardium,  or  the  patient  may  be  worn  out  by 
the  attendants  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  special  treatment  for  this  affec- 
tion. Those  means  advised  for  the  relief  of  cardiac  dilata- 
tEon  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 
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CARDIAC  THROMBOSIS. 


At  nearly  eveiy  autopsy  wliich  yon  may  make,  yon 
find  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  right  lii^art.  This  clot  will  Ik* 
most  linn  in  those  who  die  of  ai'ute  disease  ;  it  will  be  more 
or  less  adherent  to  tlie  cardiac  walls  and  the  trabt-culte,  and 
may  extend,  like  a  cord,  into  the  vessels.  At  one  time  it 
is  entirely  composed  of  fibrin,  and  is  ofapalestraw-eolor;  ai 
another  time  it  contains  red  globnles,  and  is  of  a  dark  ri'd 
color.  These  clots  are  formed  during  the  last  hours  of  life. 
and  immediately  after  death.  They  have  no  pathological 
significance. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  tme  cardiac  thrombosis  coagnla 
are  formed  in  the  heart-cavities  a  short  time  previous  to 
death,  or  they  may  have  existed  for  years. 

They  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  liead  to  a  walnut,  and  may 
be  even  larger ;  they  have  a  flattened  or  rounded  shape. 

If  they  are  of  small  size  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  rdlrtt 
or  trabecnlse,  they  are  called  vegetations.  IE  they  are  of 
large  size  they  are  called  tlirombi,  and  may  be  found  in  aoy 
of  the  heart  cavities  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  finaly  adherent  fo 
the  endocardiiim. 

They  are  usually  met  with  in  those  hearts  which  are  tlie 
seat  of  valvular  diseases  that  interfere  with  the  fr^'e  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  the  heart-cavities. 

The  constitution  of  these  thrombi  varies.  Sometimes  they 
are  firm,  dry,  and  of  a  whitish  color,  composed  of  unorgan- 
ized fibrin ;  at  other  times  they  have  a  globular  outline,  arr 
firmly  attached  to  the  endocardium,  and  have  the  couatJtB- 
tion  of  cysts,  which  contain  a  reddish  or  yellowish  green 
puriform  fluid.  These  cysts  are  formed  by  the  softening 
and  breaking  down  of  the  centi-es  of  solid  coagnla.  They 
may  be  distinctly  fibroid  in  their  constitution,  or  psendo- 
cartilaginous,  or  they  may  undergo  calcification. 

These  thrombi  may  remain  pei-mauently  attached  to  tlie 
eudorardium,  or  tlicy  may  become  sepamted  from  it  in 
masses  of  considerable  jaize,  or  in  minute  particles.  The 
consequences  of  .such  separation  are  alwaj-s  serious,  givblg 
rise  either  to  embolism  or  septic  Infection. 
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Etiology. — All  cardiac  thrombi  originate  in  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  some  instances,  the  coagulation  is 
rapid,  and  the  coagula  are  of  large  size  ;  in  other  instances, 
the  coagulation  is  slow,  and  the  coagula  are  of  small  size. 

The  conditions  which  favor  these  coagulations  are :  first, 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart; 
second,  abnormal  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  ; 
third,  endocarditis. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart 
may  be  due  to  valvular  lesions,  cardiac  dilatation,  and 
feebleness  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  which  favors  its  coagulation 
is  that  abnormal  condition  which  we  have  in  acute  inflam- 
mation, rheumatism.  Bright' s  disease,  and  certain  acute  in- 
fectious diseases. 

Coagulation  in  endocarditis  is  due  to  the  roughening  of 
the  endocardial  surface  produced  by  the  endocardial  in- 
flammation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cardiac  thrombosis  in  its 
gravest  form  are  urgent.  At  the  moment  of  coagulation, 
the  heart's  action  becomes  frequent  and  irregular;  the 
pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm ; 
partial  syncope,  with  restlessness  and  jactation  are  com- 
bined with  symptoms  of  more  or  less  complete  pulmonary 
obstruction.  Tlie  brain  also  suffers ;  this  is  indicated  by 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  finally  a  fatal  coma.  Life  is 
rarely  prolonged  beyond  the  third  day. 

In  less  grave  forms,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  urgent. 
The  dyspnoea  is  slight,  the  cyanosis  is  not  extreme,  the 
jugular  veins  are  but  slightly  distended,  the  respiration  is 
somewhat  hurried,  and  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency, 
and  is  intermitting.  In  a  word,  the  general  symptoms  are 
those  of  advanced  heart  disease. 

Where  the  coagula  are  of  small  size,  and  the  coagulation 
takes  place  slowly,  there  will  be  few  if  any  objective  symp- 
toms to  indicate  their  presence,  and  life  may  not  be 
seriously  endangered  ;  these  latter  cases,  however,  are  rather 
cases  of  vegetations  forming  on  the  valve  and  chorda3  ten- 
dinese,  than  true  cardiac  thrombosis. 
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PiiTSioAL  Signs. — Inspection  and  palpation  show  Irreg- 
ularity in  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  area  of  cardiac  per- 
citssion  dulness  is  increasi^d  to  tlie  right  of  the  sternom. 

On  auscultation,  there  is  marked  irregnhirity  in  the 
heart-sotinda.  New  murmurs  are  developed ;  or  if  mur- 
murs existed  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  thrombosis,  they 
are  increased  in  intensity.  The  moat  common  murmnria 
that  indicative  of  obstruction  at  the  right  auricalo-ven- 
tricular  or  pulmonic  orifice,  having  its  maximum  of  in- 
tensity at  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  conveyed  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum.  Occasionally,  there  will  be  a  murmur  in- 
dicating obstruction  in  the  left  ventricle. 

It  the  coagula  are  of  small  size,  the  murmurs  are  similar 
to  those  which  accompany  endocarditis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  sudden 
shock  to  the  heart,  and  the  systemic  effects  of  sadden  intra- 
cardiac obstruction,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sudden 
development  of  a  loud  cardiac  marmur,  evidently  originat- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  are  sufficient  to  lead  one 
to  a  problematical  if  not  a  positive  diagnosis  of  cardiiio 
thrombosis. 

The  only  condition  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it 
is  the  rupturing  of  a  valve,  or  of  one  of  the  chordie  tendi- 
nese  from  ulcerative  endocarditis.  I  know  of  no  means  by 
which  a  differential  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  until  some  time  after  the  occurrence. 

Prognosis.— It  is  unfavorable  in  all  cases  of  extensive 
cardiac  thrombosis.  If  the  coagula  are  small,  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  disappear  after  a  time,  or  to  become  clianged 
into  vegetations ;  but  large  cardiac  thrombi  destroy  life, 
sometimes  in  twelve  hours,  and  at  other  times  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  two  op  three  days. 

Treatment. — Theoretically,  carbonate  of  potassa  has  the 
power  of  arresting  or  preventing  tlie  formation  of  cardiac 
thrombi.  Accepting  this  theory,  some  give  sesqui-carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  endocarditis  and  pneumonia,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  heart-clots,  wliirh  they  believe  to  be  very  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  sudden  death  in  these  diseases.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  or 
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against  this  theory.  If  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  syn- 
cope in  this  or  any  other  disease  in  wliich  cardiac  thrombo- 
sis is  liable  to  occur,  I  would  administer  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia in  large  doses,  at  least  thirty  grains  every  two  hours. 

Bleeding,  and  every  agent  which  has  a  tendency  to 
enfeeble  the  heart-power,  must  be  avoided.  Absolute  quiet 
must  be  insisted  upon,  and  digitalis  and  opium  may  be 
administered  in  small  doses.  Alcoholic  stimulants  must  be 
given  with  great  care,  apd  only  to  prevent  collapse. 

NEW  FOPIMATIONS  IN  THE  HEART. 

Morbid  growths  or  new  formations  in  the  walls  of  the 
heart  have  no  clinical  importance,  and  I  shall  only  detain 
you  with  their  enumeration. 

Cancer  of  the  heart  as  a  primary  affection  is  exceedingly 
rare  ;  while  cancerous  nodules  in  the  walls  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  in  connection  with  general  cancerous  infec- 
tion, occasionally  occur.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
disease. usually  manifests  ith:elf  in  the  form  of  small  circum- 
scribed medullary  or  melanotic  tumors,  which  are  devel- 
oped either  in  the  heart-walls  or  under  the  pericardium  or 
endocardium. 

When  cancer  of  the  heart  occurs  from  the  extension  of 
cancer  of  the  neighboring  parts,  large  portions  of  the  heart 
may  become  transformed  into  cancerous  tissue.  The  exist- 
ence of  cancerous  growths  in  the  heart  cannnot  be  recog- 
nized during  life,  and  are  of  interest  only  in  connection  with 
post-mortem  examinations. 

Tubercle  is  found  in  the  heart  only  in  connection  with 
acute  tuberculosis  when  it  develops  in  the  connective  tissue. 
It  has  no  clinical  importance,  and  its  existence  cannot  be 
recognized  during  life. 

Fibroma^  lipoma^  and  myoma  are  rare  forms  of  circum- 
scribed tumors  found  in  the  cardiac  walls,  or  under  the  en- 
docardium or  pericardium.  Their  existence  cannot  be  de- 
termined during  life. 

Parasites, — The  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  parasites.  The 
echinococcus,  the  cysticercus,  and  entozoa  have  all  been 
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found  in  the  heart- walls,  and  have  been  known  to  lead  to 
their  rupture,  causing  death. 

Cf/sts,  containing  serum  or  gruraous  fluid,  have  also  been 
found  in  the  heart-walls.  All  of  these  developments  have 
tlie  effect  of  depressing  or  interfering  with  the  heart's  action, 
but  thek  diagnosis  in  most  cases  is  impossible, 

CAUDLVC  NEUROSES,  OR  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

There  is  great  obscui-ity  as  regards  nervous  affections  of 
the  heart,  botli  as  to  their  etiology  and  morbid  anatomy. 

I  sliall  include  under  this  head  those  forms  of  cardiac  de- 
mngement  in  which  there  is  an  interference  with  the  motion 
and  sensibility  of  tlie  lieart. 

The  two  prominent  neuroses  of  the  lieart  are  nervous 
paljyitatlon  and  angina  pectoris.  Some  regard  both  of 
these  affections  as  functional  disorders. 

NERVOUS  CARDIAC  PALPrTATION. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  cardiac  palpitation  is  one  of 
the  v(*ry  common  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart ; 
but  I  piiri)ose  now  to  s])eak  of  it  only  when  it  occurs  inde- 
pend<*iit  of  organic  cardiac  disease.  Cardiac  paljiitation, 
indi^priident  of  oiuanic  disease  of  the  heart,  is  more  rommmi 
iu  the  femah:'  tlian  in  the  male.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
is  a:<'iKTallv  intermittent. 

MoKiuD  Anatomy. — There  are  no  known  anatomical 
changes  either  in  the  heart  or  in  its  nerve-supply,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  the  morbid  anatomy  of  cardiac  jjalpita- 
tion ;  if  there  are  any  anatomical  changes,  undoubtedly 
they  have  their  seat  in  tlie  cardiair  plexus. 

So  long  as  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  regarding  the 
iniluence  of  the  cardiac  nerves  upon  the  functions  of  th** 
heart.  wt»  cannot  determine  the  seat  of  the  anatomical 
chanp's  which  give  rise  to  the  jdienoniena  of  cardiac  jujlpi- 
lation.  To  a  wyv  great  extent,  cardiac  palpitation  is  ef 
retlex  oriirin. 

EnoLOiiY. — The  canst^s  of  this  affection  are  more  a}>]>a- 
rent,  and  mav  be  briellv  stated. 
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First. — ^Violent  physical  exercise  or  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  will  accelerate  the  circulation  and  give  rise  to 
a  form  of  cardiac  palpitation  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
cause  is  removed. 

Second. — Adults  with  contracted  chests,  and  young  per- 
sons about  the  time  of  puberty,  whose  growth  has  been 
rapid,  often  complain  of  palpitation.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  the  chest,  which 
intfr^' feres  with  the  free  play  of  the  heart. 

Third. — Palpitation  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  states 
of  dr'bility  or  anaemia,  from  wliatever  cause  they  may  arise. 
Under  this  head  are  included  sexual  excesses,  enervating 
habits,  and  all  acute  infectious  diseases  that  are  attended 
by  extensive  nutritive  disturbances,  as  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Fourth. — Cardiac  palpitation  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
persons  with  what  is  called  a  nervous  temperanu^it,  induced 
by  late  hours,  the  habitual  use  of  strong  tea  and  coffee,  the 
inordinate  use  of  tobacco,  diM-angements  of  the  •  digestive 
organs,  sudden  shock  or  fright,  etc. 

Fifth. — Cardiac  palpitation  is  frequently  met  with  in  per- 
sons with  a  gouty  diathesis,  accompanied  by  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  which  are  attended  by  flatulence. 

Symptoms. — In  a  perfectly  healthy  subject  with  a  well- 
formed  chest,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  so  slight  that  the 
motion  is  not  percc^ptible,  unl(?ss  the  hand  be  applied  to  the 
I)recordial  space.  Whenever  a  person  becomes  sensible  of  the 
l>eating  of  his  own  heart,  he  may  be  said  to  have  cardiac  pal- 
pitation. By  this  tiTm  we  understand  an  unnaturally  strong 
cardiac  impulse,  attended  by  a  more  than  naturally  rapid 
action  of  the  heart,  which  may  be  irregular  and  intermitting. 

In  some  cases  of  palpitation,  the  cardiac  impulse  com- 
municates a  slight,  quick  shock  to  the  chest  walls  ;  in  other 
cases,  the  impulse  is  prolonged  and  hcniving  in  character ; 
in  still  other  cases,  it  is  ev(m  weakiT  than  natural. 

The  heart-sounds  are  sometimes  increased  in  intensity  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  distinctly  audible  to  the 
patient  when  he  lies  on  his  h^ft  side  ;  again,  they  are  not  in 
the  slighest  degree  increased  in  intimsity.  At  on(»  time  the 
fits  of  palpitation  come  on  suddenly  and  are  of  short  dura- 
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tiou ;  at  another  time,  tbey  come  on  gradnally  and  are 
long  and  severe. 

Cardiac  palpitation  may  be  accompanied  by  uneasiiieaB, 
by  a  sense  of  constriction,  or  of  weiglit  or  pain  in  the  r^on 
of  the  heart,  and  by  a  sense  of  sinking,  or  tluttoring  in  the 
epigastriara.  Sometimes,  extreme  dyspncea  and  beadacbe, 
vertigo,  and  ringing  in  the  ears  are  present.  At  otlier  tinitt^ 
none  of  these  symptoms  are  observed,  and  tbe  palpitattOD 
ia  the  only  symptom  we  are  called  upon  to  treat. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — To  distinguish  between  car- 
diac palpitation  independent  of  organ  ic  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  cardiac  palpitation  depending  upon  organic  cardiac 
disease,  is  of  the  gi-eatest  importance. 

Cardiac  palpitation  independent  of  cardiac  disease  comrs 
on  Buddi'nly  and  is  not  constant,  whereas  organic  cardiac 
palpitiilion  comes  on  slowly  and  is  constant.  In  inorganie 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  all  the  physical  signs  of  ot^aoio 
cardiac  disease  ai-o  absent.  In  inoi;ganic,  cynosis  is  never 
present,  while  it  is  a  frequent  attendant  of  organic. 
Patients  free  from  organic  heart  disease  complain  more  fre- 
quently of  palpitation  than  those  having  organic  cordito 
disease.  Organic  palpitation  is  increased  by  exenriae^ 
while  inorganic  is  increased  by  a  sedentary  life. 

Prognosis,  ^In  cardiac  palpitation  independent  of  or- 
ganic heart  disease,  the  prognosis  is  always  good  ;  although 
it  may  cause  the  patient  great  uneasiness,  it  never  destroys 
life. 

Tkeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  each  case  of  nervous 
cardiac  palpitation,  to  find  out  and  remove  its  cause  is  of 
tirst  importance.  In  anjemic  patients,  iron  is  often  of  sigu^ 
service.  Treatment  of  some  form  of  nterine  deraugement 
will  frequently  relieve  hysterical  palpitation.  If  the  exctw- 
sive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  tobacco,  or  strong  tea  and 
coEEee,  causes  it,  their  use  must  be  discontinued.  Occurring 
in  a  gouty  subject,  those  means  which  have  been  found  to 
relieve  gouty  manifestations  must  be  employed. 

Those  in  whom  no  special  cause  for  the  palpitation  can  be 
found,  should  be  directed  to  sponge  the  surface  of  the  body 
niglit  and  inorniflg  in  cold  water  ;  to  exercise  moderately  in 
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the  open  air;  and  they  should  be  forbidden  luxurious 
living  and  all  violent  physical  exertion,  especially  running. 

During  the  attacks,  relief  will  usually  be  obtained  by  the 
administi*ation  of  some  of  the  more  reliable  nervines  and 
diffusible  stimulants.  Narcotics  generally  do  harm.  Digi- 
talis should  never  be  given  in  purely  nervous  cardiac  palpi- 
tation. 

A  very  important  element  in  the  successful  management 
of  an  attack  of  nervous  cardiac  palpitation,  is  the  positive 
assurance  of  the  medical  attendant  that  there  is  no  danger 
attending  the  paroxysm. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Angina  pectoris  may  be  regarded  as  a  neurosis  of  the 
heart,  due  to  organic  changes  in  its  structure.  Although, 
strictly  speaking,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom,  or  a 
collection  of  symptoms,  of  organic  cardiac  disease  of  long 
standing,  and  not  a  distinct  aflfection,  yet  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  it  a  separate  consideration,  as  by  medical 
writers  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  disorder. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  no  form  of  cardiac  or  aortic 
disease  with  which  angina  pectoris  has  not  been  found  asso- 
ciated, and  there  is  no  form  with  which  it  is  invariably  or 
even  generally  present.  There  are,  however,  two  forms  of 
heart  disease  with  which  it  is  especially  liable  to  occur, 
namely,  obstruction  to  the  coronary  circulation,  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  The  other 
diseased  states  with  which  it  is  specially  liable  to  occur  are, 
insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  with  a  rigid  diluted  state 
of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  com- 
bined with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  When  these 
diseased  states  exist,  angina  pectoris  will  not  occur  unless 
the  heart's  action  is  suddenly  disturbed,  or  its  movements 
impeded  by  some  mechanical  cause.  Some  claim  that  the 
addition  of  a  nervous  element  is  necessaiy,  and  that  the 
nervous  element  has  its  seat  in  the  pneumogastric  or  car- 
diac plexus,  which  gives  rise  to  cai-diac  spasm.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  in  any  way  connected  with  cardiac  spasm 
or  neuralgia. 
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The  intennitting  and  irregular  character  of  the  pulse  in 
angina  pectoris  will  enable  you  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
hy^^terical  paroxysm.  In  intercostal  neuralgia  the  duration 
of  the  attack,  the  i)oints  of  tenderness,  the  direction  of  tlio 
pain,  and  the  absence  of  cardiac  disturbance,  will  enable 
you  to  distinguish  it  from  angina  pectoris.  Myalgia  and 
acute  pleurisy  may .  simulate  angina  pectoris.  In  each, 
acute  pain  and  catching  breath  are  present ;  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  locality 
of  the  pain,  and  the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy,  will  gener- 
ally decide  the  question. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  angina  pectoris  necessai-ily 
is  unfavorable.  Sometimes  the  first  attack  proves  fatal ;  in 
more  instances  the  second  or  third,  while  in  many  more, 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  patient  at  iiTegular 
intervals  experiences  a  succession  of  attacks,  and  each 
paroxysm  is  more  severe  than  the  previous  one,  until 
finally,  after  a  period  extending  from  one  to  six  or  eight 
years,  an  attack  occurs  in  which  the  heart's  action  is 
ari-ested,  and  death  ensues. 

Treatment. — During  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  means 
should  be  employed  to  alleviate  or  arrest  the  paroxysm ; 
during  the  interval  we  should  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
remove  the  exciting  cause,  or  lessen  its  predisposing  power. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  remi^dial  agents  that 
have  the  power  to  arrest  or  very  greatly  relieve  a  paroxysm. 
Diffusible  stimulants,  sedatives,  and  anti-spasmodics  have 
all  been  employed,  but  so  far  as  my  experienct*  goes,  they 
have  no  power  to  alleviate  or  arrest  the  ])aroxysm.  Rest, 
and  the  free  administration  of  digitalis,  are  of  the  greatest 
sei-vice.  Opiates,  chloroform,  nitrate  of  amyle,  and  other 
narcotics,  should  not  be  used. 

During  the  interval,  all  violent  emotions  and  all  active 
j)h\'sical  exercise  nmst  be  avoided.  Indigestion,  flatulence, 
and  everything  which  shall  embarrass  the  heart's  action, 
must  be  guarded  against,  and  when  present  should  be 
relieved  by  careful  attention  to  the  diet. 

The  only  medicinal  remedies  which  I  have  found  of  ser- 
vice in  delaying  and  rendering  less  severe  the  paroxysm  of 
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angina  pectoris,  arc  iron,  strychnine,  and  arsenic ;   these 
should  be  daily  administered  in  small  doses. 

When  angina  pectoris  is  associated  with  fatty  heart,  the 
rules  given  for  the  management  of  the  latter  disease  should 
be  observed. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Introduction. — ^Rcnal  Congestion.— Renal* Hemorrliage. 

Gextlemex: — The  close  relationship  existing  between 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  the  different  forms  of  disease  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  which  have  been  engaging  our  atten- 
tion, is  a  sufficient  reason  for  considering  these  three  classes 
of  disease  in  succession. 

You  will  very  rarely  meet  with  any  form  of  clironic 
kidney  disease  that  is  not  associated  with  some  lesion  of 
tlie  heart  or  lungs  ;  and  all  the  various  diseases  of  the  lieart 
and  lungs  whicli  we  have  been  considering,  may  be  com- 
plicated by  changes  or  lesions  in  the  kidm^y.  Tliere  seems 
to  be  a  necessarily  intimate  relation  existing  between  these 
three  forms  of  disease — so  intimate,  that  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  symptoms  of  one,  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  others  is  necessitated. 

Without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  normal  circulation, 
minute  anatomical  structure  and  functions  of  the  kidney, 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  understand  either  the  causation, 
morbid  anatomy,  or  symptoms  of  the  different  forms  of 
renal  disease. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  at  this  time  to  dwell  upon 
any  of  these  anatomical  or  physiological  points,  for  tlie 
reason  that  your  teaclier  of  physiology  and  histology  has 
very  recently  thorouglily  taught  you  concerning  them,  and 
later  text-books  on  pliysiology  enter  very  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  them.    My  allusions  to  the  minute  anatomy 
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and  functions  of  the  kidney  will  be  such  as  I  might  make 
if  together  we  had  just  studied  this  sabject. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  mo  to  enter  into  any  argument  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  moat  important  class  of  dieieaAefl 
which  aa  medical  or  surgical  practitioners  you  will  bt- callM 
upon  to  treat.  The  large  number  of  special  treatises  on 
this  class  of  diseases,  which  have  been  issued  witliin  the 
last  ten  years,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  importance. 

I  shall  consider  diseases  of  the  kidneys  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

FItsL — Renal  congestion. 

Second. — Renal  iieuokhilaoe  {including  if{farctions). 

Third. — Briout's  diseases. 

^urth.  — P  Y  ELITIS. 

£^!fth. — Htduonepheosis. 

Sixth.— Qli^TlC  KIDNEYS. 

Seoenth. — Precipitates  and  concretions  (reiial  cal- 
culi). 

Sighth.—J^EVf  GROWTHS  {cancer,  efc.). 

Ninth. — Parasites. 

The  most  important  of  this  list  of  diseases,  and  ttow 
which  will  chiefly  engage  our  attention,  are  Bright's  diseases 
of  the  kidneys. 

I  shall  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  first  in  the  list, 
which  is  renal  congestion. 

RENAL  CONGESTION. 

Benal  congestion,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  hypej^mis 
of  the  kidneys,  may  be  active  or  pnssice  ;  passive  renal 
congestion  may  also  be  termed  mectianical.  These  two 
forms  of  congestion  differ  very  materially. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— In  active  renal  congestion,  usually 
you  will  find  the  kidney  very  nmch  increased  in  size.  The 
congestion  may  have  its  seat  in  the  cortical  or  medullary 
portion,  and  may  be  much  more  marked  in  one  portion  than 
in  another.  In  all  instances  the  congestion  is  more  marked 
at  the  base  of  the  pyramids. 

Kidneys  that  are  the  seat  of  active  congestion  are  not  only 
increased  in  size,  but  they  are  of  an  unnaturally  dark  color. 
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the  capsule  is  non-adherent,  their  surface  is  smooth,  and 
the  organs  are  softer  and  moister  than  natural.  Upon  sec- 
tion, you  will  notice  dark  points  scattered  over  the  cut  sur- 
face ;  these  dark  points  correspond  to  the  Malpighian  tufts, 
sometimes  they  represent  spots  of  minute  ecchymosis.  A 
more  or  less  abundant  dark  fluid  follows  the  section  ;  this 
dark  fluid  is  partly  serum  and  partly  blood,  for  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  cedema  of  the  kidneys  accompanying  ac- 
tive congestion.  In  active  renal  congestion  the  congestion 
mainly  occurs  in  the  renal  arteries,  and  in  the  Malpighian 
tufts  before  reaching  the  veins  of  the  kidneys. 

When  kidneys,  which  are  the  se^it  of  active  congestion, 
are  microscopically  examined,  it  is  found  that  all  the 
changes  are  simply  due  to  an  engorgement  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  an  infiltration  of  serum  into  the  intertubular  struc- 
ture ;  the  infiltration  into  the  intertubular  structure  may  be 
slight  or  considerable.  This  form  of  congestion  is  usually 
most  marked  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys. 

In  passive  or  mechanical  renal  congestion,  particularly  in 
that  form  which  occurs  in  chronic  cardiac  disease,  the  kid- 
neys are  not  very  much  increased  in  size,  but  they  have  a 
stony  hardness  which  is  quite  characteristic.  Their  surface 
is  smooth,  their  capsules  non-adherent,  and  they  are  of  a 
uniform  red  color.  They  have  a  firmness  which  is  never 
noticed  in  any  other  form  of  kidney  change. 

Upon  section,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  medullary  portion 
is  of  a  darker  color  than  the  cortical  portion.  The  cortical 
portion  has  streaks  of  red  color  rather  than  a  uniform  con- 
gestion. Tlie  Malpighian  tubes  are  not  prominent,  they  are 
simply  filled  with  blood,  but  not  intensely  engorged  as  is 
the  case  in  active  congestion.  Tlie  veins  of  the  kidney  are 
dilated,  sometimes  very  extensively,  and  the  hardness  of 
the  organ  is,  undoubtedly,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  a  con- 
stant dilated  condition  of  the  (liferent  capillary  vessels.  In 
either  of  these  conditions,  either  active  or  passive  congestion 
of  the  kidneys,  there  is  necessarily  no  inflammatory  changes. 

In  passive  renal  congestion  the  epithelium  of  the  convo- 
luted tubes  may  have  a  i)eculiar  stiff  appearance,  but  this  is 
not  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process. 
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Both  of  these  forms  of  congestion  may  lead  to,  or  be  ao- 
companied  by  inOararaation  of  the  oriniferous  ItibeH,  and 
they  may  both  exist  without  any  inflammatory  cliangee. 
In  most  instances,  when  a  kidney  is  the  BcaA  of  t'Xt<;usivr 
passive  congestion,  there  will  be  more  or  less  rhange  in  the 
tubnles  characteristic  of  simple  catan'h.  It  is  only  a  step 
from  passive  congestion  to  catarrh  of  the  uriniferous  CubetL 

If  yon  have  an  inflammation  establislied  from  active  ooD- 
gestion,  it  will  not  be  catan-hal  in  its  nature.  If  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  passive  congestion,  it  will  always  \» 
catarrhal. 

Etiology.- — The  canses  of  renal  congestion  are  niitnerous, 
and  those  which  produce  active  congestion  are  very  different 
from  those  which  produce  passive  congestion. 

Active  renal  congestion  may  be  produced  by  exjjosure  o( 
the  body  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and  by  nny  of 
those  blood-poisons  which  give  rise  to  infectious  Lli3eae4', 
sucli  as  scarlatina,  diph  cheria,  typhus  fever,  etc.  It  may  also 
be  produced  by  malaria,  and  is  sometimes  a  prominent  ft■^^ 
ture  of  a  violent  malarial  paroxysm  ;  again,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  prolonged  and  excessive  use  of  certain  agents 
which  give  rise  to  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages,  such  u 
cantliarides,  tnrpentine,  nitre,  capaiba,  etc. 

The  irritating  state  of  the  urine  in  diabetes  and  choUemift 
may  also  cause  renal  congestion.  Morbid  formation  in  tlie 
kidney  and  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  are  (rcqnctiitly 
attended  by  active  renal  congestion. 

Passive  renal  congestion  occurs  in  connection  irith  Si^ 
disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  any  mechanical  obstniclioQ 
in  the  thorax  or  abdominal  cavities  which  intcrfexes  wi^ 
the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  right  auricle,  or  of  ar- 
terial blood  from  the  left  ventricle.  All  valvular  lemons  of 
the  heart,  or  strnctural  diseases  of  the  cardiac  walls,  which 
interfere  with  venona  return,  come  under  this  head,  as  wdl 
as  all  those  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  which  interfere  witll 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  as  emphysema,  pleuritic  eSa- 
sion,  etc.  Passive  renal  congestion  may  also  be  due  to 
pressure  on  the  emulgent  renal  veins,  or  inferior  cava  in 
pregnancy,  and  when  abdominal  tumors  are  pivscnL     la 
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aortic  diseases  it  is  not  because  the  renal  arteries  do  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  blood,  but  because  there  is  a  delay  in  the 
venous  circulation  that  passive  congestion  is  developed. 

Symptoms. — Almost  the  only  symptoms  that  attend  the 
different  forms  and  degrees  of  renal  congestion  are  confined 
to  changes  in  the  urine  ;  in  fact  it  cannot  be  recognized  ex- 
cept by  these  urinary  changes.  There  are  no  constant  ob- 
jective symptoms  which  attend  its  occurnmce.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  attended  by  pain,  for  the  sensitive  nerves  of  tlio.  kid- 
ney are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  permit  this  condition 
to  cause  pain,  nor  has  it  any  other  independent  objective 
phenomena. 

Clinically,  renal  congestion  is  marked  by  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  the  urine,  with  an  increase  in  its  specific 
gravity ;  it  usually  contains  a  moderati3  amount  of  albumen 
and  some  tmces  of  blood. 

Tlie  simultaneous  appearance  of  blood  and  albumen  in 
the  urine  is  so  usual  in  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  that  the 
appearance  of  albumen  alone,  witliout  a  ti*ace  of  blood, 
almost  excludes  renal  congestion  from  the  diagnosis. 

If  albumen  alone  is  present,  you  have  good  reason  for 
the  belief  that  its  presence  is  due  to  inflammatory  processes 
and  not  to  simple  congestion. 

Sometimes  the  blood  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  seen 
in  the  ioyra  of  blood-casts  in  the  urine,  but  this  is  not  usual 
in  simple  congestion.  It  is  possible  to  have  blood-casts  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  in  simple  renal  congestion  without 
inflammation,  but  it  is  not  common. 

The  effect  of  renal  congestion  depends  upon  how  far  the 
suppression  of  urine  may  extend  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
gestion. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  renal  congestion  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  different 
forms  of  Bright' s  disease. 

Progxosis. — The  prognosis  in  renal  congestion,  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  of  a  transient  character,  is  good.  Unques- 
tionably, passive  renal  congestion,  sucli  as  occurs  in  tlie 
advanced  stages  of  cardiac  disease,  has  very  much  to  do 
with  weakening  or  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  patient, 
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aad  plwii^  liim  in  a  rondidon  fatrorable  to  the  occmreiHe 
of  Koddm  death ;  bnt  rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  direellj 
d^stroy  life, 

Tbat  fonn  of  active  t^oal  congestion  w}iich  oc4ntrt«  in  con- 
nection with  congesliTe  malarial  ffrers  in  hot  cliiiiatws,  Is 
MMnelimes  so  intfose  as  to  enliivlr  arrest  the  functions  of 
Ihe  kidnevs.  and  becomes  the  direct  cam^  of  deitth.  Utid«r 
BUch  cirramstanceSi,  it  is  usoally  accompanied  by  extenave 
r<!Qal  liemorrfaage. 

In  cases  trf  renal  congestion,  either  active  or  poasive,  jom 
should  coiLstantly  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  great  daifger 
tliat  the  congestion  may  lead  to,  or  be  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  uriniferous  tubes  or  the  intertubolar  strnc- 
tun\  and  the  conseqnent  development  of  Bright''  s  disease  of 
the  kidneys. 

Tkeatmest. — The  moel  important  thing  to  be  accooi- 
plished  in  the  treatment  of  active  renal  congestion,  is  to 
find  out  and  as  qnickly  as  possible  remove  ils  cause.  Tie 
treatment  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  kidneys.  First,  place 
thi.'  patient  in  bed  in  a  room  with  a  tempeiatnn-  aI>oTe  75"  F. ; 
then  apply  a  dozen  dry  or  wet  cnps  over  the  lamlnr  Kgion. 
Let  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluent  drinks.  administCT 
one  or  two  drastic  pni^tives.  Induce  moderate  diapho- 
re-sis  and  carefully  avoid  all  gtimniants. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  measures  yon  may  expect  in 
nwjst  cases  to  very  speedily  relieve  the  renal  congestion,  and 
restore  the  kidney  to  the  performance  of  its  normal  function. 
In  passive  renal  congestion,  if  connter-irritatJon  l»  «■• 
ployed  at  all,  it  mnst  be  mild  in  character,  such  as  three 
or  four  dry  cnps,  or  some  form  of  embrocation  over  tlw 
lambar  region  ;  severe  remedies  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
avoided,  especially  blisters.  The  intestines  mar  occasion- 
ally be  unloaded  by  a  brisk  cathartic  ;  an  occasional  dose 
of  calomel,  in  combination  with  some  other  purgative,  will 
be  of  service. 

Occurring  as  it  does  in  the  great  majority  of  instance 
in  connection  with  some  chronic  cardiac  lesion,  the  remedial 
agent  which  will  be  found  most  serviceable  is  digitalis. 
Pailore  of  heart-power  is  generally  the  precursor  of  pa^ 
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sive  renal  congestion ;  under  such  circumstances  the  digi- 
talis is  the  most  reliable  agent  for  increasing  the  heart- 
power,  and  thus  regulating  the  circulation  of  the  kidney. 
If  the  evidences  of  the  passive  congestion  indicate  that 
there  is  great  disturbance  of  the  renal  function,  the  digitalis 
must  be  administered  freely  until  relief  is  obtained. 

When  the  obstruction  to  the  renal  circulation  is  directly 
meclianical,  as  in  pregnancy,  and  in  fluid  accumulation  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  much  may  be  accomplished  by  change 
of  position  of  the  patient,  in  removing  or  relieving  the 
pressure  on  tlie  abdominal  venous  circulation. 

In  connection  with  pregnancy,  the  application  of  cups  to 
the  lumbar  region  is  essential. 

RENAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

I  will  now  pass  from  renal  congestion  to  renal  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  two  conditions  are  very  liable  to  be  associated.  In 
connection  with  extensive  renal  congestion  of  an  active 
character,  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  extensive  renal 
hemorrhage. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  that  occur 
in  a  kidney  w^hich  is  the  seat  of  renal  hemorrhage,  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  already  described  as  marking 
the  presence  of  renal  congestion,  unless  the  hemorrhage  is 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhagic  infarction  or  renal 
calculi.  Blood  may  be  diffused  into  the  uriniferous  tubules 
or  the  interstitial  tissue,  giving  rise  to  ecchymotic  spots 
varying  in  size,  from  which,  when  cut  into,  blood  freely 
flows. 

The  most  frequent  spontaneous  renal  hemorrhage  is  that 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  renal 
embolism  and  infarction.  Its  occurrence  is  marked  by  the 
development  of  hard,  uniform  masses  in  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  kidney ;  these  masses  are  usually  wedge-shaped, 
and  have  their  sharp  edges  toward  the  hilus  of  the  kidney 
and  their  base  toward  the  surface. 

They  vary  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  ob- 
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stiTicted ;  they  may  be  capillary,  and  they  are  of  vpiy 
email  size.  These  infarctions  when  first  tormed  an;  ot  s 
dark  red  color,  and  are  as  firm  as  normal  kidney  [issue; 
very  soon  after  their  fonnation  they  begia  to  change  in 
color :  they  soon  lose  rheir  dark  red  hue,  become  of  a 
lighter  color,  and  their  centres  present  very  mach  the 
appearance  of  a  cheesy  material ;  sometimes  they  andergo 
cheesy  change,  which  always  begins  at  tlie  centres. 

Ai-ound  these  infarctions  a  zone  of  redness  is  formed,  bat 
that  zone  is  beyond  the  infai-ction  in  the  normal  kldncf 
tissue.  A  congestion  takes  place  in  vessels,  from  changes 
occurring  in  t!ie  uriniferons  tnbes  attached  to  the  capiliiuieB 
in  that  portion  of  the  kidney  which  surroandstheinfaretiOB; 
there  is  also  more  or  less  rapid  production  of  lymphoid  celb 
in  this  surrounding  zone.  If  the  infarction  does  not  disap- 
j>ear  by  absorption,  this  zone-change  continues  iiniil  Ibcro 
is  more  or  less  of  cicatricial  tissue  developed  about  the  in- 
farction ;  the  infarction  shruiks  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  tissue,  gradually  becoming  less  and  h^ss.  and 
after  a  time  disappear  altogether,  leaving  only  cicatricial 
tissue  to  mark  its  former  site.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
duction of  lymphoid  elements  may  be  rapid  and  abundant, 
untii  the  entire  mass  may  undei^o  purulent  transformation, 
producing  abscesses  which  will  occupy  the  seat  of  the  infarc- 
tion, Tliis  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  abscesses  are  fonned 
in  tlie  kidneys. 

Again,  these  infarctions  may  undergo  a  still  more  rapid 
degeneration,  increasing  in  size  and  becoming  necrotic,  so 
that  at  the  autopsy  a  gangrenous  mass  is  found,  as  the 
result  of  the  necrotic  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
infarction. 

Again,  there  may  be  little  masses  found  scattered  through- 
out llie  substance  of  the  kidney,  especially  the  cortical  por- 
tion, looking  very  much  like  ecchymolic  spots,  which  are 
simply  capillarr  thrombi — these  are  usually  due  to  some 
slowing  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillarj-  vessels.  Three 
cnpiiiary  thrombi  may  be  very  numerous,  and  they  may 
undergo  changes  similar  to  the  latger  infarctions.  At 
your  post-mortem  examination  too  may  find  the  kidneys 
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studded  all  over  with  minute  abscesses;  unquestionably, 
these  little  collections  of  pus  are  nothing  more  than  minute 
capillary  infarctions  or  thrombi,  which  have  undergone 
transformation  into  little  abscesses.  Thus  we  may  have  a 
single  abscess  or  many  abscesses  of  the  kidneys  occurring  as 
the  result  of  infarctions.  In  connection  with  the  development 
of  these  infarctions  you  may  have  congestion  of  the  kidneys 
as  already  described.  In  the  passive  form  of  renal  conges- 
tion you  are  especially  liable  to  have  this  form  of  renal 
hemorrhage  occur. 

Etiology. — Intense  active  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  one 
cause  of  renal  hemorrhage.  It  is  possible  for  the  kidneys 
to  become  so  engorged  with  blood  as  to  give  rise  to  intense 
renal  congestion  and  thus  cause  renal  hemorrhage ;  such 
an  oc*currence  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  soma  deny  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence. 

Renal  hemorrhage  may  also  be  the  result  of  injuries. 
The  most  common  form  of  such  hemorrhage  is  that  which 
occurrs  in  connection  with  renal  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  wounds,  contusions,  etc. 

Again,  renal  hemorrhage  may  occur  as  the  result  of  in- 
tense renal  congestion  and  rupture  of  the  overload(^d  renal 
(rapillaries,  in  connection  with  the  first  stage  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  such  as  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
scarlet  fever,  typhus,  and  malarial  fevers,  and  in  other 
infectious  diseases. 

Renal  hemorrhage  may  also  occur  as  the  result  of  new 
formations,  and  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  connection 
with  cancerous  developments  of  the  kidney. 

Blood  changes,  such  as  occur  in  purpura,  scurvy,  etc., 
may  cause  renal  hemorrhage. 

Passive  obstructive  congestion  from  cardiac  diseases  may 
become  so  intense  as  to  give  rise  to  renal  hemorrhages. 

Then  again,  you  may  have  renal  hemorrhage  from  infarc- 
tion due  to  renal  embolism  or  capillary  thrombosis. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  very  constant  or  distinctive 
objective  symptoms  of  renal  hemorrhage.  Our  knowledge 
of  its  occurrence  during  life  rests  almost  altogether  upon 
tlie  results  of  the  examination  of  the  urine.     You  will  not 
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be  able  to  recognize  the  exiBtence  of  any  of  the  vartetfM 
of  renal  hemorrhage,  unless  the  blood  is  effused  into  the 
uriniferous  tubnles  or  into  the  hilus  of  tlie  kidney  and  dis- 
charged in  the  urine.  At  autopsies  yon  will  frequently  And 
large  infaretions  of  the  litdney,  which  daring  lifo  ha*«! 
given  no  indication  of  tlieir  existence,  because  therv  wus  no 
rupture  into  the  uriniferous  tubules,  no  extravasation  of 
blood,  consequently  no  blood  was  found  in  the  urine. 

The  course  of  a  renal  hemorrhage  dejjends  to  a  grwit  ex- 
tent upon  the  cause  which  produces  it.  When  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  a  renal  calculi,  the  heniorrlisge  oocars 
regularly  after  every  violent  exertion.  Wlien  it  ariM>ci  from 
cancer  or  other  tumors,  it  is  generally  profuse  and  pt*rais(- 
ent.  The  bleeding  wluch  accompanies  inflammation  of  tiiy^ 
kidneys  in  the  infectious  diseases  is  never  severe  nor  oon- 
Btant ;  it  may  be  so  slight  as  only  to  be  recognized  by  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine. 

That  form  of  renal  hemorrhage  which  occurs  in  the 
malarial  districts  of  hot  climates,  is  usually  profuse  and 
occm-s  peiiodically. 

When  renal  infarction  is  accompanied  by  hsematuria,  the 
patient  is  usually  seized  with  a  chiU  on  the  occurrL-iice  o( 
the  infarction,  followed  by  some  pain  in  tlie  back,  and  moiv 
or  less  nausea  and  vomiting.  If,  therefoi-e,  thesi'  symptonw 
are  developed  in  connection  with  cardiac  disease  or  pyiemta, 
you  may  be  almost  certain  that  renal  infarctions  bSTO 
occuiTed. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  in  renal  hemorrhage  depends 
upon  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  Ihi* 
hemorrhage  occurs.  If  it  occurs  in  connection  witli  renal 
calculi  or  cancerous  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  prognosis  is 
bad,  life  is  endangered  under  these  circumstances  from  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  continued  loss  of  blood. 

Renal  hemorrhage  occurring  in  eonnection  with  infectious 
disease  has  no  i>artieular  significance ;  it  merely  is  an  indica- 
tion of  intense  renal  hyperjemia. 

When  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  hentorrhagto 
infarction  has  occuired  in  the  kidney,  its  occurrence  mnst 
always  be  n-gaitled  as  attended  with  danger  to  life,  not  that 
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it  is  necessarily  fatal,  or  that  the  prognosis  is  necessarily 
unfavorable ;  but  the  fact  that  infarctions  exist  will  cause 
anxiety  as  to  the  development  of  the  other  degenerative 
changes  in  the  kidneys,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

Treatmej^t. — The  first  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  renal  hemorrhage  is  to  find  out,  and, 
if  possible,  remove  its  cause.  In  many  cases  where  the 
main  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment,  the  renal  hemorrhage 
does  not  require  any  special  attention. 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest.  If  there  is  danger  of 
exhaustion  from  repeated  and  profuse  hemorrhages,  ic«^- 
bags  may  be  applied  to  the  lumbar  region,  and  styptics  ad- 
ministered internally.  The  remedial  agent  which  seems  to 
have  the  greatest  control  over  these  hemorrhages  is  tannic 
acid,  it  being  expelled  from  the  system  through  the  kidneys 
in  the  form  of  gallic  acid ;  a  powerful  astringent  is  thus 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  uriniferous  tubes  and 
urinary  passages.  Ergot  may  sometimes  be  of  seiTice  when 
administered  in  large  doses. 

If  the  hemorrhage  arises  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  malarial  poisoning,  large  doses  of  quinine  are  in- 
dicated. 

The  danger  from  acute  renal  inflammation  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  when  renal  hemorrhage  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  infectious  diseases ;  the  proper  measures  for 
the  subduing  or  arresting  of  such  inflammations  must  be 
promptly  resorted  to. 
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ACUTE  URAEMIA. 
■Unemic  ConvulHions-^Unemic  CtKiia. 

Befoke  coniTnencing  the  history  of  those  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  wiiieli  are  usually  included  under  the  general  term 
of  Brigbt's  diseases,  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to  tbfl 
subject  of  acute  nrjEmia, 

Under  this  term  may  be  grouped  two  classes  of  symp- 
toms, which  differ  in  their  mode  of  development  and  ID 
their  attendant  phenomena. 

In  the  one,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache  usher  In 
twitchings  and  epileptiform  convulsions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  a  state  which  has  received  the  name  of  uraviic 
convulsions.  In  the  other,  headache  and  drowsiness,  or 
convulsions,  usher  in  a  state  of  insensibility  which  has 
received  the  name  of  wa.m.ic  coma. 

The  primary  cause  of  both  thes--  conditions  is  always  to 
be  found  in  a  failure  of  the  kidneys  to  perform  tht-ir  normal 
function  of  elimination,  and  the  consequent  accumulation 
in  the  circulation  of  some  or  all  the  poisonous  elements  o( 
the  urine. 

This  condition  may  occur  in  the  course  of  any  disease  in 
which  suppression  of  the  renal  secretion  takes  place  ;  such 
arrest  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys  most  frequently  occurs 
in  scarlatina,  in  the  different  forms  and  stages  of  Bright'a 
disease,  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  in  connection  with  the 
surgery  of  the  urethra. 

Etiology. — A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
regard  to  the  exact  element  which  acts  as  the  poisonotifl 
agent  in  urajmia. 
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The  earliest  accepted  view  is  that  which  attributes  the 
symptoms  of  uricmia  to  i-etained  urea.  Althoagli  this 
view  at  different  times  has  been  discarded  and  appai-ently 
disproved  by  the  experiments  of  distinguished  observers, 
to-day  it  is  the  view  r.-ceived  by  most  authors. 

Some  years  since  the  theory  was  advanced  that  urea  as 
urea,  is  innocuous,  and  tliat  the  poisonous  agent  was  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  resulting  from  decomposition  in  the 
blood  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water,  which 
decomposition  was  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  ferment  in  the 
blood. 

This  theory  has  been  overthrown  by  more  recent  experi- 
menters. 

Another  hypothesis  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
is,  that  the  phenomena  of  urfemia  are  dup  to  cerebral  anse- 
mia  and  the  attending  cerebral  oedema. 

Still  more  recent  experimenters  have  claimed  that  nrea  is 
formed  in  the  kidneys  from  nitrogenous  material  in  the 
blood,  and  that  ursemic  manifestations  mainly  dejiead  upon 
the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  creatin  and  creatinin. 

Again,  others  have  claimed  that  the  phenomena  of  urfemia 
are  due  to  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of  the  products 
of  nerve-waste. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  some  forms  of  urtemia  may 
be  associated  with  structural  chiinges  in  the  brain  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  the  retina  in  cases  of  neuro-retinitis. 

The  experiments  and  facts  upon  which  these  theories  are 
based,  lead  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 

First. — That  unemic  tosjeraia  depends  upon  a  complete 
or  partial  arrest  of  the  urinary  secretion. 

Second. — A  qualitative  analysis  of  the  constituents  of 
the  urine  goes  to  show  that  urea  is  its  only  positive  poison- 
ous ingredient,  and  that  it  is  not  the  special  product  of  any 
particular  tissue  or  organ,  but  the  uniteil  product  of  all 
nitrogenized  effete  matter. 

Third. — Wumerons  experiments  have  shown  that  urea, 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  animals,  acts  as  a  nar- 
cotic poison,  producing  phenomena  identical  with  those  of 
anemia. 
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Fourth. — That  urea  is  not  decomposed  into  carbonate  nf 
ammonia  and  water  in  the  blood,  but  that  such  decoinpo- 
sition  may  take  place  outside  the  blood-vessels,  in  tii« 
bladder,  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  intestines,  and  if  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  ai-e  retained  in  these  c-avitira 
any  length  of  time,  they  give  rise  to  conditions  of  ammo- 
nfemia,  which  in  many  of  its  features  resembles  nratniia. 

While  the  question  is  still  unsettled  as  to  the  exact  poi- 
sonous agent  in  urtpmia,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  urea  warrant  the  assumption  that  ui-ea  is  au  irritaat 
poison,  and  when  in  excess  in  the  circnlation,  acts  primarily 
upon  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  through  them  inter- 
feres more  or  less  with  the  functions  of  organic  life;  and 
that  cedema  of  the  brain,  and  other  structural  changes 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  urasmia,  are  the  result  of  tin- 
action  of  the  poison. 

Symptoms. — An  acute  uriemic  attack  is  usually  preceded 
by  certain  premonitory  signs,  such  as  cedema  in  varions 
parts  of  the  body,  restlessness,  or  an  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  sleep,  vertigo,  headache,  delirinm,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  impaired  vision.  The  countenance  has  a,  pale, 
waxy,  or  dingy  appearance,  and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high- 
colored,  bloody,  albuminous,  and  contains  casts. 

The  progress  of  the  mischief  will  vary  in  diiferent  cases 
according  to  the  amount  and  cause  of  the  retention  of  the 
urea.  If  a  large  amount  of  urea  is  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  circulation,  and  retained  by  a  continuance  of  the 
arrested  elimination,  or  increased  by  a  continuance  of  the 
producing  cause,  the  body  and  extremities  become  violently 
convulsed,  or  the  patient  passes  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
coma. 

Tlie  convidsions  may  consist  of  a  single  paroxysm,  or  a 
succession  of  paroxysms  may  follow  one  another  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours,  the  patient  lying 
during  the  interval  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  profound 
insensibility. 

During  the  convulsion  the  face  becomes  livid,  the  eyes 
are  glassy,  with  the  pupils  contracted  or  dilated.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  convulsive  attack,  they  are  generally 
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contracted,  frothy  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  bloody, 
collects  around  the  mouth,  and  there  is  a  strong,  urinous 
odor  emanating  from  the  perspiration.  The  pulse  is  accel- 
(»rated,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  107°  F. 

UrcBmic  coma  may  come  on  gradually,  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  elapsing  before  the  stupor  is  complete,  or 
the  patient  may  fall  suddenly  into  a  state  of  profound 
coma,  its  advent  resembling  an  attack  of  cerebml  apoplexy. 
There  are  periods  when  the  coma  is  so  profound  that  noth- 
ing arouses  the  patient ;  at  other  tinn^s  he  is  easily  aroused, 
or  arouses  himself,  and  attempts  to  speak  and  sit  up, 
swallowing  fluids  with  difliculty. 

When  urea  is  gradually  introduc(»d  into  the  circulation 
or  is  freely  eliminated,  as  in  cases  where  renal  dis(.»ase  is 
slowly  developed,  the  system  becom(»s  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  and  thus  a  considerable  excess  of 
urea  may  exist  in  the  blood  for  a  long  period  without  giving 
rise  to  any  but  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  acute  uraemia. 
When  once  the  balance  is  destrovc?d  and  a  certain  excess  of 
urea  in  the  blood  is  reached,  the  kidneys  become  embar- 
rassed by  the  excessive  demand  made  on  their  excreting 
power,  and  rsipid  and  intense  renal  congestion  follows,  the 
nerve-centres  are  overwhelmed,  wt?  have  either  convulsions 
or  coma,  or  both,  and  thus  acute  uraemia  maybe  dev(iloped 
in  the  chronic^  as  well  as  the  acute  stage  of  renal  disease. 

Urajmic  coma  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  stertor ;  at  first  the  respirations  are  accelei-ated,  but  they 
soon  become  slow  and  labored  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  but 
they  are  not  irregular ;  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  than 
natural,  and  lacks  firmness ;  at  first,  the  temperature  is 
raised,  but  after  a  time  it  falls  below  th<5  normal  standard. 

Acute  urajmia  simulates  in  some  of  its  phenomima  so 
many  diseases  in  which  convulsions  and  coma  are  the  lead- 
ing symptoms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  you  such  directions 
as  will  enable  you  to  make  a  corn^ct  differential  diagnosis 
between  it  and  other  analogous  disorders.  I  will  endeavor 
to  name  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  diff(^rence. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  phenomena  of  an  epi- 
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leptic  seizure  are  almost  ideatiral  with  those  of  tineinb, 
and  in  some  instances  the  task  of  distinguishing  the  ok 
from  the  other  will  be  very  difficult,  xmless  we  admit  ttie 
previona  liistory  of  the  patient.  If  tliis  is  known,  ibn 
chronic  character  of  the  epilepsy  is  sufficient  to  distingaisfa 
it  from  acute  urfemia,  and  an  examination  of  the  urine  will 
determine  the  nrjoraic  character  of  the  convulsions. 

At  the  time  of  the  convulsion  a  distinction  may  alBobe 
drawn,  for  in  epilepsy  one  side  ia  convulsed  more  violently 
than  the  other ;  while  in  uviemia,  both  aides  of  tlio  body 
are  equally  affected  by  the  convulsive  movements.  IliO|d- 
lepsy,  although  there  is  a  loss  of  consciousness,  reflex  sen- 
sibility continues  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pa^ 
oxysm,  which  is  not  the  case  in  unemia.  Imniediat<>ty  fol- 
lowing uneraic  convulsions  there  is  deep  coma  ;  following 
an  epileptic  seizure  there  is  merely  a  deep  sleep  from  whicji 
the  patient  may  be  aroused. 

In  cerebral  apoplexy,  coma  always  precedes  convulsions, 
and  with  the  convulsions  there  ia  facial  paralysis  and  hemi- 
plegia ;  there  is  also  clonic  spasm  of  the  paralyztd  parts, 
and  the  ui-inary  symptoms  of  ursemia  are  absent. 

In  hr/s/erical  convulsions,  with  a  scream  the  ]>atient  falls 
into  a  convulsive,  tetanic,  or  cataleptic  condition.  Close 
inspection  ehows  that  the  patient  is  not  unconscious,  the 
pupils  are  normal,  as  are  the  pulse  and  temperatui-e.  The 
limbs  are  jerked  iiTegularly,  tlie  breathing  is  s}Tasmodic  and 
is  attended  by  a  choking  sensation.  There  is  no  lividity  of 
the  face  nor  distention  of  cervical  blood-vessels,  and  the 
close  of  the  paroxysm  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  urine. 

Choltsmic  convvUions,  or  those  which  occur  when  tlie 
blood  is  overcharged  with  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  in 
tlieir  phenomena  very  closely  resemble  urajmia,  bnt  may  bi> 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  jaundice  which  precedes  or 
accompanies  their  development,  and  by  the  antecedi.'nt 
history  of  acute  hepatic  affections. 

Convulsions  originating  in  meningitis  and  other  cerebral 
affections,  are  distingiiished  by  the  accompanying  chap- 
acteristic  symptoms  of  these  affections. 
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The  main  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  urcemic 
coma  are  identical  with  those  of  uraBniic  convulsions.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  coma  of  apoplexy  by  the 
absence  of  paralysis.  From  opium  poisoning  it  may  be 
distinguislu^d  by  the  rise  in  temperature.  The  tempemture 
in  nra^mic  coma  is  generally  above  100°  F.,  whih3  in  the 
coma  resulting  from  opium  poisoning  it  is  often  below  the 
normal  standard.  In  opium-coma,  the  respiration  is  of  a 
slow  and  peculiar  character,  and  the  pupils  are  uniformly 
contracted.  The  contiuction  of  the  pupils  alone  is  not  a 
safe  guide  in  diagnosis,  as  this  frequently  occurs  in  urae- 
mia. 

Uracmic  coma  is  distinguished  from  epileptic  coma  by  the 
antecedc^nt  history  of  the  patient,  and  from  rum-coma  by 
the  alcoholic  surroimdings  of  alcoholismus. 

In  all  cases  of  coma,  a  chemical  and  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  urine  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  per- 
fectly reliable  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — From  the  many  facts,  with  the  experiments 
and  statements  made  by  competent  obseiTers,  as  well  as 
from  the  clinical  history  of  nrcTemia,  it  is  evident  that  the 
primary  cause  of  denth  in  acute  uraemia  is  a  narcotic 
poison,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  do  not  understand, 
but  which  resembles  in  its  modus  operandi  other  narcotics, 
of  which  belladonna  and  opium  are  the  best  types. 

The  primary  action  of  this  poison  is  on  the  nerve-centres, 
producing  certain  changes  in  the  blood  which  interfere 
with  or  arrest  oxygenation.  This  action  is  followed  by 
certain  structural  changes  which  take  place  in  the  different 
tissues  of  the  body,  which  make  np  the  post-mortem 
history  of  the  disease. 

When  this  poison  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  in 
small  quantities,  so  that  its  elimination  can  be  effected  in  a 
short  time,  it  only  temporarily  disturbs  the  functions  of 
organic  life ;  but  when  the  nerve-centres  are  ov(?rwhelmed 
by  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  the  poison,  oxidi- 
zation of  the  blood  is  arrested,  and  it  undergoes  certain 
changes  which  render  it  incapable  of  supporting  life. 

The  prognosis,  then,  in  each  case  of  acute  uraemia,  de- 
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jy^nds  upon  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  circu  ^    «    .'j^^.^ 

u^ngth  of  time  tlie  system  has  been  ^<^®';*J '"  ^a  are  pres- 

If  the  symptoms  of  excessive  ursemic  ^f  ^^:"     ^^^^  ^^ 
ont.  and  there  are  evidences  that  the   P**"^**"^^°jg  jg  nmch 
g.Mng  on  for  a  considerable  time,   the  P^ognj'^  gymptoma 
more  unfavorable  than  when  the  acute  urseiun-     .     i 
are  mild  and  of  recent  date.  -  ^.i,;,  „ffec. 

TKKATMKXT._In  Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  U  ■ 
.ion,  I  shall  first  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  mo      i 
nent  views  of  the  present  day,  the  views  ol  "^'^J'  ^j 

authorities.     All  agree  in  this,    that  in   the  treat^^^  ^^_^, 
5U"ute  uniMuia,  to  secure  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  ^^ 

native  artion,  either  by  the  skin  or  bowels,  or  Dy  o      . 
by  the  kidiu>ys.  is  of  first  importance.  „iimina' 

With  most  authorities,  the  favorite  method  of  eiimi   _^ 
tion  is  diaphoresis,  accomplished  by  vapor  or  j^^*^  ^''^• 
ohunuHl  that  bv  a  vicarious  action  of  the  skin,  tne  e- 
montitious  pixnlucts  which  usually  the  kidneys  excrete,  a 
nMUv>v,Hl  from  the  svstem  in  the  perspiration. 

In  connection  with  this  process  of  elimination,  a^^f »P°° 
action  of  the  bowels  is  induced  by  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  dm^rie  ouriratives;  electarium  and  scammony 


tion  of  di-Ktie  purtrutives :  electarium  ami  t.L-ci..... ^  - 

most  u^.h1  to  :i,vonipli>h  this  hvarjifroguo  catharsis,  ana 
is  iilso  olaii.i,-,!   tliat   hv  this  method   the  alimontary  canai 
oliminnt.s  the   ].voa nets  which  should   normally  hud  tne 
w;>\  out  ol   t'.ie  l>i>  Iv  in  the  urine.  . 

\\e  luue  e.utWerinir  testimony  in   regard   to   the  "^*-  *' 
^luneiies  it,  ;!,,.    treatment  of  aetito   urjpmia.      Many  objec 

•'    ii  II  e  on   the  irronnd  that  it   is  «-ontniry  to  the  piinci- 
1-   •         .  '    _• i-»,   :-,« ^,..1    -.^.ii-t — that  tlie 
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pressure.  In  this  disease  the  diminished  flow  of  urine  is  due 
to  obstruction  to  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  kidneys. 
Digitalis,  by  increasing  the  heart-power  and  the  force  of 
the  capillary  circulation,  overcomes  such  obstruction. 

Accepting  this  view  of  the  diuretic  action  of  digitalis,  its 
administration  is  especially  indicated  in  aciite  uraemia.  To 
obtain  its  effects  in  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  which 
attends  acute  uraemia,  I  am  convinced  that  much  larger 
doses  are  required  than  are  usually  administered.  My  rule 
of  practice  in  these  cases  is  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion  of  the  English  leaves  every  three  hours  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  at  least  until  I  produce  the  specific 
(effect  of  the  drug,  and  I  do  not  remember  in  a  single 
instance  to  have  mot  with  the  overwhelming  accumula- 
tive effects  of  digitalis  against  which  so  many  wTiters  warn 
us.  Ex])erience,  I  think,  will  sustain  me  in  the  statement, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  acute  uraemia  is  fully 
developed,  and  the  patient  is  in  convulsions  or  coma,  the 
skin  and  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  kidneys,  lose  their  excre- 
tory action,  diaphoresis  cannot  be  induced,  or  if  induced,  it 
is  not  eliminative,  and  the  bowels  do  not  respond  to  purga- 
tives although  the  patient  may  swallow  them  in  large  doses. 
At  one  time,  under  such  circumstances,  free  general  blood- 
letting was  practised  very  extensively  by  the  profession ; 
now  it  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  question  tlien  arises,  if  overwhelming  the  system  by 
the  uremic  poison  (marked  by  convulsions  and  coma)  shuts 
off  for  a  time  all  the  avenues  of  elimination,  what  means 
have  we  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  poison,  and  open 
again  the  avenues  of  its  elimination,  or,  at  least,  hold  the 
patient  until  the  normal  eliminating  process  shall  be  re- 
established ?  The  first  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  dimin- 
ish reflex  sensibility,  and  subdue  spasmodic  muscular 
paroxysms,  for  these,  if  continued,  either  will  directly  ter 
minate  life,  or  end  in  equally  fatal  insensibility.  The  remedy 
which  for  some  years  has  been  employed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  results  is  chloroform.  It  has  been  extensively 
used,  and,  I  believe,  is  regarded  the  safest  and  most  reliable 
means  for  controlling  urajmic  convulsions. 

29 
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Although  many  anthoritiea  reconimt'rnd  the  ase  of  chloro- 
form  in  urjemic  wlampsia,  few  make  mention  of  its  emplov- 
meut  in  aeutt;  unemta  iiidopendent  of  the  puerperal  staU*. 
Its  only  known  clinical  effect  is  to  control  musctiiar  sposcD, 
and  in  a  large  pi-oportion  of  cases  it  fails  to  givt-  more  than 
temporary  relief  to  those  patients  who  pass  fi-oui  suocessire 
convulsions  Jnio  a  state  of  complete  coma,  and  die  witlioul 
any  apparent  neutralizing  effect  fi-oin  the  chloroform. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  adniinistered  chlurofbm 
in  non-puerperal  ni'iemic  convulsions,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  arrvst  convulsive  nioreiDeuld 
by  rapidly  ha»t4:>iiing  my  patient  into  a  state  of  insenmbilitv. 
In  no  instance  have  I  known  its  administration  tu  bi>  imme- 
diately followed  by  diaphoresis,  or  a  return  of  the  urinarx 
eecretion.  It  lias  seemed  to  be  moi-e  difficult  to  c^tabiish 
diaphoresis  or  diuresis  by  diaphoretics  and  diurotios  in 
patients  with  urtemia  to  whom  chloroform  had.  bt?en  admin- 
istered, than  in  those  who  had  not  taken  it.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  while  chlorofonn  tempomrily  controls  muscular 
spasm,  it  pix-judices  the  chances  of  ultimnttf  recoverj",  by 
the  chnnges  its  inhalation  produces  in  the  blood,  which 
changes  increase  ratlier  than  retard  the  development  of  thv 
uraamic  toxemia.  With  these  impressions  one  naturally 
seeks  an  agent  which  not  only  has  the  power  to  control 
muscular  spasm,  but  at  the  same  time  by  its  action  slu^ 
tend  to  reopen  the  avenues  of  elimination,  either  by  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  tlie  uraemic  poison  on  the  nerve-centres, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  action  of  diuretics  and  diaphoretics, 
or  itself  act  directly  as  an  eliminator, 

I  believe  morphine  a^lmuiistered  hypodermically  to  be 
such  an  agent. 

There  are  two  questions  that  very  naturally  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  use  of  morphine  in  acute 
uTKmia. 

I^irst.—Csia  morphine  in  full  doses  be  admimatered  witlk- 
out  danger  to  patients  with  acute  urs;mia  ( 

Second. — What  are  the  effects  of  such  administration  ! 

If  you  turn  to  recognized  authorities  for  an  answer  to 
the  Hrsl  of  these  inquiries,  yon  will  find  that  nearly  all 
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make  mention  of  the  use  of  opium  in  ursemic  toxsemia  only 
to  warn  you  against  the  danger  attending  its  administra- 
tion. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  professional  life,  I  regarded 
opium  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  remedial  agents  that 
could  be  administered  to  ursemic  patients,  rarely  daring  to 
give  more  than  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  a  patient 
with  albuminous  urine,  and  if  fatal  coma  followed  such  ad- 
ministration, more  than  once  do  I  remember  to  have  felt 
that  a  Dover's  powder  which  I  had  administered  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  coma. 

In  1868,  I  administered  my  first  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine  to  a  patient  with  acute  uraemia. 

The  effects  wliicli  followed  its  administration  in  this  case 
taught  me,  that  in  some  cases  with  marked  uraemic  symp- 
toms, morphine  could  be  administered  hypodermically,  not 
only  with  safety,  but  with  apparent  advantage. 

Since  that  time  I  have  used  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphine  in  the  treatment  of  patients  with  Bright' s  dis- 
ease, especially  when  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  acute 
uraemia  were  present,  as  well  as  during  the  active  mani- 
festations of  uraemic  intoxication,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  its  administration  has  been  uniformly  followed 
l>y  good  results.  In  no  instance  am  I  aware  that  I  have 
caused  a  fatal  narcotism. 

From  the  histories  of  quite  a  large  number  of  puerperal 
and  non-puerperal  cases  of  acute  uraemia,  in  which  mor- 
phine was  successfully  used  (some  of  which  I  have  reported 
in  the  medical  journals),  I  have  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

First — That  morphine  can  be  administered  hypoder- 
mically to  some  if  not  to  all  patients  with  acute  uraemia, 
without  endangering  life. 

Second. — That  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  morphine  so 
administered  is,  first,  to  arrest  muscular  spasms  by  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  the  uraemic  poison  on  the  nerve-centres ; 
second,  to  establish  profuse  diaphoresis  ;  third,  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  cathartics  and  diuretics,  especially  the  diuretic 
action  of  digitalis. 
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Thus  morphine  admuiistered  hypodermically,  becorots  8 
powerful  eliminating  agent. 

The  rules  which  are  to  govern  its  administration  are  as 
yet  not  well  defined.  My  own  experience  would  toach  me 
to  give  small  doses  at  first,  not  to  exceed  ten  minims.  It 
convulsions  threaten,  and  a  small  dose  does  not  arrest  the 
muscular  spasms,  it  maybe  increased  to  twenty  minima, 
and  the  hypodermics  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  every 
two  hours.  It  must  be  given  in  snfficient  quantities  lo 
control  convulsions ;  neither  the  contraetion  of  the  pupils 
nor  the  number  of  the  respirations  is  a  reliable  guide  in  its 
administration. 

I  would  not  discard  all  (perhaps  none)  of  those  means 
which  have  been  relied  on  for  the  relief  of  patients  in  acute 
nrjemia,  but  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  (if  not  in  all)  of  acute  urfGrniu, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  will  not  only  control 
muscular  spasms,  but  aid  in  establishing  the  eliminating 
processes,  and  thus  become  another  means  of  saving  life  in 
these  too  often  fatal  cas^. 


LECTURE    XXXVIII. 


BRIGHT  S  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 


Definition  of  the  Term. — ^Parenchymatous  Nephritis,  (Morbid  Anatomy) 

Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys,  (Morbid  Anatomy). 

This  morning  I  sliall  commence  the  history  of  a  very 
important,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  very  common  group  of 
diseases,  which  are  now  classed  under  the  comprehensive 
term  of  BrigliV  s  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Dr.  Bright,  whose  name  this  class  of  diseases  bears,  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  them  in  the  year 
1827,  at  wliich  time  he  described  and  represented  by  colored 
draw^ings,  various  morbid  appearances  of  the  kidneys  which 
he  showed  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  that  they 
were  very  frequently  associated  with  general  dropsy.  He 
was  the  first  systematic  investigator  in  the  great  field  of 
renal  pathology. 

Dr.  Briglit  regarded  granular  degeneration  as  tlie  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  only  pathological  lesion  present  in  this  class 
of  diseases  ;  he  accordingly  designated  it  as  a  gmnular 
nephritis.  More  recent  and  more  extended  investigations 
have,  however,  shown  that  there  are  several  morbid  pro- 
cesses in  the  kidneys  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
form  of  disease  ;  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  kidneys  in 
the  course  of  these  morbid  processes  present  a  great  variety  of 
appearances,  and  you  will  find  in  your  text-books  a  great 
variety  of  terms  claiming  to  be  expressive  of  these  different 
morbid  appearances.  You  will  find  mentioned  the  large 
white  kidney,  the  large  granular  kidney,  the  small  granular 
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kidney,  the  large  and  small  red  granular  IcKlney,  the  waxy 
kidney,  and  the  cirrhotic  kidney ;  all  of  these  different  van- 
ties  are  described  by  different  writers  under  tlio  hoad  ot 
Bright' s  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Almost  necessarily  you  become  confosed  wlipn  you  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  the  description  of  the  morbid  auatomy 
of  this  class  of  diseases,  as  giv€^  by  diiFercnt  medieal  au- 
thorities. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  compare  and  analyze  the  Tariona 
descriptions  of  the  anatomical  changes  which  occur  io 
Bright's  diseases,  as  given  by  medical  writers,  but  adopt 
the  one  which  seems  to  me  to  include  all  descriptions 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  intelligible  these  different 
anatomical  processes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  morbid  changts 
which  occur  in  this  group  of  diseases,  let  me  impi-ess  upon 
jour  minds  that  there  are  three  distinct  anatomical  elemMits 
in  the  kidney  wliicli  anj  primarily  or  secondarily  involved 
in  these  morbid  changes  ;  namely,  the  uriniferous  tubaltsi, 
the  blood-vessels,  and  the  intertubular  tissue. 

Now.  in  the  different  forms  of  kidney  changes  included 
Tinder  tlie  head  of  Bright's  diseases,  the  morbid  processes 
begin  primarily  in  one  of  these  three  elements,  and  it  ia 
possible  to  divide  this  group  of  diseases  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  anatomical  element  primarily  affected.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  one  form  in  which  the  primary  anatomleal 
changes  commence  in  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Again,  yoa 
have  another  form  iu  which  the  primary  changes  commenM 
in  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Tlien,  you  have  still  another 
form  in  which  the  primary  changes  commence  in  the  inter- 
tubular tissue. 

All  these  forms  of  morbid  change  may  be  present  in  the 
same  kidney  ;  but  by  a  careful  examination,  you  will  be 
able  to  determine  in  which  class  of  anatomical  elements  th« 
primary  morbid  processes  commenced. 

I  shall  for  tlie  most  part  adopt  the  arrangement  of 
Virchow,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  describe  this 
group  of  diseases  under  tliree  distinct  heads  : 

j^irst, — A  form   in  which  the  anatomical  • 
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inflammatory  in  their  nature,  and  commence  in  the  urinif- 
orous  tubules.  This  form  has  bc^en  designated  parenchy- 
matous nepJiritlSj  or  the  inflammatory  form  of  Bright' s 
disease. 

Second. — A  form  which  is  non-inflammatory,  in  which 
the  anatomical  clianges  commence  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. This  has  been  designated  the  amyloid  form  of 
Bright' s  disease. 

Third, — A  fonn  in  which  the  anatomical  changes  com- 
mence in  the  intertubular  tissue.  This  form  has  been 
designated  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright' s  disease. 

Under  these  three  heads  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  all 
the  different  changes  which  are  met  with  in  the  kidneys  of 
those  who  die  having  had  the  prominent  symptoms  of 
Bright' 8  dis(?ase,  namely,  albumeu  and  casts  in  the  urine, 
with  dropsy. 

The  order  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  studv  of  these 
three  forms  of  disease  will  be — first,  to  consider  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  each  in  succession,  after  which  I  shall  separ- 
ately consider  the  remaining  portion  of  the  history  of  each 
form. 

PARENCHYMATOUS  NEPHRITIS  {Morbid  Anatomy). 

Tliis  is  the  inflammatory  form  of  Bright' s  disease,  and  by 
far  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  It  may  pursue 
an  acute  or  chronic  course,  be  of  short  or  long  duration, 
and  vary  both  in  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
matory processes. 

If  it  passes  through  its  entire  course,  it  may  be  dividend 
into  three  stages :  jflrsty  a  stage  of  inflammation ;  second^ 
a  stage  of  degeneration,  either  fatty  or  granular ;  thirds  a 
stage  of  atrophy. 

The  first  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  corresponds 
to  that  form  of  Bright' s  disease  usually  denominated  acute 
albuminuria,  or  acut<*  desquamative  or  tubular  nephritis. 
I  prefer  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  to  any  of  these 
terms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  first,  or  inflammatory  stage  of 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  the  gross  and  microscopical  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  kidneys  will  vary  according  to  tliH  clianicter 
of  tho  intiamniatory  process,  which  may  be  eitlier  catarrhal, 
croupous,  or  desquamative.  All  of  thuse  varieties  of  intUun- 
matory  processes  are  embraced  under  the  general  head  of 
the  first  stage  of  parencliymatous  nephritis. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  inci-eased  in  size,  their  capsule 
non-adherent,  their  surface  smooth  and  mottltHl.  presenting 
an  irregular  combination  of  red  vascular  engorgfirn-'nt  and 
unnatural  pallor ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  dark  and  purplish 
color,  dotti.'d  here  and  theiti  with  spots  of  ecchymosis.  On 
section,  the  cortical  portion  is  relatively  increased  in  volnm« 
and  is  dotted  over  its  entire  cut  surface  with  dark  or  bright 
red  points,  which  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  tufts,  which,  in  some  instances,  stand  out  promi- 
nently upon  its  surface.  The  cortical  substance  betw^-en  the 
'Mapighian  tufts  may  be  of  a  paler  color  than  natanti.  Th* 
engorgement  will  usually  be  most  marked  at  the  hasit  of  the 
pyramids,  at  the  junction  of  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substance  ;  it  is  even  moi-e  intense  at  that  point  than  at  the 
Malplghian  tufts.  The  medullary  portion  will  Iw  of  a  darker 
color  than  normal,  darker  even  than  the  cortical  portion ; 
sometimes  it  will  present  a  streaketl  appearance  ip>mI  and 
white  lines  alternating)  ;  the  lighter  lines  corn-spond  to  the 
changed  uriniferous  tubes.  The  lining  inombrane  of  tbe 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  usually  somewhat  congested. 

When  such  a  kidney  is  examined  niicruscopicaUy,  it  may 
be  found  to  present  quite  a  variety  of  appearances,  varying 
with  the  character  of  the  inflammatory  processes.  l-Tret, 
you  may  find  the  uriniferons  tubules  the  seat  of  a  simple 
catarrhal  process ;  then,  the  epithelial  lining  may  boeonie  par- 
tially or  completely  lifted  from  its  normal  situation,  disappear 
and  the  tubules  become  more  or  less  tilled  with  ct^lls  which 
correspond  to  those  new  cell-fonnations  which  have  been 
described  as  present  in  catarrhal  inflammations  aiTecting 
other  mucous  surf:iees.  There  will  also  be  more  or  less  cell 
infiltration  around  the  tubules  in  the  int^rtnbular  tissue. 

Tills  catarrh  of  the  uriniferons  tubes  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  usually  passes  unrecognized,  as  it  gives  rise  to 
vejy  few  objective  symptoms.     Again,  in  another  class  <rf 
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cases,  you  will  find  that  the  centre  of  the  nrinilerous  tubes 
contains  a  hyaline  material  which  unquestionably  is  coagu- 
lated fibrin  ;  this  hyaline  material  may  have  mingled  with  it, 
or  may  be  surrounded  by  epithelium  and  blood-globules  ;  it 
undoubtedly  is  an  inflammatory  exudation,  and  resembles 
the  products  of  croupous  inflammation. 

Again,  in  another  class  of  cases,  all  the  inflammatory 
changes  commence  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes ;  these  become  cloudy,  their  nuclei  disappear,  and 
they  become  distended  and  granular,  desquamation  follows, 
and  the  tubes  become  filled  with  broken-down  epithelium 
and  fatty  matter ;  this  process  has  been  termed  by  some, 
chronic  desquamative  nephritis,  but  at  its  commencement  it 
has  all  the  chamcteristics  of  an  active  inflammatory  process. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  Bright' s 
disease,  you  may  have  any  one  of  these  three  processes  es- 
tablished, or  you  may  have  them  all  present  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  kidney ;  but  they  all  have  their  primary  seat 
in  the  uriniferous  tubules.  While  these  tubular  changes 
are  being  developed,  new  cell-formative  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  intertubular  tissue.  Then,  in  the  first  stage 
of  parenchymatous  nephritis  we  may  have  the  following 
changes  ;  first,  more  or  less  intense  congestion  attended  by 
very  active  prolifemtion  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  uriniferous  tubides  ;  the  material  thus  thrown 
out  blocks  up  and  distends  these  tubes.  Second,  the  con- 
gestion may  produce  rupture  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
blood-globules  may  escape  into  the  tubes  with  the  epithe- 
lium. Then  again,  the  interrupted  circulation  may  cause 
an  effusion  of  fibrin,  which  coagulates  in  the  tubes  and 
mingles  with  the  epithelial  cells  and  blood-globules.  In 
cases  which  result  from  scarlatina,  the  catarrhal  and  exuda- 
tive process  is  united  to  the  desquamative.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  stage,  the  contents  of  the  tubules  become 
changed  into  an  amorphous  mass.  If  the  inflammatory 
stimulus  is  continued,  fatty  changes  follow. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  this  form  of  Bright' s 
disease,  the  inflammatory  processes  run  an  acute  course, 
and  quickly  terminate  either  in  recovery  or  death  ;  a  cer- 
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tain  proportion,  however,  become  chronic,  and  the  ehang« 
which  tliL*  kidneys  undergo  vary  according  to  the  form 
of  the  degenerative  inflammatory"  changes  which  may  be 
establisht.'d. 

Thia  bi-ings  as  to  the  second  or  degeneratlre  gtage  of  par- 
aiphymatous  nephritis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  ealled,  the 
fatty  stage  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  Brif^ht's  dJseaso. 

In  this  stage  the  active  inflammatory  proc<>»Rea  haw 
ceased,  and  the  degenerative  processes  have  eommpnced,  or 
if  epithelial  degeneration  has  been  tlie  primary  lesion,  fitCty 
transformation  commences. 

It  is  a  lepiitimate  consequence  of  depraved  cell-growth, 
and  may  make  its  appearance  in  any  form  of  renal  lesion 
in  which  there  is  a  protractM  interference  with  the  normal 
condition  of  the  uriniforous  tubes  ;  at  first,  but  few  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferoua  tnl>es  undei^o  the  fatty 
change,  but  as  the  transformation  becomes  gi-neral.  the 
entire  contents  of  the  tubules  become  loaded  witli  minule 
oil-gloiiules,  and  this  constitutes  tlie  stage  of  fatly  degen- 
eration. The  kidneys  an;  now  enlarged,  their  capsules  are 
non-adherent,  enrface  is  smooth ;  color  ia  pal^r  than  na- 
tural, presenting  a  more  or  less  yellow  appearance ;  some- 
times it  is  mottled ;  stellate  or  punctate  congestion  la 
usually  more  or  less  marked.  On  section,  you  will  find  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  due  cliinfly  to  an  inrreosa 
in  the  volume  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  of  a  pal* 
yrilowish-white  color ;  there  ia  but  little  change  in  the  me- 
dullary portion.  The  Malpighian  tufts  do  not  stand  out 
prominently  as  in  the  first  stage,  for  tliere  is  more  or  l«ai 
fatty  material  in  the  dilated  portion  of  the  uriniferous  tubes 
around  tin?  Malpighian  tufts,  which  gives  them  somewhat 
of  a  i>ale  appearance.  The  vascularity  of  the  whole  kidoiy 
seems  to  be  very  much  diminished.  As  in  the  first  stage, 
the  principal  changes  take  place  in  the  convolnt^'d  tubes  of 
the  cortical  portion,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  tubnles 
which  surrounds  the  Malpighian  tufts.  Tliin  flections  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  a  kidney  in  this  stage  of  degenera- 
tion are  very  opaque  and  show  little  more  by  the  microscope 
than  uriniforous  tubnles  distended  with  fatty  granules  ;  tJie 
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tubules  are,  however,  irregularly  distended  with  this  ma- 
terial. At  some  points  they  are  greatly  increased  in  size,  at 
other  points  they  are  of  normal  calibre.  In  the  Malpighian 
tufts  are  found  oil-globules  more  or  less  abundantly,  but 
the  capillaries  of  the  tuft  are  unchanged. 

It  is  possible  for  recovery  to  take  place  after  a  kidney 
has  reach(?d  the  stage  of  fatty  transformation  ;  the  degener- 
ative process  may  be  arrested  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
normal  circulation  in  the  kidneys,  tho  fatty  material  may 
be  removed  from  the  tubules,  and  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  tubes  be  restored. 

If  the  interference  with  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of 
the  kidneys  is  continued,  atroj^hy  or  granular  degeneration 
of  the  organs  necessarily  follows.  Rome  claim  that  renal 
atrophy  and  granular  degenemtion  of  the  kidneys  are  the 
same  ;  that  the  gi-anular  degeneration  is  a  form  of  atrophy. 
One  thing  seems  to  me  very  certain,  that  both  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  associated  with  or  the  result  of  long-continued 
active  or  passive  renal  congestion,  which  has  already 
induced  in  the  kidneys  some  one  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  described.  Tli(»se  prior  tubular  changes  may  or  may 
not  have  been  ushered  in  and  attended  by  acute  symptoms. 

After  the  fattv  transformation  has  b(»en  established  under 
the  continued  morbid  stimulus,  cellular  elements  are  devel- 
oped in  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and  in  the  intertubular 
tissue,  which  pass  through  the  changes  of  new  tissue  forma- 
tions ;  contraction  of  the  new  material  follows,  thickening 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  tubules  is  gradually  developed,  and 
the  processes  of  inflammatory  atrophy  are  slowly  pro- 
gressing. At  the  same  time,  the  contents  of  the  tubules 
and  the  epithelium  are  constantly  undergoing  fatty  and 
granular  degeneration. 

The  contractions  which  occur  in  the  new  tissue-formations 
may  constrict  the  uriniferous  tubules  at  various  points,  and 
thus  cause  the  development  of  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea  or  even  larger.  In  this  form 
of  kidney  degeneration,  there  is  never  that  amount  of  new 
tissue  increase  which  occurs  in  the  gouty  or  cirrhotic  kidney. 
You  will  necessarily  find  that  kidneys  which  have  passed 
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into  tile  atrophied  stage  of  parenchymatous  n4?p)iritjs, 
present  a  variety  of  appearances,  and  are  always  niore  or 
less  diminished  in  size.  Their  surface  is  uneyen  and  moru 
or  less  nodular,  their  capsules  are  adherent,  and  when  re- 
moved, portions  of  kidney-tissue  are  removed  with  them, 
leaving  the  denuded  surface  of  the  oi^ns  uneven  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  more  or  less  granular,  often  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  sluggish  granulating  ulcer.  The 
color  varies,  it  may  be  white  with  a  few  stellate  vessels  here 
and  there  on  Us  surface,  or  it  may  present  an  unnatunUly 
red  or  mottled  appearance. 

On  section,  it  will  be  found  that  the  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  kidneys  is  mainly  due  to  atrophy  of  the  cortical 
BubstancG ;  the  medullary  portion  retains  very  nearly  ite 
normal  dimensions ;  the  loss  of  the  cortical  substance  may  be 
BO  complete  that  the  medullarj-  portion  of  the  organ  apj>earft 
to  extend  almost  to  its  surface;  the  cortical  substance 
between  the  pyi-amids  will  also  be  more  or  less  atrophied. 
The  whole  is  firm  and  tough,  not  easily  broken  down  under 
pressure ;  the  capsule  is  not  only  adherent,  but  slightly 
thickened. 

On  making  a  microscopical  examination  of  sections  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  a  kidney  in  this  stage  of  nephritis, 
a  noticeable  feature  will  be  the  great  hypertrophj'  of  the 
stroma,  of  the  organ  at  the  expense  of  vessels  and  tubules, 
You  will  And  the  walls  of  the  vessels  thickened  either  by 
formative  irdlammatory  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  walls  themselves,  or  an  increase  in  the  tissues  which 
surround  them.  The  Malpighian  tufts  will  have  lost  their 
distinctness  on  account  of  the  thickening  of  their  cap&olcs, 
and  the  reduced  size  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tufts. 

The  uriniferous  tubuleawiil  be  found  filled  in  some  places 
with  granular  or  fatty  material ;  in  other  places  they  will 
be  entirely  obliterated;  again,  atrophied  and  more  or  less 
shrivelled.  The  chief  changes  therefore  are,  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  greater  or  less  obliteration 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  a  more  or  less  marked  disap- 
pearance of  the  epithelial  lining  from  the  tubules  which  are 
not  obliterated,  as  well  as  evidences  of  fatty  and  granular 
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degeneration.  There  is  also  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
walls  of  the  tubules  and  the  capsules  of  the  Malphigian 
tufts.  All  of  these  changes  are  principally  confined  to  the 
cortical  substance. 

The  close  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  a  kidney  in  this 
stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  and  a  cirrhotic  kidney, 
has  led  some  observers  to  the  opinion  that  the  degenerative 
processes  are  the  same  in  both  instances.  I  shaU  point  out 
their  differences  when  I  come  to  describe  the  anatomical 
changes  of  the  cirrhotic  kidney. 

The  duration  and  termination  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses in  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease  are  uncertain.  Death 
may  take  place  in  any  stage.  Complete  recovery  from  the 
first  stage  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence ;  it  is  possible 
after  the  second  stage  is  reached,  it  is  impossible  after  the 
changes  described  as  occurring  in  the  third  stage  have  taken 
place.  If  all  the  kidney-tissue  is  involved,  recovery  is  almost 
impossible.  You  must  remember  that  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  instances  of  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease,  the  entire 
kidney-tissue  is  not  involved.  This  is  specially  true  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  primary  changes  consist  in  cloudiness  of 
the  epithelium.  The  inflammatory  process  may  pass  through 
all  its  stages,  and  the  affected  kidney-tissue  become  atro- 
phied, and  yet  there  will  be  enough  of  healthy  kidney-tissue 
remaining  to  properly  perform  the  kidney  function.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  prognosis. 

Before  entering  farther  into  the  history  of  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis,  I  will  briefly  consider  the  anatomical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  amyloid  and  ciiThotic  form  of  Bright' s 
disease. 

AMYLOID  FORM  OF  BRiaHTS  DISEASE. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  anatomical  changes  which 
occur  in  that  form  of  Bright' s  disease  in  which  the  primary 
changes  take  place  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Amy- 
loid degeneration  is  always  chronic  in  its  course ;  it  has  no 
acute  stage,  and  usually  invades  several  organs  of  the  body 
simultaneously. 
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Morbid  Anatomt.^ — In  tracing  the  changes  whirh  occur 
in  the  kidnej's,  or  in  any  other  gtajidular  organ  that  is  Hk 
Beat  of  amyloid  degeneration,  we  find  that  the  walls  of  the 
minute  arteries  are  primarily  affected  ;  then  there  is  added 
changes  in  the  secreting  tubes  or  cellB ;  lastly,  the  origan 
undergoes  atrophy. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  description,  the  anatomic^ 
changes  which  take  place  in  kidneys  which  are  the  seat  of 
amyloid  degeneration,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

First,  a  stage  of  degeneration  of  t!ie  walls  of  tJie  Tesselg ; 
second^  that  in  wliich  is  added  to  the  changes  in  tlie  blood- 
vessels, changes  in  the  uriniferous  tubnles ;  third,  a  stage 
of  atrophy. 

In  the  first  stage  there  is  little  change  in  the  geoenU 
appearance  of  the  kidneys.  They  may  bo  slightly  increased 
in  size,  lii-mer  than  normal,  and  allow  their  capsules  to  be 
readily  removed;  theii-  surface  is  smooth;  there  is  no 
marked  evidences  of  congestion ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a 
paler  color  than  normal.  Upon  section,  the  cortical  sab- 
stance  presents  either  a  normal  appearance,  or  j>eihaiis  the 
Malpigliian  tufts  may  appear  a  trifle  more  promint-ut  than 
natural,  and  present  the  appearance  of  gray  translnrent 
points,  which  reflect  light  better  than  the  surrounding 
tissue. 

A  farther  examination  is  usually  necessaiy  to  detect  the 
changes  which  have  occurred,  and  that  farther  exaiuinadou 
consists  in  the  application  of  the  "iodine  test."  When 
properly  used,  you  Iiave  in  iodine  an  infallible  and  easily 
applied  test  for  the  pi-esence  of  amyloid  change,  however 
slight.  Lugol's  solution,  diluted  with  water  until  it  is  of  a 
dark  sherry-color,  is  a  very  convenient  forai  for  general 
use.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  clean  camel's-hair  bruBfa 
over  the  suspected  tissue ;  after  a  few  seconds,  if  amyloid 
material  is  present,  the  ailected  parts  rapidly  absorb  the 
iodine,  and  assume  a  dark -brown  tint,  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  yellow  stain  ui)on  the  tissues  not  thus  dis«9t»ed. 
Upon  microscopic  examination,  assisted  by  iodine,  you  will 
find  in  tJie  first  stage  of  amyloid  degenonition  of  the  kid- 
neys, that  the  change  in  the  vessels  is  most  marked  in  the 
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Malpigliian  tufts.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  middle 
coats  of  the  small  arteries  have  undergone  more  or  less 
amyloid  change.  At  first,  these  are  the  only  changes  that 
are  prest»nt. 

In  the  second  stage  the  kidneys  will  be  increased  in  size 
— in  some  cases  very  much  increased ;  their  capsules  will 
be  more  adherent,  their  surfaces  will  be  smooth  and  of  a 
pale  color,  with  stellate  vascularity.  On  section,  tlie  evi- 
dence is  unmistakable  that  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
organ  is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  cortical  substance.  The 
medullary  substance  is  not  increased  to  any  extent,  but  the 
blood-vessels  of  that  portion  of  the  kidney  may  und(^igo  a 
waxy  change,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  cortical  substance.  The  normal  anatomical 
outline  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  portion  is  entirely 
lost,  the  Malpighian  tufts  are  indistinct,  and  the  whole 
cortical  substance  has  a  peculiar  waxy  appearance.  When 
a  microscopical  examination  is  made,  the  entire  s(»ction  will 
present  a  shining,  yellow  appearance,  as  though  all  the 
tissues  of  the  organ  were  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  ma- 
terial. The  uriniferous  tubules  are  distended,  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  medullary  poi'tion,  with  a  material  ap- 
parently of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is  deposited  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  the  material  in  the  tubules 
does  not  give  the  amyloid  reaction  by  the  application  of  the 
iodine  test. 

The  material  deposited  in  the  tubes  varies.  It  may  he 
made  up  of  broken-down  epithelium  and  fatty  granules,  or 
a  material,  which  is  fibrinous  in  its  nature,  may  be  pressed 
from  the  tubes  in  the  form  of  large  hyaline  casts  ;  this  ma- 
terial will  not,  however,  give  the  chaiucteristic  reaction  of 
amyloid  material  upon  the  application  of  iodine. 

The  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes  in  the  cortical  and 
tubular  portion  of  the  kidney  is  thickened,  and  sometim(^s 
the  tubular  i)ortion  is  indistinct  on  account  of  intertubular 
effusion.  The  Malpighian  capillaries  are  thickened,  opaque, 
and  glistening.  All  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney  are 
more  or  less  aff(.>cted  bj^  the  degeneration,  but  it  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  blood-vessels  which  surround  the  tubules. 
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The  cylindera  or  casta  whicli  in  waxy  kidney  are  formed 
in  the  uriniferoua  tubes,  are  usually  situated  in  tlit*  large 
tubes  of  the  pyniinids,  and  are  least  abundant  in  the  convih 
lut^i'd  tubes ;  fi-agments  of  cast  material  may  be  s»*n  not 
uufrequeutly  extending  aa  high  up  as  the  straight  tabos 
extend. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  of  very  slow  development,  aod 
much  time  may  elapse  before  it  will  bo  sufficiently  extensive 
to  interfere  materially  with  the  function  of  the  organ. 

In  the  ihiTd  stage,  or  stage  of  atrophy,  the  organ  is  very 
much  diminished  in  size.  The  capsule  is  adherent,  the  sur- 
face uneven,  and  of  a  palp,  waxy  appearance. 

Upon  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diminution  in  mze  is 
due  to  de<?rease  of  both  medullary  and  cortical  portiou. 
The  Malpighian  tufts  are  large  and  prominent ;  the  small 
arteries  are  enlarged,  and  at  points  are  rendei-ed  impervious 
by  changes  in  their  walls,  producing  a  mechanical  ubstmu- 
tion  to  the  circulation. 

On  microscopical  examination  of  sections  from  different 
portions  of  the  kidney,  at  all  points  the  tubules  will  be 
found  more  or  less  atrophied  and  their  walls  collapsed. 
The  material  wliich  was  present  in  them  in  the  second  stage, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  has  disappeared  ;  the  blood-vessels 
generally  will  appear  thickened,  and  their  outline  will  be 
more  or  leas  iiTeguIar. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  form  of  degeneration  which 
has  brought  about  this  change,  the  brownish-red  color  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  iodine  upon  the  degenerated 
Malpighian  tnfts  will  of  itself  settle  the  question.  The 
degree  of  atrophy  may  vary,  but  however  extensive  it  may 
be,  by  dipping  a  section  in  the  iodine  solution,  and  micro- 
scopically examining  it  with  a  low  power,  you  can  always 
find  abundant  evidence  if  there  is  amyloid  material  in  the 
degenerated  vessels  and  tubes. 

As  regards  the  time  required  to  effect  these  changes  which 
I  have  briefly  described,  it  is  undetermined. 

At  my  next  lecture  I  will  describe  the  lesions  of  ihe  cir- 
rhotic kidney. 


LECTURE    XXXIX. 


BRIGHT  S  DISEASES. 

Cirrhotic  or  Gouty  Form,  (Morbid  Anatomy). — ^Parenchymatous  Nei)hritis, 

(Etiology  and  Symptoms). 

I  SHALL  this  morning  invite  yonr  attention  first  to  the 
more  prominent  anatomical  changes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  kidneys  that  are  the  seat  of  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Briglit's 
disease. 

In  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease  the  morbid  processes  do 
not  pass  through  distinct  stages.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to 
recognize  anatomically  a  iirst  and  second  stage,  tliat  is,  a 
stage  in  which  there  is  an  increase  in  the  intertubular  tissue, 
and  a  stage  of  shrinking  and  atrophy  ;  but  it  is  hardly  i)os- 
sible  to  recognize  these  divisions  by  any  distinctive  symp- 
toms during  life,  and  you  will  rarely  meet  with  kidneys 
which  after  death  only  present  an  increase  in  the  intertubu- 
lar structure.  Tlie  chanffes  which  occur  in  the  kidnovs  in 
this  form  of  Bright' s  disease  consist  essentially  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  intertubular  structure,  and  a  consiHiuent 
atrophy  of  all  the  other  structures. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Kidm^ys  which  are  the  seat  of  this 
form  of  disease  will  not  at  first  be  verj^  much  increased  in 
size ;  but  as  the  process  progresses,  a  result  is  obtained  similar 
to  that  described  as  occurring  in  the  lung  when  that  organ  is 
the  seat  of  fibrous  induration,  namelj%  shrinking  of  tissue. 

As  you  examine  a  kidney  in  which  the  anatomical  changes 
are  well  developed,  you  will  notice  that  the  organ  is  some- 
what diminished  in  size,  and  that  the  capsule  is  thickened 
and  very  adherent ;  the  thickening  of  the  capsule  is  quite 
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characteristic,  and  tliere  is  more  or  less  prolongation  ot  tin? 
connective  tissue  from  the  capsule  into  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. In  consequence  of  these  connective-tispiie  prolonga- 
tions, more  or  less  of  the  kidney  structurt;  will  Ihs  re- 
moved when  the  capsiile  is  torn  off,  leavuig  the  surfacw  of 
tlie  organ  uneven  and  ragged.  After  the  removal  of  the 
capsule,  dilated  veins  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the  surface. 
Upon  section,  it  is  found  that  the  diminution  in  sine  is  doB 
to  decrease  in  the  cortical  substance.  Tlie  cortical  sul^tanco 
of  the  kidneys  is  moi-e  markedly  diminislied  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form  of  Bright's  disease ;  it  will  also  l>e  noticed 
that  the  blood-vessels  are  more  distinctly  visible  than  in  tlw 
normal  kidney,  Tlie  Malpighian  tufts,  however,  are  not  &s 
distinctly  visible  as  in  the  normal  kidney,  while  tlie  medal- 
larj'  portion  retains  very  nearly  the  same  appearance  and 
is  not  markedly  diminislied  in  size.  The  principal  changv, 
60  far  as  contraction  is  concerned,  takes  place  in  the  cor- 
tical jjortion.  This  portion  may  be  reduced  to  one-sixth  its 
normal  thickness.  The  shrinking  is  not  orUy  aj)])an.'nl  io 
the  cortical  substance  beyond  the  basi-s  of  the  pjTanijds, 
but  it  will  be  equally  noticeable  as  affecting  the  tissue  b«f- 
tween  the  pj-ramids. 

Cysts  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  cortical  portion, 
and  are  ordinarily  situated  near  its  snrfac^.  These  cysta 
are  of  varying  size,  and  may  be  the  result  of  a  number  of 
changes. 

If  a  microscopical  examination  be  made  early,  while  the 
first  stage  is  present,  the  following  changes  may  be  found. 
Between  and  around  the  Malpighian  tufts  and  uriniferous 
tubules,  there  will  be  an  increast*  of  comiective-tissuu  cells. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  precise  origla 
of  these  cells,  but  their  presence  is  an  established  tnct. 
The  kidney  will  probably  be  slightly  incivased  in  size ;  very 
soon,  however,  it  commences  to  shrink;  as  a  result  of  ibo 
shrinking,  the  Malpighian  tnft^s  diminish  in  size,  for  the 
capsule  which  surrounds  them  also  bet^oraes  thickeui"d,  firm, 
and  fibrous,  and  the  sluinking  which  ensues  presses  upon 
the  tufts  themselves.  You  will  also  find  that  the  art«;rie9 
have  become  hypertropliied,   and  their  walls  present  an 
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irregular  outline.  The  firm  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue 
between  the  Malpighian  tufts  completely  obliterates  the 
expanded  uriniferous  tubules,  bringing  the  tufts  much 
nearer  to  each  other  than  in  the  normal  kidney,  but  it  does 
not  as  a  rule  oblitemte  them.  The  Malpighian  tufts  are 
souK^times  obliteitited,  but  their  obliteration  is  usually  due 
to  the  development  of  cysts ;  sometimes  the  process  of  new 
connective-tissue  fonnations  extends  into  the  medullary  por- 
tion, and  more  or  less  shrinking  of  the  pyramids  occurs  as 
the  result.  It  is  usually,  how^ever,  exclusively  confined  to 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  organ. 

The  tubules  do  not  contain  the  sebaceous-looking  material 
described  as  existing  in  the  other  forms.  If  there  is  any 
abnormal  material  pres<mt  in  the  tubules  in  an  uncomplicated 
cirrhotic  kidney,  it  will  be  found  to  be  coagulated  fibrin, 
which  will  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  hyaline  casts 
in  the  urine ;  all  the  tubular  changes  are  secondary  to  the 
other  changes. 

Tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  these  anatomical  changes.  Some  regard  them  as  in- 
flammatory, while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
tertubular  changes  are  simply  the  result  of  chronic  hyper- 
emia, and  occur  independent  of  any  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. This  opinion  is  held  by  some  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nective-tissue increase  in  the  liver  in  cirrhosis.  This  class 
of  observers  regard  its  formation,  in  both  instances,  as 
primarily  dependent  upon  the  action  of  alcohol.  This 
foim  of  disease,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  intemper- 
ate, but  is  chiefly  met  with  in  those  persons  who  have  a 
gouty  diathesis  ;  and  in  this  class  of  cases  there  is  usually 
found,  in  addition  to  the  intertubular  changes  which  have 
already  been  referred  to,  a  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  cortical  substance  and  at  the  apices  of  the 
cones.  The  presence  of  these  deposits  is  certain  evidt^nce 
that  the  patient  during  life  was  the  subject  of  a  gouty 
diathesis,  if  not  an  actual  sufferer  from  articular  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease. 

The  fact  that  it  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  alcohol,  and  may  be  developed  in  the  same 
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manner  as  cin-bosia  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  developwl, 
namely,  aa  the  result  of  an  interference  with  the  circnlatioD 
in  the  organ,  and  the  accumulation  in  the  interlobular 
tissne  of  colorless  blood-globules  or  formative  cells,  juay 
give  support  to  the  supposition  that  the  change  dues  nol 
depend  upon  inflammatory  processes.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  estabhshed  heyond  dispute,  that  increase  of  connective 
tissue  does  occur  in  tlie  animal  economy  as  the  n-sidt  of 
inflammatory  irritation.  Such  a  development  of  interstitial 
tissue  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  lungs,  and  is  unques- 
tionably present  in  the  atrophied  stage  of  pareiu^hymatoas 
nephritis.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
the  theory  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  the  principal 
or  only  cause  of  the  anatomical  chauges  which  occur  in  this 
form  of  kidney  disease. 

The  ciiThotic  kidney  wiU  rarely  be  met  with  nnassociated 
with  other  degenemtive  processes.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  forms  of  Bright' s  disease.  You  wiU  rarely  meet 
with  an  amyloid  kidney  which  is  altogether  waxy.  Any 
fonn  of  kidney  degeneration  may  be  engrafted  upon  any 
other  form  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  cirrhotic  change  may  be  de- 
veloped upon  a  tubular  inflammation— a  tubular  inflamnia- 
tion  upon  an  amyloid  or  a  cirrhotic  degeneration.  Indeed, 
a  great  source  of  confusion  in  all  fonns  of  Bright's  disease, 
is  the  change  in  the  tubules,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
inflammatory  in  their  nature.  At  an  autopsy,  the  evidencea 
of  amyloid  and  curliotic  degeneration  may  be  present  ia 
the  kidneys,  and  in  addition,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
there  will  be  foimd  evidences  of  recent  tubular  iuliaramo- 
tion,  which  may  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  death. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  tubular  inflammation  is 
secondary  to  the  cirrhotic  or  amyloid  degeneiation. 

Some  claim  that  there  are  no  changes  in  tlie  amyloid  kid- 
ney which  are  not  secondary  to  tubular  intlaiiimation,  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  concerning  amyloid  degenera- 
tion as  affucting  other  organs ;  and  it  can  hardly  Iji^  i>o3sible 
tliat  the  kidney  should  form  such  a  notable  exception,  and 
that  its  blood-vessels  should  fail  to  be  tlie  primary  seat  of 
its  development. 
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Tn  conclusion  I  will  state,  that  although  as  you  examine 
a  kidney  which  is  the  seat  of  the  combined  forms  of  dogen- 
emtion  tliat  we  have  been  considering,  you  will  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  primary  seat  of  the  lesion, 
yet,  when  you  take  the  etiology  and  clinical  history  in  con- 
nection with  these  anatomical  changes,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  settling  the  question. 

Having  given  you  an  outline  of  the  anatomical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  three  forms  of  kidney  disease  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  Bright' s  diseases,  I  will 
return  to  the  history  of  parenchymatous  nejAritis,  by  invit- 
ing your  attention  to  its  causation. 

ETIOLOGY  OF  PARENCHYMATOUS  NEPHRITIS. 

The  causation  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  history 
of  every  disease  ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  one  under 
consideration. 

The  most  common  cause  of  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
especially  in  the  adult,  is  exposure  of  the  surface  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  This  is  known  from  the  class 
of  subjects  in  wiiich  the  disease  is  most  liable  to  occur,  it 
being  more  frequently  met  with  among  bakers,  firemen, 
moulders,  and  that  class  of  persons  whose  occupation  sub- 
jects them  to  sudden  and  repeated  changes  of  temperature. 
Again,  it  occurs  among  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  alcohol ;  they  may  not  be  habitual  drinkers,  or  greatly 
intemperate,  but  they  occasionally  "go  on  a  spree,"  and 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  expose  themselves  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  or  to  prolonged  cold  after  violent 
exercise.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  the  alcohol 
that  develops  the  tubular  inflammation,  but  it  is  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  these  persons  subject 
themselves  as  the  legitimate  result  of  such  indulgence.  The 
daily  use  of  alcohol  may  be  indulged  in  for  many  years 
without  the  development  of  this  form  of  kidney  dise:K<(% 
provided  the  individual  exercises  care  in  regard  to  (expo- 
sure ;  alcohol,  therefore,  cannot  be  included  among  the 
direct  causes  of  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease. 

Occasionally  it  hap])ens  that  a  veiy  trifling  exposure  to 
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sudden  chaugea  in  temperature  is  sufficient  to  develop  it, 
Hucli  as  sitting  in  a  draught  of  air  aud  exposing  tlie  loins 
liglitly  covered  to  a  current  of  cold  air  wliile  the  indiriduiU 
is  in  a  heated  condition.  In  this  climate  tlie  failure  lo  wwir 
flannel  next  the  body  througliout  the  year  is  dune  at  tiie 
risk  of  developing  at  some  time  an  iullamniatory  process  in 
the  uriniferoua  tubules.  We  do  uot  kn()W  with  certainty 
how  tills  exposui-e  acta.  Some  claim  that  chilling  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  body  causes  congestion  of  the  int<>rnal  oigams 
and  as  the  wsult  of  the  congestion  developed  in  the  kidneys. 
nephritis  occurs.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  patient  who 
has  "chills  aud  fever"  should  have  renal  disease  developud 
as  a  consequence,  for  there  is  certainly  a  congi?stion  of  all 
the  internal  organs  during  the  cold  stage  of  an  lut^rniit- 
t«nt,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  such  chills  prtxluce 
nephritis. 

There  is  another  theory,  that  the  defective  action  of  the 
skin  which  occurs  when  the  surface  of  the  body  is  exposed 
to  cold,  its  power  of  elimination  being  more  or  less  arrested, 
causes  certain  excrementitious  matt^^rs  to  accuniulatt^  in 
the  blood,  and  the  labor  of  the  elimination  of  tliia  excre- 
mentitious material  is  thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and  this 
leads  to  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  uriuiferoas 
tubules.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  disease  is  some- 
times produced  in  this  way. 

Again,  thei-e  is  another  theory  which  is  qnite  reasonable, 
namely,  that  the  nephritic  iuflammation  is  due  to  the  refloX 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  there  being  a  connection 
between  the  sympathetic  nervous  syst«^m  and  the  surface  of 
the  body.  This  theory  rests  on  the  same  basis  which  is  em- 
ployed to  explain  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis afte-r  exposure  to  cold. 

A  combination  of  the  two  last  theories  will  perhaps  a^^count 
for  the  mode  of  its  development  in  the  largest  proportion  of 
cases.  If,  in  addition  to  the  extm  work  thj'owu  on  the  kid- 
neys, there  is  a  peculiar  shock  commnnieated  to  the  general 
system  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  in  obedience  to  in- 
fluences acting  directly  upon  the  kidneys,  the  condition  is 
&ivorable  to  the  development  of  renal  tubular  inflammation. 
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Another  very  common  cause  of  this  form  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease is  the  ciri^ulation  of  morbid  elements  in  the  blood,  each 
as  induce  blood-poisoning.  These  poisonous  elements  are 
very  numerous.  L'ndei'  tliis  head  are  embraced  all  those 
jjoisons  which  give  rise  to  speciiic  forms  of  fever,  such  aa 
scarlatina,  typhus,  diphtlieria,  meaales,  pyaemia,  rheuma- 
tism, etc.,  etc. 

These  poisons  are  especially  liable  to  develop  tubular 
nephritis,  for  they  act  as  dii-ect  irritants  upon  the  tubuU 
uriniferi.  The  poison  of  scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
frefjuent  causes  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease.  Every 
epidemic  of  scarlatina  is  not  attended  by  renal  complica- 
tions, for  there  are  some  seasons  when  scarlatina  prevails, 
in  wliich  scarcely  a  case  of  renal  disease  will  occur ;  while 
during  other  seasons,  almost  every  case  will  be  followed 
by  more  or  less  severe  tubular  inilammation,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  scarlatina  may  apparently  be  no  more  severe  in 
character.  Sucli  variations  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  tubular  inflammation  aa 
dependent  upon  a  difference  in  the  type  of  the  scarlatina 
poison. 

Another  class  of  causes  of  this  form  of  kidney  disease  may 
be  inclnd^-d  under  the  head  of  renal  irritants,  which  may  bo 
introduced  into  the  stomach;  among  these  are  the  balsam 
of  copaiba,  spirits  of  turpentine,  cantharides,  etc.  The 
prolonged  use  of  these  remedies,  or  their  administration  in 
overdoses,  not  uufrequently  gives  rise  to  tubular  inHammar- 
tion  of  the  kidneys. 

Anotlier  cause  of  nepliritis  which  may  be  named,  is  acute 
internal  intiammatiim,  especially  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; 
you  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  its  occurrence  during 
a  severe  pneumonia. 

Still  another  cause  of  renal  tubular  intlammation  is  preg- 
nancy. Iff  was  formerl}^  supposed  that  pregnancy  produced 
Bright's  disease  by  interferi>nce  with  the  renal  circulation 
as  the  resalt  of  pressure  on  the  renal  veins  ;  but.  probably, 
this  is  rarely  a  cause  of  tubular  inflammation.  During 
Xiregnancy  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of  excrementitioua 
material  to  be  carrii-d  oat  of  tlie  system  by  the  kidneys. 
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wliich  not  only  calls  upon  these  organs  for  increased  labiir, 
but  this  material  acts  as  an  m-itant  to  the  uriniferous  tubes. 
and  the  development  of  tubular  inflammation  is  the  result. 
It  may  occur  a,t  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  rare  be- 
fore the  third  month,  and  is  of  nioi-e  fn^iuent  oecurrpnce 
during  the  latter  months.  In  connection  with  pi-eguancy, 
this  fonn  of  Briglit's  disease  does  not  usually  pass  beyond 
the  first  stage.  It  often  disappears  rapidly,  and  iierer  re- 
curs, or  it  may  appear  in  successive  pregnancies,  and  finally 
pass  on  to  the  stage  of  atrophy. 

Again,  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys  dependent  npoD 
interference  with  the  return  circulation,  resulting  from  car- 
diac or  pulmonary  disease,  may  give  rise  to  this  form  of 
Bright' 8  disease,  the  anatomical  lesions  of  which  were 
described  under  the  beud  of  catarrh  of  the  uriniferoos 
tubes. 

There  is  a  degeneration  of  the  epitlieliuin  of  the  ui-inifer- 
ous  tubes,  wliich  occurs  uudi"r  certain  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  inflammation.  It  is  not  amyloid;  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  fatty  change  ;  but  it  occurs  during  thy  decay 
jjroceases  of  old  age.  This  epithelial  degeneration  of  tlie 
uriniferous  tubules  is  a  result  of  senile  change.  In  this 
sense,  extreme  old  age  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  tubnlar 
epithelial  degeneration  in  the  kidneys. 

Unquestionably,  the  majority  of  cases  of  parenohjTnatona 
nephritis  commence  as  more  or  less  acute  affections.  The 
acute  symptoms  may  be  of  short  dumtion,  and  even  over- 
looked by  the  patient ;  but  the  iuilammatory  tubular  ehango 
must  precede  the  degeneration,  and  the  general  coiiilition  of 
the  individual  at  the  time  of  the  primary  changes,  as  well 
as  the  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  their  development,  will 
modify  to  a  very  great  extent  the  ra])idity  of  these  changes. 

St-hptoms. — We  are  now  brought  to  the  considtrntion  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease.  I  shall  con- 
sider them  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  diifereUt 
anatomical  stages  of  the  dist^ase. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  these  symptoms,  let  me  rendnd 
you  tliat  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  abnormal 
quantities  has  very  much,  if  not  entu'ely,  to  do  with  the 
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phenomena  which  attend  the  development  of  the  dilFervnt 
forms  of  Briglit's  disease. 

The  direct  etTeets  of  an  excess  of  urea  in  the  oircula  tion, 
and  ihe  different  theories  in  regard  to  its  poisonous  elements, 
I  have  already  considered  under  tlie  liead  of  acute  ursemia. 

The  tirst  eymploiu  wlueli  ordinarily  attracts  the  att^-nliun 
of  a  patient  in  the  fii-st  stage  of  parenchymatous  nejilirilis, 
is  ccdema  of  the  face.  There  may  have  been  some  wymji- 
toms  of  gastric  disturbance  jirior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
cpderaa,  but  they  have  not  been  distinctive  in  their  char- 
a<'ter.  After  eX]>osure  to  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in 
temperature,  or  after  an  attack  uf  scarlet  fever,  di])htlier!a, 
or  some  acnte  febrile  affection,  or  without  any  known 
cause,  an  individual  notices  a  islight  pulhness  about  the 
eyes  in  the  morning  on  rising  ;  if  he  is  una'mic,  the  cedema 
may  apj^ar  in  the  feet  and  ankles  at  the  same  time.  This 
oedema  usually  increases  Ttry  rapidly.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cedema,  there  is  generally  a  restlessness  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  jiatient.  At  the  same  time 
tliere  is  more  or  less  rise  in  temiK-niture,  and  these  patients 
will  complain  of  a  constant  headache,  which  seems  to  In- 
crease in  severity  from  hour  to  hour  ;  at  times  the  patient 
is  very  drowsy. 

If  the  patient  is  closely  questioned,  he  will  state  that 
recently  he  has  noticed  some  change  in  his  urine ;  that  it 
lias  been  scanty  and  high-colored,  and  he  has  had  frequent 
desire  to  pass  urine.  Perhaps  he  has  had  some  pain  in 
the  ba«k  and  along  the  loins,  and  he  may  also  complain  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  some  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting, 
which  sometimes  is  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  so  much 
BO,  that  the  physician  will  direct  his  attention  to  the 
stomach,  as  the  seat  of  all  the  trouble,  and  treat  the 
patient  for  some  gastric  disease.  There  is  more  or  less  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  which  is  irritable  in  character.  The 
skin  is  usually  unnaturally  dry  ;  occasionally  it  is  moist,  but 
when  it  is  so,  the  perspiration  has  a  peculiar  urinous  odor. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  objective  symptoms 
■which  attend  the  development  of  the  tirst  stage  of  a  mild 
form  of  pai-enchymatoua  nephritis.     With  these  symptoms  i 
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you  are  to  expect  nothing  iiK^re  than  a  sunjile  catanh  of  the 
uriniferoua  tubes. 

Ill  a  favorable  case,  aftur  the  patient  has  reached  tht;  con- 
ditioQ  described,  he  begins  to  impruve  ;  the  urine  is  increased 
in  quantity,  the  ccdema  gradually  disapi^eiLrs,  the  headache 
modenites.  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  abate,  and  in  th«?  course 
of  two  or  thrae  weelis  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered. 

In  a  certain  projtortion  of  cases  no  such  favorable  issne 
occurs.  Instead  of  improving,  the  jiatient  steadily  grow* 
worse  ;  the  a'denia  is  present  not  only  in  Ihe  face  and  lower 
extremities,  but  extends  over  the  entire  body.  AU  the 
cellular  tissues  of  the  body  become  OKlematous,  exteinudly 
and  internally.  As  the  result  of  the  paluionary  (pdeuia, 
we  have  dyspno?a.  Dyspnoea  in  this  coiuiectinn  is  not 
always  dependent  upon  an  oedeniatous  condition  of  tlie  lung, 
for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  uremic  dyspncea,  independent  ol 
any  changi?  in  the  lung-tissue.  But,  when  the  general  ana- 
sarca just  described  is  present,  you  will  probably  find  the 
lungs  a?dematous.  The  pulmonary  (edema  may  also  some- 
times be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  puliiionarj'  conges- 
tion, giving  a  watery  expectoration,  which  may  be  streaked 
with  blood.  If  the  disease  progresses,  the  anasarca  will 
gradually  increase  until  the  patient  becomes  perfectly 
"  water-loggt^."  AVith  the  general  anasarca,  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  body  assumes  a  peculiar  pale,  waxy  apiK-aram-e ; 
tliere  is  cedema  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  mure  or 
less  effusion  into  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities. 
The  blood  becoming  more  and  more  poisoned  by  the  t*xi!re- 
mentitious  matter  which  the  diseased  kidneys  are  unable  to 
eliminate,  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena  ai-e  develnijed ;  the 
patient  becomes  very  restless,  muscular  twitcliings  are  de- 
veloped, and  these  may  soon  be  followed  by  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death. 

If  tliis  class  of  ]>atients  do  not  die  from  the  direct  effect 
of  the  urea  upon  the  nerve-centres,  they  may  have  stTond- 
ary  affections,  such  as  meningitis,  pericarditis,  endocarditis, 
pneumonia,  etc.,  which  may  very  rapidly  terminate  fatally. 
This  is  the  most  unfavorable  of  all  the  types  of  parenchy- 
matous nephritis.     Cases  of  this  type  often  follow  ecarlat 
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fever,  and  not  unfrequently  their  severity  is  such  that  they 
do  not  yield  to  any  plan  of  treatment  which  may  be 
adopted.  The  same  type  of  cases  is  also  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  other  diseases  in  which  morbid  changes  in  the 
blood  occur  similar  to  those  which  are  present  in  scarlet 
fever,  a  list  of  which  I  give  you  under  the  head  of  etiology 
of  the  disease. 


LECTURE   XL. 


BRIGHrS  DISEASES. 

Parenchymatous  Nephritis. — Symptoms. 

We  have  studied  tlie  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  and  I  have  already  described  to 
you  two  types  of  this  stage  of  the  disease  ;  a  very  mild 
type,  which  genemlly  tenninates  in  complete  recovery,  and 
a  very  severe  type,  which  is  usually  rapidly  fatal. 

I  will  this  morning  briefly  detail  the  objective  phenomena 
of  one  or  two  otlier  types  of  this  stage  of  Bright' s  disease, 
then  carefully  study  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

Th(*  type  of  cases  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  invite 
your  attention,  inchules  tliose  in  which  the  dis(»ase  com- 
mencing  either  with  acute  symptoms,  or  st(»aling  on  insidi- 
ously, does  not  terminate  in  complete  recovery  or  death,  but 
becomi^s  chronic.  If  its  advent  is  marked  hy  acute  symp- 
t(mis,  it  is  attcMided  by  such  phenomena  as  have  already 
been  detailed  ;  the  patient  rapidly  reac^hes  the  condition  of 
general  anasarca,  which  is  attended  by  more  or  less  ])ulmo- 
nary  anlema  ;  his  symptoms  are  distressing  and  pei-hajis 
urgent  ;  he  has  probably  reached  the  fourth  or  fifth  w*M-k 
of  his  disease  ;  his  countenance  has  assumed  a  vtny  paHid 
appearance  ;  the  pallor  is  not  lik(^  the  clear  pallor  of  phthisis, 
nor  like  the  dingv  ^jaUor  of  canc(^r,  but  is  peculiar,  not 
easily  described,  is  characteristic  of  this  fonn  of  Brighfs 
disease,  and  is  easily   recognized   after  having  been  once 
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seen.  Now,  yon  probably  have  become  very  anxious  as  to 
the  rfisnlt  of  the  case ;  but  in  this  abnost  hopeless  condi- 
tion, the  patient  begins  to  pass  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  ; 
it  is  sparingly  increased  at  Jirst,  and  perhaps  the  increase  is 
dne  to  the  effect  of  remedies  which  yon  have  been  employ- 
ing :  the  appetite  begins  to  return,  nausea  gi-adually  disap- 
pears ;  the  patient  snflers  less  from  i-estlessness ;  the  ana- 
sarca gradually  diminishes,  the  sleep  becomes  quiet  and  re- 
freshing— in  fact,  there  is  a  gradual  but  steady  improve- 
ment in  all  the  symptoms.  A  patient  in  such  a  condition 
is  passing  from  the  firet  into  the  second  stage  of  pai-enchy- 
matoiis  nephritis,  and  is  hastening  on  to  the  third  stage. 
The  improvement  which  has  commenced  may  be  con- 
tinned,  or  the  patient  may  be  the  subject  of  relapses ;  but 
after  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  mouths,  he  may  be  so  much 
restored  as  to  regard  himself  in  a  comparatively  good  con- 
dition of  health.  Usnally,  this  class  of  patients  do  not  so 
far  recover  but  that  they  still  carry  traces  of  the  disease 
with  them  ;  they  reach  the  condition  of  confirmed  invalids, 
never  quite  reaching  the  condition  of  perfect  health.  There 
will  always  remain  some  ccdema,  it  never  eutiivly  disap- 
pears, and  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  Bright'a 
disease.  The  a?dema  can  always  be  detected  by  pressing 
flrmly  along  the  line  of  the  tibia,  or  behind  the  internal 
malleolus,  and  the  pit  which  is  made  by  liiTn  pressure  of 
the  finger  indicates  cedema  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Patients 
in  such  a  condition  are  always  inspired  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  reach  complete  recovery. 

When  this  type  of  tubular  nephritis  comes  on  insidiously, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  very  active  symptoms,  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  being  increased  frequently  of 
micturition,  the  cedema  is  never  very  marked,  but  is  always 
present  to  a  limited  degree ;  perhaps  there  is  at  no  time  any 
pain  in  the  back  or  loins  ;  but  there  is  a  time,  early  in  the 
history  of  the  disease,  when  the  urine  is  scanty  and  iiigh- 
colored  ;  afterward  it  becomes  copious,  of  a  pale  color  and 
low  specific  gravity. 

The  gastric  and  nervous  symptoms,  so  prominent  in  the 
other  types  which  I  have  d'-'scribed,  are  pi-esent,  but  they 
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are  never  severo.  As  the  renal  degenerative  prowas  ad- 
vances, there  is  gradual  loss  of  energy  and  emaciation  ;  tlita 
ekin  becomes  diy  and  harsh,  the  surface  assumes  a  jieculiar 
pale,  sallow  appearance,  there  is  often  great  thirst,  and  il 
you  do  not  see  the  patient  until  the  disease  is  far  advanw-d, 
you  will  be  very  likely  to  suspect  the  existence  of  diabetes. 

When  this  type  has  reached  the  sta^e  of  atrophy,  the 
Bymptoms  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  which  are 
present  in  the  stage  of  atrophy  in  the  other  typos  of  this 
disease. 

There  is  stUl  another  class  of  cases,  or  a  type  ot  this  form 
of  disease,  which  is  occasionally  met  with,  of  which  I  will 
say  a  few  words ;  it  is  a  very  acute  pan*nchymnt(jus  inflam- 
mation, which  is  ushered  in  by  violent  sj-inptonis.  more 
violent  than  in  either  of  the  classes  to  wliich  I  have  referred. 
The  patient  is  seized  with  a  chill,  intense  pain  in  the  back 
and  along  the  ureter,  with  retraction  of  both  tj^sticb?s  ;  there 
is  delirium,  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an 
array  of  urgent  sjTiiptoms,  The  patient  may  pass  into  ft 
state  of  coma,  and  die  within  two  or  three  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  The  chill  in  these  nises  is 
followed  by  high  temperature,  ranging  from  104°  F,  to 
l(t6°  F.,  almost  complete  suppression  of  urine,  p'rhaps  Dot 
more  than  two  ounces  is  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  the 
delirium  which  is  present  so  closely  resembles  that  of  men- 
ingitis, that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  between 
these  two  conditions. 

In  this  class  of  cases  there  is  a  more  intense,  active  renal 
congestion  than  in  either  of  the  other  types  which  I  hftve 
described,  and  the  tubules  are  more  completely  and  exten- 
sively filled  with  inflammatory  exudation.  Very  soon  itter 
the  accession  of  the  usliering-in  symptoms,  tndema  of  th6 
face  will  be  developed  :  and  very  soon  after  the  oecurrenoe 
of  the  eedema,  the  patient  \vill  pass  into  a  state  of  coma 
which  is  usually  followed  by  death. 

If  patients  recover  from  tins  acute  form,  they  almost 
invariably  recover  with  permanently  damaged  kidneys,  and 
afterward  present  the  symptoms  of  the  second  and  third 
Btiige  of  the  disease. 
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As  briefly  as  possible,  I  have  given  you  a  general  outline 
of  tlie  clinical  history  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  Bright' s 
disease.  Connected  with  its  history,  liowever,  there  are 
symptoms  which  are  of  special  importance,  and  whicli  I  shall 
consider  more  in  detail ;  these  are,  the  changes  in  ilie  urine ^ 
the  dropsy^  and  the  7ierwus  phenomena.  These  are  i)resent 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  cases  of  this  form  of  Bright' s 
disease,  and  their  existence  is  necessary  for  its  diagnosis. 

The  urine.  In  the  outline  history  (which  I  have  just 
given  you),  I  stated  that  in  the  firsts  or  acute  stage,  the 
urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  some- 
times is  smoky  in  appearance,  especially  in  the  more  acute 
types  of  the  disease,  is  of  high  specific  gravity,  perhaps  as 
high  as  1030. 

When  tested  for  albumen,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  urine  will  coagulate.  In  testing  for  albu- 
men, it  is  well  to  employ  both  heat  and  nitric  acid.  Albu- 
minous urine  is  usually  coagulated  by  heat  below  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  by  nitric  acid.  If  both  of  these  tests  are 
carefully  used,  you  will  rarely  be  led  into  error ;  but  mis- 
takes are  often  made  when  only  one  of  these  agents  is  em- 
ployed, for  the  reason,  that  heat  alone  wiU  not  coagulate 
albumen  in  urine  which  is  neutral  or  alkaline;  in  such 
cases,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  coagulates  and  precipitates 
the  albumen. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  urine  which  is  alkaline,  neutral,  or 
freely  acid,  a  precipitate  of  phosphatic  salts  may  be  thrown 
down  by  boiling,  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  albumen. 
The  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  immediately 
dissolves  phosphatic  sediment,  and  renders  the  urine  clear. 
It  is  important  then  that  you  use  both  t^sts,  and  that  heat 
be  first  employed;  then,  both  acid  and  heat. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is,  whether  there  are 
casts  in  the  urine.  If  a  portion  of  the  urinary  sediment  be 
microscopically  examined  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  casts 
will  be  found,  which  represent  the  exudation  which  I  have 
already  described  as  filling  more  or  less  completely  the 
uriniferous  tubes ;  these  casts  consequently  vary  somewhat 
in  appearance  and  composition.     Those  which  are  most 
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characteristic  of  this  stage  are  epithelial  casta.  In  simple 
r-atarrhal  inflammation  of  the  tubes,  there  is  a  shedding  ot 
the  epithelium,  tlien  epitlielial  casts  also  entangle  some 
blood-globules ;  in  the  very  active  fonns  of  tlie  disease 
some  casts  are  entirely  composed  of  coagulated  blood, 
called  blood-casts  ;  casts  of  this  form  and  composition  ar« 
found  in  no  other  form  of  Bright's  disease,  not  in  the  amy- 
loid or  cirrhotic  kidney,  unless  they  are  complicaled  by 
tubular  intiammation.  In  addition  to  epithelial  and  bl<H>d- 
casts,  you  may  find  some  small  and  large  hyalim.-  casts. 
Tlie  small  hyaline  easts,  as  you  remember,  are  composed  of 
pare  fibrin  poured  out  into  the  central  portion  of  the  tirinif- 
erouB  tubes,  the  epithelium  of  which  has  not  been  removwl ; 
the  large  casts  are  found  in  tubes  the  epithelinm  of  which 
has  been  removed.  The  diameter  of  the  large  hyaline  casts 
ia  sometimes  twice  that  of  the  small  casts. 

In  addition  to  the  casts,  many  scattered  epithelial  cells 
and  blood -globules  may  be  seen.  Small  hyaline  casts  are 
usually  much  more  numerous  than  large  ones. 

If  you  have  a  patient  who  has  headache,  some' fever,  mora 
or  less  ccdema,  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting,  with  scanty, 
high-colored  urine  of  higli  specific  gravity,  containing  epi- 
thelial and  small  hyaline  casts,  and  perhaps  blood-caets  or 
blood -globules  mingled  with  them,  you  may  be  certain  that 
your  patient  is  in  the  first  stage  of  parencliyiuatniis  neph- 
ritis. There  may  be  other  pathological  conditions  existing 
in  the  kidneys  at  tlie  same  time,  but  the  train  of  plieuomcna 
just  mentioned  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  some  of 
the  urLniferous  tubes  are  the  seat  of  acute  tubular  intiam- 
mation— this  may  be  engrafted  ujion  a  chronic  condition. 
In  every  case  of  Bright's  disease  which  presents  this  line  of 
symptoms,  frequent  examinations  of  the  urine  should  be 
made. 

After  this  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  has  histed  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  you  will  find  in  adults,  more  rarely  in 
children,  that  oil-glolmles  begin  to  appear  in  the  renal  casts ; 
that  the  urine  becomes  more  abundant,  is  not  so  high- 
coloi'ed,  its  specific  gravity  is  knver,  and  it  contains  Ipss 
albumen,    not    more    thau    one-thii-d    coagulating.      Th:?8e 
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changes  may  bo  regarded  as  evidences  that  the  patient  is 
passing  into  the  second  or  fatty  stage  of  tlie  disease. 

In  addition  to  those  casts  which  have  jnst  been  described, 
'  &.tty  casts  »-ill  be  present.     Tlie  appeanince  of  oil-casts  and 
cells  in  the  urine  indicates  that  the  secreting  cells  and  in- 
flammatory exudations  are  undergoing  fatty  transformation. 
The  patient  is  now  in  the  second  stage  of  parenchyniatoas 
nephritis.     If   fatty  casts  are  found  in  the  urine  for  any 
length  of  time,  although  recovery  is  possible,  it  does  not 
usually  occur,  but  the  disease  progresses  and  the  stage  of 
atrophy  commences. 
The  urine  is  now  markedly  increased  in  quantity,  it  may 
r  become  very  abundant,  its  high  color  disappears  and  it 
I  becomes  pale,  its  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  as  low  as 
1 1010,  and  although  albumen  is  never  entirely  absent  for  any 
I  length  of  time,  yet  it  is  very  much  less  in  quantity  than  in 
L  either  of  the  preceding  stages. 

The  major  portion  of  the  casts  now  found  are  the  large 
hyaline  and  line  granular  casts ;  the  latter  will  sometimes 
retain  their  epithelial  cliaracter,  but  the  epithelium  will 
have  undergone  a  fine  granular  degeneration.  The  existcnwi 
I  ot  fine  granular  casts,  or  large  hyaline  casts,  accompanied 
by  a  free  discharge  of  urine  with  a  low  specific  gravity,  ia 
evidence  that  the  patient  has  passed  into  the  third  stage  of 
this  form  of  Bright' s  disease. 

It  is  also  important  in  all  the  three  stages  of  kidney  de- 
generation whiclt  we  have  been  considering,  to  make  a  quan- 
titative analysis  of  the  urine.     There  is  some  difficulty 
'■  attending  such  an  analysis,  for  the  reason  that  as  yet  we 
I  are  unable  to  determine  how  much  urea  can  I>e  retained  in 
'  the  circulation  witliout  giving  rise  to  serious  disturbance. 
I  In  some  patients  the  normal  quantity  of  the  urea  in  the 
'  blood  may  be  very  much  increased,  and  still  the  patient 
fluffer  no    inconvenience;  while  in  others,   a  very  slight 
increase  will  enuse  gi-eat  disturbance. 

As  our  knowledge  increases  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
urea  that  can  safely  be  retained  in  the  chculation,  so  will 
the  importance  of  a  quantitive  analysis  of  the  urine  in- 
}  Btill,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  important  to 
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make  a  quantitative  ae  well  as  a  qualitative  analysis  ot  the 
urine,  for  it  will  enable  you  to  make  a  much  moro  reliable 
prognosis  if  yon  know  how  much  urea  your  patient  is 
eliminating,  as  it  may  suddenly  diminish  in  quantity,  evi- 
dencing that  some  trouble  is  approaching,  which  canQoE  be 
recognized  in  any  other  way. 

The  next  symptom  which  requires  special  notice  is  the 
dropsy. 

Dropsy  occurs  early,  and  ia  present  in  every  stage  of  thb 
form  of  Bright's  disease.  There  havi?  been  several  theories 
advanced  in  regard  to  its  cause,  but  there  is  nothing  eertaJn 
concerning  it.  One  theory  is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  sudden 
removal  from  the  body  of  a  large  amount  ot  albumen; 
whei'eas,  in  the  moat  rapidly-developed  dropsies  no  albu- 
men is  carried  out  of  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  th« 
patient  passes  little  or  no  urine. 

Anotlier  cause  assigned  for  the  dropsy  is,  that  the  kid- 
neys fail  to  eliminate  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  in  the 
foi-m  of  urine,  and  that  the  dropsy  occui-s  as  the  result  of 
this  retention  of  the  wattTy  elements;  yet  very  extensive 
dropsies  occur  while  the  patient  is  passing  more  than  thw 
noi-mal  quantity  of  urine. 

Again,  another  theory  is  advanced,  which  is  by  far  tho 
most  reasonable,  that  the  effect  of  the  ui-ea  on  the  capiUaiy 
circulation  is  such  as  to  int,erfere  with  its  power.  It  to 
evident  that  the  capillary  circulation  in  ronnection  with 
Bright's  disease  is  in  some  way  interfered  with,  for  tba 
reason  that  in  every  ease  in  which  the  disease  reaches  th« 
etage  of  atrophy,  more  or  less  extensive  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy is  developed  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
capillary  circidation. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  when  the  dropsy  occurs  in  ronnor- 
tion  with  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  it  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  the  aniemic  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
ana?mic  condition  undoubtedly  eontribntes  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  transudation  of  fluid  through  tlie  walls  of  the 
vessels  takes  place ;  but  a  patient  may  be  exceedingly 
anaemic  and  yet  no  dropsy  be  present,  and  dropsy  veiy 
often  occurs  before  the  patient  shows  any  evidence  that  bo 
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is  in  an  anaemic  condition.  I  regard  dropsy  as  a  necessary 
symptom  of  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease,  but  the  exact 
cause  of  its  occurrence  in  every  case  cannot  be  determined. 
Undoubtedly,  the  most  constant  and  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  cause  is  the  direct  eifect  of  the  excess  of  urea  ui)on 
the  capillary  circulation  and  upon  tlie  composition  of  the 
blood.  In  the  early  stage,  the  dropsy  is  a  very  marked  symp- 
tom ;  in  the  stage  of  atrophy  it  may  not  be  very  marked, 
but  there  is  always  some  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  nervous  symp- 
toms, which  are  of  great  importance  and  prominence.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  irritating 
poison  in  the  circulation,  which  acts  directly  upon  tlu; 
nervous  system.  Some  have  claimed  that  these  nervous 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  retention  in  the  circulation  of 
all  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  but  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  urea  is  the  substance  which  gives  rise 
to  the  toxaemic  symptoms. 

The  different  theories  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  these 
symptoms,  I  have  considered  under  the  head  of  ixcwUi 
uraemia.  Usually,  the  nervous  symptoms  first  manifest 
themselves  by  headache ;  therefore  h(?adache  is  a  symi)tom 
which  must  not  be  lightly  regarded,  for  it  is  often  the  i)r(?- 
cursor  of  more  dangerous  symptoms.  If  persistent  and 
severe,  and  permitted  to  pass  unrelieved,  it  maybe  follow(»d 
by  convulsions.  The  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  the  first 
stage  of  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease,  will  suffer  from  h(»ad- 
ache,  more  or  less  severe,  without  any  subsequent  convul- 
sions ;  but  the  fact  that  convulsions  do  occasionally  follow 
is  sufficient  warning  for  you  to  watch  for  the  indications  of 
convulsions. 

If  the  poisoning  goes  on  gradually,  the  patient  will  first 
become  drowsy,  the  drowsin(?ss  passing  into  stupor,  and 
frequently  he  will  pass  into  a  state  of  coma.  You  will  not 
be  so  apt  to  have  convulsions  as  when  the  x>oisoning  takes 
place  rapidly. 

A  large  number  of  patients  with  this  form  of  Bright' s 
disease  unquestionably  die  from  the  direct  effect  of  the 
urea  upon  the  nervous  centres  ;  but  a  still  larger  number 
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die  from  the  complications  wliich  are  deTeloped  tluring  in 
course. 

By  rememberint^  the  prominent  points  in  the  history  of 
thia  form  of  Bright'a  disease,  to  whicli  I  hnve  briefly  cnllnd 
your  attention,  you  will  he  able,  Jn  the  majnnty  of  in- 
stances, not  only  to  recognize  its  existence,  but  to  detf-r- 
miue  the  stage  of  the  inflamniatory  process,  wUctlitr  it  W 
that  of  congestion  and  commencing  exudation,  of  exuda- 
tion and  commencing  degeneration,  or  of  degencmtion  and 
atrophy. 

Before  giving  yon  the  rules  for  the  differential  diaguoMs 
of  this  form  of  Briglit's  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  speak  of  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur  dar- 
ing its  progress,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  modify  to 
a  very  great  extent  its  clinical  history. 

One  of  the  most  constant  complications  of  the  adranced 
stage  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease,  is  tlie  development 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  This  complication  will  uever  be 
met  with  in  the  first  or  second  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
will  always  be  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
stage  of  atrophy.  This  hypertrophy  is  due  to  interference 
with  t!ie  systemic  capillary  circulation,  which  results  from 
the  long-continued  excess  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

Its  existence  is  an  evidence  that  the  renal  disease,  of  which 
it  is  a  complication,  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  fact  of  its  existence  under  certain  circumstances  may 
be  of  service  in  enabling  you  to  determine  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  For  instance,  you  may  be  called  to  a  patient  who 
is  in  a  condition  of  coma  or  convulsion, — if  yon  find  that 
simple  cardiac  hypertrophy  exists,  it  will  enable  you  to 
decide  that  the  patient  is  not  in  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  coma  or  convulsions  are  dependent  upon 
an  engrafting  of  an  acute  tubular  infiammntiou  on  a  clirotuo 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Complications  affecting  the  lungs  and  bronchi  are  of  qnite 
frequent  occurrence.  Prominent  among  these  is  pulmonary 
cedema.  This  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  stage. 
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Another  very  important  pulmonaiy  complication  ia  pneu- 
monia.  Tile pneumotiia  developed  nnder  these  circumstanuee 
usually  progresses  aecording  to  the  rules  which    govern 
acute  pneumonia.     The  pneumonia  itself  is  not  particularly 
dangL-rous — but  there  is  danger  from  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  cedema,  affecting  portions  of  the  lung 
unaffeeu-d  by  the  pneumonia.     This  danger  must  be  antici- 
pat^.'d,  and  means  must  be  employed  to  arrest  its  develop- 
[  ment  on  the  occurrence  of  the  lirat  symptoms  indicating  ltd 
'  presence.     The  mere  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  a 
I  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia  is  of  but  slight  signifi- 
I  cance,  but  the  presence  of  casts  in  the  urine  indicating  the 
I  existence  of  tubular  nephritis  is  an  element  of  danger  not 
r  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

Bronchitis  is  another  pulmonary  complication  of    this 
form  of  Bright's  disease.     It  may  occur  as  an  acute  affec- 
tion in  the  first  stage  of  the  kidney  dist-ase,  but  it  is  niudi 
more  likely  to  occur  as  a  chi'ouic  affection  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease. 
Inllammation  of  serous  membranes  ia  another  class  of 
I  complicjitions  of  quite  frequent  occurrence  in  parenchyma- 
Itoua  nephritis. 

The  serous  membrane  most  frequently  affected  ia  the 
I  endocardium.  Your  text-books  say  that  it  ia  the  last  com- 
Lpllcation  likely  to  occur,  but  I  would  place  it  at  the  head 
I  of  the  list.  The  reason  that  endocarditis  is  of  so  frequent 
I  occurrence  is,  that  the  endocardial  surface  is  constantly  ex- 
|- posed  to  the  in-itatiug  influence  of  the  poison  contained  in 
f  the  blood  as  the  result  of  the  arrest  of  the  renal  function. 

The  next  most  frequent  serous  inflammation  occurring  in 
r  this  connection  is  pleurisy.  The  pleurisy  of  Bright's  dis- 
I  ease  ia  usually  insidious  in  its  development,  and  ordinarily 
[  occurs  only  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

Meningitis  of  Bright's  disease  is  most  frequently  devel- 
I  oped  in  its  acute  stage.  Another  complication  which  may 
occur  is  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  This  raucous  membrane  undergoes  strnc- 
tnral  changes,  and  patients  never  entirely  recover  from 
these  changes. 
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Amaurosis  is  also  a  complication  of  this  form  of  Bright' 8 
disease.  Tliere  are  two  forms.  One  occurs  during  the  first 
stage,  the  stage  in  which  there  may  have  been  considerable 
cerebral  disturbance ;  perhaps  the  patient  has  had  convul- 
sions and  coma,  and  when  he  has  somewhat  recovered  from 
these  acute  symptoms  there  may  be  complete  loss  of  sight. 
This  fonn  of  amaurosis  is  usually  temporary,  and  is  unat- 
tended by  any  change  in  the  retina  recognizable  by  tlie 
"opthalmoscope  ;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  direct  effect  of 
the  urea  upon  the  retina. 

The  other  form  is  first  indicated  by  the  patient's  in- 
ability to  see  distinctly ;  subsequently  he  has  more  or  less 
difliculty  in  reading  print  which  formerly  he  had  read  with 
ease ;  lenses  do  not  improve  his  vision — after  a  time  the 
sight  may  be  entirely  lost. 

This  form  of  amaurosis  is  due  to  an  inflammation  affect- 
ing the  retina — a  neuro-retinitis.  This  is  present  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  a  large  number  of  patients  with  chronic 
Bright' s  disease,  and  sometimes  by  opthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation Bright' s  disease  can  be  recognized  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  retina  when  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  been  overlooked  or  Avhen  they  are  not  well  marked. 
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BRIGHT' S  DISEASES. 

Parencbymatous   Nephritis   (contintied). — Differential    Diagnosis. — Amyloid 
Degeneration  of  Kidneys;  Etiology,  etc. — Cirrhotic  Kidney ;  Etiology,  etc. 

Tuis  morning  I  shall  first  invite  your  attention  to  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  differential  diar/nosis  of  the 
various  stages  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  which  were 
engaging  our  attention  at  my  last  lecture.  The  general 
symptoms  and  the  changes  in  the  urine  in  the  first  stage 
of  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease  are  so  obvious  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  any  other  disease. 
The  only  circumstances  under  whicli  it  is  possible  for  the 
acute  stage  of  this  affection  to  pass  unrecognized  are  those 
in  which  the  dropsy  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  and  when 
a  (careful  examination  of  the  urine  has  not  been  made. 

You  may  not  always  be  able  readily  to  determine  whether 
an  acute  attack  is  primary  or  secondary,  that  is,  whetlier  it 
has  occurred  in  kidneys  that  were  healthy  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  or  that  were  already  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
degeneration.  The  previous  history  of  the  patient,  and  tlie 
presence  or  absence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  are  the  only 
means  which  you  have  to  guide  you  in  your  decision. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  high-colon^d,  smoky,  and 
blood-tinged  urine,  of  high  specific  gi-avity,  containing 
epithelial,  small  hyaline  and  blood-casts,  gives  positive  in- 
dications of  tlie  acute  stage  of  this  form  of  Brighfs  dis- 
ease ;  but  these  indications  may  all  be  present  when  an 
acute  attack  is  engrafted  upon  a  chronic  degeneration. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  urine  is  abundant,  of  pale 
color,  low  spocilic  gravity,  highly  albuminous,  and  con- 
taiua  fatty,  granular  and  hyaline  casts,  it  furnishes  positive 
evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  of  this  form  of  BrigliCs  dis- 
ease. 

In  all  cases,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  previous  his- 
tory and  causation  of  the  disease  is  of  great  diagnostic  im- 
portance. 

A  state  of  ursemic  stupor,  with  a  dry  tonguo  and  sordee 
on  the  teeth,  may  be  mistaken  for  typhus  or  Ij^jhoid  fcTer, 
yet  the  history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  urine,  will  serve  to  remove  all  doubts.  Bear  in  mind 
that  a  patient  with  chronic  renal  disease  may  also  Imre  a 
specific  fever,  and  that  patients  with  8]>ecilic  fever  may  liaro 
scanty  and  albuminous  urine,  but  it  rarely  if  ever  containa 
casts,  unless  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  present  as  a  com- 
plication. 

The  same  rules  wiU  also  enable  you  to  maice  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  this  foi-m  of  Bright's  disease  and  pnen- 
monia,  erysipelas  and  pyiemia,  when  the  latter  an>  attended 
by  scanty,  higli-coloi-ed,  ami  albuminous  urine. 

If  the  urine  is  subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  it  i» 
hardly  possible  for  one  to  confound  the  anremia  and  rnehexia 
which  sometimes  attend  the  stage  of  atrapiiy  in  this  form 
of  renal  disease  with  the  cachexia  of  otber  orgiinic  diseases. 

The  mistakes  that  are  made  in  diagnosis,  or  rather  the 
failures  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this  form  of  renal  dis- 
ease, are  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  careful  and  repeated 
examinations  of  the  urine  liave  not  been  made.  In  every 
case  of  persistent  dyspepsia  which  does  not  yield  to  treat- 
ment, you  should  carefully  examine  the  urine,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  dys- 
pepsia with  the  advancj^d  stage  of  this  form  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease. 

Prognosis.— Concerning  the  prognosis,  I  have  already 
said  much  in  connection  witli  the  history  of  the  complica- 
tions which  are  so  frequent  attendants  of  this  form  of  kid- 
ney disease.  The  tendency  in  the  first  stage  is  to  recovery. 
In  this  st:ige,  perhaps  it  is  as  curable  a  disease  as  aeutw 
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bronchitis  or  pneninonia,  bnt  tlie  chances  of  recovery  are 
mnoh  bettor  in  the  young  tUun  in  pei-soiis  passed  middle 
life.  In  tliose  cases  which  tA-rininate  in  recovery,  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  tlie  disease  disappear  within  two  or 
three  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack;  the 
albnmen  in  the  nrine  is  the  liust  to  disapjiear.  So  long  as 
albumen  continues  in  the  urine,  however  small  in  quantity 
it  may  be.  recovery  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  this  class  of  patients  recover,  yet 
not  nnfreqnently  the  disease  terminates  fatally.  The 
symptoms  which  indicate  a  fatal  tennination  are,  very 
scanty  iirine,  frequent  and  distressing  vomiting,  extensive 
anasarca,  severe  and  i>er3istent  headache,  convulsions, 
coma,  typhoid  sjTnptomn.  and  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
acut^e  complications  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Again,  in  quite  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient 
passes  rapidly  from  the  first,  or  a*ute,  into  tlie  second  and 
third,  or  chronic  stage  of  the  disease.  The  termination  of 
the  first,  or  acute  stage,  ia  indicated  by  a  co}>ious  secretion 
of  urine  ;  it  becomes  pale  in  color,  it  still  contains  casts,  but 
they  are  less  in  number,  and  their  character  is  changed  in 
the  manner  already  described.  The  drojtsy  diminishes,  but 
does  not  entiiely  diBapj>ear.  The  patient  niaj'  be  able  to 
rutnrn  to  his  oi-dinarj'  duties,  but  the  cedema  of  the  feet  and 
ankles  does  not  entirely  disappear,  and  the  urine  remains 
albuminous. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  the 
structural  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  such  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  i-epair.  All  portions  of  the  kidney,  however,  are 
not  equally  affected,  consequently  the  depurative  function 
of  the  organ  is  not  entirely  suspended,  but  is  imperfectly 
carried  on.  So  long  as  the  degenerative  i)rocess  is  not  pro- 
gressive, this  class  of  patients  get  along  quite  comfortably, 
bnt  its  tendency  is  to  progress,  and  more  and  more  of  the 
Sudney-tissne  becomes  involved,  until  at  length  il  reaches 
a  point  beyond  which  life  cannot  be  sustained. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  long  before  this  limit  is 
■?«ached,  some  one  of  the  numerous  complications  to  which 
I  have  referred  cause  death. 
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In  the  advanced  stage  of  this  form  of  Brij^ht's  dtFeose, 
the  most  trustworthy  prognostic  indications  are  to  be  ob- 
tainod  by  conipai-ing  the  evidences  fumisUed  by  the  utlno 
with  the  general  symptoraa. 

Yon  must  always  be  cautions  in  giving  a  prt^nosis  as 
regards  time,  for  the  symptoms  may  suddeuly  bo  greatly 
aggravated  by  some  imprudence  on  the  pai-t  uf  your  paUeni. 
From  exposure  to  cold,  or  error  in  diet,  lie  may  ra]M<ll]r 
pass  from  a  condition  of  comparative  good  bea.lth  to  iJis 
verge  of  nrfemic  coma  or  convulsions. 

Although  in  all  advanced  cases  of  this  diseas4j  tho  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable,  still  there  is  reason  to  ho]X!  tliat  by 
judicious  management,  even  in  the  most  unpromising  cases, 
you  may  be  able  to  relieve  many  of  the  moro  distress- 
ing symptoms,  and  greatly  prolong  the  life  of  yoor  p«- 
tient. 

Before  considering  the  plan  of  treatment  to  be  followed 
In  tlie  management  of  this  form  of  Bright'a  disease,  I  vrill 
invite  your  attention  to  the  history  of  the  causes  and  symp- 
toms of  the  amyloid  and  cu-rhotic  degem^rivtions  of  th« 
kidney,  after  which,  under  one  head,  I  aliall  detail  the 
treatment  of  these  three  forms  of  disease. 

EriiiLotiY,— I  shall  first  speak  of  the  etiology  of  the  amy- 
loid kidney. 

Tlie  primary  cause  of  amyloid  degeneration  is  still  a 
vexed  question.  It  never  occurs  in  persons  who  are  In 
perfect  health,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  almost 
uniformly  occurs,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  determine  ita 
causation. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  undoubtedly  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  syphilis  in  its 
tertiary  form.  You  may  remember  that  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  this  form  of  kidney  degeneration  rarely 
occurs  unaccompanied  by  amyloid  degeneration  of  other 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  these  degenerations 
recognize  f^yphilis  as  their  principal  cause. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  amyloid  degeniTation  is  pro- 
longed suppuration,  especially  when  associated  with  diseases 
of  bone. 
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Just  here  is  an  important  practical  point,  and  that  is, 
never  allow  a  suppuration  to  continue  any  longer  than  is 
necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  not  wise  to 
wait  any  length  of  time  for  a  spontaneous  opening  in  a  case 
of  empyema  or  deep-seated  abscess.  Do  not  suffer  too  long 
processes  of  necrosis  to  exist,  waiting  for  the  spontaneous 
removal  of  the  necrosed  bone,  nor  hesitate  to  interfere  in 
any  other  suppurative  disease,  when  it  is  possible  to  relieve 
or  remove  the  cause  of  the  suppuration. 

A  too  long-continued  empyema  may  give  as  a  result  an 
amyloid  kidney,  which  will  very  much  complicate  the  case, 
and  be  an  element  of  fatal  termination.  Amyloid  kidney 
is  very  frequently  met  with  in  those  who  die  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  consequently  chronic  suppurative  diseases  of  the 
lungs  must  be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  this  form  of 
renal  degeneration. 

SY3IPT0MS. — The  symptoms  which  attend  the  development 
of  this  form  of  kidney  degeneiTition  are  never  very  well 
marked,  especially  in  its  early  stage.  The  usual  manner  of 
its  development  is  aa  follows :  an  individual  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  some  exhausting  form  of  disease,  such  as  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  notices  that  he  is  losing  strength,  that 
he  is  becoming  more  feeble  than  usual,  and  that  he  has  less 
mental  and  physical  vigor  than  he  is  accustomed  to  have. 
He  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  his  usual  amount 
of  work ;  that  he  is  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion ;  that  he  has  an  unusually  pallid  countenance,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  which 
he  voids  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  He  is  now  obliged  to 
rise  two  or  three  times  during  the  night  to  pass  urine,  and 
at  times  he  passes  large  quantities.  He  also  notices  a  ful- 
ness of  the  abdomen  which  he  has  never  before  observed, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

He  may  have  detected  a  tumor  in  the  right,  and  perhaps 
one  also  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  When  he  assumes  the 
recumbent  posture,  on  account  of  th(5  dyspnoea,  he  must 
have  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  elevated.  Doubtless 
the  dyspnoea  is  partially  due  to  the  anaemic  condition  of 
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tlie  patient,  and  partially  to  the  upward  pressure  cansed  hf 
an  enlarged  lirer  and  8plei?n.  Perhaps  there  is  sliglife 
cedema  abont  the  ankles,  especially  at  night.  He  does  not 
perspire  readily,  but  when  he  does,  the  perspiration  luis  an 
orinoua  odor.  Certain  articles  of  food,  especially  fatty 
substances,  which  never  before  liave  disagreed  with  him, 
now  give  rise  to  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  he  may  have 
occasional  vomitings. 

This  train  of  symptoms,  coming  on  in  a  person  who  lias 
been  the  subject  of  any  of  the  fonns  of  disease  to  which  I 
have  referred,  leads  one  to  suspect  that  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidney  is  taking  place.  If,  upon  furthur  exam- 
tion,  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  siileen  is  found 
(for  the  two  conditions  are  always  associated  i,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  liver  is  smooth  aud  its  edges  sharp,  you  may  bv 
certain  that  the  amyloid  form  of  Bright's  disease  exists. 
With  these  symptoms  there  will  also  be  more  or  less  fluid 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  its  presence  will  be  doe 
to  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  liver,  and  will  not 
depend  upon  the  changes  in  the  kidneys. 

In  this  class  of  patients,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
there  is  a  peculiar  cachexia  present  which  is  almost  char 
acteristic.  The  patient  has  a  pale,  waxy  complexion,  with 
little  pigmentary  deposits  in  the  skin,  particularly  aboat 
the  eyelids.  This  cachexia  is  usually  most  marked  in 
syphilitic  subjects. 

In  this  form,  as  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  kidney  dis- 
ease, there  are  three  prominent  classes  of  symptoms.  The 
first  class  includes  those  symptoms  present  with  abnormal 
changes  in  the  urine.  The  second  class  includes  those 
which  we  liave  with  dropsy.  The  third  class  includes  those 
which  have  to  do  with  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  It  is 
important  that  we  consider  each  of  these  in  detail. 

The  urine,  as  1  have  already  stated,  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, the  patient  may  be  passing  as  much  as  one  hundred 
ounces  in  twenty-fonr  hours  ;  forty  ounces  in  iwenty-fooT 
hours  is  a  small  quantity  to  be  passed  by  a  patient  with 
amyloid  kidneys.  It  is  light-colored,  looking  very  ranch 
like  clear  water,  or  it  may  have  a  slight  amber  color.     It  is 
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of  low  specific  gravity,  somotimes  as  low  as  1005.  Whfiii, 
tested  for  albumen,  it  will  be  found  always  to  contain  an 
appreciable  quantity.  Usually  the  quantity  is  not  lai;ge, 
and  sometimes  tlie  most  delicate  tests  will  only  give  a  trace., 
but  some  is  invariably  present.  Wiien  the  uriue  is  ex- 
amined microscopically,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  casts, 
either  large  hyaline,  or  fine  granular,  or  both.  Casts  of 
either  variety  usually  are  not  abundant,  and  several  ex- 
aminations may  be  required  before  their  presence  or  ab- 
sence can  be  positively  determined.  Epithelial  or  fatty 
fiasts  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  nrine  of  patients  who 
are  suffering  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
but  Iheir  presence  is  an  indication  that  the  patient  has 
something  more  than  amyloid  kidney,  that  thei-e  has  been 
engrafted  upon  the  amyloid  form  of  the  disease  an  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  tubules.  Tlie  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  albiimen  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  known  to 
be  suffering  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  a  kidney,  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  positive  evidence  that  tubular  intlam- 
raatioQ  has  occurred  in  an  already  degenerated  kidney. 

The  large  quantity  of  urine  voided  by  patients  with 
amyloid  kidney  attracts  attention,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
patient  with  waxj-  kidney  will  come  to  you  with  the  idea  that 
lie  has  diabetes.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  is  so  lai^, 
and  tliere  is  such  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  accom- 
panied by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  a  disinclination  to 
exertion,  that  nnless  you  are  upon  your  guai-d  you  will  be 
led  into  the  same  error  of  belief,  but  an  examination  of 
the  urine  will  soon  settle  the  question  whether  tlie  patient 
18  or  is  not  suffering  from  diabetes,  llie  urine  is  of  low 
specific  gravity,  contains  no  sugar,  but  albumen  and  casts 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

With  rpgard  to  the  dropsy,  it  is  never  very  marked  in 
this  form  of  Bright's  disease.  The  general  anasarca  which 
is  so  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis,  is  never  present.  There  may  be  slight 
cndema  of  the  feet,  especially  at  night,  and  you  may  find 
fluid  in  the  abdominal  (cavity,  but  the  ascites,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  due  to  changes  in  the  liver  mther  tlian  to 
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changes  in  the  kidnny.  If  goneral  anasarca  is  present  in 
connection  with  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  it  unst 
be  regarded  as  certain  evidence  that  tubular  inflamnia- 
tion  lias  been  engrafted  upon  the  primary  kidney  degyni'ra- 
tion. 

Tlie  nervous  symptoms  which  are  present  in  this  fonn  u( 
Bright's  disease  are  never  very  prominent.  This  class  of 
patients  do  not  usually  suffer  very  nmcli  from  headaeht?, 
and  rarely  have  convulaiona  or  pass  into  coma.  Thi>y 
usually  die  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some  complication, 
or  in  other  words  die  as  much  from  the  effects  of  amyloid 
degeneration  of  other  organs  as  from  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  question  whether  amyloid  degenera- 
tion affecting  only  the  kidneys  ever  proves  fatal.  Diarrhflea, 
the  result  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  ascites  depending  upon  changes  in  the  liver,  may 
cause  death. 

You  are  not  as  likely  to  meet  with  active  complications  in 
this  form  as  In  the  inflammatory  form  of  Briglit's  disease. 
Most  of  the  complications  which  occur  arc  degenerative  in 
character.  Patients  are  not  especially  liable  to  have  poen- 
monia,  bronchitis  or  pericarditis,  or  any  of  the  acute  in- 
flammations occurring  in  connection  with  the  inllamniarory 
form. 

If  dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  are  persistent  and  do  not 
readily  yield  to  treatment,  occur  with  amyloid  kidney,  and 
if  with  them  we  have  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
and  if,  besides,  diarrlwra  is  developed,  the  existence  of  amy- 
loid degeneration  of  the  intestines  is  established  almost  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  tlio  diarrhcea 
will  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy  does  not  usually  occur  as  a  compli- 
cation with  this  form  of  the  disease,  but  we  expect  to  find 
it  as  such  in  the  stage  of  atrophy  of  parenchyraatnus  ne- 
phritis and  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney  ;  rarely  is  it  present  in 
any  stage  of  the  amyloid  kidney. 

DiFFERKiNTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — In  the  early  stages,  usually 
it  is  not  difiicult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between 
the  two  forms  of  Briglit's  disease,  which  have  been  engag- 
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ing  our  attention,  unless  the  amyloid  degeneration  jscompli 
cated  by  tubular  inflamraation.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
differential  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  case.  In  either  form,  when  the 
degeneration  has  reached  the  stage  of  atrophy,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other. 

When  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  there  has 
been  a  copious  secretion  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
containing  little  albumen,  and  when  the  symptoms  of  th.^ 
disease  have  come  on  gradually  in  one  who  is  suffering 
from  an  exhausting  disease,  you  may  expect  to  find  amy- 
loid kidneys,  and  the  probability  of  this  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  liver  and  spleen  are  found  enlarged. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  confound  the  cachexia  which 
attends  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease  with  that  of  any  other 
chronic  disease,  for  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  will  tell  you  positively  that  some  form 
of  renal  disease  exists,  and  it  only  remains  for  you  to 
determine  what  form  of  degeneration  of  the  kidnejs  is 
present. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  Bright' s  dis- 
ease, as  far  as  regards  time,  is  uncertain  it  undoubtedly 
takes  many  j'^ears  for  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  kidney 
to  reach  the  stage  of  atrophy,  yet  when  it  is  once  estab- 
lished recovery  is  impossible.  Resulting  as  it  does  from  a 
grave  constitutional  cachexia,  the  causes  which  produce  it  are 
constantly  in  operation,  and  they  are  but  slightly,  if  in  any 
degree  influenced  by  treatment.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  temporarily  arrested,  but  its  usual  course  is 
one  of  steady  progress  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

An  exhausting  diarrhoea,  or  a  di-opsical  accumulation, 
not  the  result  of  changes  in  the  kidneys  but  in  other  organs, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  early  symptoms  are  often  so  obscure  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  con- 
sequently the  existence  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
ney is  rarely  recognized  until  the  structural  changes  in  the 
organs  are  far  advanced,  when  it  is  very  liable  to  be  com- 
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plicated  by  tubular  mflnmiuation.  With  the  exception  nf 
itB  treatment,  tliese  are  the  priur-ipal  points  in  the  Vustory 
of  the  atnylnid  form  of  Bright'a  disease.  I  shall  consider  iu 
trcut.ini.'nt  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  other 
forms  of  tliis  class  of  diseases. 

Probably  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognize  it  during  its 
first  stage,  but  it  la  readily  recognized  during  its  second  Mid 
third  stage.  You  may  not  always  reach  a  diagnosis  by  an 
examination  of  the  urine,  for  very  many  of  the  sa.mt>  ele- 
ments are  found  in  it  as  are  present  in  the  atropiued  stage 
of  the  inflammatory  form  and  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney, 
but  taken  in  connection  with  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  a  positive  diagnosis  can  generally  be 
reached, 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the 
cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

Etiology. — The  two  most  common  causes  of  this  lorm 
of  kidney  degeneration  are  gout  and  rheumatism.  One  of 
these  causes  is  so  frequently  associated  with  its  de*-elop- 
ment  that  it  has  given  a  name  to  the  disease,  namely, 
"gouty  kiduey." 

Cirrhotic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  when  associated 
either  with  rheumatism  or  gout,  is  probably  prodaa.>d  by 
those  changes  in  the  blood  which  are  characlerislic  ol  k 
rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis. 

The  constant  and  continued  use  of  alcohol  may  be  re- 
garded as  another  cause  of  ciiThotic  kiduey,  for  we  not 
unfrequently  find  this  condition  of  the  kidney  a.ssocialf!d 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  and  the  same  steady  and  iwo- 
longt'd  indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  wliidi 
produces  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  may  proiliice  a  cirrhotic 
kidney.  I'liese  three  are  the  principal  causes  of  cirrhotic 
kidney. 

This  condition  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  conneo- 
tion  with  Ifiad-poisoning,  therefore  lead-poisoning  has  been 
included  in  the  list  of  causes  of  cirrhotic  kiduey. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  passive  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  which  occurs  in  connection  with  some  fonns  of 
heart  disease,  leads  to  the  development  of  cirrhotic  fcidjiejr. 
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I  have  already  shown  you  that  the  hardtming  of  the  organn 
which  occurs  under  such  circumstances  is  due  to  chang(»rt 
in  the  blood-vessels  and  tubules,  rather  than  to  any  cliang<»rt 
in  the  intertubular  tissue,  which  changes  are  almost  tin* 
reverse  of  those  which  occur  in  the  cin-liotic  kidn(»y. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  which  mark  tlie  dtjvi^loj)- 
ment  of  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright' s  diseastj,  are  ev(.»n 
more  obscure  than  those  of  either  of  the  oth(»r  forms  of  the 
disease.  It  is  so  insidious  in  its  ai)pr()acli,  that  the  symj)- 
toms  which  mark  its  commencement  will  rarely  if  ever  be 
recognized.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  is  a 
frequent  desire  to  pass  urine.  Tln»re  may  Ix^  no  albu- 
men nor  casts  in  the  urine*,  no  dr()j)sy,  and  nc>n(»  of  the 
symptoms  which  usually  mark  the  pn^sence  of  kidney 
disease. 

There  may  be  only  well-d(»fined  n(»rvous  sym])toms  during 
life,  and  y(»t,  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  well-defined 
cirrhotic  kidneys  may  be  found. 

Usually  the  disease  is  develop(.*d  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

An  individual  notices  that  he  is  growing  f<M*]>le  without 
any  apparent  cause  ;  hit  is  suffering  from  dyHj>epti(f  nymp 
toms;  he  notices  that  he  is  ])assing  a  larger  ([uantity  of 
urine  than  normal,  and  perliaps  at  the  siime  time  then*  will 
he  a  slight  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities  after  prolonged 
exertion,  such  as  standing  or  walking.  Tfiis  o'dcma  com<*rt 
and  gf>es,  is  more  mark^.^l  at  night  on  retiring,  dis:ipp<'aring 
in  the  morning  on  rising.  The  comjilexion  assum^'H  a  dingy 
hue. 

It  is  for  the  relief  of  their  dy^^jx'ptic  KvnjptoniH  this  rUn^ti 

of  patients  usually  consult  their  phyhidan.  and  a  pl;in  of 

treatment  is  adojit^^d  for  their  r<'lj<'f,    with  the  ut^i^innun* 

that  they  will  Im,-  all  right  arr  ^mpu  a?*  th<*y  rau  le;ivi*  off  work 

and  take  a  rest.     A  nngje  examination  of  th<'  urine  ni;iy 

fail  to  detect  either  allium'-n  or  <ai-lK.  and  the  |ironji>s''j*  of 

speedy  recovery  1><-<'ome  more  j>o-jtjv<'.     'J'h<'  ea^'  go«'!^  oji  ; 

the  patient  l>e<;ome'i  more  and  more  f<5<4;]e.  he  Ijjij^  a  <:in-. 

worn  look,  he  l>w'om'-*^  more  fretful  than  U'-ual.  i>  n<'rvoii!S 

and  restless,  and  lindti  hi*!i  bi'^'ji  ih  not  refreshing  :  hudd^-nly, 

»2 
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when  under  excitement,  lie  is  seized  with  convulsions, 
jjasses  into  coma,  remains  insensible  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  dies. 

Ferliaps  the  urine  was  examined  the  day  before  the  con- 
vulsion, and  no  albumen  was  found ;  but  if  it  be  examined 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  both  albumen  and  casts  will  be 
found. 


LECTURE   XLII. 


BRIGHT  S    DISEASES. 

Cirrhotic  Kidney. — Symptoms,  etc. 

At  my  last  lecture  I  gave  you  an  outline  history  of  the 
symptoms  which  attend  the  development  of  the  cirrhotic 
form  of  Bright' s  disease. 

This  morning  I  shall  consider  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  symptoms  in  detail. 

There  are  in  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease,  as  in  the  other 
fonns,  three  prominent  classes  of  symptoms,  namely,  the 
changes  in  the  urine,  the  dropsy,  and  the  nenous  phe- 
nomena. 

The  urine  is  increas<xl  in  quantity,  and  of  low  specific 
gravity,  but  rarely  as  low  as  is  found  in  connection  with 
the  amyloid  kidney;  an  average  specific  gmvity  in  this 
form  of  the  disi»ase  is  1010.  It  is  chai-acteristic  of  the  urine 
in  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease,  that  albumen  is  sometimes 
present  and  sometimes  absent.  We  do  not  know  why  this 
is  so.  In  the  other  forms  of  Bright' s  disease,  albumen  is 
always  found  in  gn^^ter  or  less  quantities  in  the  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  examined  for  casts,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  examine  several  specimens  before  casts  will  be  found,  but 
when  found,  they  usually  are  of  the  large  hyaline  variety. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot 
always  be  arrived  at  by  a  single  examination  of  the  urine  ; 
several  examinations  are  frequently  necessary  before  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  disease  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  just  here  that  mistakes  are  occasionally  made,  as 
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this  class  of  patients  give  a  very  good  history  of  diabete* : 
they  suffiT  from  thirst,  pass  a  ^rge  ciuautity  of  »irine,  hav<) 
dyspeptic  symptonis,  and  jiresent  marked  eFidence  of  enm- 
ciatioQ,  and  when  the  urine  is  examined,  there  iluiy  Ix-- 
neither  casts  nor  albumen  found.  But  tho  application  of 
the  test  for  sugar  soon  settles  the  question ;  besides,  dia- 
betic urine  is  always  of  high  8i«?cific  gravity,  i-anging  from 
1030  to  1040.  If  the  spwitic  gravity  of  the  urine  is  not 
more  than  1010,  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
cirrhotic  foi-m  of  Bright' a  disease. 

Dropsy  is  never  a  very  urgent  symptom  in  this  form  of 
kidney  disease.  Slight  a'dema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  after 
exertion  is  present  in  almost  all  cases.  When  chronic 
CBdema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  present,  and  is  associated 
with  the  geneml  symptoms  and  conditions  of  tho  urine 
which  have  been  des(^ribed,  you  nwd  not  hesitate  lu  rugnrd 
the  case  as  one  of  tho  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  disease. 
General  anasarca  does  not  occur  in  this  fttrm  of  the  disease. 
When  ascites  is  present,  it  is  due  to  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  liver  rather  than  to  those  wbich  have 
taken  place  in  the  kidney. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  connect<ed  with  thisfonn 
of  Bright's  disease  are  associated  with  the  nervous  system ; 
the  explanation  of  this  clinical  fact  is  by  no  means  Hear. 
These  syniptoins  come  and  go  in  a  miinner  not  readily 
imderstood.  The  earliest  and  most  constant  of  this  class  of 
symptoms  is  headache,  whicii  is  sometimL-s  most  violent  in 
character,  occurring  as  it  very  commonly  does  in  connection 
with  gout  and  rheumatism,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  regardtni  as 
gouty  or  rheumatic  in  character.  With  these  heada(;hes 
there  ia  more  or  less  distnrbance  of  nei-ve-fnnctiou,  such  as 
vertigo,  temporary  inability  to  speak,  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing,  numbness,  neuralgic  '[)ainB,  cramps,  choitfl,  lem- 
3>orary  and  partial  paralysis  in  one  arm  or  leg.  There  may 
be  confusion  of  thought  or  impairment  of  menioiy  ;  con- 
firmed mania  may  be  developed.  These  patients  are  always 
liable  to  convulsions  after  unusaliy  severe  mental  or  physi- 
cal exertiim  ;  from  the  convulsions  they  may  pass  into  a 
[  «ate  of  coma;  or  after  the  convulsions,  the  patient  may 
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become  drowsy,  with  more  or  less  delirium,  with  a  tongue 
brown  and  dry  ;  from  the  di-QwsinesB  passing  into  a  state  of 
eoma,  with  the  pupils  dilated.  In  both  cases  death  soon 
follows. 

It  is  probable  that  the  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  has 
rery  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  these  nervona 
iymptoms.  It  is  always  important  to  remeniber  the  dangers 
"  a  whieh  these  patients  are  constantly  exposed. 
In  some  rases  a  single  attack  of  violent  conviilsions,  which 
s  been  preceded  by  intense  headache,  in  a  few  hours  ter- 
Dinates  in  a  fatal  coma.  There  is  another  class  of  quite 
uportant  symptoms  which  attend  tliia  form  of  Bright's 
isease,  regarded  by  some  as  complications.  The  most  con- 
tant  of  tliese  is  cardiac  hypertrophy ;  it  is  present  to  a 
greater  or  leas  degree  in  all  cases  of  contracted  kidney, 
(Then  the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage.  In  some 
bases,  valvular  disease  or  atheromatons  aud  calcareous 
Regeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  large  arteries  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  development  of  the  hypertrophy  ;  but  when  no 
Boch  obvious  causes  exist,  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes  aa 
pfhtm  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  atrophied  stage  of 
partnchyraatous  nephritis. 

The  hypertrophy  in  such  cases  is  usually  confined  to  the 
left  ventricle.  The  presence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left,  ven- 
tricle without  any  assignable  cause,  such  as  valvular  disease, 
.,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  direct  your  attention  towards 
'  kidneys  for  an  explanation  of  its  presence.  If  in  con- 
nection with  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  urine  is  abundant 
and  of  low  specific  gravity,  containing  only  a  trace  of  albu- 
,  you  may  be  almost  certain  of  the  existence  of  this 
torm  of  Bright's  disease. 

Serous  inflammations  are  not  so  liable  to  occur  in  con- 
nection with  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  as  in  connection 
with  the  inflammatorj' fonn  ;  but  mucous  inflammations  are 
more  frequently  met  with  in  this  connection,  especially 
bronchitis,  which  assumes  a  chronic  type  and  alternates  with 
cenal  and  gouty  symptoms. 

Amaurosis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  results  or  atten- 
dants of  a  cirrhotic  kidney.     In  the  early  stage  of  this 
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disease,  the  attacks  of  blindness  are  sudden  and  traadent. 
and  are  of  uriemic  origin.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  tlits 
disease,  the  loss  of  sight  comes  on  gradually,  one  eye  only 
may  be  affected,  but  usually  both  eyes  are  equally  involved  ; 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight  under  these  rircumstances  is 
a  true  neuro-retinitiB,  which  can  readily  be  recognized  by 
an  oplithalinoscflpic  examination. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  t'lus  form  of  Bright's  diacasc, 
hemorrhages  are  liable  to  occur  from  mueous  and  serosa 
surfaces,  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  organs.  The  cerebral 
is  the  most  serious  of  these  hemorrliagcs.  This  fonn  of 
renal  disease  is  more  frequently  associated  with  i«;rebml 
apoplexy  than  all  other  fonns ;  for,  with  this  form  you  are 
mtii'e  likely  to  have  degeneration  of  the  ci'rebrol  arterifs, 
and  the  increased  force  given  to  the  current  of  blood  by  the- 
hypertrophied  left  ventricle  causes  rupture  of  the  weakened 
walls  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

Interstitial  gastritis  is  frequently  met  with  in  connection 
with  this  form  of  renal  disease. 

DiFFEiiKSTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — I  have  but  few  wonls  to  say 
concerning  the  differential  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  Bright'e 
disease.  I  liave  considered  it  in  connection  with  the  morfeid 
anatomy  and  symptoms.  The  state  of  uryraic  stupor  to 
which  I  referred  in  the  history  of  its  symptoms,  when  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  other  typhoid  symptoms  are  pa'sent,  may 
l)e  mistaken  for  typhus  fever ;  but  the  absence  of  the  cliar- 
acteristic  eruption  of  the  fever,  and  tlie  quantity  and  c(«n- 
position  of  the  urine,  taken  in  couneefion  with  the  history 
of  the  case,  are  always  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis. 

The  presence  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  the 
insidious  development  of  the  diswise,  the  large  quantity  of 
nnne  secreted,  and  its  low  siK»cific  gravity,  with  little  or  no 
albumen  present,  and  only  occasional  casts,  is  sufGcienl  to 
distinguish  this  forra  of  Bright's  disease  from  the  other 
fonns  which  have  been  engaging  our  attention. 

PiEOGNOsirt. — Tile  prognosis,  as  far  as  regards  complete 
recovery,  is  l>ad.  When  the  anatomical  changes  wluch 
characterize  this  form  of  renal  disease  are  once  est-iiblislail, 
their  tendency  is  to  progress  ;  and  although  a  long  time  lua^ 
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elapse  from  their  commencement  to  the  fatal  tennination, 
still  whenever  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
well  advanced,  you  must  remember  that  your  patient  is 
constantly  in  danger  from  the  complications  of  the  nervous 
system  to  which  I  have  refen-ed. 

I  know  of  no  class  of  patients  who  are  sun'ounded  by  so 
many  forms  of  danger  as  those  suffering  from  advanced 
cirrhotic  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
different  forms  of  Bright' s  disease  which  have  been  engag- 
ing our  attention,  I  will  briefly  review  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  in  their  differential  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  Bright' s  disease  can  always  be  made  if 
you  remember  the  clinical  history  and  the  changes  in  the 
urine  which  take  place  in  the  different  fonns  of  renal  dis- 
ease which  I  have  been  describing.  A  positive  diagnosis  of 
any  one  of  these  forms  of  renal  disease  rests  upon  the 
presence  of  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine.  The  presence 
of  albumen  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  evidence,  for  albu- 
men may  be  present  in  the  urine  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances where  no  organic  renal  disease  exists.  By  the 
exercise  of  proper  care,  the  failure  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  any  form  of  Bright' s  disease  is  hardly  excusable. 

It  is  also  important  that  you  should  make  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  the  three  forms  of  disease  which  we  have 
been  considering,  for  upon  such  a  diagnosis  will  an  intelli- 
gent prognosis  and  treatment  very  much  depend. 

The  first  stage  of  tubular  inflammation  can  always  be 
recognized.  The  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  the  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  and  the  presence  of  epithi^lial,  small 
hyaline,  and  blood-casts,  establish  the  existence  of  this 
^age  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  clinical  history  of 
this  form  is  also  entirely  different  from  that  of  either  of  the 
other  forms.  If  the  kidney  disease  has  followed  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  or  any  form  of  acute  disi^ase,  or 
if  it  has  commenced  suddenly'  (without  any  such  preceding 
history),  with  dropsy,  diminution  of  urine,  and  fevei* — or 
even  if  it  has  come  on  gradually,  with  dropsy  and  diminu- 
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tion  of  urine,  yoii  may  be  almost  certain  tliat  yonr  case  Is 
one  of  parendiyina  tons  nephritis. 

There  may  ha  some  difficulty  in  distingnishiiiK  by  tho 
exiBtin^  syniptoiris  between  the  stage  of  atrophy  in  tliis 
form  and  advanced  amyloid  or  cirrhotic  degeneration  of  tl»e 
kidney  ;  but  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  diseaw 
will  generally  enable  you  to  make  the  differential  diagiinais. 
Tlie  one  is  an  indaramatory  affection  declared  by  groiC 
positivenesfi  of  symptoms  throughout  the  whole  course, — 
while  the  others  are  insidious  in  their  approach  and  are 
characterized  by  liuctuations  in  certain  of  their  syniptomB. 

If  a  patient  with  evident  renal  disease  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  syphilis,  chronic  suppumtion,  or  some  exhausting 
disease,  and  his  illness  commences  Insidiously  with  an 
abundant  urinary  secretion  containing  a  trace  of  albumen, 
amyloid  degenei-ation  of  the  kidney  is  indifiated  ;  if  it  com- 
mences insidiously  with  no  positive  symptoms  until  au 
urajmtc  convulsion  occurs,  or  dimness  of  vision  api>ear»,  tu 
one  who  is  the  subject  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  the  cirrhotio 
kidney  is  almost  cerl^in  to  be  present. 

You  must  remember  that  inflammation  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes  may  be  engrafted  upou  either  tlie  amyloid  or  ciirhotic 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  and  the  three  forms  of  di»ease 
may  be  united  in  the  same  kidney.  In  tlie  majority  of  in- 
stances, however,  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the 
patient,  and  repeated  oliemieal  and  microscopic  examina- 
tiona  of  the  urine,  will  enable  you  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  commenced  as  an  inllammafion  of  the  urinifer- 
ons  tubes,  or  as  an  amyloid  degeneration  of  tlie  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidneys,  or  as  a  ciixliotic  change  in  the  inter- 
tubular  structure. 

The  existence  of  waxy  liver  and  spleen  in  connection  with 
a  case  of  Bright's  disease,  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  waxy  kidney. 

Tlie  existence  of  neuro-retinitis  is  also  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  ciirhotic  kidney. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  met  with  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  all  forms  of  Briglit's  diseases,  but  especially  with 
the  cirrhotic  kidney. 
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The  prognosis  in  Bright' s  disease  varies  with  the  force 
and  stage  of  the  disease.  Recovery  is  always  possible  in 
the  first  stage  of  tubular  nephritis  ;  it  is  also  possible  in  the 
second  stage  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  recoveries  date 
from  the  first  rather  than  from  the  second  stage. 

Complete  recovery  is  never  possible  with  the  amyloid 
kidney,  with  the  cirrhotic  kidney,  or  in  the  atrophied  stage 
of  parenchymatous  nephritis.  In  each  of  these  conditions 
improvement  is  possible. 

In  the  first  stage  of  tabular  nephritis,  the  prognosis  will 
vary  with  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  CataiThal  tubular  nephritis  may  bo  com])let(*ly 
recovered  from  in  nearly  every  instance.  When  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  croupous  in  character,  complete  recovery 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  instances ;  but  when  that  con- 
diticm  is  developed  in  which  degeneration  and  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithelium  goes  on  slowly,  complete  recovery  is 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  When  the  stage  of  fatty  d(*gen- 
eration  is  reached,  the  prognosis  will  depend  verj^  much 
uj)on  the  character  of  the  first  stage  ;  if  the  fatty  stage  suc- 
ceeds a  catarrhal  or  croupcms  inflammation,  the  ])roba- 
bilities  are  that,  with  proper  management,  recovery  will 
take  place ;  if,  howev(T,  the  fatty  stage  has  been  reaclu^d 
by  epithelial  degenenition,  and  there  are  evidences  of  ex- 
tensive obstruction  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  the  chances 
for  comph^te  recovery  ar(^  viMy  doubtful,  the  stage  of  gran- 
ular degeneration  and  atrophy  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  a  patitmt  to  pass  through 
the  different  stages  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  will  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  first  stage  ;  the  third  stage 
may  be  reached  within  six  or  eight  months  from  the  occuir- 
rence  of  the  earliest  symptoms. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  may  exist  for  many 
years,  and  yet  the  patient  enjoy  a  comparatively  good 
degree  of  health.  I  now  have  the  care  of  a  medical  gentle- 
man in  whom  the  disease  has  existed  certainly  eight  years, 
yet  he  is  in  such  good  health  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  a  large  (^.oiintry  practice. 

The  cirrhotic  form  of  kidney  is  also  slow  in  its  develop- 


merit,  and  patients  witli  this  form  of  dispaao  may  lire  m»Tiy 
yeiirs  in  com  para  lively  good  health,  although,  as  I  hare 
already  eaid,  they  aro  constaDtly  in  danger  fitim  ronvulsions 
or  some  form  of  nervons  disturbance,  Ttierefore.  thy  mire 
fact  that  albumen  and  casts  are  found  in  the  tirine,  by  no 
means  positively  limits  the  life  of  tli(>  patient. 

If,  however,  the  history  of  a  tubular  intlamniivtion  pre- 
cedes or  aceompaniea  the  presence  of  albumen  and  pasts  in 
the  urine,  with  the  evidences  that  the  txibiihir  iiitlammatiaQ 
haa  reached  the  stage  of  atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
both  as  regards  time  and  the  final  rermination  of  the  case. 

Patients  with  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  do  not  Utr  m 
long  as  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  disease.  The  most  favorable  prognosis,  short  of  com- 
plete recovery,  can  probably  lie  given  in  connection  with  the 
amyloid  degeneration.  It  is  questionable  whether  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  ia  ever  an  immediaU.*  cause  of 
death.  In  these  cases,  when  the  patients  die  with  renal 
symptoms,  death  is  produced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
tubular  inflammation  npon  the  vraxy  change. 

Yon  will  notice  that  although  Bright's  disea-ies  must 
always  be  regarded  as  grave  forms  of  disease,  yet  the  prog- 
nosis is  comparatively  good.  It  ia  good  as  it  regartls 
recovery,  in  the  first  and  second  stage  of  the  intliimmatory 
form  ;  and  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  as  far  as  dura- 
tion is  concemiiMi,  the  cases  cannot  be  limitM.  Their  dura- 
tion will  depend  npou  the  management  of  the  rase  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  patient  is  surrounded,  rather 
than  upon  the  raej^  fact  that  he  has  a  chronic  form  of 
kidney  disease. 

I  now  enter  npon  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
the  different  forms  of  kidney  disease,  which  I  have  been 
describing  to  yon  under  the  general  term  of  Bright's 
diseases  of  the  kidney. 

Tkeatmknt. — This  is  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  diificult  part  of  the  history  of  these  diseases. 
It  is  still  an  unsettled  subject;  consequently,  in  discusstiig 
it,  1  sliall  first  biieSy  refer  to  some  of  the  principal  platis  of 
ti-eatment  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  iheir  cure,  and 
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afterward  speak  more  in  detail  of  those  means  which  I  have 
found  most  serviceable,  simply  giving  you  the  results  of  my 
own  experience. 

Formerly,  when  the  disease  was  regarded  as  an  albumi- 
nous nephritis,  general  and  local  blood-letting  was  practised  ; 
this  was  soon  found  to  be  attended  with  bad  results.  At 
the  present  time,  general  blood-letting  is  never  resorted  to, 
nnless  it  be  in  that  very  acute  form  of  parenchymatous 
nephritis  which  is  attended  by  violent  cerebral  symptoms. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  general  bleeding  is  service- 
able binder  such  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  practised  in 
any  other  form  of  the  disease. 

At  one  time,  mercurials  were  extensively  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases,  with  the  idea  of  putting  the  sys- 
tem under  its  constitutional  effects  and  keeping  it  so  for 
months.  This  plan  has  also  been  abandoned  ;  there  are 
some,  however,  who  claim  that  in  the  form  of  the  bichloride 
it  can  be  employed  with  benelit.  I  shall  hereafter  name  to 
you  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  administration  of  this 
form  of  mercury  is  admissible.  Mercury,  however,  should 
not  be  employed  as  a  remedy  for  general  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases,  simply  because  a  very  limited  class 
of  cases  are  benefited  by  its  administration. 

Ptyalism  is  not  admissible  in  any  form  of  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  pathology  of  the  disease  became  better 
nnderstood,  an  entirely  different  plan  of  treatment  was 
adopted,  based  upon  entirely  different  principles.  The 
kidneys  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  an  inflammation, 
and  the  proposition  was,  that  the  first  essential  in  the  treat- 
ment of  an  inflamed  organ  was  rest.  It  was  proposed  to 
treat  Bright' s  disease  upon  the  same  principle  as  an  inflamed 
eye  or  inflamed  joint  would  be  treated  ;  that  is,  give  the 
kidneys  perfect  rest. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  there  was  no  digvtinction 
made  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  principle  of  giving  rest  to  an  inflamed  organ,  is  a 
very  important  one  under  certain  conditions,  but  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  with  an  inflamed  eye,  or  an  inflamed  joint, 
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is  very  different  from  that  which  is  presented  by  the  kid- 
neys in  the  different  forms  of  Bright' s  disease. 

Carrying  out  this  idea,  it  was  proposed  to  supplant  the 
function  of  the  kidneys  as  far  as  possible  by  increasing  the 
function  of  the  skin ;  that  is,  the  skin  was  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  kidneys.  Upon  this  principle  was  based  what 
is  known  as  the  diaphoretic  plan  of  treatment.  Very  soon, 
a  strong  addition  was  made  to  the  diaphoretic  plan,  by 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  hydragogue  cathartics.  The 
principle  of  these  two  plans  of  treatment  was  to  eliminate 
the  urea  by  means  of  remedies  addressed  to  the  skin  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  allow  the  in- 
flamed kidneys  to  rest. 
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Treatment.     {Continued,) 

At  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  I  was  speaking  to  you  of 
the  diaphoretic  plan  of  treatment  in  Briglit's  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  I  will  continue  the  subject  this  morning,  by 
describing  the  manner  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  is 
pmctised. 

Tlie  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  covered  with  flannel 
blankets,  and  by  means  of  an  apparatus  procured  of  any 
instrument-maker,  hot  air  should  be  constantly  introduced 
beneath  the  bed-clothes,  and  thus  profuse  perspiration  will 
be  induced,  and  the  excretory  power  of  the  skin  taxed  to 
its  utmost. 

The  bath  should  be  continued  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  or  even  longer  ;  then  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
gi-adually  become  cool,  and  when  so,  to  resume  his  clothing 
and  walk  about  the  room  or  ward,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  be  above  70°  P.  These  baths  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  each  day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  condition  of 
the  patient  may  demand. 

When  I  entered  the  profession,  the  diaphoretic  was  the 
leading  plan  of  treatment. 

The  effect  usually  produced  by  the  employment  of  this 
plan  of  treatment  is  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  oedema.  It 
may  not  require  more  than  half  a  dozen  hot-air  baths  to 
entirely  remove  the  dropsy  from  a  *' water-logged"  patient, 
and  as  far  as  that  one  symptom  is  concerned,  to  give  com- 
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plftte  relief,  but  the  relief  ia  only  temporary.  Soon  the 
patit-nt  becomes  anaemic,  loses  his  strengtli,  and  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on,  a  point  is  i-eached  at  whirh  the  (edema  re- 
turns, although  the  hot-air  baths  are  continued,  and  tho 
effects  of  urea  upon  the  general  system  become  mon.-  marked. 
I  have  seen  patients  pass  into  convnlsiuns  wliile  the  hot-air 
batlis  were  Ix'ing  used.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  ia 
customary  to  administer  hydragogne  eathartics  in  snf- 
liciently  large  doses  to  produce  daily  three  or  four  watery 
discharges  from  the  bowels.  It  is  true  that  under  the  con- 
joined action  of  these  two  plans,  this  class  of  patients  for  a 
time  will  apixjar  very  much  relieved  ;  but  after  a  few  active 
purgations,  and  a  few  hot-air  baths,  they  will  begin  to 
complain  of  extreme  weakness,  and  very  soon  reach  a  point 
at  which  the  combined  action  of  tliese  agents  fails  even  to 
relieve  the  distressing  symptoms,  and  their  condition  13 
wtirse  than  befoi-e  their  administration  was  commenc<»d. 

Several  years  ago  I  became  convinced  that  this  depurative 
plan  of  treatment  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  wrong  be- 
cause it  rapidly  depleted  patients  that  could  not  hear 
depletion.  Exhaustion  can  as  certainly  be  prodnced  by 
profuse  diaphoresis  and  hydragogue  cathartics,  as  by  re- 
peated genei-al  bleedings,  and  urea  may  as  well  bi>  elimi- 
nated by  drawing  blood  from  the  arm  as  by  hydragogne 
cathartics  and  diaphoretics.  Besides,  the  repeated  use  of 
hydmgogue  cathartics  interferes  with  the  processea  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation.  I  would  not  discard  these  renm- 
dies,  but  hold  them  in  reserve.  They  do  not  enter  promi- 
nently into  my  plan  of  treatment. 

In  the  first  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  there  are 
three  important  things  to  be  accomplished  by  treatment, 

First:  The  elimination  of  urea. 

Second:  The  removal,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  the  in- 
flammatory products  whicli  obstruct  the  urinlferous  tn- 
bules. 

Third:  To  counteract  the  effect  of  urea  upon  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  question  arises,  how  shall  we  meet  these  indications  \ 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  exadatioD 
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which  obstructs  the  urintferons  tubules.  This  exudation 
not  only  stops  the  elimination  of  urea,  by  preventing  the 
kidneys  from  perfonning  their  normal  eliminative  function, 
but  if  it  remains  in  the  tubules  it  develops  a  degenerative 
inflammation. 

In  treating  a  case  of  bronchitis,  you  would  not  favor  an 
accumulation  in  the  bronchi  by  preventing  expectoration, 
but  you  would  aid,  in  all  possible  ways,  free  and  un- 
obstructed expectoration. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  obtains  in  the  first  stage  of 
pareuchy matoud  nephritis;  the  inflammatory  products  bo 
obstruct  the  uriniferous  tubules  as  to  prevent  these  organs 
from  performing  their  pmpor  functions, 

If  the  secretive  power  of  the  kidneys  can  be  so  increased 
that  they  will  jiour  out  fluid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  carry 
off  this  material,  a  result  mil  have  been  accomplished  of 
great  importance  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  cases. 
Digitalis  is  the  reraedj'  I  would  recommend  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  result,  as  it  increases  the  urinary  secre- 
tion without  stimulating  the  kidneys,  to  which  there  is  so 
much  objection.  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  not  act  as  a. 
diorftio  by  stimulating  the  kidneys ;  but  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  heart's  action,  it  overcomes  the  obstruction  in 
the  renal  circulation,  and  thus  causes  an  increased  flow  of  the 
iWatery  portion  of  the  urine  through  the  Malpighian  tuf  ta 
into  tlie  upper  portion  of  tlie  uriniferous  tubules.  Thus  the 
obstruction  in  the  tubes  is  washed  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  have  called  into  action  the  eliminative  functions 
of  the  kidneys,  ao  that  the  urea  is  carried  out  of  the  system 
much  mori!  rapidly  and  completely  than  it  can  be  by  the 
akin  or  bowels.  By  the  action  of  digitalis,  we  really 
diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  in  kidneys  that  are  the  seat 
of  intlammatory  congestion. 

The  statements  made  under  the  head  of  acute  uriPinia,  in 
regard  to  the  use  and  effects  of  digitalis,  are  true  in  tlus  con- 
nection. 

If  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  this  drug,  in  the  first 
Htage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  it  must  be  administered 
in  large  doses.     In   this  stage,  I  usually  administer  half  an 
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ounce  of  the  infnsion  every  two  honre  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  and  theu  wait  twelve  hours  and  watch  its  pffwts: 
after  wbioh,  I  continue  its  administration  in  snniUer  dosfs 
and  at  longer  int^i-vals,  so  long  as  the  uj'femic  syniptomi' 
are  urgent. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  digitalis.  I 
would  rerommend  the  application  of  dry  cups  over  ihit 
region  of  the  kidneys.  In  order  th;it  the  dry  cupping  may 
be  more  effectual,  each  nip  should  be  reino\-c'd  as  soon  aa 
the  vessels  beneath  are  well  titled.  The  object  is,  first,  In 
draw  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  rapillaries.  not 
Wltll  sufficient  force  to  cause  extravasjition,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  imjjede  the  circulation  through  vessels  uf 
the  skin,  and  so  cause  more  blood  to  be  diivon  into  the  in- 
flamed tissue  underneath.  The  obji'ct  o[  dry  cupping  in  nut 
To  irritate  the  surface,  but  to  nijiidly  diriiv  llie  )»lood  fniin 
the  arteries  and  as  rapidly  carry  it  tlinmgh  tlie  capillaries 
to  the  veins  in  the  backward  coiirsi'  to  tlie  ht-art.  After  dry 
cupping,  warm  poultices  over  the  kidneys  may  Ihj  applied 
with  benefit ;  digitalis  leaves  may  be  used  for  a  poultice, 
and  thus  applied,  they  will  increase  the  diuretie  effect  of 
tliu  drug  which  has  already  been  administered  internally. 
After  the  free  administration  of  digitalis  and  the  applica- 
tion of  dry  cups  to  the  kidneys,  if  the  ura>raic  symptoms 
are  still  urgent,  hot-air  baths  and  hydragogue  aithartit^ 
may  temporarily  be  resorted  to,  to  aid  in  cari-jinj:  the 
patient  over  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  but  ilieir  use 
should  not  be  continued  after  fi'ee  diure-sis  is  e.st;il'li>li'-<l. 

In  the  management  of  the  first  stage  of  parencbyniaious 
nephritis,  these  are  the  principal  means  to  be  made  use  of. 
The  next  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  relief  of  lh« 
nervona  system  from  tlie  poisonous  effects  of  the  escesa  of 
urea.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  form  of  Bright's  dis<>a^te,  a 
lai^e  amount  of  urea  may  rapidly  accnraulat*  in  the  circu- 
lation, causing  intense  headaclie,  restlessness,  and  perhaps 
convulsions  and  coraa.  Under  these  eircurastancra,  the 
means  to  be  employed  are  the  same  as  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  urffimia, 

T  will  not  now  detain  you  with  their  enumei-ation,  as  I 
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have  already  mentioned  them  in  my  lecture  npon  acute 
uraemia.  It  is  important  that  the  diuretic  plan  of  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  after  the  patient  has  passed  into 
the  second  stage.  The  administration  of  the  digitalis 
should  be  continued  in  moderate  doses.  Having  passed  the 
first  danger,  a  second  danger  arises,  namely,  that  the  fatty 
stage  will  pass  on  to  the  stage  of  atrophy.  It  is  important 
that  the  fatty  accumulations  should  be  removed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  the  uriniferous  tubules.  The  more  abun- 
dant the  urinary  flow,  the  more  completely  will  the  urinifer- 
ous tubules  be  washed  out. 

There  is  another  element  which  enters  into  the  treatment 
in  this  stage  of  the  disease, — the  establishment  of  healthy 
nutrition  in  the  kidneys.  In  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
nutrition  of  the  kidneys  is  always  imperfectly  perfoimed, 
and  patients  are  more  or  less  anaemic.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  the  nutritive  processes  be  canied  to  their 
highest  point ;  that  as  the  obstructions  are  removed  from 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  the  degenerative  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses may  be  arrested  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes 
restored.  In  the  second  stage  of  this  disease,  you  will  there- 
fore administer  digitalis  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
moderate  diuresis,  and  at  the  same  time  iron  should  be 
given  with  a  most  nutritious  diet.  If  milk  does  not  dis- 
agree with  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  the  best  article  of 
diet ;  it  may  be  taken  cold  or  hot,  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint 
at  a  time.  Adults  will  often  take  three  or  four  quarts  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Milk  is  readily  digested,  and  when 
taken  freely,  supplies  an  abundance  of  liquid,  wliich  acts 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  diuretic.  In  some  cases  a  moderate 
amount  of  stimulants  will  be  beneficial.  Wines  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  they  must  be  taken  with  the  food.  The 
patient  must  be  surrounded  by  the  best  hygienic  influences, 
be  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature  in  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments, and  the  surface  of  the  body  must  be  covered  with 
flannel.  The  secretion  of  urine  must  be  carefully  observed 
both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality.     In  this  stage,  if  the 

patient  recovers,   the  recovery  must  commence  before  a 
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tubular  degeneratire  process  rommences,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  recovery  will  show  themselves  within  six  weeks 
after  its  commencement. 

In  the  stage  of  atrophy,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the 
administration  of  diuretics.  This  stage  is  marked  by  an 
abundant  flow  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 

This  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  marked  by 
great  feebleness  of  the  vital  powers,  consequently  a  support- 
ing plan  of  treatment  is  iudicat.ed.  Usually  this  doss  of 
patients,  on  account  of  their  feeble  digestive  power,  will  be 
compelled  to  take  food  in  small  quantities  and  at  short 
intervals,  and  tboy  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  iron.  Wines  taken  in  moderation 
with  the  food  often  are  of  service. 

Great  eaie  should  be  taken  that  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  not  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temi>prature,  and,  if 
possible,  such  patients  sliould  take  up  their  residence  in  a 
warm  climate. 

Whenever  the  urine  is  scanty,  two  or  three  full  doses  of 
digitalis  should  be  administered,  for  there  is  danger  tliat  an 
acute  tubular  inflammation  may  be  developed,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  the  earliest  development  of  those  symp- 
toms which  indicate  a  tendency  in  that  direction  shouid  be 
met  by  the  application  of  dry  cups  over  the  kidneys,  and 
the  free  administration  of  digitalis. 

Let  me  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  things  to  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  this  form  of  Bright's 
disease. 

In  the  acute  stage,  whatever  may  have  been  the  excitit^ 
cause,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed.  in  a  large,  well- 
ventilated  apartment,  with  a  temperature  of  75"  P. ;  milk 
Bhould  be  his  only  article  of  diet.  Dry  cups  should  be 
applied  over  the  kidneys,  and  the  infusion  of  digitalis 
Bhould  be  freely  administered. 

If  this  plan  is  systematically  carri'Ki  oat  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  stage,  tlie  urine  soon  becomes 
copious,  the  albumen  in  the  urine  gradually  diminishes, 
and  the  dropsy  passes  away.  As  soon  as  the  flow  o( 
urine  commences,  the  administration  of  digitalis  most  b« 
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discontinued,  and  diluent  drinks  frtsely  administered  to 
kpep  up  the  diuresis.  If  renal  secretion  is  not  restored 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  coramenceraent  of  this  i 
plan  of  treatment,  in  addition,  warm  baths  or  hot-air  baths  ] 
must  he  used  ;  and  if  the  symptoms  are  argent,  bydragoguo 
cathartics  may  be  administered.  If  convulsions  or  coma 
thn-aten,  morjihine  must  be  administered  hypodermically 
in  sufficiently  large  doses  to  control  the  nervous  disturb- 
ance. 

If  the  patient  has  reached  the  second  or  third  stage  of  1 
the  disease,  a  condition  commonly  called  chronic  Bright's  ] 
disease,  the  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  dropsy,  etc.,  must  I 
be  relieved  by  an  occasional  hot-air  bath,  hydmgogaa  I 
cathartics  or  stimulating  diuretics,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
great  care  must  be  exercised  lest  the  depletion  be  carried  I 
too  far. 

Iron  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  two  great  remedial  agents  in  i 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  should  be  daily  admiuisCered, 
unless  the  condition  of  the  stomach  of  the  patient  shall  con- 
tra-indicate  their  use.     Milk  should  be  the  principal  article 
of  diet. 

By  living  in  a  warm  climatre,  by  constant  watchfulnesB,    ' 
and  by  following  the  rules  I  have  given,  a  fatal  termination 
may  be  long  delayed,  althougii  complete  recovery  can  hardly 
be  hoped  for  in  tliis  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

Let  me  impress  upon  your  mind  this  fact :  that  no  deplet- 
ing remedies  should  be  employed  in  the  secont^  and  third 
stage  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease,  except  in  times  of 
emergency,  when  from  some  sudden  renal  congestion  tha 
function  of  that  portion  of  the  kidney-stnictuiv  which  is 
Btill  performing  the  work  of  etiuiination,  sliall  suildi'nly  bo 
arrested  or  impaired,  and  at^tive  uriemic  symptoms  shall  be 
developed. 
■  The  plan  of  treatment  in  this  stage  is  essentially  tonic. 

I  will  uow  brielly  consider  the  treatment  of  amyloid 
d«^neration  of  the  kidney. 

Ho  far  as  I  am  awai-e.  this  ia  an  incurable  disease  ;  we  have 
Ho  means  for  arresting  or  preventing  its  development.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  any  one  organ  ia  alone  affected  by  thia 
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form  of  degeneration.  The  same  general  principles  are  to 
govern  ub  in  the  treatment  of  amyloid  degerierotion  of  the 
kidney  as  govern  us  in  the  treatment  of  waxy  degenemtion 
in  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  First,  if  possible,  remove 
its  cause.  If  it  occura  in  connection  witli  disease  of  the 
bones,  or  any  prolonged  suppuration,  the  diseased  bone 
mast  be  removed,  and  the  purulent  acoumnlations  must  be 
removed  or  prevent^xl.  If  it  depend  upon  syphilis,  yoa 
will  at  once  make  use  of  anti-sypliilitic  remedies,  alwaya 
remembering  tliat  waxy  degeneration  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  tertiary  manifestations  of  syphilis,  and 
that  all  measures  which  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the 
patient  must  be  avoided.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mer- 
cury are  tlie  most  prominent  remcdiid  agents  in  this  stage 
of  syphilis.  Both  of  these  agents  have  gained  some  favor  as 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  Bright's  disease,  and  tliere  are 
those  wlio  employ  indiscriminately  one  or  thi!  other  or  both  of 
tliem.  The  benefit  derived  in  certain  cases  from  their  use,  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  their  power  over  syphilitic  manifesta- 
tions. In  such  cases,  the  long-continued  use  of  small  doaea  of 
mercurials  will  generally  be  followed  by  marked  improve- 
ment, but  care  should  be  exercised  that  their  use  is  not  con- 
tinned  nntU  the  specific  effect  of  the  drug  is  produced  upon 
the  system.  When  these  patients  are  in  a  debilitated  coq- 
dition,  it  is  not  well  to  administer  mercury.  Iodide  of 
potassium  will  be  of  greater  service  when  in  connection  with 
it  cod-liver  oil  and  other  tonics  are  used. 

The  form' of  iodine  which  I  have  found  most  serviceable 
in  the  treatment  of  this  class  <tf  patients  is  Blam-arfl's  pills. 
One  of  these  pills  given  three  times  a  day,  at  the  time  of 
taking  focxl,  will  be  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Diuretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics  will  rarely  be  re- 
quired in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  Bright' s  disease. 

When  the  inflammatory  form  becomes  engrafted  upon 
the  amyloid,  the  administration  of  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gogue cathartics  may  be  temporarily  required,  and  dry 
cups  to  the  lumbar  region  will  be  of  service. 

The  symptoms  of  the  inflammatoty  form  of  this  disease 
are  similar  to  those  wliich  are  manifested  when  it  is  devel- 
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oped  nnder  other  circumstances ;  they  will  therefore  bo 
treated  upon  the  same  general  principles,  and  according  to 
the  rules  which  have  alreaily  been  given  for  ita  manage- 
ment. 

The  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  the  most  hope- 
less of  all  the  forma  of  this  disease.  AVhen  cirrhosis  of 
the  kidney  is  once  developed,  its  tendency  is  to  progress  ; 
more  and  more  of  tlie  intei-stitial  tissue  of  the  organ  becomes 
involved  ;  the  tubules  become  more  and  more  obliterated,  as 
a  result  of  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  eliminating  power 
of  the  kidneys ;  the  dangers  which  attend  these  patients 
Bteadily  increase,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  func- 
tiouB  becomes  more  and  more  marked. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  little  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  any  special  plan  of  treatment. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  long-continued  administra- 
tion of  mercury  in  small  doses  has  the  power  to  arrest  or 
prevent  connective- tissue  development,  but  there  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  tiiat  it  has  any  such  power  ;  besides,  in  most 
instances,  cirrhotic  kidney  is  developed  in  connection  with  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  which  most  positively  con- 
tra-indicates  the  use  of  mercurials.  When  this  form  of 
kidney  is  developed  in  connection  with  lead-poisoning, 
mercurials  are  most  decidedly  contra-indicated.  Mercu- 
rials can  be  employed  with  possible  advantage  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  cirrhoti(!  kidney  is  developed  iu  con- 
nei'tion  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is 
the  preparation  usually  employed- 

lE  tile  disease  occurs  iu  connection  with  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, the  same  class  of  remedies  wliich  are  employed  to 
relieve  goiity  or  rheumatic  manifestations,  will  give  relief 
to  the  kidney  complications. 

In  other  words,  when  this  class  of  patients  suffer  from 
headache,  and  become  restless,  nervous,  and  tremulous, 
they  will  be  benefited  by  the  same  class  of  remedies  that 
give  relief  when  they  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout 
or  rheumatism.  Many  of  these  patients  will  derive  great 
benefit;  from  residing  for  a  time  in  those  localities  where 
they  may  constantly  use  water  from  alkaline  springs.     I 
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have  known  very  many  persons  with  a  gonty  or  rheumatic 
diathesis,  markedly  relieved  of  their  articular  gouty  niaa- 
ifestatioua,  as  well  as  of  their  kidney  complications,  by  a 
residence  at  Richfield  Springs  in  tliis  State,  or  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs. 

The  Germans  have  made  mnch  more  e.xtended  observations 
than  we,  in  regard  to  alkaline  watt-rs  and  their  systematic 
use  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Iron  is  not  as  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of 
Bright's  disease  as  in  the  treatment  of  patients  «itli  amy- 
loid kidney,  or  those  in  the  stage  of  atropliy  or  parenchy- 
matous nephritis.  Although  these  patients  apjiear  aniemic, 
their  nervous  symptoms  are  aggravated  rather  than  relieved 
by  the  use  of  iron.  I  have  found  strychnine  a  much  mora 
Bervic^^able  remedy.  It  alionld  be  administered  in  minute 
Aosi's  for  a  very  long  time.  In  a  ceitain  proportion  of  eases, 
cod-liver  oil  will  be  found  of  ser\'ice,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  hypophosphate  of  soda. 

As  a  rule,  diuretics  are  not  of  8er\-ice. 

In  those  cases  where  a  marked  diminution  in  tlie  unnary 
secretion  occurs,  their  temporary  employment  to  aid  in 
restoring  this  function  may  W  of  seiTice.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  developed  in  connection  with  cu-rhosis  of  the  li%'er, 
the  use  of  hydragogue  cathartics  may  be  attended  with 
benefit. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  class  of  patienta 
should  make  a  permanent  residence  in  a  wann  climate,  and 
that  all  the  exciting  causes  of  cirrhotic  development  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Although  you  may  not  hope  to  euro 
the  disease,  you  may  hope  to  delay  its  progressive  develop- 
ment, and  by  carefully  watching  the  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  by  timely  interference,  delay  or  prevent  tlia 
development  of  the  gi'aver  forms  of  nervous  disturbance, 
and  so  prolong  the  life  of  your  patient. 

For  the  successful  management  of  all  forms  of  Bright'a 
disease,  permanent  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  and  a  care- 
ful observance  of  all  the  rules  of  hygiene,  is  necessary. 

In  advanced  cases,  whenever  there  is  extensive  general 
anasarca,  and  the  respiration  becomes  irainded  by  the  ac- 
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cumulation  of  fluid  within  the  chest- walls,  or  by  an  oede- 
matous  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  all  other  means  have 
failed  to  relieve  the  dropsy,  prompt  and  sometimes  per- 
manent relief  may  be  afforded  by  making  free  incision 
through  the  skin  into  the  areolar  tissue  above  the  ankles. 

Those  dyspeptic  and  gastric  symptoms  which  are  so  ob- 
stinate and  distressing  in  the  chronic  stages  of  these  diseases, 
usually  can  only  be  relieved  by  a  carefully  regulated  diet. 

The  principles  which  are  to  govern  you  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  variety  of  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
manifestations  and  complications  that  occur  in  the  different 
forms  and  stages  of  Bright' s  diseases  which  we  have  been 
studying,  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered.  I  shall 
not  detain  you  with  their  further  consideration. 

In  these  lectures  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  an  out- 
line history  of  the  different  forms  of  Bright' s  diseases  of  the 
kidney,  and  to  fix  in  your  mind  the  prominent  points  in 
their  history. 


LECTURE    XLIV. 


PyonephroBia.— Hjtlroucplirosie.— Cjstic  Kidney.— Renal  Concretioni. — New 
Q-rowtlis  in  the  Kidney. 

This  morning  I  will  invite  your  attention  to  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  named  pyelitis,  which  bears  a  close  connection 
to  those  diseasea  of  the  kidneys  which  have  so  recently 
been  under  conaideiution.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney, 
and  may  run  an  acute  or  chronic  course.  It  may  involve 
the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  one  kidney,  or  both  kidneys 
may  be  the  seat  of  disease. 

MoKBiD  Akatomy. — As  r^ards  the  morbid  changes 
which  take  place  in  a  case  of  acute  pyelitis,  yon  wilV  tirst 
notice  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  is  more  or  less  congested.  When  very  mucti  con- 
gested, the  surface  will  be  dotted  here  and  there  with  little 
dark-red  spots  which  are  minute  ecchymoses.  You  will  also 
notice  that  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  more  or  less  removed  ;  at  one  time  it  is  entirely  removed, 
at  another  time  it  is  removed  in  patches.  As  the  congestion 
increases,  more  or  less  muco-purulent  secretion  may  be  found 
covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  more  or 
less  completely  filliug  the  cavity.  In  the  acute  stage,  the 
purulent  setTetion  is  comparatively  slight. 

In  a  certain  class  of  cases,  a  membranous  exudation  may 
be  developed  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  It  is  a  dipbtheritic  exudation  occurruig  in  con- 
nection with  diphtheritic  exudations  in  other  parts  of  tho 
body,  then  it  becomes  a  complication  of  general  diphtheria. 


and  is  called  diphtheritic  pyelitis.  This  diphtheritic  raera- 
bmnous  exudation  is  liable  to  become  detached  and  block 
up  the  ureter. 

This  affection  may  occur  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  or 
the  intliiraination  may  be  of  a  croupous  nature.  Tlie 
oroapous  variety  la  rare. 

In  chronic  pyelitis,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  is  not  only  very  much  thickened,  but  it 
undergoes  a  change  of  color.  It  becomes  of  a  grayish- 
white  or  Blate-color,  and  is  traversed  by  dilated  veins.  It  is 
ttiickened,  and  tlie  pelvis  and  infundibula  are  dilated. 
Pus  is  more  or  less  abundantly  formed,  and  if  there  is  no 
obstruction,  it  flows  away  with  the  urine.  Should  there  be 
an  impediment  to  its  escape  it  accumulates  in  the  pelvis, 
which  it  distends  more  and  more,  and  at  last  gives  rise  to  a 
condition  known  as  pyonejihrosis.  Tliis  dilatation  as  it 
progresses  encroaches  first  on  the  papilla  which  become  flat- 
enud  and  obliterated,  next  on  the  pjTaraids,  and  finally,  by 
the  pressure  it  causes,  the  cortical  jtortion  of  the  kidney 
disappears.  In  such  cases  you  may  have  remaining  only  a 
sacculated  pouch  contaiauig  from  an  ounce  to  several 
ounces  of  fluid,  which  may  Iw  composed  of  pus,  broken- 
down  material,  and  more  or  less  calcareous  matter.  Not 
only  will  you  have  these  changes  taking  place  in  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  pelvis,  but,  if  there  is  a  renal  calculus 
present,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  pyelitis,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  estab- 
lished. These  ulcerations  may  extend  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  the  membrane,  cause  perforation  of  the  pelvis,  and 
give  rise  to  extravasation  of  urine  iato  the  adjacent  tissue. 

Again,  you  may  have  the  m\!ters  of  the  kidney,  which  la 
the  seat  of  the  pyelitiSj  completely  or  partially  obstructed, 
and  pus,  blood  and  urinous  material  may  accumulate  behind 
the  obstruction.  When  this  occurs,  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney 
is  converted  into  a  aac  resembling  an  absi-es.^.  If  these  ob- 
atmctions  are  permanent,  frequently  an  opening  is  made 
throHgh  the  walls  of  the  dilated  portion  and  the  contents 
of  the  pac  are  discharged  into  the  ailjaccnt  tissue ;  or,  in- 
flammatioa  may  be  established  around  the  distended  pelvis, 
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adhesions  may  fonn,  and  the  contents  may  be  dischi 
exlemaUy  by  a  process  of  ulceration.  In  the  same  maanet 
an  opening  may  be  made  into  an  intestine,  or  into  some  of 
the  other  hollow  viscera.  Under  these  circumstances  tha 
affected  kidney  will  become  very  much  enlarged. 

AVheu  the  obatructions  are  temporary,  as  they  give  way, 
the  contents  of  the  sac  are  discharged  into  the  bladder 
through  the  ureter,  after  which  repeated  obstnictions  Ot 
accumulations  may  occur.  Sometimes  these  retained  accu- 
mulations undergo  entire  absorption,  and  we  liave  remain- 
ing a  tiiick  cicathcial  tissue,  with  the  normal  kidney  ti^ae 
entu-ely  obliterated,  and  the  ureter  transformed  into  a  ten- 
dinous coi-d.  Under  such  circumstances  the  healthy  kidney 
becomes  increased  in  size  and  performs  ia  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  the  function  of  both  liidneys,  and  the  patient  may 
live  for  many  years.  Again,  in  certain  cases,  the  accumula- 
tion in  the  kidney  is  changed  into  a  cheesy  matenal  and 
presents  an  appearance  similar  to  that  wliich  was  formerly 
callfd  tubercular  deposit.  Mingled  with  this  cheesy  mass 
may  be  found  the  salts  of  the  urine,  which  cause  it  to  have 
a  sandy  feel. 

ETioLOGY.^The  causes  of  pyelitis  are  numerous.  It  is 
seldom  if  ever  a  primary  disease.  Sometimes,  thongh  very 
rarely,  exposure  to  cold  will  cause  slight  catarrhal  pyelitis. 

First. — Tlie  most  frequent  cause  is  the  presence  of  calculi, 
or  any  foi-eign  substance,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
Under  siicli  ch-cumstancea  the  pyelitis  is  secondary  to  me- 
chanical irritation. 

Second. — Pyelitis  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  urine  retained  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  as  a  consequence  of  some  obstruction 
to  its  normal  outlet.  For  instance,  an  enlarged  ])rostat« 
gland,  or  an  urethral  stricture,  causes  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  aa  a 
result  of  the  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  cystitis  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bladder  may  extend  to  the  ureters,  and  from  the  thickening 
of  their  mucous  lining  and  the  diminution  of  their  calibre, 
the  passage  of  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  is  ob- 


^tmcted,  and  there  is  uot  only  retention  of  urine  in  the 
Ibladder,  but  also  in  the  pelria  of  the  kidneys.  Ab  a  result 
[  of  such  retention,  the  urine  undergoes  decomposition,  the 
I  urea  is  changed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water, 
'  the  airbonate  of  ammonia  acta  as  an  irritant  and  excites 

inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis,  and 

thus  pyelitis  is  developed. 
The  decomposition  of  urea  as  a  result  of  the  absorption 

of  the  ammonia,  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  condition 

which  has  received  the  name  of  aminonianiia. 
This  condition  is  not  unfrequontly  mistaken  for  urfemia, 

^yet  they  differ  widely  in  tlieir  manifestations  and  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  their  development. 
In  ammonisemia  the  urine  when  voided  is  ammoniacal,  as 
is  also  the  breath  and  perspiration.  Tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  is  dry  and  shining  ;  the  complexion  is  sallow, 
and  there  is  increasing  emaciation.  No  dropsical  accumula- 
tions are  present.  Convulsions  are  rare ;  cliills  are  frequent. 
Vomiting  is  also  rare.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  coma. 
In  nriemia,  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  convulsions, 
L  vomiting,  and  dropsy. 

The  development  of  the  train  of  symptoms  indicative  of 
monitomia,  accompanied  by  tlie  evidence  of  obstruction 
ftto  the  normal  ourli:?t  of  the  urine,  should  cause  us  to  hesi- 
Ktate  before  performing  any  operation,  especially  an  opera- 
(tion  for  relief  of  stricture  of  tlie  urethra. 

Third. — Pyelitis  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  connection 

irith  that  classof  diseases  which  depend  upon  blood-poison- 

In  this  connection,  it  is  generally  a  complication  of 

ftthe  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  not  severe  in 

icliaracter,  but  causes  bloody  urine  and  gives  evidence  of 

leatarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pelvis. 

Fourth, — Pyelitis  occasionally  occurs  in  consequence  of 
lover-doses,  or  the  prolonged  use  of  certain  irritating  drugs, 
s  turpentine,  cantharides,  and  other  stimulating  diuretics. 
In  very  rare  instances,  pyelitis  seems  to  come  on  idio- 
hpathically  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  from  some  an- 
kknown  cause.  Usually,  however,  it  is  secondary  to  auteoe- 
tsdent  morbid  processes  or  mechanical  irritation. 


Symptoms. — ^Tn  the  majority  of  cases,  the  developmenl  of 
pyelitis  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  symptoma  due  W 
the  causes  which  produce  it,  such  as  renal  calculi,  diseases 
of  the  bladder,  etc. 

At  this  time,  I  sliall  confine  myself  to  those  symptoins 
which  directly  attend  its  development.  Prominent  uiiioug 
these  ia  pain  in  the  back.  This  is  present  in  the  mild  as 
well  as  in  the  severe  cases.  This  pain  may  have  its  point 
of  maximum  intensity  over  one  or  both  lumbar  regions.  It 
is  often  of  an  aching  character,  and  shools  down  along  the 
course  of  the  ureters.  This  pain  is  usuallj'  accompanied  by 
freq^uent  micturition,  and  when  it  is  very  intense,  the  void- 
ing of  arine  is  almost  incessant,  and  ia  attended  by  severe 
pain. 

The  commencement  of  acute  pyelitis  is  usually  markod 
by  rigor,  and  in  that  chruuie  form  in  which  temporary  ob- 
Btruction  of  the  ureter  occurs,  fri>quent  rigors  are  present. 

Symptoms  of  hectic  fever  may  also  mark  the  occurrenw 
of  permanent  obstruction  of  the  ureter  and  the  development 
of  tliat  condition  tenued  pynufiphrosia. 

There  is  usually  considerable  lassitude  attending  thu 
progiess  of  pyelitis,  and  when  the  disease  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  calculus,  the  patient  ordinarily  suifei-s  more 
or  less  pain  upon  exertion  or  change  of  ])osition. 

All  of  these  symptoms  are  accompanii^d  by  changes  in 
the  urine,  and  thi'se  changes  are  the  real  signs  of  the 
disease,  and  must  be  regarded  as  its  most  important  direct 
symptoms. 

Urine. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  urine  con- 
tains blood  mixed  with  mucus  and  epithelial  cells  from  the 
pelvis  and  infundibula. 

The  presence  of  epithelial  cells  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  epithelium  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  urinary  track  by  their  chanwMeristic 
filiape  and  appearance,  is  tlie  most  certain  diagnostic  indica- 
tion in  the  early  stage  of  pyelitis.  The  urine  ia  of  higher 
specific  gravity  than  normal,  ranging  from  1025  to  li)3(),  and 
it  usually  retains  its  acid  reaction.  If,  thi'refore, 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  you  find  the 
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liar  epithelial  cells  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  with  Bome 
pus-cells  and  blood -globules  mingled  with  mucus,  and  the 
urine  is  acid,  you  may  be  certain  that  your  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  acute  pyelitis. 

In  tlie  more  advanced  stages,  the  characteristic  epithelium 
is  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  an  abundance  of  pus-cells, 
but  the  nrine  retains  its  acid  character.  If  sacculation  of 
the  kidneys  is  developed,  the  mingled  pus  and  urine  in  the 
sacculated  portion  is  lial)le  to  undergo  decomposition,  and 
the  nrine  will  become  ammoniacal. 

Albumen  is  present  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pu8 
and  blood. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  pyelitis,  if  the  urinary  channels 
remain  free,  the  discharge  of  pus  is  constant  and  free.  If, 
however,  the  ureter  (if  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  kid- 
,  ney)  becomes  blocked  up  by  a  calculus  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, for  a  time  the  urine  may  become  quite  natural,  but 
on  the  removal  of  the  obstmction,  a  copious  flow  of  puru- 
lent urine  follows.  This  may  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  at  intervals  varjing  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months, 
,  or  the  obstruction  may  bei^ome  permanent.  If  the  obstmc- 
tion is  long-continued  or  becomes  permanent,  a  tumor 
develops  in  the  lumbar  region. 

If  the  pelvis  of  both  kidneys  is  affected,  and  there  is 
partial  or  complete  obstruction  of  one  side,  the  accumula- 
tion of  pus  in  the  urine  is  diminished,  but  not  entirely  pre- 
I  rented. 

The  development  of  a  pyonephrotic  tumor  in  the  lumbar 
K^on  is  a  later  event  in  chronic  pyelitis,  and  indicates 
complete  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  existence  of  the  tumor  is  determined  by  the  presence 

I  of  bulging  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  false  ribs 
on  the  right  or  left  side,  according  as  the  right  or  left  kid- 
ney is  involved.  As  a  consequence,  the  outline  of  the 
abdomen  is  rendered  unsyrametrical. 
On  palpation,  deep-seated  fluctuation  is  felt  over  the 
tumor,  which  usually  is  painful  and  tender  on  pressure. 
The  area  of  percussion  dulnesa  will  correspond  to  the 
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outline  of  tlio  taraor,  es(!ept  where  it  is  crossed  hy  the 
colon.  With  these  physieal  signs  present,  and  a  histoiy  of 
pyelitis,  you  will  be  jnstified  in  resorting  to  the  exploring 
trocar  to  make  complete  yonr  diagnosis. 

Differential  Diaonosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  in 
its  iirst  or  acute  stage,  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the 
presence  in  the  urine  (as  determined  by  the  microseoiie>  of 
the  characteristic  epitlielium  of  the  pelris  and  infundibula, 
mixed  with  blood-globides  and  mucus.  If  the  nrine  con- 
tains pus-cells  mixed  with  these  epithelial  celts,  it  indicates 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  The  presence  of  pus 
and  acid  urine,  with  pain  in  the  lumbar  ii'gion,  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  a  tumor  at  the  seat  of  pain,  which 
tumor  gradnally  increases  in  size,  and  suddenly  disappears 
by  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  from  the  bladder,  wliich  dis- 
charge is  attended  by  a  sense  of  great  relief  to  the  patient, 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  pyonephrosis  very  certain.  If  llie 
ureter  of  the  affected  kidney  is  permanently  obstructed, 
the  lumbar  tumor  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  hydronepliro- 
sis,  an  hydatid  cyst,  or  a  perinephritic  abscess. 

The  exploring  trocar  will  very  quickly  remove  all  doubts, 
for  the  removal  of  a  small  quantity  of  tlie  ttuid,  and  a  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  it  after  its  removal,  will  de- 
termine its  origin  and  cliaracter. 

When  pyelitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  chronic  cystitis, 
an  enlarged  prostate  gland  or  urethral  stricture,  if  there  is 
no  tumor  in  the  lumbar  region,  it  is  ofttm  impossible  to 
reach  a  positive  diagnosis  of  its  existence.  Under  tlie^e 
circnmstances,  the  character  of  the  nrinary  constitnentji  do 
not  very  much  assist  you.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of 
piis  is  large,  tlie  urine  slightly  at':id,  the  loins  painful  on 
pressure,  and  the  febrile  movements  constant,  with  rapid 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  you  have  good  rtjason  to  believe 
that  chronic  pyelitis  has  been  added  to  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra, 

Proonosis.— The  prognosis  in  pyelitis  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 

In  simple  catarrhal  pyelitis,  not  connected  with  extensive 
disease  of  other  portions  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  the 


prognosis  is  not  nufavomble.  If,  however,  the  disease 
affet'ta  both  kidneys,  and  has  reached  the  purulent  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  ita  cause,  the  pi-ognosis  is  bad. 

When  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  side,  recovery  ia  pos- 
tahlf,  although  one  kidney  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

Pyelitis  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  disease  when  it  is 
Becondary  to  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  extensive  chronie 
cystitis,  urethral  stricture,  and  cancer  of  the  kidney.  It  ia 
exceedingly  grave  when  it  dep>nda  upon  renal  calculi  and 
hydatids,  although  it  ia  not  necessarily  fatal. 

The  issues  of  a  pyonephrosis  are  uncertain ;  the  various 
directions  in  whicli  a  sac  may  burst  detennine  to  a  great 
extent  its  termination.  Rupture  into  the  peritoneal  or 
thoracic  cavities  is  speedily  fatal.  Recovery  ia  possible 
if  the  rupture  takes  place  extei-nally,  or  into  an  intestine. 
Sometimes,  when  the  sac  does  not  rupture,  patients  die 
from  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  long-continued  dia- 
chai^ge.  Recovery  may  be  reached  by  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  discharge,  and  a  fiual  contraction  and  obliteration  ol 
the  sac,  provided  tlie  other  kidney  is  unaffected. 

Tre.\tment. — The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  of  pyelitis 
is,  if  possible,  to  remove  ita  cause. 

If  the  attack  is  an  acute  one,  and  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease  the  fever  is  considerable,  the  pain  in  the  lumbar 
,Tegion  severe,  and  the  urine  bloody,  wet  cnps  sliould  be 
freely  apjilied  to  the  loins,  followed  by  a  hot  bath  and  a 
Bnfficif  ntly  large  hypodennic  of  morphine  to  entirely  relieve 
the  patii-nt  of  pain.  Tlie  patient  should  drink  freely  of 
alkaline  fluids  and  slwuld  be  kept  in  bed.  In  chronic  pye- 
litis, when  the  secretion  of  pus  ia  abundant,  astringents  may 
be  employed  to  diminish  the  purulent  seci-etion.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Cod- 
liver  oil  and  quinine  should  be  administered  with  a  nutri- 
tious and  non-stimulating  diet.  A  residence  at,  and  prolonged 
use  of  the  waters  of  some  alkaline  epring,  will  often  be  found 
of  great  service. 

When  a  tumor  exists  and  can  readily  be  reached  through 
the  integument,  aspiration  may  be  performed,  aft^r  which 
the  question  of  a  free  permanent  external  opening  will 
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present  itself,  and  luuet  be  decided  liy  tlie  peculiarities  of 
eacli  caae. 

HYDRONEPimoaiS. 

Tliere  ia  another  afletrtion  of  tlie  pelvis  of  tlie  kidneys 
which  is  non-inflammatory  in  its  nature,  concerning  which 
I  will  say  a  few  words.  ^V^lenevel■  the  flow  of  urine  through 
the  ureters  into  the  bladder  is  permanently  obstructed,  the 
urine  collects  in  the  pelvis  and  infundibnla  of  the  kidney, 
compressing  the  renal  substance,  which  becomes  piirtially 
or  completely  atrophied,  so  that  after  a  time  the  kidney  is 
converted  into  a  sac  or  poach.  This  condition  has  received 
the  name  of  hydronephrosis.  The  dilatation  may  affect  the 
m-eter  and  pelvis,  or  only  the  pelvis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  kidney  that  is  the  seat  of 
moderate  h_ydroiiephrosis,  the  papJIlre  become  flatt*>ned, 
hardened,  and  shrunken,  and  gradually  disappt-Jir.  Tlie 
remaining  portion  of  the  renal  suhstanre  gindually  dimin- 
ishes from  the  pressure  and  becomes  more  or  less  tough  and 
resistant.  In  extreme  cases,  the  kidney  substance  tinnlly 
entirely  disapx)ear8,  and  the  kidney  is  converted  into  a  lai^ge 
multilocular  cyst.  At  times  sucli  a  cyst  attains  a  size  ae 
large  as  a  child's  head.  Sometimes  healthy  kidney  substance 
will  be  found  in  its  walls.  That  portion  of  the  ureter  which  is 
the  seat  of  diliitation  may  i-ench  the  size  of  a  small  intestine, 
its  walls  become  greatly  thickened,  and  it  may  become  con- 
voluted. Tlie  fluid  contents  of  hydronephrotio  cysts  are 
generally  altered  urine.  It  is  much  more  watery  llian 
normal  uiune,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  urinary  salts  ; 
it  may  also  contain  blood,  pus,  epithelium,  and  some 
albumen. 

Etiology.— Closure  of  an  ureter  which  gives  rise  to  a 
hydronephrosis  may  be  due  to  compression  of  the  ureter  hy 
a  tumor  external  to  its  walls,  or  to  the  imiiaction  of  a  cal- 
culus in  its  calibre,  or  to  inflammation  which  has  caused 
adhesion  of  its  walls  and  complete  oMitenition  of  its  cali- 
bre. A  moderate  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  ureI*T  some- 
times is  the  result  of  an  impediment  to  the  discharge  of 
urine  from  the  bladder;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pelvic 
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dilatation  is  bilateral,  and  can  never  become  very  extensive 
without  destroying  life,  for  if  the  pressure  is  very  great,  it 
will  completely  close  the  papillae  of  the  kidneys  and  en- 
tirely suppress  the  urinary  secretion. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  hydronephrosis  mainly 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  its  anatomical  cause  and  on  the 
extent  of  the  dilatation. 

If  the  sac  is  small  and  the  opposite  kidney  healthy,  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  to  indicate  its  existence ;  there  will 
be  no  diminution  in  the  urinary  secretion,  as  the  healthy 
kidney  performs  the  work  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  there 
may  be  no  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  tumor  in  the  abdomen  attains  sufficient  size  to  be 
readily  felt,  the  existence  of  hydronephrosis  may  be  de- 
termined by  it.  This  tumor  causes  no  pain  nor  any  incon- 
venience, except  by  its  bulk. 

If  the  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine  from  the  kidney 
is  temporarily  removed,  its  removal  will  be  followed  by  a 
sudden  diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  co- 
incident with  a  sudden  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ui-ine.  Such  an  occurrence  is  almost  pathognomonic  of 
hydronephrosis,  and  it  is  upon  this  you  must  mainly  rely 
in  making  your  diagnosis. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Hydronophrotic  tumors  may 
be  confounded  with  ovarian  cysts,  ascntea,  hydatid  cysts, 
pyonephrosis.  They  are  distinguished  from  ovarian  cysts 
by  the  presence  of  the  colon  in  front  of  the  swelling,  and  by 
the  absence  of  tympanitic  percussion  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Single  hydronephrosis  is  distinguished  from  ascites  by  the 
non-existence  of  dulness  in  both  lumbar  regions,  and  in 
ascites,  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  changrxl,  there 
is  a  change  in  the  level  of  dulness. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  hydronephrosis  from 
a  hydatid  cyst,  unless  the  hydatid  vesicles  are  found  in  the 
urine,  or  the  hydatid  fremitus  is  present. 

It  is  distinguisliKl  from  pyonephrosis  by  the  non-purulent 
character  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  existence  of  less  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  by  evidencing  no  signs  of 
suppuration. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  this  than 
in  any  other  form  of  renal  tumor. 

When  only  one  kidney  is  involved  (which  is  usually  the 
case),  life  may  be  indefiniti^ly  prolonged,  and  there  is 
always  a  possibility  that  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  sac 
may  occur. 

If  the  healthy  kidnej^  becomes  the  seat  of  any  form  of 
nephritic  degeneration,  the  prognosis  suddenly  becomes  un- 
favorable ;  or,  if  the  impediment  which  has  obstructed  one 
ureter  extends  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  urine  from  both 
kidneys  into  the  bladder,  urjemic  symptoms  will  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  death  of  the  patient  will  soon  follow  their 
development. 

Treatment. — In  hydronephrosis,  the  principal  thing  to 
be  accomplished  by  treatment  is  the  evacuation  of  the 
tumor.  To  accomplish  this  result,  it  should  be  carefully 
manijjulated.  This  can  readily  be  done,  as  the  tnmor 
generally  causes  no  pain.  If  this  does  not  cause  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  tumor,  resort  to  aspiration.  I  now  have  a  case 
under  obs(»rvation  in  which  aspiration  has  twice  been  per- 
formed with  complete  relief  to  the  patient,  and  the  aspira- 
tion has  not  l)een  followed  by  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 
You  have  nothing  to  hojio  from  nit^dicinal  treatment. 

CYSTIC  KIDNKYS. 

Cystie  degonoratiou  of  tli(^  kichnys  is  not  unfrequently 
mot  with  at  autopsies,  but  it  is  of  very  little  clinical  im- 
portance, for  if  tli(^  cysts  are  of  small  size  it  rarely  mani- 
fests its(»lf  during  life  l)y  any  sym])tonis. 

This  form  of  doiirenc^ration  may  bi*  of  cont^enital  origin, 
and  botli  kidiK^ys  niav  be  found  convort^'d  into  a  mass  of 
cysts  of  siifriciour  size  to  entirely  iill  tlw  a])dominal  cavity  ; 
such  coiiditions  are  usually  associated  with  other  malforma- 
tions. 

Airaiii,  cysts  may  be  found  scattered  tlirouixh  kidneys  that 

>  •  »■  *  • 

ar(M)tlierwise  healthy.  You  may  find  a  numl)er  of  cysts, 
varyinii;  in  siz(^  from  a  small  pea  to  a  hickory  nut,  usually 
situated   in    the   cortical   substance  near    to    the   surface. 
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Tliese  cysts  may  contain  clear  albuminous  fluid,  sometimes 
gelatinous  in  character,  containing  phosphates,  carbonates, 
cliolesterin,  and  very  rarely  urea  and  uric  acid. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  formations  are  produced,  although  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  the  results  of  dilatation  of  the  kidney  tubules. 

Again,  in  the  diffenmt  forms  of  Bright' s  disease,  cysts  are 
frequently  found  in  kidneys  that  are  in  the  stage  of  atrophy. 
To  these  reference  has  previously  been  made. 

Tliere  is  a  very  rare  form  of  geni^ral  cystic  degeneration 
of  both  kidneys,  found  in  adults,  which  is  only  of  interest 
on  account  of  its  rarity.  In  this  form  the  kidneys  are 
greatly  enlarged,  sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  and 
are  classed  among  abdominal  tumors. 

This  cystic  degeneration  is  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  I 
will  not  detain  you  with  its  farther  description. 

RENAL    COXCRETIONS. 

The  causes  of  the  different  forms  of  renal  disease  which 
have  been  engaging  our  attention  to-day,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  tlie  formation  of  renal  concretions.  These  con- 
cretions gr(»atly  vary  in  shape,  and  widely  differ  in  their 
composition.  They  may  be  deposited  in  the  tubes  of  the 
pyramids,  in  the  cortical  substance,  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Their  development  occurs  at  any  age  ;  they  are  met 
with  in  tlie  kidnev  of  the  new-born  infant,  and  in  the 
kidney  of  the  v(Ty  aged. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  kidneys  of  infants  dying 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  birtli,  brownish  stride  of 
amorphous  urates  will  invariably  be  found  running  from 
the  papilla?  to  the  base  of  the  pyramids. 

In  the  kidnc^vs  of  the  adult,  urate  of  soda  mav  be  found 
deposited  in  white  lines  and  spots  in  the  p3'i-amids  and 
(;ortical  substanc^e.  This  dt^posit  may  take  place  in  the  form 
of  crystals,  both  in  the  tubes  and  in  the  intertubular  struc- 
ture, and  is  always  associated  with  a  gouty  diathesis. 

Carbonate*  and  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  found  deposited 
in  the  tub^^s  and  pyramids  of  the  kidneys  of  old  people,  or 
in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  bones. 
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Thf-«^  djfTei^'nt  forms  of  uriiaiy  cc«<rT*r-:>>iL-  ntij  b*  per- 
inarj*-ntly  inij<ici»rd  in  the  nriiiif***>xi>  tnr^-sa&i  n-nd-r  ih-em 
iniip^rvionrr,  and  thai?  cy^t*  mar  be  d«^e:*>T»r»L  -r-r  rh-v  maj 
Ijff  wa-^h*''!  down  th*f  tal>^  by  ihf  onar,  ai^^i  finally  l« 
d<rjK^it#-'l  in  th*f  infandibnla  and  p^rlris  of  ih-:*  kiin^y. 

Tliev  van'  v^rrv  jrreatlv  in  number  an«l  rii^.  A  ki«int*T 
Biav  contain  one  concretion  or  a  lars^*  numt»rr  of  th^e^  o»n- 
enftion.-.  Tliey  usually  vary  in  size,  from  a  pin's  hr^d  ia  a 
liay/'l-nut ;  the  larger  ones  may  fill  the  whoW  pe-lris  of  the 
kidney.  If  a  concretion  becomes  impacte«l  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidnev.  it  mav  become  of  verv  larce  size,  weisrhini:  one 
or  two  ounces.  The  smaller  calculi  pass  thrr»Uiih  ih«-  urvters 
into  the  bladder  and  are  dischareed :  the  larser  ones  mar 
[Xfrmanently  obstruct  the  ureters  and  become  the  caose  of 
pyon*fplirosis  and  hydronephrosis.  Consei:iu»^ntly,  the  ana- 
tomical changes  produced  by  renal  concretions  vary ;  thev 
may  caus^;  pyelitis,  pyonephrosis,  hydronephn>5is.  abscess, 
or  th^^y  may  excite  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  the  different  concretions  found 
in  the  kidneys  are  very  obscure.  Uric  acid  is  most  fre- 
quently met  \*ith  in  infants.  The  deposits  of  lime  and 
tripl<*  ])]\(t<i)]\iiU'<  are  most  frequently  m»'t  \\ith  in  adults. 

(^Ttaiii  rr>iirlitions  are  suppos4>d  to  be  favorable  to  the 
(]t'Vi'\()\}\t\i']il  of  r»*nal  calculi,  but  the  exact  nature  of  th»^ 
urinarv  clian^r'S  has  not  as  vet  lHH»n  dKennin»Ml.  In  ni«>st 
(•a«'s,  caU-iili  develop* 'd  in  the  p^»lvis  of  th»»  kidney  liav»*  some 
for<*i^n  siib^taiKM*  as  th(Mr  nuclei.  Thc^se  nuclei  may  H-  pus, 
blood,  rpif  ln'lium,  or  ^itiins  of  pigm<»nt.  The  composition  of 
felie  nMiiaining  i>ortion  of  tlMM*alculi  depends  ui)on  the  vary- 
ing conditions  which  attend  their  d<'V<-lopnient. 

Symi'Toms. — The  symptoms  which  mark  the  dt»velopment 
of  PTial  cal(!uli  vary.  In  some  instances  thev  are  well 
marked :  in  other  instances  thev  are  verv  obscure,  so 
obscunj  that  you  cannot  detect  the  presence  of  calculi. 
Usually,  tli<;  existence  of  renal  calculi  is  indicated  by  an 
aching  pain  iii  th(?  loins,  w^hich  frequently  shoots  into  the 
testicles  and  down  tlui  thighs,  by  an  itching  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  and  by  a  frequent  d<»sire  to  urinate.  The  urine 
often  contains  pus,  blood,  and  epithelium  from   the  pelvis 
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of  the  kidney.  These  symptoms  are  usually  aggravated 
by  anything  which  disturbs  the  position  of  the  calculi, 
especially  by  violent  exercise,  or  by  jolting  in  riding,  horse- 
back riding,  etc. 

The  symptoms  often  assume  the  characteristics  of  "renal 
colic,"  due  to  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter  to 
the  bladder ;  this  occurs  after  violent  exercise,  or  without 
any  assignable  cause. 

The  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter  into  the  blad- 
der is  marked  by  sudden  and  intense  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  affected  kidney.  This  pain  radiates  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  mainly  towards  the  hypogastrium,  testis,  inside 
of  the  thigh,  and  end  of  the  penis.  There  is  a  constant 
desire  to  micturate,  but  the  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed, 
and  what  is  passed  is  of  a  high  color,  often  bloody,  and  is 
discharged  in  drops,  the  individual  at  the  time  experiencing 
a  painful,  burning  sensation.  The  testicle  on  the  affected 
side  is  retracted.  As  the  pain  increases  in  severity,  the 
patient  rolls  from  side  to  side,  and  shrieks  with  pain.  His 
count^enance  becomes  pale,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  cold  perspiration.  The  pulse  is  small,  and 
the  hands  and  feet  are  cool.  The  severe  paroxysms  of  pain 
are  attended  by  violent  and  frequent  vomitings.  Great 
anxiety  attends  these  symptoms,  and  if  the  patient  is  of  a 
very  nervous  temperament,  convulsions  may  occur.  If  the 
attack  is  prolonged,  there  is  more  or  less  fever  present ; 
sometimes  it  attains  a  high  degree. 

The  duration  of  th(»se  attacks  varies.  Sometimes  they  are 
only  of  a  few  hours'  duration  ;  at  other  times  they  may  bo 
prolonged  for  days;  again,  temporary  remissions  may 
occur,  and  these  may  be  followed  by  renewed  and  violent 
exacerbations. 

If  the  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  the  symptoms  usually 
subside  suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  intense  relief,  and  the 
patient  is  often  conscious  that  something  heavy  has  passed 
into  the  bladder.  Occasionally,  the  concretion  becomes 
impact4?d  in  some  portion  of  the  ureter.  In  such  cases, 
the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  is  more  gradual  and  less 
complete,  and  signs  of  hydronephrosis  follow. 


{JS4:  DIFFERKNTIAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

•  Renal  calculi  may  attain  to  a  large  size  and  destroy 
extensive  portions  of  the  kidney,  and  yet  not  a  single 
symptom  may  be  present  to  indicate  their  existence. 

Again,  symptoms  of  renal  concretion  may  exist  for  a 
long  time,  until  finally  atrophy  of  the  kidney  occurs ;  or 
they  may  become  encysted  and  cease  to  initate  the  kidney 
or  impede  the  flow  of  urine. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Renal  concretions  may  be 
confounded  with  neuralgia  of  the  lower  intercostal  and 
abdominal  nerves.  In  both,  the  seat  of  pain  is  the  same, 
and  the  neuralgic  pains  are  often  severe  and  paroxysmal ; 
but  renal  concretion  may  be  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  pus,  blood,  and  epithelium  in  the  urine. 

The  passage  of  blood-clots  or  hydatids  through  the 
ureter,  causing  renal  colic,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  passage  of  renal  calculi,  except  the  antecedent  history 
is  known  and  appreciated. 

When  renal  concretions  are  latent,  or  arc  attended  by 
obscure  lumbar  pains,'  and  slight  disturbance  on  mictu- 
rition, repeated  and  careful  examinations  of  the  urine  are 
the  only  means  by  which  we  may  anive  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. Frequently  the  abnormal  eonditions  of  th<^  urine 
wliicli  indicate  the  ])resence  of  renal  concretions,  are  i>n.'sent 
oiilv  after  violent  exercise. 

« 

PiiociNosis. — In  n^nal  concretions  the  juognosis  is  good, 
unless  tli(»  calculi  become  ini})acted  and  obstruct  the  ureter, 
or  nre  of  too  large  size  to  pass  through  tin*  ureter  to  the 
bladder.  In  these  conditions,  the  prognosis  is  the  siinie  as 
in  similar  conditicms  in  i)yelitis,  pyonephrosis,  and  liydro- 
n(^])lirosis. 

TiiKATMEXT. — The  treatment  of  renal  concretion  in  tln^ 
interval  ])etween  tlie  paroxysms  wliicli  take  })lace  during 
tli(^  ])assag(»  of  renal  calculi,  will  depend  upon  the  changes 
wliicli  we  infer  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  kidneys. 

1  shall  not  detain  vou  with  t\w  enunuTation  of  the  difT»*r- 
ent  th(H)ries  which  have  been  advanced  in  i-ei^ard  to  tlie 
dissolvimj;  of  these  concretions,  for  none  of  them  are  of 
]>ractical  imi)ortaiiC(\  The  means  to  be  employed  for  tlie 
relii'f  of  the  kidney-changes  due  to  the  pressure  and  irri- 
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tation  of  these  concretions,  have  been  considered  under 
pyelitis  and  pyonephrosis. 

The  paroxysms  which  attend  the  passage  of  renal  concre- 
tions from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  may  be  relieved  by 
the  free  administration  of  opium,  warm  baths,  and  the 
application  of  hot  poultices  to  the  loins  and  abdomen.  In 
some  instances,  when  the  pain  is  intense  and  the  vomiting 
constant,  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  be  found  to  give  the 
most  speedy  and  sometimes  permanent  relief. 

Change  in  the  position  of  the  patient  and  manipulation 
of  the  abdomen  along  the  course  of  the  ureters  may  some- 
times dislodge  a  calculus,  and  facilitate  its  passage  into  the 
bladder. 

NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  KIDNEY. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  new  growths  in  the  kidney. 
Cancer  is  the  only  one  which  has  any  special  clinical  sig- 
nificance. I  shall  only  speak  of  the  others  as  possible 
occurrences. 

Lukaemic  tumors  are  occasionally  met  with  as  small 
whitish  masses,  developed  in  the  inter- tubular  tissue. 
They  are  composed  of  lymphoid  cells,  and  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  similar  growths  in  the  other  viscera. 

Syphilitic  gummata  are  also  met  with  in  the  kidneys  in 
the  form  of  small  nodules,  in  connection  with  similar  devel- 
opments in  the  other  organs. 

Fibroma  may  appear  in  the  pyramids  of  kidneys, in  the 
form  of  small,  wliite,  fibrous  nodules.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  kidney  will  be  normal,  or  the  seat  of  parenchy- 
matous nephritis. 

Lipoma  includes  those  accumulations  of  fatty  tissue  which 
are  sometimes  developed  around  the  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
and  in  the  pelvis  of  atrophied  kidneys ;  sometimes,  in  the 
cortical  substance  beneath  the  capsule,  small,  rounded, 
fatty  tumors  are  found. 

Tubercles  are  only  met  with  in  the  kidneys  in  connection 
with  general  tuberculosis.  They  take  the  form  of  small, 
miliary,  gmy,  or  cheesy  granulations.  They  have  no  clini- 
ical  significance. 
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BENAL  CANCER. 


Henal  cancer  may  occur  as  a  primary  or  secondary  a 
tion.     When  secondary,  its  dovelopmonts  usually  are  of 
small  size,  and  may  occur  in  both  kidneys. 

MonniD  Anatomy. — Genemlly  both  forms  ot  cancer  of 
the  kidney  are  of  the  medullary  variety,  and  develop  in  ibe 
form  of  circumscribed  nodules  in  the  cortif^  subatanw. 
Sometimes  a  whole  kidney  is  transformed  into  a  cancerous 
mass,  which  attains  an  enormous  size,  filling  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Cancer  of  tlie  kidney  is  very  often  associated  with  can- 
cer of  the  testicle.  The  minute  anatomical  changes  that 
take  place  in  cancerous  developments  in  the  kidney,  arc 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  cancevous  developments  in 
the  other  organs  of  the  body,  which  I  have  fully  considered 
in  another  connection.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  their 
recapitalation. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  aa 
obscure  as  the  genei-al  etiology  of  cancer.  In  a  lai^^  pro- 
portion of  cases,  it  undoubtedly  depends  either  ujjon  hered- 
itaiy  taint  or  local  infection. 

Symptom s.^^'ancer  of  the  kidney  often  for  a  long  tim© 
remains  latent.  Its  development  is  marki-d  by  gradual 
emaciation,  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  It  may 
not  lie  attended  by  pain  in  the  lumbar  region ;  if  pain  is 
present,  it  is  not  characteristic.  There  may  be  no  change 
in  the  renal  secretion. 

As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  cancerous  mass  reaches 
a  large  size,  it  ran  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wallB. 
The  form  of  the  tumor  and  its  immobility  will  enable  you 
to  distinguish  it  from  enlargements  of  the  liver  or  spleen. 
Very  large  cjiucers  of  the  right  kidney  may  displace  the 
liver  upward. 

Hiematuria  and  albuminous  urine  are  sometimes  present. 
When  hematuria  is  present,  it  is  constant,  and  cuntinnes 
for  a  long  time. 

In  the  advanced  stage,  the  complexion  assumes  the  o 
actfristic  caui:erous  appearance. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cancer  of  the  kidney  is 
bad.  Death  is  reached  either  by  the  exhaustion  produced 
by  repeated  and  profuse  hemorrhages,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  some  intercurrent  disease,  as  acute  parenchymatous 
nephritis  of  the  unaffected  kidney,  or  from  the  invasion  of 
other  vital  organs  by  secondary  caAcer. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  palliative.  The  principal 
objects  to  be  gained  are  the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms, 
and  the  sustaining  of  the  vital  powers. 

Parasites  in  the  kidney  are  occasionally  met  with,  the 
most  frequent  of  wliich  is  the  echinococcus. 

The  cysts  of  the  echinococcus  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  liver  and  other  organs.  Sometimes  they  are  of 
immense  size.  GeneiuUy  they  are  imbedded  in  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  kidneys.  Thej''  may  atrophy,  or  occasion 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  rupture  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  intestines,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Their  development  may  be  unattended  by  any  appreciable 
symptoms. 

A  diagnosis  can  be  made  when  an  irregular  nodulated 
tumor  can  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  which  is 
accompanied  by  cysts  or  the  traces  of  echinococcus  in  the 
urin\ 

The  cysticercus  cellulosus  and  the  strongylus  gigas  are 
parasites  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  sometimes  found 
imbedded  in  the  kidney. 

The  symptoms  wliich  attend  their  development,  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  they  gain  entrance  into  the  kidney,  are 
obscure. 
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'»  "  '*  pain  as  a 2:K» 

**  '*  '♦  pulse  as  a 244 

'*  "  treatment  of,  climate  in  the 2r*.)-2s:'. 

**  '*  ♦'  cofl-liver  oil  in  the 2«V.» 

"  *'  **  eountt^r-irritants  in  the 275 

'*  »'  *'  dietinthe 27S 

"  hygienic 277 

"  **  "  hypophosphate  of  lime  in  the 271 

"  *'  inhahiti..nsinthe 271 

'•  "  **  iron  in  the 271 

medicinal ->f)7 

"  *»  ''  opium  in  tlie 274 

"  "  '*  prophylactic 2tM-2'.i7 

'*  '*  stimulants  in  the 273 

'*  *'  "  Bulphate  of  quinine  in  the 2IJ7,  277 

"  "  tubercular,  morbid  anatomv  of 221 

*'  varieties  of 215 

Pleurisy,  acute,  diflTerential  diagnosiK  of 1 1>7 

etiology  of 1 72 

morbid  anatomy  of 1 7f>- 172 

physical  signi*  of 174-177 

prognosis  of I'lS 

symptoms  of 172-174 

treatment  of 17n,  17'.) 

defmition  of I'J'.' 

subacute,  diflerent  Lvl  clLognosis  of INI-I^S 

**  "         etiology  of 1>*^ 

"         morbid  anatomy  of 1>^M>)3 
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PAOK 

Pleurisy,  subacute,  physical  Bigns  of lS4-lH»*i 

prognoeiH  of 1  S'S-li»'> 

symptoms  of .• 1S2-1**4 

treatment  of,  aspirator  in  the V-*i 

diaphoretics  in  the  I'.W 

diuretics  in  the VM> 

hydragog.ie  cathartics  in  the T.tO 

io<liile  of  iron  in  the 1'^  * 

varieties  of !♦•••* 

Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  acute,  definition  of 151 

differential  diagnosis  of l"** 

etiology  of 1"4 

morliid  anatomy  of lol-lVt 

physical  signs  of l'»7 

prognosis  of l-V* 

stages  of I'yi 

symptoms  of l.jV157 

treatment  of,  antiphlogistic 15!.^ 

cod-liver  oil  in  the V't*) 

cold  compresses  in  the I'V) 

counter-initants  in  the \M 

iron  in  the 1<»1 

stimulants  in  the 151» 

sulphate  of  qniuine  in  the 1»'» » 

tennjMjrature  in  tlio l'»J 

vapor  inhalati  ms  in  t!ie lf'».> 

croupous,  <liffercntial  diagnosis  of 13  > 

etifjlogy  of TiO 

morl)ifl  <anat(Miiy  of 1  Jl-l-ij 

physiral  '>iKns  nf l:r>-l:{.> 

I)r«)gut)sis  of 1  I'.'-l  ;2 

st'igos  (»f 1  J 1 

sym]>toms  of r:>-i:r» 

treritnirnt  of ir.)-]rd 

''  aeouiu'  ill  tin; 14"i 

"  antimony  in  the 1  ^") 

blcL'  liiij;  ill  thf l\i 

calomel  in  the 1 4r> 

ooM  compres>«-s  v.i  the 147 

connt<^r-irrit:ints  in  the 1  ">(> 

''  "  naiToties  in H'.» 

"  '•  htini'ilants  in  the; U^ 

"  "  siilphate  of  ijuiri  n.'  in  tiie HI 

"  "  temperatur;.'  in  t'lc \  {•'» 

"  ventrum  virile  in  t!ie 1  l-~) 

dermition  nf 1-m 

interstitial,  <liller<ntial  (ii.i  rnosin  of ]t'^\ 

etiolo;,'.  <>1 1-;  ■. 

morhid  ivi  itotn>  ot I'i".  "•.  I 

I)hyRieil  .s.-cw  of '«',■» 

''  I'roijTiosi-.  of l'.? 

"  symp^  t'n>  oi' I'U 

*'  treat ;n"u;  u. 107 
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Pnenmonia,  typhoid 185 

"  varieties  of 120 

Pneumopcricardiam,  definition  of 307 

diagnoBis  of 307 

'*  prognosis  of S<)7 

Pulmonic  obstruction 8f»0 

**         regurgitant,  diagnosis  of '. 361 

"  "  prognosis  of 361 

*'  '*  treatment  of 36J 

Pyelitis,  definition  of 520 

"        differential  diagnosis  of fi2«i 

"        etiology  of 5::  2 

'*        morbid  anal4)my  of 5*J() 

"        symptoms  of 524,  5:25 

**        treatment  of 527 

Pyonephrosis 521 

Thrombosis,  cardiac,  differential  diagnosis  of 42») 

**        etiology  of AV.) 

'*                  "        morbid  anatomy  of 41S 

"                  "        physical  signs  of 42.) 

*'                  **        prognosis  of 42 » 

"                  "        symptoms  of 419 

"                  ''        treatmentof 42 ) 

Tricuspid  regurgitation,  differential  diagnosis  of 367 

etiology  of »'>5 

'*                      **           morbid  anatomy  of ....  3^*4 

''                     "           physical  signs  of .  36.'5 

*'                      '*           prognosis  of 3<»8 

'*  symptoms  of 36,5,  :5H6 

"                     "           treatment  of 3  S 

Unemia,  acnte,  convulsions  in 444 

*'  '*      coma  in 445 

"■  *'      differential  diagnosis  of 446,  447 

'*  "      etiology  of 442-444 

'*  "      prognosis  of 447 

**  '*      symptoms  of 444,445 

"  **      treatment  of,  chloroform  in  the 450 

**  "                ''            digitalis  in  the -448 

'*  *'                ''             morphine  in  the 450-452 

Whooping-cough,  differential  diagnosis  of 7ft 

etiology  of 74 

"            '*          morbid  anatomy  of 74 

*'            *'          physical  signs  of 75 

prognosis  of 7f> 

symptoms  of 75 

*»  "  treatment  of 76-78 
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